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2  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PHILIP 

her  heart  with  infinite  prayers  and  blesfiings.  She  is  no  longer  with 
US  to  bless  and  pray;  but  from  heaven,  where  she  is,  I  know  her  love 
pursues  me ;  and  often  and  often  I  think  she  is  here,  only  invisible. 

"  Mrs.  Fimiin  would  be  of  no  good,"  growled  Dr.  Goodenough.  "  She 
would  have  hysterics,  and  the  nurse  would  have  two  patients  to  look  after." 

"  Don't  tell  rwtf,"  cries  my  mother,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheeks.  "  Do 
you  suppose  if  that  child  "  (meaning,  of  course,  her  paragon)  "  were  ill,  I 
would  not  go  to  him  ?  V 

"  My  dear,  if  that  child  were  hungr}'^,  you  would  chop  off  your  head 
to  make  him  broth,"  says  the  doctor,  sipping  his  tea. 

^^ Potage  a  la  bonne  femme,^^  says  Mr.  Pendennis.  "Mother,  we  have 
it  at  the  club.  You  would  be  done  with  milk,  eggs,  and  a  quantity  of 
vegetables.  You  woidd  be  put  to  simmer  for  many  hours  in  an  earthen 
pan,  and " 

"  Don't  be  horrible,  Arthur ! "  cries  a  young  lady,  who  was  my 
mother's  companion  of  those  happy  days. 

"  And  people  when  they  knew  you  would  like  you  very  much." 

My  uncle  looked  as  if  he  did  not  understand  the  allegory. 

"  "What  is  this  you  are  talking  about  ?  potage  a  la — what  d'ye  call  'em?" 
says  he.  "  I  thought  we  were  speaking  of  Mrs.  Firmin,  of  Old  Parr 
Street.  Mrs.  Firmin  is  a  doosid  delicate  woman,"  interposed  the  major. 
"  All  the  females  of  that  family  are.  Her  mother  died  early.  Her  sister, 
Mrs.  Twysden,  is  very  delicate.  She  would  be  of  no  more  use  in  a  sick 
room  than  a — than  a  bidl  in  a  china-shop,  begad  I  and  she  might  catch 
the  fever,  too." 

**  And  so  might  you,  major  I "  cries  the  doctor.  "  Aren't  you  talking 
to  me,  who  have  just  come  from  the  boy  7  Keep  your  distance,  or  I  shall 
bite  you." 

The  old  gentleman  gave  a  little  backward  movement  with  his  chair. 

"  Gad,  it's  no  joking  matter,"  says  he  ;  "  I've  known  fellows  catch 
fevers  at — at  ever  so  much  past  my  age.  At  any  rate,  the  boy  is  no  boy 
of  mine,  begad  1  I  dine  at  Firmin's  house,  who  has  married  into  a  good 
family,  though  he  is  only  a  doctor,  and " 

"  And  pray  what  was  my  husband?"  cried  Mrs.  Pendennis. 

"  Only  a  doctor,  indeed ! "  calls  out  Goodenough.  "  My  dear  creature, 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  him  the  acailet  fever  this  minute  I " 

"  My  father  was  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  I  have  heard,"  says  the 
widow's  son. 

"  And  what  then  ?  And  I  should  like  to  know  if  a  man  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom — in  the  empire,  begad  I — ^hasn't  a 
right  to  piursoo  a  learned,  a  useftil,  an  honourable  profession.  My  brother 
John  wiis " 

"  A  medical  practitioner ! "  I  say,  with  a  sigh. 

And  my  uncle  arranges  his  hair,  puts  his  handkerchief  to  his  teeth, 
and  siiys — 

"  Stuff !    nonsense  —  no  patience  with   these    personalities,    begad ! 
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nnnin  is  a  doctor,  certainly — bo  are  jou — so  are  others.  But  Firmin  is 
umirersi^  man,  and  a  gentleman.  Firmin  has  travelled.  Firmin  is 
indmate  with  some  of  the  best  people  in  England,  and  has  married  into 
one  of  the  first  fiuniliea.  Gad,  sir,  do  you  suppose  that  a  woman  bred  up 
in  tlie  lap  of  luxury — ^in  the  Tery  lap,  sir — at  Ilingwood  and  AVhipham, 
ud  at  Ringwood  House  in  Walpole-street,  where  she  was  absolute 
miBtress,  begad  —  do  you  suppose  such  a  woman  is  fit  to  be  nurse- 
tender  in  a  sick  room  ?  She  never  was  fit  for  that,  or  for  anything 
except — "  (here  the  major  saw  smiles  on  the  countenances  of  some  of  his 
udience)  '*  except,  1  say,  to  preside  at  Ringwood  House  and — and  adorn 
nciety,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  if  such  a  woman  chooses  to  run 
away  with  her  imcle*s  doctor,  and  marry  below  her  rank — why,  /  don't 
dunk  it's  a  laughing  matter,  hang  me  if  I  do." 

"And  so  she  stops  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whilst  the  poor  boy  remains 
at  the  ichool,'*  sighs  my  mother. 

''Firmin  can't  come  away.  He  is  in  attendance  on  the  Grand  Dock. 
The  prince  ia  nerer  easy  without  Firmin.  He  has  given  him  his  Order  of 
the  Swan.  They  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  high  quarters ;  and  I 
bet  yon  even,  Groodenough,  that  that  boy  whom  you  have  been  attending 
will  be  a  boronet — if  you  don't  lull  him  off  with  your  confoimded  potions 
ind  pills,  begad ! " 

Dr.  Goodenough  only  gave  a  humph  and  contracted  his  great  eye- 
irowa. 

My  uncle  continued — 

**  I  know  what  you  mean.  Firmin  is  a  gentlemanly  man — a  handsome 
man.  I  remember  his  father,  Brand  Firmin,  at  Valenciennes  with  the 
Book  of  York — one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe.  Firebrand 
PizmiD,  they  used  to  call  him — a  red-headed  fellow — a  tremendous 
duellist :  shot  an  Irishman — became  serious  in  ailer  life,  and  tliat  sort  of 
thing— qtiarrelled  with  his  son,  who  was  doosid  wild  in  early  days.  Gen- 
tlemanly man,  certainly,  Firmin.  Black  hair:  his  fatlier  had  red.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  doctor ;  but — ^but — ^we  understand  each  othci:,  I 
think,  Goodenough  ?  and  you  and  I  have  seen  some  queer  fishes  in  our 
time." 

And  the  old  gentleman  winked  and  took  his  snuff  graciously,  and,  as 
it  were,  puffed  the  Firmin  subject  away. 

"  Was  it  to  show  me  a  queer  fish  that  you  took  me  to  Dr.  Finnin's 
hooae  in  Parr  Street?"  asked  Mr.  Pendennis  of  his  imcle.  "  The  house 
was  not  very  gay,  nor  the  mistress  very  wise,  but  they  were  all  as  kind  as 
might  be ;  and  I  am  rery  fi>nd  of  the  boy." 

"  So  did  Lord  Ring\vood,  his  mother's  uncle,  like  him,"  cried  Major 
Pendcnnifl.  "  That  boy  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  his 
mother  and  her  uncle,  ailer  her  runaway  match.  1  suppose  you  know 
Ae  ran  away  with  Firmin,  my  dear  ?  " 

My  mother  aaid  '*  aiie  had  heard  something  of  the  story."  And  the 
■ajor  once  more  asserted  that  Dr.  Firmin  was  a  wild  fellow  twenty 
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years  ago.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writiDg  be  was  Physician  to  tie 
Plethoric  Hospital,  Phyeician  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Groningen,  and 
knight  of  his  order  of  the  Black  Swan,  member  of  many  learned  societie% 
tJie  husband  of  a  rich  wife,  and  a  person  of  no  small  consideration* 

As  for  his  son,  whose  name  figures  at  the  head  of  these  pages,  you 
may  suppose  he  did  not  die  of  the  illness  about  whicli  we  had  just  been 
talking.  A  good  nurse  waited  on  him,  though  his  mamma  was  in  tJbe 
count ry»  Though  his  papa  was  absent,  a  TCiy  competent  physician  was 
found  to  take  charge  of  the  young  patient,  and  preserve  hb  life  for  lh« 
benefit  of  his  family,  and  the  purpost*s  of  this  history. 

We  pursued  oiu'  talk  about  Philip  Firmin  and  his  father,  and  hit 
grand -uncle  the  earl,  whom  Major  Pendennis  knew  intimately  well,  until 
Dr.  Goodenougli's  carriage  was  announced,  and  our  kind  physician  took 
leave  of  us,  and  drove  back  to  London,  Some  who  spoke  on  that  summer 
evening  are  no  longer  here  to  speak  or  listen.  Some  who  "were  young 
then  have  t^upped  the  hiE  and  axe  descending  towards  the  valley  of  the 
shadows,  **  Ah,"  says  old  Major  Pendennis,  shaking  his  brovna  curls,  uM 
the  doctor  went  away ;  "  did  you  see,  my  good  souli  when  I  spoke  about 
hia  coufrere^  how  glum  Goodenough  looked?  They  don't  love  each  otheri 
my  dear.  Two  of  a  trade  don't  agree,  and  beaidps  I  have  no  doubt  the 
other  doctor-feOowB  are  jealous  of  Firmin,  because  he  lives  in  the  beal 
society.  A  man  of  good  family,  my  dear.  There  has  already  been  a 
great  rapprochanent ;  and  if  Lord  liingwood  is  quite  reconciled  to  hisQi 
there's  no  knowing  what  luck  that  boy  of  Firmin'a  may  come  to.*' 

Although  Dr.  Goodenough  might  think  but  h'ghtly  of  his  eon/rh^,  a 
great  portion  of  the  public  held  him  in  much  higher  estimation:  and 
especially  in  the  little  community  of  Grey  Friars,  of  which  the  kind 
reader  has  heard  in  previoua  works  of  the  present  biographer, 
Dr.  Brand  Firmin  was  a  very  great  favourite,  and  received  with  muck 
respect  and  honour.  Whenever  the  boys  at  that  school  were  alBicted  with 
the  common  ailments  of  youth,  Mr.  Sprat,  the  school  apothecary,  provided 
for  them ;  and  by  the  simple,  though  disgusting  remedies  which  were  in 
use  in  those  times,  generally  succeeded  in  restoring  his  young  patients 
to  health.  But  if  young  Lord  Egham  (the  Marquis  of  Ascot's  son,  as  mf 
respected  reader  very  likely  knowH)  happened  to  be  unwell,  as  waft 
frequently  the  case,  from  his  iordship^a  great  command  of  pocket-money 
and  imprudent  fondness  for  the  contents  of  the  pastrycook's  shop  ;  or 
if  any  very  grave  caae  of  illness  occurred  in  the  school,  then,  quick,  the 
famous  Dr.  Firmin,  of  Old  Parr  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  waa  sent 
for ;  and  an  illness  must  have  been  very  severe,  if  he  could  not  cure  it. 
Dr.  Firmin  had  been  a  school- fellow,  and  remained  a  special  friend,  of 
the  head-master.  Wlien  young  Lord  Egham,  before  mentioned  (he  was 
our  only  lord,  and  therefore  we  were  a  little  proud  and  careful  of  our 
darling  youth),  got  the  er}'fiipelas,  which  swelled  his  head  to  the  size  of  a 
pimipkin,  the  doctor  triumphantly  carried  him  tlirough  his  illness, 
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ns  oompliinented  by  the  head-boj  in  his  Latin  oration  on  the  animal 
^leech-day  for  his  superhnman  skill  and  godlike  delight  salutem  hominibua 
iamio.  The  head-master  turned  towards  Dr.  Firmin,  and  bowed :  the 
gOTemoTS  and  bigwigs  buzzed  to  one  another,  and  looked  at  him :  the  boyB 
kM>ked  at  him  :  the  physician  held  his  handsome  head  down  towards  his 
dliirt-frill.  HiB  modest  eyes  would  not  look  up  from  the  spotless  lining 
of  the  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  knees.  A  murmur  of  applause  hummed 
through  the  ancient  hall,  a  scuffling  of  yoimg  feet,  a  rustling  of  new 
cistocka  among  the  masters,  and  a  refreshing  blowing  of  noses  ensued, 
as  the  orator  polished  off  his  period,  and  then  passed  to  some  other 
theme. 

Amidst  the  general  enthusiasm,  there  was  one  member  of  the  auditory 
soomful  and  dissentient.  This  gentleman  whispered  to  his  comrade  at  the 
commencement  of  the  phrase  concerning  the  doctor  the,  I  beUeye,  of  Eastern 
derivation  monosyllable  '*  Bosh  I  '*  and  he  added  sadly,  looking  towards 
the  object  of  all  this  praise,  "  He  can't  construe  the  Latin — though  it  is 
all  a  parcel  of  humbug/* 

"  Hush,  Phil !  "  said  his  friend ;  and  Phil's  £ice  flushed  red,  as  Dr. 
Tirmin,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  looked  at  him  for  one  moment;  for  the  recipient 
cf  an  this  laudation  was  no  other  than  Phil's  &ther. 

The  ilhiess  of  which  we  spoke  had  long  since  passed  away.  Philip 
iras  a  srhoolboy  no  longer,  but  in  his  second  year  at  the  university,  and 
cne  of  half-a-dozen  young  men,  ex-pupils  of  the  school,  who  had  come  up 
ibr  the  »Tnnia1  dinner.  The  honours  of  this  year's  dinner  were  for  Dr. 
rinnin,  eren  more  than  for  Lord  Ascot  in  his  star  and  ribbon,  who  walked 
with  hia  arm  in  the  doctor's  into  chapel.  His  lordship  Altered  when,  in 
)u8  after-dinner  speech,  he  alluded  to  the  inestimable  services  and  skill  of 
h»  tiied  old  fnend,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  those  walls 
— (load  cheers) — ^whose  friendship  had  been  the  delight  of  his  life — a 
fHendship  which  he  prayed  might  be  the  inheritance  of  their  children. 
(Immense  applause ;  afler  which  Dr.  Firmin  spoke.) 

The  doctor's  speech  was  perhaps  a  little  commonplace;  the  Latin 
quotations  which  he  used  were  not  exactly  novel ;  but  Phil  need  not  have 
been  so  angry  or  ill-behaved.  He  went  on  sipping  sherry,  glaring  at  his 
&ther,  and  muttering  observations  that  were  anything  but  complimentary 
to  his  parent.  "  Now,  look,"  says  he,  "  he  is  going  to  be  ovei-come  by 
his  feelings.  He  will  put  his  handkerchief  up  to  his  mouth,  and  show  his 
diamond  ring.  I  told  you  so !  It's  too  much.  I  can't  swallow  this  .  •  . 
this  sherry.  I  say,  you  fellows,  let  us  come  out  of  this,  and  have  a 
smoke  somewhere."  And  Phil  rose  up  and  quitted  the  dining-room,  just 
as  his  father  was  declaring  what  a  joy,  and  a  pride,  and  a  delight  it  was  to 
him  to  think  that  the  friendship  with  which  his  noble  friend  honoured  him 
was  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  their  children,  and  that  when  he  had  passed 
away  from  this  earthly  scene  (cries  of  '^  No,  no  I"  '*  May  you  live  a 
Ihoaaand  yean  I  ")  it  would  be  his  joy  to  think  that  his  son  would  tdways 
fad  a  friend  and  protector  in  the  noble,  the  princely  house  of  Ascot. 
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We  found  the  carriages  waiting  outside  Grey  Friars*  Gate,  and  Philip 
Firmin,  pushing  me  into  his  £ither's^  told  the  footman  to  driye  home,  had 
that  the  doctor  would  return  in  Lord  Ascot's  carriage.  Home  then  to 
Old  Parr  Street  we  went,  where  many  a  time  as  a  boy  I  had  been  welcome. 
And  we  retired  to  Phil^s  private  den  in  the  back  buildings  of  the  great 
house :  and  over  our  cigars  we  talked  of  the  FounderVday  Feast,  and 
the  speeches  delivered ;  and  of  the  old  Cistercians  of  our  time,  and  how 
Thompson  was  married,  and  Johnson  was  in  the  army,  and  Jackson  (not 
red-haired  Jackson,  pig-eyed  Jackson,)  was  first  in  his  year,  and  so  forth; 
and  in  this  twaddle  were  most  happily  engaged,  when  Phil's  £uher  flung 
open  the  tall  door  of  the  study. 

**  Here's  the  governor  1 "  growled  Phil ;  and  in  an  undertone,  ^^  what 
does  he  want  ?  '* 

''  The  governor,''  as  I  looked  up,  was  not  a  pleasant  object  to  behold. 
Dr.  Firmin  had  very  white  ^Ise  teeth,  which  perhaps  were  a  little  too 
large  for  his  mouth,  and  these  grinned  in  the  gas-light  very  fiercely.  On 
his  cheeks  were  black  whiskers,  and  over  his  glaring  eyes  fierce  black  eye- 
brows, and  his  bald  head  glittered  like  a  billiard-balL  You  would  hardly 
have  known  that  he  was  the  original  of  that  melancholy  philosophic 
portrait  which  all  the  patients  admired  in  the  doctor's  waiting-room. 

''  I  find,  Philip,  that  you  took  my  carriage,"  said  the  Either ;  *^  and 
Lord  Ascot  and  I  had  to  vralk  ever  so  far  for  a  cab ! " 

^'  Hadn't  he  got  his  own  carriage  7  I  thought,  of  course,  he  would 
have  his  carriage  on  a  State-day^  and  that  you  would  come  homo  with  the 
lord,"  said  Philip. 

'<  I  had  promised  to  bring  him  home,  sir  I  "  said  the  father* 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  very  sorry,"  continued  the  son,  curtly. 

"  Sorry  1 "  screams  the  other. 

"  I  can't  say  any  mcnre,  sir,  and  I  am  very  sorry,"  answers  Phil;  and 
he  knocked  the  ash  of  .his  cigar  into  the  stove. 

The  stranger  within  the  house  hardly  knew  how  to  look  on  its  master 
or  his  son.  There  was  evidently  some  dire  quarrel  between  them.  The 
old  man  glared  at  the  young  one,  who  calmly  looked  his  &ther  in  the  fece. 
Wicked  rage  and  hate  seemed  to  flash  firom  the  doctor's  eyes,  and  anon 
came  a  look  of  wild  pitiful  supplication  towards  the  guest,  which  was 
most  painiul  to  bear.  In  the  midst  of  what  dark  family  mystery  was  I?" 
What  meant  this  cruel  spectacle  of  the  Other's  terrified  anger,  and  the 
son's  scorn  ? 

"  I — ^I  appeal  to  you,  Pendennis,"  says  the  doctor,  with  a  choking 
utterance  and  a  ghastly  face. 

"  Shall  we  begin  ab  ovo,  sir?"  says  Phil.  Again  the  ghastly  look  of 
terror  comes  over  the  father's  face. 

"  I — ^I  promise  to  bring  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in  England,"-  gasps 
the  doctor,  "  from  a  public  dinner,  in  my  carriage ;  and  my  son  takes  it, 
and  leaves  me  and  Lord  Ascot  to  walk ! — ^Is  it  feir,  Pendennis  ?  Is  it  the 
conduct  of  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman ;  of  a  son  to  a  father  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir,"  I  said,  grayely,  "  nothing  can  excuse  it."  Indeed  I  was 
shocked  at  the  young  man's  obduracy  and  undutifulness. 

''  I  told  you  it  was  a  mistake  I "  cries  Phil,  reddening.  "  I  heard 
Lord  Ascot  order  his  own  carriage ;  I  made  no  doubt  he  would  bring  my 
£ither  home.  To  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  footman  behind  me,  is  no* 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I  would  £ir  rather  have  a  Hansom  and  a  cigar. 
It  was  a  blunder,  axkd  I  am  sorry  for  it — there  I  And  if  I  live  to  a 
hundred  I  can't  say  more." 

"  If  you  are  sorry,  Philip,"  groans  the  father,  "  it  is  enough." 
"  Tou  remember,  Pendennis,  when — ^when  my  son  and  I  were  not  on 
this— on  this  footing,"  and  he  looked  up  for  a  moment  at  a  pictiure  which 
was  hanging  over  Phil's  head — a  portrait  of  Phil's  mother;  the  lady 
of  whom  my  own  mother  spoke,  on  tliat  eyening  when  we  had  talked  of 
the  boy's  illness.  Both  the  ladies  had  passed  from  the  world  now,  and 
their  images  were  but  painted  shadows  on  the  wall. 

The  father  had  accepted  an  apology,  though  the  son  had  made  none. 
I  looked  at  the  elder  Firmin's  face,  and  the  character  written  on  it.  I 
remembered  such  particulars  of  his  early  history  as  had  been  told  to 
me ;  and  I  perfectly  recalled  that  feeling  of  doubt  and  misliking  which 
came  over  my  mind  when  I  first  saw  the  doctor's  handsome  face  some 
few  years  previously,  when  my  uncle  first  took  me  to  the  doctor's  in  Old 
Parr  Street ;  little  Phil  being  then  a  fiaxen-headed,  pretty  child,  who  had 
jost  assumed  his  first  trousers,  and  I  a  fiflh-form  boy  at  school. 

My  fiither  and  Dr.  Firmin  were  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. They  had  been  bred  up  as  boys  at  the  same  school,  whither 
families  used  to  send  their  sons  from  generation  to  generation,  and  long 
before  people  had  ever  learned  that  the  place  was  unwholesome.  Grey 
Friars  was  smoky,  certainly ;  I  think  in  the  time  of  the  Plague  great 
nombers  of  people  were  buried  there.  But  had  the  school  been  situated 
in  the  most  picturesque  swamp  in  England,  the  general  health  of  the  boys 
could  not  have  been  better.  We  boys  used  to  hear  of  epidemics  occurring 
in  other  schoolB,  and  were  almost  sorry  that  they  did  not  come  to  ours, 
80  that  we  might  shut  up,  and  get  longer  vacations.  Even  that  illness 
which  subsequently  befell  Phil  Firmin  himself  attacked  no  one  else — ^the 
boys  all  luckily  going  home  for  the  holidays  on  the  very  day  of  poor 
Phil's  seizure ;  but  of  this  illness  more  anon.  When  it  was  determined 
that  little  Phil  Firmin  was  to  go  to  Grey  Friars,  Phil's  father  bethought 
him  that  Major  Pendennis,  whom  he  met  in  the  world  and  society,  had  a 
ncj)hew  at  the  place,  who  might  protect  the  little  fellow,  and  the  major 
look  his  nephew  to  see  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Firmin  one  Sunday  after  church,  and 
we  had  lunch  at  Old  Parr  Street,  and  there  little  Phil  was  presented  to 
me,  whom  I  promised  to  take  under  my  protection.  lie  was  a  simple 
little  man ;  an  artless  child,  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  dignity  of  a 
fifUi-form  boy.  He  was  quite  unabaslied  in  talking  to  me  and  other 
persons,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since.  He  asked  my  uncle  how  he 
came  to  have  such  odd  hair.     He  partook  fireely  of  the  delicacies  on  the 
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table.  I  remember  ho  bit  me  with  hia  little  fist  once  or  twic€,  wbich 
liberty  at  first  sfmck  me  with  a  panic  of  astonisliment^  and  then  with 
a  §enfie  of  the  ridiculoua  so  exquisitely  keen,  that  I  burst  ont  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.  It  was,  yon  see,  aa  if  a  stranger  were  to  hit  the  Pope  in  the  ribs, 
and  call  him  *^  Old  boy;**  as  if  Jack  were  to  tweak  one  of  the  gianta  by 
the  nose ;  or  Ensign  Jones  to  ask  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  tiike  wine. 
I  had  a  Rtrnng  sense  of  humour,  even  in  those  early  days,  and  enjoyed 
this  joke  accordingly. 

**  Philip  !  "  cries  mamma,  "  you  will  hurt  Mr.  Pendennia/* 
"  I  will  knoek  him  down  1  '*  Bhouts  Phil,    Fancy  knocking  me  down,— 
ME,  a  Mb -form  boy  I 

"  The  child  is  a  perfect  Herculep,"  remarkB  the  mother, 
^*  He  strangled  two  snakes  in  hia  cradle/*  says  tbe  doctor,  looking  at 
me,     (It  was  then,  as  I  remember,  I  felt  Dr.  Fell  towards  him.) 

**La,  Dr.  Firmin  !  "  cries  mamma,  "  I  can't  bear  snakes,  I  remember 
there  wa«j  one  at  Itome,  when  we  were  walking  one  day ;  a  great,  large 
snake,  and  I  hated  it,  and  I  cried  out,  and  I  nearly  fainted ;  and  my  uncle 
Ringwood  eaid  I  ought  to  like  snakes,  for  one  might  be  an  agreeable 
rattle;  and  I  have  read  of  them  being  charming  in  India,  and  I  dare  aay 
you  have,  Mr.  Pendennia,  for  I  am  told  you  are  yqtj  clever;  and  I  am 
not  in  tbe  least ;  I  wish  I  were ;  but  my  husband  is,  very — ^and  so  Phil 
will  be.  Will  you  be  a  very  clever  boy,  dear  ?  He  was  named  after  my 
dear  papa,  who  waa  killed  at  Busaco  when  I  was  quite,  quite  a  little  thing, 
and  we  wore  mourning,  and  we  went  to  hve  with  my  uncle  Ringwood 
afterwards;  but  Maria  and  I  had  both  our  own  fortuneis;  and  I  am  sure 
I  little  thought  I  should  marry  a  physician — la,  one  of  uncle  Kingwood'a 
grooms,  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  marrying  him  i — but,  you 
know,  my  hu.iband  is  one  of  the  cleverest  men  m  the  world.  Don't  tell 
mo, — ^you  are,  dearest,  and  you  know  it ;  and  when  a  man  ia  clever  I  don't 
value  hie  rank  in  Hfc;  no,  not  if  he  was  that  fender;  and  I  always  said  to 
imcle  Ringwood,  *  Talent  I  will  marry,  for  talent  I  adore;*  and  I  did  many 
you,  Dr.  Firmin,  you  know  I  did,  and  tliis  child  is  yoiu-  image.  And 
you  will  be  kind  to  him  at  school,"  says  the  poor  lady,  turning  to  me,  her 
eyes  filling  wirh  tears,  **  for  talent  ia  always  kind,  except  uncle  Ringwood, 
and  he  was  very- — — " 

"  A  little  more  wine,  Mr.  Pendennis  ?  *'  said  the  doctor — Doctor  Pell 
still,  though  he  was  most  kind  to  me*  **  I  shall  put  xnj  little  man  under 
your  care,  and  I  know  you  will  keep  him  from  harm.  I  hope  you  will 
do  UP  the  favour  to  come  to  Parr  Street  whenever  you  are  free.  In  my 
father  s  time  we  used  to  come  home  of  a  Saturday  from  school,  and 
enjoyed  going  to  the  play.**  And  the  doctor  aliook  me  cordially  by  the 
band,  and,  I  munt  say,  continued  his  kindness  to  me  as  long  as  ever  I  knew 
him.  When  we  wi-nt  away,  my  uncle  Pendennis  told  me  many  stories 
about  the  great  earl  and  family  of  Ringwood,  and  how  Dr,  Firmin  had 
made  a  match — ^a  match  of  the  affections — with  this  lady,  daughter  of 
Philip  Ringwoodj  who  was  killed  at  Busaco ;  and  how  she  had  been  a 
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{rot  besatjy  and  was  a  perfect  grande  dame  always ;  and,  if  not  the 
defcresty  oertainlj  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  amiable  women  in  the 
lorid. 

In  those  days  I  was  accustomed  to  receive  the  opinions  of  mj 
ioJonnant  with  such  respect  that  I  at  once  accepted  this  statement  as 
nthentic.  Mrs.  Firmin's  portrait,  indeed,  was  beautiful :  it  was  painted 
bj  jooxig  Mr.  Harlowe,  that  year  he  was  at  Rome,  and  when  in  eighteen 
dijs  he  completed  a  copy  of  the  Transfiguration,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
die  Academy ;  bat  I,  for  my  part,  only  remember  a  lady  weak,  and  thin, 
sod  fiidedy  who  never  came  out  of  her  dressing-room  until  a  late  hour 
B  the  afternoon,  and  whose  superannuated  smiles  and  grimaces  used  to 
provoke  mj  juvenile  sense  of  humour.  She  used  to  kiss  PhiPs  brow ; 
and,  as  she  held  the  boy's  hand  in  one  of  her  lean  ones,  would  say,  "  Who 
vcnld  Buppoae  such  a  great  boy  as  that  could  be  my  son  ?  "  *'  Be  kind 
tD  him  when  I  am  gone,"  she  sighed  to  me,  one  Sunday  evening,  when  I 
lai  taking  leave  of  her,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  she  placed  the 
thin  hand  in  mine  for  the  last  time.  The  doctor,  reading  by  the  fire, 
tmncd  ronnd  and  scowled  at  her  from  under  his  tall  shining  forehead. 
Ton  are  nervou8|  Louisa,  and  had  better  go  to  your  room,  I  told  you 
joa  had,*^  he  said,  abruptly.  "  Young  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  you  to  be 
off  to  Grey  Friars.  Is  the  cab  at  the  door,  Brice  7  *'  And  he  took  out 
kif  watch — ^his  great  shining  watch,  by  which  he  had  felt  the  pulses  of  so 
Bumy  fiunoua  personages,  whom  his  prodigious  skill  had  rescued  from 
diKiise.  And  at  parting,  Phil  fiung  his  arms  round  his  poor  mother,  and 
yi^^  her  under  the  glossy  curls ;  the  borrowed  curls ;  and  he  looked  his 
fiuher  itaolutely  in  the  face  (whose  own  gloace  used  to  fall  before  that  of 
the  boy),  and  bade  him  a  gruff  good-night,  ere  we  set  forth  for  Grey 
Itun, 
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CHAPTER   n. 


At  School  aih)  at  Home. 


DINED 

with  tbre«  geDtlemen, 
whose  tiiiie  of  life  may 
he  guesned  by  their 
conversation^  a  great 
part  of  which  consisted 
of  Eton  reminiseencea 
and  lively  imitatio 
of  Dr.  Keate. 
cnc^  as  he  deaciibed 
how  he  had  been  flog- 
ged, mimicked  to  the 
beat  of  his  power  the 
manner  and  the  mode 
of  operating  of  the 
famous  doctor.  His 
little  parenthetical  re- 
I  ark  a  during  the  cere- 
:iiuny  were  recalled 
with  preat  /acetioua- 
nefi» :  the  very  hwht^h  of  the  rods  waa  parodied  with  tbrilling  fidelity, 
and  ajler  a  good  hour's  conversation,  the  subject  was  brouglit  to  a  climax 
by  a  deacription  of  that  a'^^^ul  night  when  the  doctor  called  up  aquad 
after  aquad  of  boys  from  their  beds  in  their  respective  board ing-housee, 
whipped  tJirough  the  whole  night,  and  caatigated  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundred  rebels.  All  these  mature  men  laughed^  prattled^  rejoiced,  and 
became  young  again,  aa  they  recounted  tlieir  atoriea ;  and  each  of  them 
heartily  and  eagerly  bade  the  stranger  to  imderstand  how  Keate  was  a 
thorough  gentleman.  Having  talked  about  their  floggings^  I  eay^  for  an 
hour  at  least,  they  apologized  to  me  for  dwelling  upon  a  subject  \rhich 
after  all  was  strictly  local :  but,  indeed,  their  talk  greatly  amused  and 
diverted  me,  and  I  hope^  and  am  quite  ready,  to  hear  all  their  jolly  stories 
over  again. 

Be  not  angry,  patient  reader  of  former  volmnes  by  the  author  of  the 
present  hiator}',  if  I  am  garrulous  about  Grey  Friars,  and  go  back  to  that 
ancient  place  oi'  education  to  find  the  heroes  of  our  tale.  We  are  but 
young  once.  Wlien  we  remembeT  that  time  of  youth,  we  are  still  yotmg. 
He  over  whose  head  eight  or  nine  lustres  have  passed,  if  he  wishes  to 
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write  a£  boys,  must  recall  the  time  when  he  himBelf  was  a  boy.  Their 
hibhs  change ;  their  waists  are  longer  or  shorter ;  their  shirt-collars  stick 
up  more  or  leas;  but  the  boy  is  the  boy  in  King  Greorge's  time  as  in 
tint  of  his  royal  niece — once  our  maiden  queen,  now  the  anxious  mother 
of  many  boys.  And  young  fellows  are  honest,  and  merry,  and  idle, 
and  miscliievoua,  and  timid,  and  brave,  and  studious,  and  selfish,  and 
generous,  and  mean,  and  &lse,  and  truth-telling,  and  affectionate,  and 
good,  and  bad,  now  as  in  former  days.  He  with  whom  we  have  mainly 
to  do  is  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  now  walking  the  street  with  boys 
d  his  own.  He  is  not  going  to  perish  in  the  last  chapter  of  these 
memoirs — to  die  of  consumption  with  his  love  weeping  by  his  bedside, 
cr  to  blow  his  brains  out  in  despair,  because  she  has  been  married  to  his 
lival,  or  killed  out  of  a  gig,  or  otherwise  done  for  in  the  last  chapter 
but  one.  No,  no;  we  will  have  no  dismal  endings.  Philip  Firmin  is 
well  and  Hearty  at  this  minute,  owes  no  man  a  shilling,  and  can  enjoy 
his  glass  of  port  in  perfect  comfort.  So,  my  dear  miss,  if  you  want  a 
polraomuy  romance,  the  present  won't  suit  you.  80,  young  gentleman, 
if  yoa  are  for  melancholy,  despair,  and  sardonic  satire,  please  to  call  at 
some  other  ahop.  That  Philip  shall  have  his  trials,  is  a  matter  of  course — 
may  they  be  interesting,  though  they  do  not  end  dismally  I  That  he  shall 
&11  and  trip  in  his  course  sometimes,  is  pretty  certain.  Ah,  who  does  not 
upon  this  life-journey  of  ours?  Is  not  our  wont  the  occasion  of  our 
hrother's  charity,  and  thus  does  not  good  come  out  of  that  evil  ?  When 
the  traveller  (of  whom  the  Master  spoke)  fell  among  the  thieves,  his 
miahAp  was  contrived  to  try  many  a  heart*  beside  his  own — ^the  Knave's 
who  robbed  him,  the  Levite's  and  Priest's  who  passed  him  by  as  he  lay 
bleeding,  the  humble  Samaritan's  whose  hand  poured  oil  into  his  wound, 
and  held  out  its  pittance  to  relieve  him. 

So  little  Philip  Firmin  was  brought  to  school  by  his  mamma  in  her 
carriage,  who  entreated  the  housekeeper  to  have  a  special  charge  of  that 
angelic  child;  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  lady's  back  was  turned,  Mrs.  Bunce 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  little  boy's  trunk  into  one  of  sixty  or  seventy 
little  cupboards,  wherein  reposed  other  boy's  clothes  and  haberdashery: 
and  then  Mrs.  Firmin  requested  to  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  X.,  in  whose  house 
Philip  was  to  board,  and  besought  him,  and  explained  many  tilings  to 
him,  such  as  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  child's  constitution,  &c,  &c. ; 
and  Mr.  X.,  who  was  very  good-natured,  patted  the  boy  kindly  on  the 
head,  and  sent  for  the  other  Philip,  Philip  llingwood,  Phil's  cousin,  who 
had  arrived  at  Grey  Friars  an  hour  or  two  before ;  ahd  Mr.  X.  told  Ringwood 
to  take  care  of  the  little  feUow;  and  Mrs.  Firmin,  choking  behind  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  gurgled  out  a  blessing  on  the  grinning  youth,  and  at 
one  tiniie  had  an  idea  of  giving  Master  Ringwood  a  sovereign,  but  paused, 
thinking  he  was  too  big  a  boy,  and  tliat  she  might  not  take  such  a  liberty, 
and  presently  she  was  gone  ;  and  little  Phil  Firmin  was  introduced  to  the 
long-room  and  his  schoolfellows  of  Mr.  X.'s  house;  and  having  plenty  of 
money,  and  naturally  finding  his  way  to  the  pastrycook's,  the  next  day 
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after  bcBooI,  he  was  met  by  his  cousin  Bingwood  and  robbed  of  half  the 
tftrts  which  he  had  purchased.  A  fortnight  afterwards,  the  hosj^i table 
doctor  and  his  wife  asked  their  young  kinsman  to  Old  Parr  Street^ 
Burlington  Gardens,  and  the  two  boys  w<jnt ;  but  Phil  never  mentioned 
anything  to  his  pareuta  regarding  the  robbery  of  tarts,  being  deterred, 
perhaps,  from  speaking  by  awful  threats  of  punishment  which  his  cousin 
promised  to  admixdster  when  they  got  back  to  school,  in  case  of  the  little 
boy^s  confession.  Subsequently,  Master  Ringwood  was  aaked  once  in  every 
term  to  old  Parr  Street;  but  neither  Mrs.  Firmin,  nor  the  doctor,  nor 
Master  Flrmin  liked  the  baronct*$  son,  and  Mrs.  Firmln  pronounced  him 
a  violent,  rude  boy. 

I,  for  my  part,  left  school  suddenly  and  early »  and  mj  little  proicgi 
Lehind  me.  His  poor  mother,  who  had  promised  herself  to  come  for  him 
every  Saturday,  did  not  keep  her  promise.  Smithfield  is  a  long  way  from 
Piccadilly ;  and  an  angry  cow  once  scratched  the  panels  of  her  carriage, 
causing  her  footman  to  spring  from  his  board  into  a  pig-pen,  and  herself 
to  i^i^  such  a  shock,  that  no  wonder  she  was  afraid  of  visiting  tlie  City 
afterwards.  The  circumstances  of  tliis  accident  she  often  narrated  to  us. 
Her  anecdotes  were  not  numerous,  but  she'  told  them  repeatedly-  la 
imagination,  sometimes,  I  can  Lear  her  ceaseless,  simple  cackle;  see  her 
faint  eyes,  as  she  prattles  on  unconscionsly,  and  watch  tlie  dark  looks  of 
her  handsome,  silent  husband,  scowling  from  under  his  eyebrows  and 
smiling  behind  hia  teeth.  1  daj*e8ay  he  ground  those  teeth  w*ith  suppressed 
rage  sometimes.  I  dare  say  to  bear  with  her  endless  volubility  must  have 
tasked  his  endurance.  He  m'ay  have  treated  her  ill,  but  she  tried  him. 
She,  on  her  part,  may  have  been  a  not  very  wise  woman,  but  she  was 
kind  to  me.  Did  not  her  housekeeper  make  me  the  best  of  tarts,  and 
keep  goodies  from  the  company  dinneiB  for  the  yoitng  gentlemen  w^hea 
they  came  home  7  Did  not  her  husband  give  me  of  his  fees  ?  I  promise 
yon,  after  I  had  seen  I>r-  Fell  a  few  times,  that  first  un  pi  easing  impression 
produced  by  his  darkling  countenance  and  sinister  good  looks  wore  away. 
He  was  a  gentleman.  He  had  lived  in  the  great  world,  of  which  he  told 
anecdotes  delightiul  to  boys  to  hear ;  and  he  passed  the  bottle  to  me  as  if 
I  was  a  man. 

I  hope  and  think  I  remembered  the  injunction  of  poor  ^Irs.  Firmin  to 
be  kind  to  her  boy.  As  long  as  we  stayed  together  at  Grey  Friars,  I  waa 
Phil's  champion,  whenever  he  needed  my  protection,  though  of  course  I 
could  not  always  he  present  to  guard  tlio  little  Bc^pegrace  from  all  the 
blows  which  were  aimed  at  his  yoimg  face  by  pugiii«ts  of  his  own  size. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  years'  difference  between  us  (he  says  ten,  w^hich 
ifl  absurd,  and  which  I  deny) ;  but  I  was  always  remarkable  for  mj  a^- 
bihty,  and,  in  spite  of  our  disparity  of  age,  would  often  graciously  accept 
the  general  invitation  I  had  from  liis  father  for  any  Saturday  and  Sunday 
when  I  would  like  to  accompany  Philip  home. 

Such  an  invitation  is  welcome  to  any  schoolboy.  To  get  away  from 
Smithfield,   and  show  our  best  clothes  in  Bond  Street,  was  always  a 
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pririlege.  To  strut  in  the  Park  on  Sunday,  and  nod  to  the  other  fellows 
who  were  strutting  there  too,  was  better  than  remaining  at  school,  ''  doing 
DiatesBaron,"  as  the  phrase  used  to  be,  having  that  endless  roast  beef  for 
dinner,  and  hearing  two  sermons  in  chapeL  There  may  have  been  more 
lirelj  streets  in  London  than  Old  Parr  Street ;  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  be 
there  than  to  look  at  Goswell  Street  over  Grey  Friars*  wall ;  and  so  the 
present  biographer  and  reader's  very  humble  servant  found  Dr.  Firmin's 
bouse  an  agreeable  resort.  Mamma  was  often  ailing,  or,  if  well,  went  out 
into  the  world  with  her  husband ;  in  cither  case,  we  boys  had  a  good 
dmner  provided  lor  us,  with  the  special  dishes  which  Phil  loved ;  and  after 
dinner  we  adjourned  to  the  play,  not  being  by  any  means  too  proud  to  sit 
in  the  pit  with  Mr.  Brice,  the  doctor's  confidential  man.  On  Sunday  we 
vent  to  church  at  Lady  Whittlesea's,  and  back  to  school  in  the  evening ; 
when  the  doctor  almost  always  gave  us  a  fee*  If  he  did  not  dine  at  home 
(ind  I  own  his  absence  did  not  much  damp  our  pleasure),  Brice  would 
lay  a  small  enclosure  on  the  young  gentlemen's  coats,  which  we  transferred 
to  our  pockets.  I  believe  schoolboys  disdain  fees  in  the  present  disin- 
terested times. 

Everything  in  Dr.  Firmin's  house  was  as  handsome  as  might  be,  and 
yet  somehow  the  place  was  not  cheerful.  One's  steps  fell  noiselessly  on 
the  fiidcd  Turkey  carpet ;  the  room  was  large,  and  all  save  the  dining- 
tablc  in  a  dingy  twilight.  The  picture  of  Mrs.  Firmin  looked  at  us 
from  the  wall,  and  followed  us  about  with  wild  violet  eyes.  Philip 
Firmin  had  the  same  violet  odd  bright  eyes,  and  the  same  coloured  hair  of 
an  auburn  tinge;  in  the  picture  it  fell  in  long  wild  masses  over  the  lady's 
back  as  she  leaned  with  bare  arms  on  a  harp.  Over  the  sideboard  was  the 
doctor,  in  a  black  velvet  coat  and  a  fur  collar,  his  hand  on  a  skull,  like 
Hamlet.  Skulls  of  oxen,  homed,  with  wreaths,  formed  the  cheerful  orna- 
ments of  the  cornice.  On  the  side-table  glittered  a  pair  of  cups,  given  by 
grateful  patients,  looking  like  receptacles  rather  for  funereal  ashes  than  for 
festive  flowers  or  wine.  Brice,  the  butler,  wore  the  gravity  and  costume 
of  an  undertaker.  The  footman  stealthily  moved  hither  and  thither, 
bearing  the  dinner  to  us;  we  always  spoke  under  our  breath  whilst  we 
were  eating  it.  "  The  room  don't  look  more  cheerful  of  a  morning  when 
the  patients  are  sitting  here,  I  can  tell  you,"  Phil  would  say ;  indeed,  we 
could  well  fancy  that  it  was  dismal.  The  drawing-room  had  a  rhubarb- 
coloured  flock  paper  (on  account  of  the  governor's  attachment  to  the 
shop,  Master  Phil  said),  a  great  piano,  a  harp  smothered  in  a  leather  bag 
in  the  comer,  which  the  languid  owner  now  never  touched ;  and  every- 
body's face  seemed  scared  and  pale  in  the  great  looking-glasses,  which 
reflected  you  over  and  over  again  into  the  distance,  so  that  you  seemed  to 
twinkle  oflT  right  through  the  Albany  into  Piccadilly. 

Old  Parr  Street  has  been  a  habitation  for  generations  of  surgeons  and 
physicians.  I  suppose  the  noblemen  for  whose  use  the  street  was  intended 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Georges  fled,  finding  the  neighbourhood  too 
dismal,  and  the  gentlemen  in  black  coats  came  and  took  possession  of  the 
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gilded,  gloomy  chambers  which  the  sacred  mode  vacated.  These  muta- 
tions of  fashion  have  always  been  matters  of  profoimd  speculation  to  me. 
Why  shall  not  one  moralize  over  London,  as  over  Home,  or  Baalbec,  or 
Troy  town  ?  I  like  to  walk  among  the  Hebrews  of  Wardour  Street,  and 
£uicy  the  place,  as  it  once  was,  crowded  with  chairs  and  gilt  chariots,  and 
torches  flashing  in  the  hands  of  the  running  footmen.  I  have  a  grim 
pleasure  in  thinking  that  Golding  Square  was  once  the  resort  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  Monmouth  Street  the  delight  of  the  genteel  world. 
What  shall  prevent  us  Londoners  from  musing  oyer  the  decline  and  fidl 
of  city  sovereignties,  and  drawing  our  cockney  morals?  As  the  late 
Mr.  Gibbon  meditated  his  history  leaning  against  a  column  in  the 
Capitol,  why  should  not  I  muse  over  mine,  reclining  under  an  arcade 
of  the  Pantheon?  Not  the  Pantheon  at  Home,  in  the  Cabbage  Market 
by  the  Piazza  Navona,  where  the  immortal  gods  were  worshipped, — 
the  inmiortal  gods  who  are  now  dead;  but  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford 
Street,  ladies,  where  you  purchase  feeble  pomatums,  music,  glassware, 
and  baby-linen ;  and  which  has  its  history  too.  Have  not  Selwyn, 
and  Walpole,  and  March,  and  Carlisle  figured  there?  Has  not  Prince 
Florizel  flounced  through  the  hall  in  his  rustling  domino,  and  danced 
there  in  powdered  splendour?  and  when  the  ushers  refused  admis- 
sion to  lovely  Sophy  Baddeley,  did  not  the  young  men,  her  adorers, 
draw  their  rapiers  and  vow  to  slay  the  doorkeepers ;  and,  crossing  the 
glittering  blades  over  the  enchantress'  head,  make  a  warlike  triumphal 
arch  for  her  to  pass  under,  all  flushed,  and  smiling,  and  perfumed,  and 
painted?  The  lives  of  streets  are  as  the  lives  of  men,  and  shall  not 
the  street-preacher,  if  so  minded,  take  for  the  text  of  his  sermon  the 
stones  in  the  gutter  7  That  you  were  once  the  resort  of  the  fashion,  O 
Monmouth  Street  1  by  the  invocation  of  blessed  St.  Giles  shall  I  not 
improve  that  sweet  thought  into  a  godly  discourse,  and  make  the  ruin 
edifying  ?  O  iM8  frerea  !  There  were  splendid  thoroughfares,  f^arTling 
company,  bright  illuminationB,  in  our  streets  when  our  hearts  were  young: 
we  entertained  in  them  a  noble  youthful  company  of  chivalrous  hopes 
and  lofly  ambitions;  of  blushing  thoughts  in  snowy  robes  spotless  and 
virginal.  See,  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  where  you  sate  looking 
to  the  stars  and  nestling  by  the  soft  side  of  your  flrst-love,  hang 
Mr.  Moses'  bargains  of  turned  old  clothes,  very  cheap;  of  worn  old 
boots,  bedraggled  in  how  much  and  how  many  people's  mud ;  a  great 
bargain.  See  1  along  the  street,  strewed  with  flowers  once  mayhap— a 
fight  of  beggars  for  the  refuse  of  an  apple-stall,  or  a  tipsy  basket- woman, 
reeling  shrieking  to  the  station.  O  me  I  O  my  beloved  congregation  I 
I  "have  preached  this  stale  sermon  to  you  for  ever  so  many  years.  O  my 
jolly  companions,  I  have  drunk  many  a  bout  with  you,  and  always  found 
vanitas  vanitatum  written  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot ! 

I  choose  to  moralize  now  when  I  pass  the  place.  The  garden  has  run 
to  seed,  the  walks  are  mildewed,  the  statues  have  broken  noses,  the  gravel 
is  dank  with  green  moss,  the  roses  are  withered,  and  the  nightingales  have 
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ceased  to  make  love.  It  w  a  funereal  street,  Old  Parr  Street,  certainly ; 
the  carriages  which  drive  there  ought  to  have  feathers  on  the  roof,  and 
the  butlers  who  open  the  doors  should  wear  weepers — so  the  scene  strikes 
ycu  now  as  you  pass  along  the  spacious  empty  pavement.  You  are 
bilious,  my  good  man.  Go  and  pay  a  guinea  to  one  of  the  doctors  in 
those  houses ;  there  are  still  doctors  there.  He  will  prescribe  taraxacum 
fix-  yon,  or  pil :  hydraig :  Bless  you  I  in  my  time,  to  us  gentlemen  of  the 
fifth  form,  the  place  was  bearable.  The  yellow  fogs  didn't  damp  our 
ipirits — ^and  we  never  thought  them  too  thick  to  keep  us  away  from  the 
play :  fix>m  the  chivalrous  Charles  Kemble,  I  tell  you,  my  Mirabel,  my 
Mercutioy  my  princely  Falconbridge:  from  his  adorable  daughter  (O 
my  distracted  heart !) :  from  the  classic  Young :  from  the  glorious 
Long  Tom  Coffin :  from  the  unearthly  Vanderdecken — "  Ketum,  O  my 
lOTfc,  and  we'll  never,  never  part "  (where  art  thou,  sweet  singer  of  that 
most  thrilling  ditty  of  my  youth  ?) :  from  the  sweet,  sweet  Victorine  and 
tlie  Bottle  Imp.  Oh,  to  see  that  Bottle  Imp  again,  and  hear  that  song 
ibont  the  "  Pilgrim  of  Love  ! "  Once,  but — ^hush ! — ^this  is  a  secret — we 
iuui  private  boxes,  the  doctor's  grand  friends  oflen  sending  him  these ;  and 
finding  the  opera  rather  slow,  we  went  to  a  concert  in  M-d-n  Lane,  near 
Govent  Grarden,  and  heard  the  moat  celestial  glees,  over  a  supper  of  fizzing 
sausages  and  mashed  potatoes,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  since. 
We  did  no  harm ;  but  I  daresay  it  was  veiy  "WTong.  Brice,  the  butler, 
ought  not  to  have  taken  us.  We  bullied  him,  and  made  him  take  us 
where  we  liked.  We  had  rum-shrub  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 
we  used  to  be  diverted  by  the  society  of  other  butlers  of  the  neighbouring 
nobility  and  gentry,  who  would  step  in.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  leave  us 
so  to  the  company  of  servants.  Dr.  Firmin  used  to  go  to  his  grand  par- 
ties, Mrs.  Finnin  to  bed.  "  Did  we  enjoy  the  performance  last  night  ?'*  our 
host  would  ask  at  breakfast.  "  Oh,  yes,  we  enjoyed  the  performance  ! " 
But  my  poor  Mrs.  Firmin  £incied  that  we  enjoyed  Semiramide  or  the 
Donna  del  Logo  ;  whereas  we  had  been  to  the  pit  at  the  Adelphi  (out 
of  our  own  money),  and  seen  that  jolly  John  Reeve,  and  laughed — laughed 
till  we  were  fit  to  drop — and  stayed  till  the  curtain  was  down.  And  then 
we  would  come  home,  and,  as  aforesaid,  pass  a  delightful  hour  over  supper, 
and  hear  the  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Brice's  friends,  the  other  butlers.  Ah,  that 
was  a  time  indeed  1  There  never  was  any  liquor  so  good  as  rum-shrub, 
never ;  and  the  sausages  had  a  flavour  of  Elysium.  How  hushed  we  were 
when  Dr.  Firmin,  coming  home  from  his  parties,  let  himself  in  at  tlic 
street-door!  Shoeless,  we  crept  up  to  our  bedrooms.  And  we  came 
down  to  breakfast  with  innocent  young  faces — and  let  Mrs.  Firmin,  at 
lunch,  prattle  about  the  opera;  and  there  stood  Brice  and  the  footman 
behind  us,  looking  quite  grave,  the  abominable  h}T)ocrites  ! 

Then,  sir,  there  was  a  certain  way,  out  of  the  study  window,  or 
through  the  kitchen,  and  over  the  loads,  to  a  building,  gloomy,  indeed, 
bat  where  I  own  to  have  spent  delightful  hours  of  the  most  ilagitious  and 
criminal  enjoyment  of  some  delicious  little  Havannahs,  ten  to  the  shilling. 
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In  tliat  building  tliere  were  stables  once,  doubtlesa  occupied  by  great 
Flemish  horses  and  rumbling  gold  coachea  of  Wfblpole^s  time;  but  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  house,  made  a  lecture- 
room  of  th«  premises, — "  And  this  door,"  Bfiys  Phil^  pointing  to  one 
leading  into  the  mews,  "  was  veiy  convenient  for  huving  the  bodies  in  and 
out" — a  cheeHiU  reminiscence.  Of  this  kind  of  furniture  there  was  now 
very  little  in  the  apartment,  except  a  dilapidated  fikeleton  in  a  comer,  a 
few  dusty  casts  of  heads^  and  bottles  of  preparations  on  the  top  of  an  old 
bureau,  and  some  mildewed  harness  hanging  on  the  walls.  This  apaitment 
became  Mr*  Phil'a  smoking-room  ivhen,  as  he  grew  taller,  he  felt  himself 
too  dignified  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  regions :  the  honest  butler  and  house- 
keeper themselves  pointing  out  to  their  young  master  that  his  place  was 
elsewhere  than  auiong  the  ser^^ants.  So  there,  privately  and  with  groat 
delectation,  we  smoked  many  an  abominable  cigar  in  this  dreary  back- 
room, tlie  gaimt  walla  and  twilight  ceilings  of  which  were  by  no  means 
melancholy  to  us,  who  found  forbidden  pleasures  the  sweetest,  afler  the 
absurd  fa^liion  of  boys,  Dn  Firmin  w^aa  an  enemy  to  smoking,  and  ever 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  practice  with  eloquent  Indignation.  **  It  was  a 
low  practice — the  habit  of  Ciibmen,  pot-houec  frequenters,  and  Irish  apple- 
women,"  the  doctor  would  say,  as  Phil  and  his  friend  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  stealthy  joy,  Phirs  father  was  ever  scented  and  neat,  the  pat 
of  handsome  pi-opriety.  Perhaps  he  had  a  clearer  perception  regard 
manners  than  respecting  morals ;  perhaps  his  conversation  was  fuU  of 
platitudes,  his  talk  (concerning  people  of  feshion  chiefly)  mean  and  unia* 
Btructive,  his  behaviour  to  young  Lord  Egham  rather  fulsome  and  lacking 
of  dignity.  Pcxhapa,  I  say,  the  idea  may  have  entered  into  young 
Mr.  Pendennis's  mind  that  his  hospitable  entertainer  and  friend,  Dr.  Firmin, 
of  Old  Parr  Sfa-ect,  yms  what  at  the  present  day  might  be  denominated  an 
old  humbug;  but  modest  young  men  do  not  come  quickly  to  such  unplea- 
sant conclusions  regarding  their  seniors.  Dr.  Firmin's  manners  were  so 
good,  his  forehead  was  so  high,  his  frill  bo  fresh,  his  hand.s  so  white  and  slim, 
that  for  some  considerable  time  we  ingenuously  admired  him ;  and  it  waa 
not  without  a  pang  that  we  came  to  view  him  as  he  actually  was- — no,  not 
as  he  actually  was — no  man  whose  early  nurture  was  kindly  can  judge 
quite  impartially  th**  man  who  lias  been  kind  to  him  in  boyhood, 

I  quitted  school  suddenly,  kaving  my  little  Phil  behind  me,  a  brave 
little  handsome  boy,  endearing  himself  to  old  and  youog  by  his  good 
looks,  his  gaiety,  liis  courage,  and  his  gentlemanly  bearing.  Once  in  a 
way  a  letter  would  come  from  liim,  full  of  that  artless  affection  and  ten- 
derness which  fills  boys'  hearts,  and  is  so  touching  in  their  letters.  Il 
Was  answered  ivith  proper  dignity  and  condescension  on  the  senior  boy's 
part.  Our  modest  little  country  home  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  vri'Ji 
Dr.  Firmin  s  gnmd  London  mansion,  of  wliich,  in  his  visits  to  us,  mj 
imcle,  Major  Pendennis,  did  not  fail  to  bring  news,  A  correspondence 
took  place  between  the  ladies  of  each  house*  We  supplied  Mrs.  Firmin 
with  little  country  presents,  tokens  of  my  mother's  good-will  and  gratitude 
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towards  the  friends  who  had  been  kind  to  her  son.  I  went  my  way  to  the 
university,  having  occasional  glimpses  of  Phil  at  school.  I  took  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  which  he  found  great  delight  in  vitdting ;  and  he  liked  our 
homely  dinner  irom  Dick's,  and  a  bed  on  the  sofa,  better  than  the  splendid 
entertainments  in  Old  Parr  Street  and  his  great  gloomy  chamber  there. 
He  had  grown  by  this  time  to  be  ever  so  much  taller  than  his  senior, 
though  he  always  persists  in  looking  up  to  me  unto  the  present  day. 

A  very  few  weeks  after  my  poor  mother  passed  that  judgment  on 
Mrs.  Firmin,  she  saw  reason  to  r^ret  and  revoke  it.  Phil*s  mother,  who 
was  afraid,  or  perhaps  was  forbidden,  to  attend  her  son  in  his  illness  at 
school,  was  taken  ill  herself. 

Phil  returned  to  Grey  Friars  in  a  deep  suit  of  black ;  the  servants  on 
the  carriage  wore  black  too ;  and  a  certain  tyrant  of  the  place,  beginning 
to  laugh  and  jeer  because  Firmin's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  some  ribald 
remark,  was  gruffly  rebuked  by  Sampson  major,  the  cock  of  the  whole 
school;  and  with  the  question,  ''  Don't  you  see  the  poor  beggar's  in 
mourning,  you  great  brute  7  "  was  kicked  about  his  business. 

When  Philip  Firmin  and  I  vHet  again,  there  was  crape  on  both  our 
hats.  I  don't  think  either  could  see  ^e  other's  &ce  very  welL  I  went 
to  see  him  in  Parr  Street,  in  the  vacant,  melancholy  house,  where  the 
poor  mother's  picture  was  yet  hanging  in  her  empty  drawing-room. 

"  She  was  always  fond  of  you,  Pendennis,"  said  Phil.  "  God  bless 
you  for  being  so  good  to  her.  You  know  what  it  is  to  lose — ^to  lose  what 
loves  you  best  in  the  world.  I  didn't  know  how — ^how  I  loved  her,  till  I 
had  lost  her."    And  many  a  sob  broke  his  words  as  he  spoke. 

Her  picture  was  removed  from  the  drawing-room  presently  into  Phil's 
own  little  study — ^the  room  in  which  he  sate  and  defied  his  father.  What 
had  passed  between  them?  The  yoimg  man  was  very  much  changed. 
The  frank  looks  of  old  days  were  gone,  and  Phil's  face  was  haggard  and 
bold.  The  doctor  would  not  let  me  have  a  word  more  with  his  son  after 
he  had  found  us  together,  but,  with  dubious  appealing  looks,  followed  me 
to  the  door,  and  shut  it  upon  me.  I  felt  that  it  closed  upon  two  unhappy 
men. 
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A    COHSULTATIOK. 
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HOULD  I  peer  into  Firmin^B  privacy, 
and  find  the  key  to  that  secret  ?  What 
skeleton  was  there  in  the  oloaetf  In 
our  last  month's  Magazine  you  may 
TL»meniber  there  were  »ome  veraes 
about  a  portion  of  a  skeleton .  Did  yon 
Teraark  how  the  poet  and  present  pro- 
I  prietor  of  the  human  skull  at  once 
settled  the  sex  of  it,  and  determined 
off-liand  that  it  must  have  belonged 
to  a  woman  ?  Such  skulls  are  locked 
^f  >/ t4ll  '  up  in  many  gentlemen's  hearta  and 
memories.  Bluebeard,  you  know,  had 
a  whole  museum  of  them — as  that  im- 
prudent little  last  wife  of  hie  found 
out  to  her  cost.  And,  on  the  other 
hand}  a  lady,  we  Buppose,  would  select 
hers  of  the  sort  which  had  carried 
beards  when  in  the  fleeh.  Given  a 
•-  neat  locked  skeleton  cupboard,  belong- 
ing to  a  man  of  a  certain  age^  to  ascer- 
tain the  sex  of  the  original  owner  of 
the  hones,  you  have  not  much  need  of  a  picklock  or  a  blacksmith.  There 
is  no  use  in  forcing  die  hinge,  or  sci-atching  the  pretty  panel.  We  know 
what  is  inside^ — we  arch  rogues  and  men  of  the  world.  MurderB,  1  sup- 
pose, are  not  many — enemicsa  and  victims  of  our  hate  and  anger,  destroyed 
and  trampled  out  of  life  by  us,  and  locked  out  of  sight :  but  corpses  of  our 
dead  loves,  my  dear  sir — my  dear  madam — have  we  not  got  them  stowed 
away  in  cuplx^ard  afler  cupboard,  in  bottle  after* bottle  ?  Oh,  fie  I  And 
young  people  1  What  doctrine  is  this  to  preach  to  them,  who  spell  your 
book  by  papa's  and  mamma's  knee  ?  Yes,  and  how  wrong  it  is  to  let 
them  go  to  church,  and  see  and  hear  papa  and  mamma  publicly  on  their 
knce8,  calling  out,  and  confessing  to  the  whole  congregation,  that  tliey  are 
sinners  I  So,  though  I  had  not  the  key,  I  could  see  through  the  panel 
and  the  glimmering  of  the  skeleton  inside. 

Although  tha  cldcT  Firmin  followed  me  to  the  door,  and  liis  eyes  only 
left  me  as  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  street,  I  felt  sure  that  Phil  ere  long 
would  open  his  mind  to  me,  or  give  me  some  clue  to  that  mystery.  I 
should  hear  &rom  him  why  his  bright  cheeks  had  become  hollow,  why  his 
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htah  Toice,  whidi  I  remember  8o  hoziesfc  aiid  cheerfol,  ma  now  hanb  tadi 
flarcastk,  with  tones  tiuit  often  grated  on  die  hearer,  and  laughter  that 
gaye  pain.  It  was  about  Philip  himself  that  mj  anxieties  were.  The 
yomig  ieDow  had  inherited  from  his  poor  mother  a  consideiaUe  fortnne^- 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred  a  year,  we  always  understood.  He  was  living 
in  a  costly,  not  to  say  extravagant  manner.  I  thought  Ifr.  Philip's  jmre^ 
nile  remorses  were  locked  up  in  the  skeleton  closet,  and  was  grieved  to 
think  he  had  fidlen  in  mischi^s  way.  Hence,  no  doabt,  might  arise  Ihe 
anger  between  him  and  his  &ther.  The  boy  was  extravagant  and  head- 
strong ;  and  the  parent  remonstrant  and  irritated. 

I  met  my  old  friend  Dr.  Croodenongh  at  the  dnb  one  evening ;  and  at 
we  dined  together  I  discoorsed  with  him  abont  his  former  patient,  and 
recalled  to  him  that  day,  years  back,  when  the  boy  was  ill  at  school,  and 
when  my  poOT*  mother  and  Phil's  own  were  yet  alive. 

Goodenoog^  looked  very  grave. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  boy  was  very  ill ;  he  was  nearly  gone  at  that 
time — at  that  time — when  his  mother  was  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^  and  his 
father  dangling  after  a  prince.  We  thought  one  day  it  was  all  over  with 
him;  but '' 

^^  But  a  good  doctor  interposed  between  him  and  palUda  mor».^ 

"  A  good  doctor  7  a  good  nurse !  The  boy  was  delirious,  and  had  a 
&iicy  to  walk  oat  of  window,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  lor  one  of 
my  nurses.     You  know  her.*' 

«  What !  the  Little  Sister?" 

"Yes,  the  LitUe  Sister.'* 

*'  And  it  was  she  who  nursed  Phil  through  his  fever,  and  saved  his 
life  ?     I  drink  her  health.     She  is  a  good  little  soul." 

"  (rood ! "  said  the  doctor,  with  his  gruffest  voice  and  frown. — (He  was 
ihrays  most  fierce  when  he  was  most  tender-hearted.)  <<  Good,  indeed  1 
Will  you  have  some  more  of  this  duck? — ^Do.  You  have  had  enough 
already,  and  it's  very  unwholesome.  Good,  sir?  But  for  women,  fire 
and  brimstone  ought  to  come  down  and  consume  this  world.  Your  dear 
mother  was  one  of  the  good  ones.  I  was  attending  you  when  you  were 
ill,  at  those  horrible  chambers  you  had  in  the  Temple,  at  the  same  time 
when  young  Firmin  was  iH  at  Grey  Friars.  And  I  suppose  I  must  be 
answerable  for  keeping  two  scapegraces  in  the  world." 

'*  Whj  didn't  Dr.  Firmin  come  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Hm  !  his  nerves  were  too  delicate.  Besides,  he  did  come.  Talk 
of  the     •     •     ♦" 

The  personage  designated  by  asterisks  was  Phil's  father,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  our  chib,  and  who  entered  the  dining-room,  tall,  stately, 
and  pale,  with  his  stereotyped  smile,  and  wave  of  his  pretty  hand.  By 
the  way,  that  smile  of  Firmin's  was  a  very  queer  contortion  of  the  hand- 
some features.  As  you  came  up  to  him,  he  would  draw  his  lips  over  his 
teeth,  causing  hia  jawa  to  wrinkle  (or  dimple  if  you  will)  on  either  side. 
lleanwhile  hia  fjm  lookad  out  from  his  fiM)e,   quite  melancholy  and 
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independent  of  the  little  transaction  in  which  the  mouth  was  engaged. 
Lips  said,  <'  I  am  a  gentleman  of  fine  manners  and  &8cinating  address,  and 
I  am  supposed  to  be  happy  to  see  you.  How  do  you  do  ?  "  Dreary,  sad, 
as  into  a  great  blank  desert,  looked  the  dark  eyes.  I  do  know  one  or  two, 
but  only  one  or  two  &ces  of  men,  when  oppressed  with  care,  which  can 
yet  smile  all  over. 

Goodenough  nods  grimly  to  the  smile  of  the  other  doctor,  who  blandly 
looks  at  our  table,  holding  his  chin  in  one  of  his  pretty  hands. 

"  How  do  ?  "  growls  Groodenough.     «*  Young  hopeful  well  ?  " 

"  Young  hopeful  sits  smoking  cigars  till  morning  with  some  friends  of 
his,^*  says  Firmin,  with  the  sad  smile  directed  towards  me  this  time. 
"  Boys  will  be  boys."  And  he  pensively  walks  away  from  us  with  a 
friendly  nod  towards  me;  examines  the  dinner-card  in  an  attitude  of 
melancholy  grace ;  points  with  the  jewelled  hand  to  the  dishes  which  he 
will  have  served,  and  is  off,  and  simpering  to  another  acquaintance  at  a 
distant  table. 

"  I  thought  he  would  take  that  table,"  says  Firmin's  cynical  confrere. 

"  Li  the  draught  of  the  door  ?  Don't  you  see  how  the  candle  flickers  ? 
It  is  the  worst  place  in  the  room ! " 

'<  Yes  ;  but  don  t  you  see  who  is  sitting  at  the  next  table  7 

Now  at  the  next  table  was  a  n-blem-n  of  vast  wealth,  who  was 
growling  at  the  quality  of  the  mutton  cutlets,  and  the  half-pint  of  sherry 
which  he  had  ordered  for  his  dinner.  But  as  his  lordship  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ensuing  history,  of  course  we  shall  not  violate  confidence 
by  mentioning  his  name.  We  could  see  Firmin  smiling  on  his  neighbour 
with  his  blandest  melancholy,  and  the  waiters  presently  bearing  up  the 
dishes  which  the  doctor  had  ordered  for  his  own  refection.  He  was  no 
lover  of  mutton-chops  and  coarse  sherry,  as  I  knew,  who  had  partaken  of 
many  a  feast  at  his  board.  I  could  see  the  diamond  twinkle  on  his  pretty 
hand,  as  it  daintily  poured  out  creaming  wine  from  the  ice-pail  by  his 
side — ^the  liberal  hand  that  had  given  me  many  a  sovereign  when  I 
was  a  boy. 

"  I  can't  help  liking  him,"  I  said  to  my  companion,  whose  scornful 
eyes  were  now  and  again  directed  towards  his  colleague. 

"  This  port  is  very  sweet.  Almost  all  port  is  sweet  now,"  remarks  tlie 
doctor. 

"  He  was  very  kind  to  me  in  my  school-days ;  and  Philip  was  a  fine 
little  fellow." 

"  Handsome  a  boy  as  ever  I  saw.  Does  he  keep  his  beauty  ?  Father 
was  a  handsome  man — ^very.  Quite  a  lady-killer — I  mean  out  of  his 
practice  I "  adds  the  grim  doctor.     "  What  is  the  boy  doing  ?  ** 

"  He  is  at  the  imiversity.  He  has  his  mother's  fortune.  He  is  wild 
and  unsettled,  and  I  fear  he  is  going  to  the  bad  a  little." 

"  Is  he  ?     Shouldn't  wonder ! "  grumbles  Goodenough. 

We  had  talked  very  frankly  and  pleasantly  until  the  appearance  of  the 
other  doctor,  but  with  Firmin's  arrival  Goodenough  seemed  to  button  up 
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bis  oonrenaticuL  He  quickly  stamped  away  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
dnwing-room,  and  sate  over  a  novel  there  until  time  came  when  he  was  to 
retire  to  his  patients  or  his  home. 

That  there  was  no  liking  between  the  doctors,  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference between  Philip  and  his  fiither,  was  dear  enough  to  me :  but  the 
caoscs  of  these  differences  I  had  jet  to  learn.  The  story  came  to  me 
ineoemeal ;  from  confessions  here,  admissions  there,  deductions  of  my  own. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  be  present  at  many  of  the  scenes  which  I  shall 
hare  to  relate  as  though  I  had  witnessed  them ;  and  the  posture,  language, 
and  inward  thoughts  of  Philip  and  his  friends,  as  here  related,  no  doubt 
are  fimcies  of  the  narrator  in  many  cases ;  but  the  story  is  as  authentic  as 
many  histories,  and  the  reader  need  only  give  such  an  amoimt  of  credence 
to  it  as  he  may  judge  that  its  verisimilitude  warrants. 

Well,  then,  we  must  not  only  revert  to  that  illness  which  befell  when 
PhiKp  Firmin  was  a  boy  at  Grey  Friars,  but  go  back  yet  further  in  time 
to  a  period  which  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain. 

The  pupils  of  old  Gandish's  painting  academy  may  remember  a 
ridiculous  little  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  talent,  about  the  ultimate 
success  of  which  his  friends  were  divided.  Whether  Andrew  was  a 
genius,  or  whether  he  was  a  zany,  was  always  a  moot  question  among  the 
frequenters  of  the  Greek  Street  billiard-rooms,  and  the  noble  disciples  of 
the  Academy  and  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  may  have  been  crazy  and 
absurd  ;  he  may  have  had  talent,  too :  such  characters  are  not  unknown 
in  art  or  in  literature.  He  broke  the  Queen's  English  ;  he  was  ignorant 
to  a  wonder;  he  dressed  his  little  person  in  the  most  fantastic  raiment  and 
queerest  cheap  finery  ;  he  wore  a  beard,  bless  my  soul !  twenty  years 
before  beards  were  known  to  wag  in  Britain.  He  was  the  most  affected 
little  creature,  and,  if  you  looked  at  him,  would  pose  in  attitudes  of  such 
ludicrous  dirty  dignity,  that  if  you  had  had  a  dun  waiting  for  money  in 
the  hall  of  your  lodging-house,  or  your  picture  refused  at  the  Academy — 
if  you  were  suffering  under  ever  so  much  calamity — ^you  could  not  help 
laughing.  He  was  the  butt  of  all  his  acquaintances,  the  laughing-stock  of 
high  and  low,  and  he  had  as  loving,  gentle,  faithful,  honourable  a  heart  as 
ever  beat  in  a  little  bosom.  He  is  gone  to  his  rest  now;  his  palette  and 
easel  are  waste  timber;  his  genius,  which  made  some  little  flicker  of 
brightness,  never  shone  much,  and  is  extinct.  In  an  old  album,  that 
dates  back  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  I  sometimes  look  at  poor 
Andrew's  strange  wild  sketches.  He  might  have  done  something  had  he 
continued  to  remain  poor;  but  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  met  at  Eome,  fell  in 
love  with  the  strange  errant  painter,  pursued  him  to  England,  and 
married  him  in  spite  of  himself.  His  genius  drooped  under  the  servitude : 
lie  lived  but  a  few  short  years,  and  died  of  a  consumption,  of  which  the 
good  Goodenough's  skill  could  not  cure  him. 

One  day,  as  he  was  driving  with  his  wife  in  her  splendid  barouche 
through  the  Haymarket,  he  suddenly  bade  the  coachmaii  stop,  sprang 
€ver  the  side  of  the  carriage  before  the  steps  could  be  let  fall,  and  his 
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astonished  wi&  saw  Hm  shaking  the  hands  of  &  shahhily-dreBsed  little 
wonuin  who  was  pajBsing, — -ahoking  l>oth  her  bands,  and  weeping,  and 
gesticulating,  and  twisting  his  beard  and  miistachioa,  as  his  wont  was 
when  agitated.  Mrs.  Moatfitchet  (the  wealthy  Mrs.  Camckfergiis  she  li.id 
been,  before  she  married  the  pointer)^  the  owner  of  a  young  husbandi 
who  had  sprang  &om  her  side,  and  out  of  her  carriage,  in  order  to  cai'ess 
a  young  woman  passing  in  the  stj-eet,  might  well  be  disturbed  by  this 
demonstration ;  but  she  was  a  kind-hearted  woman^  and  when  Montfitchet, 
on  reascending  into  the  iamily  coach,  told  his  wife  the  Iiistory  of  the 
person  of  whom  he  had  just  taken  leave,  she  cried  plentifully  too.  She 
bade  the  coachman  drire  straightway  to  her  own  house :  she  rudlied  up 
-t&  her  own  apartments,  whence  slie  emerged,  bearmg  an  immense  bag  full 
of  wearing  apparel,  and  followed  by  a  panting  butlex,  carrying  a  bottle- 
basket  and  a  pie  :  and  she  drove  o%  with  her  pleased  Andrew  by  her 
aide,  to  a  court  in  Saint  Martinis  Lane,  where  dwelt  the  poor  woman  with 
whom  he  had  just  been  conversing. 

It  had  pleased  Heaven,  in  the  midst  of  dreadfbl  calamity,  to  send 
friends  and  succour.  She  was  sufiVring  under  misfortune,  poverty, 
oowjtrdly  desertion,  A  man,  who  had  called  himself  Brandon  when 
took  lodgings  in  her  father's  hou^e,  bad  married  her,  brought  her 
Leadeoa,  tired  of  her,  and  left  her.  She  liad  reason  to  tliink  he  had  giveik 
a  fidse  name  when  he  lodged  with  her  Jhther:  ha  fed,  afler  a  few  months^ 
and  his  real  name  she  never  knew.  When  he  deserted  her,  she  went 
back  to  her  father,  a  weak  man,  married  to  a  domineering  woman,  who 
pretended  to  disbdieve  the  story  of  her  marriage,  and  drove  her  from  the 
door.  Desperate,  and  almost  mad,  she  came  hack  to  London,  where  she 
still  had  some  httle  relics  of  property  that  her  fugitive  husband  left 
behind  him*  He  promised,  when  he  left  her,  to  remit  her  money ;  but 
he  sent  none,  or  she  refused  it — or,  in  her  wildnesa  and  despair, 
the  dread^l  paper  which  announced  his  desertion,  and  that  he  was  married*^ 
before,  and  that  to  pursue  him  woidd  ruin  him,  and  he  knew  she  never 
would  do  that — no,  howe^^er  muc!i  he  might  have  wronged  her. 

She  was  penniless  then, — deserted  by  all, — ^having  made  away  with 
the  last  trinket  of  her  brief  days  of  love,  having  sold  the  last  little  roninanti 
of  her  poor  little  stock  of  clothing, — alone,  in  the  great  wilderness 
London,  when  it  pleased  God  to  send  her  succour  in  the  person  of  an  old 
fiiend  who  had  known  her,  and  even  loved  her,  in  happier  days,  Wlien 
the  Samaritans  came  to  this  poor  child,  they  found  her  sick  and  shudder- 
ing with  fever.  They  brought  their  doctor  to  her,  who  is  never  so  eager 
as  when  he  runs  up  a  poor  man's  stair.  And,  as  he  watched  by  the  bed 
where  her  kind  friends  came  to  beJp  her,  he  heard  her  sad  little  story 
tnifltajcid  desertion. 

Her  father  was  a  humble  person,  who  had  seen  better  days ;  and  poor 
little  Mrs.  Brandon  had  a  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  manner  which 
exceedingly  touched  the  good  doctor.  She  had  little  education,  except 
that  which  silence,  long-suffering,  seclusion,  will  sometimes  give.     Wheu 
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enred  of  licr  illnesB,  there  was  the  great  and  constant  evil  of  poverty  to 
meet  and  oYercome.  How  was  she  to  live  ?  He  got  to  be  as  fond  of  her 
«  of  a  child  of  hia  own.  She  was  tidy,  thrifty,  gay  at  times,  with  a  little 
ample  cheerftilness.  The  little  flowers  began  to  bloom  as  the  sunshine 
touched  them.  Her  whole  life  hitherto  had  been  cowering  under  neglect, 
sod  tjimzmy,  and  gloom. 

Mr.  Montfitchet  was  &r  coming  so  often  to  look  after  the  little  outcast 

wham  he  had    succoured  that  I  am  bound  to   say    Mrs.   M.  became 

liystericaUy  jealous,  and  waited  for  him  on  the  stairs  as  he  came  do^vn 

mched  in  hia  Spanish  cloak,  pounced  on  him,  and  called  him  a  monster. 

Goedenoingfa  waa  also,  I  fimcy,  suspicious  of  Montfitchet,  and  Montfitchet 

rfGoodenougfa.     Howbeit,  the  doctor  vowed  that  he  never  had  other 

thm  the  feeling  of  a  fiither  towards  his  poor  little  proUgeCy  nor  could  any 

atlier  he  more  tender.     He  did  not  tiy  to  take  her  out  of  her  station  in 

He.    He  fbwid,  or  she  found  for  herself,  a  work  which  she  could  do. 

^P^  used  tx>  say  no  one  ever  nursed  him  so  nice  as  I  did,'*  she  said. 

"I  think  I  could  do  that  better  than  anything,  except  my  needle,  but 

I  like  to  be  uaeful  to  poor  sick  people  best.     I  don't  think  about  myself 

then,  air."    And  for  this  business  good  Mr.  Goodenough  had  her  educated 

and  employed. 

The  widow  died  in  course  of  time  whom  Mrs.  Brandon's  father  had 
married,  and  her  daughters  refused  to  keep  him,  speaking  very  disrespect- 
fully of  this  old  Mr.  Gann,  who  was,  indeed,  a  weak  old  man.  And  now 
Caroline  came  to  the  rescue  of  her  old  father.  She  was  a  slirewd  little 
Caroline.  She  had  saved  a  little  money.  Goodenough  gave  up  a  country- 
hoase,  which  he  did  not  care  to  use,  and  lent  Mrs.  Brandon  the  furniture. 
She  thoi^t  she  could  keep  a  lodging-house  and  find  lodgers.  Mont- 
fitchet had  painted  her.  There  was  a  sort  of  beauty  about  her  which  the 
artists  admired.  When  Ridley  the  Academician  had  the  small-pox,  she 
attended  him,  and  caught  the  malady.  She  did  not  mind ;  not  she. 
**  It  won't  spoil  my  beauty,"  she  said.  Nor  did  it.  The  disease  dealt 
very  kindly  with  her  little  modest  face.  I  don't  know  who  gave  her 
the  nickname,  but  she  had  a  good  roomy  house  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  an 
artist  on  the  first  and  second  floor ;  and  there  never  was  a  word  of  scandal 
against  the  Little  Sistor,  for  was  not  her  &ther  in  permanence  sipping 
gin-and-water  in  the  ground-floor  parlour  ?  As  we  called  her  "  the  Little 
Sister,"  her  father  was  called  "  the  Captain  " — a  bragging,  lazy,  good- 
natured  old  man — ^not  a  reputable  captain — and  very  cheerful,  though  the 
conduct  of  his  children,  he  said,  had  repeatedly  broken  his  heart. 

I  don't  know  how  many  years  the  Little  Sister  had  been  on  duty  when 
Philip  Firmin  had  his  scarlet  fever.  It  befell  him  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
just  when  all  the  boys  were  going  home.  His  tutor  and  his  tutor  s  wife 
wanted  their  holidays,  and  sent  their  own  children  out  of  the  way.  As 
Phil's  &ther  was  absent.  Dr.  Goodenough  came,  and  sent  his  nurse  in. 
The  case  grew  worse,  so  bad  that  Dr.  Firmin  was  summoned  from  the 
Ide  of  Wight,  and  arrived  one  evening  at  Grey  Friars — Grey  Friars  so 
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silent  now,  so  noisy  at  other  times  with  the  shouts  and  crowds  of  the 
playground. 

Dr.  Goodeuough*s  carriage  was  at  the  door  when  Dr.  Finnin*8  carriage 
drove  up. 

"How  was  the  boy?" 

"  He  had  been  veiy  bad.  He  had  been  wrong  in  the.  head  all  day, 
talking  and  laughing  quite  wild-like/*  the  servant  said. 

The  father  ran  up  the  stairs. 

Phil  was  in  a  great  room,  in  which  were  several  empty  beds  of  bojra 
gone  home  for  the  holidays.  The  windows  were  opened  into  Grey  FriaB 
Square.  Goodenough  heard  his  colleague's  carriage  drive  up,  and  right)]^ 
divined  that  Phil's  &ther  had  arrived.  He  came  out,  and  met  Firnxn 
in  the  anteroom. 

"  Head  has  wandered  a  little.  Better  now,  and  quiet ; "  and  the  cae 
doctor  murmured  to  the  other  the  treatment  which  he  had  pursued. 

Firmin  stept  in  gently  towards  the  patient,  near  whose  side  the  Littife 
Sister  was  standing. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Phil. 

"  It  is  I,  dear.  Your  father,"  said  Dr.  Firmin,  with  real  tenderness 
in  his  voice. 

The  Little  Sister  turned  round  once,  and  fell  down  like  a  stone  by  the 
bedside. 

."  You  infernal  villain ! "  said  Goodenough,  with  an  oath,  and  a  step 
forward.     "  You  are  the  man !  '* 

"Hushl  The  patient,  if  you  please.  Dr.  Goodenough,"  said  the 
other  physician. 
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The  Pekin  Almanack^  a  work  annually  published  at  the  metropolis  of 
China,  by  the  Emperor^s  authority,  and  which  unites  a  Civil  Service 
Guide  to  an  Army  and  Navy  List,  enumerates  fourteen  thousand  magis- 
trates, or,  as  we  call  them,  mandarins.  This  computation,  however, 
excludes  both  the  class  of  military  Tnandarins  who  officer  the  army  and 
the  fleet  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  the  host  of  minor  officials,  too 
humbly  placed  to  be  styled  magistrates,  and  yet  forming  a  not  unimportant 
portion  of  the  dominant  caste.  The  well-known  word  ''  Mandarin,"  under 
which  we  generally  comprehend  all  office-bearers  and  authorities  in  China, 
is  not  A  Chinese  phrase,  nor  is  it  imderstood  by  the  natives.  We  owe  the 
word  to  the  Portuguese  colonists  at  Macao,  who  derived  it  from  their  own 
Lositanian  verb  ''mandar,"  to  command.  But  the  classes  we  term 
mandarinsy  the  Chinamen  describe  by  the  generic  name  of  "  Khiouping." 
In  the  civil  service  there  are  no  less  than  nine  of  these  grades,  rising  in  a 
r^ular  hierarchy,  each  bearing  its  well-known  badge,  and  invested  with 
a  recognized  amount  of  privilege.  No  office  under  government  can  be 
Yield  by  others  than  mandarins,  and,  great  as  is  the  difference  between  the 
viceroy  of  a  province,  lodged  in  a  palace,  surrounded  by  guards,  and  all 
but  despotic,  and  the  poor  graduate  who  presides  over  a  canal-side  custom- 
Louse,  they  are  both  members  of  the  reigning  aristocracy,  and  the  same 
ambition  is  open  to  each.  Nothing  can  seem  fairer,  at  first  sight,  than  tho 
Chinese  system  of  dealing  out  the  patronage  of  government.  They  have 
for  centuries  possessed  our  method  of  competing  for  appointments,  but 
with  infinitely  less  of  restriction.  Any  Chinaman  may  become  a  candidate, 
«t  any  age.  He  does  not  require  to  be  nominated  for  examination ;  he 
need  not  be  under  twenty.  It  is  neither  necessary  that  he  should  be  the 
pratei/e  of  sax  M.P.,  nor  that  a  minister  should  have  promised  "  to  do  some- 
thing for  him,"  nor  that  he  should  take  an  early  start  in  the  race  of  life, 
under  penalty  of  being  excluded  fi-om  it  altogether.  Moreover,  it  is  not, 
as  with  us,  an  established  rule  that  a  candidate  may  have  but  a  single  trial 
John  Chinaman  is  more  considerately  dealt  with  in  this  respect.  If 
"  plucked,"  he  may  try  again,  and  yet  again.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
many  cases  in  which  a  dull  man  has  been  known  to  consume  his  life  in 
periodical  attempts  to  take  a  degree  which  he  never  had  wit  to  attain ; 
while  often  does  a  middle-aged  dunce,  after  years  of  failure,  contrive  to 
ftomble  over  the  Aases*  Bridge  at  last.  No  qualification  is  exacted.  The 
candidates  are  self-nominated,  and  the  examinations  are  conducted  half- 
yearly.  It  IB  merely  needful  to  present  a  sunple  testimonial  of  good  beha- 
Tionr,  signed  by  the  mayor  of  the  aspirants  commune.    This  is  to  prove 
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the  candidate  a  decently-conducted  person,  not  under  legal  censure  for 
felony,  filial  impiety,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  treason.  With  this 
exception  (and  also  noting  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  candidate's  father  to 
"  forbid  the  banns,^'  without  assigning  reasons,  a  power  springing  from 
that  tremendous  theory  of  paternal'  authority  which  is  the  root  of  all 
Chinese  institutions),  any  permission  to  enter  into  the  arena  where  literary 
honours  are  won,  is  wholly  superfluous.  Nor  is  an  arerage  middle-claas 
Chinaman  placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  reference  to  the  instruction 
neceiJKiry  to  passing  through  the  ordeal.  Education  is  cheap  in  tlnd 
empire-  Such  stereotyped  knowledge  as  Protection  retains  in  the  CentraL 
Land,  imchanged  and  unimproYed,  is  widely  difTused ;  and  where  there  are 
so  many  to  tt'ach,  it  cannot  be  yery  costly  to  be  taught,  China  swarms 
with  schoohnaatera.  Most  handets  in  the  south,  and  every  large  village  ixL 
the  ruder  north,  have  a  school  of  primary  insti-uction.  These  village  schoola 
are  not  at  the  charge  of  government.  The  masters  lead  rather  a  pre* 
carious  life^  boarding  alternately  with  the  different  farmers  and  substantial 
householders,  and  bartering  lessons  for  rice  and  samshu.  The  viceroy  may,, 
if  he  see  fit,  bestow  some  small  subsidy  out  of  the  provincial  trea^niry  upon. 
the  village  schools,  and  sometimes  an  endowed  pagoda  ser\^ea  for  the  semi- 
nary, in  whidi  case,  the  Buddhist  priests  undertake  the  duty  of  nidimentary 
teaching,  receiving  a  money  payment,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  sapecks^ 
from  the  parents  of  each  little  scholar.  Poorly  paid  as  tliese  achoolmaatera 
arc,  they  are  not  useless,  since  a  surprising  number  of  even  the  poorest 
Chinese  are  competent  to  read  and  write.  Then  comes  the  normal  school,, 
the  expenses  of  which  government  defrays,  and  in  which  tixe  curriculvm^ 
turns  entirely  upon  the  studies  requisite  for  passing  the  official  examina^ 
tion.  Every  chef  lieu,  or  capital  of  a  province,  called  **  Fou "  by  the 
Chinese,  has  a  large  seminary  of  this  nature,  where  many  masters  are 
employed,  under  the  vigilance  of  an  inspector  of  education. 

In  second-class  towns,  called  technically  **tcheou,^'  there  is  a^flmaller 
school,  presided  over  by  a  sub-inspector.  The  third  order  of  walled 
cities,  chissed  under  the  head  of  **  tsien,"  contain  a  minor  establishment,, 
with  two  or  more  tutors,  who  are  in  due  time  promoted  to  tlie  central 
schools.  To  these  normal  institutions  resort  the  pri^e  pupils  of  the  village 
instructorsi  as  well  as  those  luckier  young  Chinese  whose  parents  have 
been  able  to  hire  private  teachers  of  more  extensive  attainments.  The 
normal  schools  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books,  the  rites,  as  they 
style  the  ceremonial  rules  which  regulate  every  action  from  the  cradle  to 
the  coffin,  the  Conllician  Apophthegms,  the  history  of  all  the  dynasties, 
and  the  polite  art  of  writing.  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  dihgent  youth 
to  go  arraight  from  the  normal  school  to  the  board  of  examiners^  to  pass 
creditably,  and  come  forth  qualified  for  the  petty  posts  under  the  imperial 
system,  for  tide- waiter  ships,  and  coUectorships  of  salt- excise,  and  such  small 
deer  of  office.  But  if  he  wishes  to  mount  the  higher  rounds  of  the  gilded 
ladder — if  he  clierishes  visions  of  gold  and  silver  dragons  jlaahing  terror 
frxim  his  embroidered  vest,  of  peacock  plumage  and  gaudy  silken  banderols 
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drooping  oq  bis  brocaded  shoulders — i£  he  hopes  that  the  proud  button  of 
pJain  red  ooral  will  sprout  one  day  on  his  silken  cap — he  must  go  farther 
ifidd.    Fekin  contains  a  kind  of  uniyersitj^  in  which  a  student  may  go 
I     tfaroa^  a  course  of  the  sciences,  gratuitously,  or  nearly  so,  and  if  he  hopes 
to  be  a  yiceroy,  a  criminal  inspector,  a  prefect,  or  a  censor,  he  must  take 
another  journey,  and  repair  to  the  university  of  Monk  den,  in  Mantchooria, 
wliere  he  must  devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  Tartar  speech,  and  the 
cwefiil  study  of  Mongol  peculiarities.     He  then  returns  to  Chioa  Proper, 
ud  pots  himself  under  the  tutelage  of  a  poet.     He  has  never  &r  to  seek 
ht  one.     Tbere  are  plenty  of  lazy  or  disappointed  sons  of  song,  who  have 
&Lled  to  pass  their  own  '^  great  go  "  or  second  examination,  and  who  are 
willing  to  earn  a  few  silver  ounces  by  teaching  the  way  to  the  Pierian 
spring.  To  write  sonnets,  odes,  epithalamiums,  elegies,  and  so  forth,  is  abso- 
lutely neoeaary  in  China,  at  least  to  one  who  aspires  to  the  highest  grades 
of  the  litemy  aristocracy.     Without  a  fluent  &cility  of  rh3rthm,  no  polite- 
letter  writer  is  thought  perfect,  nor  can  any  despatch  be  properly  drawn, 
and  vezy  mudh  of  a  public  man's  prosperity  will  depend  on  the  quality  of 
flattezy  he  can  admimster  to  his  chie&.     It  is  therefore  he  goes  to  a  poet, 
and,  despite  the  Latin  grammar,  a  poet  can  be  made,  in  China  at  least, 
whsre  no  xnyention  or  thought  is  needful,  where  there  are  certain  stock 
similes,  certain  sonoorous  periods,  a  melodious  tinkling,  and  that  is  alL 
Originality   would   now-a-days   subject  a  rhymester   to  be  thought  a 
Taiping,  or  other  subverter  of  authority,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  com- 
bine plenty  of  moons,  suns,  birds,  flowers,  and  streams,  in  one  harmonious 
web  of  words.     When  a  student  has  added  poetry  to  his  other  acquire- 
ments, he  knows  all  that  China  can  teach.     He  stands  the  test,  and 
comes  through  it  gloriously,  gaining  the  immediate  right  to  wear  a  high 
cap,  surmounted  by  a  button  or  ball,  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  pigeon,  and 
in  this  case  constructed  of  copper,  gilt  and  wrought.    Our  graduate  is  now 
a  BX.  or  bachelor  of  letters,  a  member  of  the  ninth  class  of  the  order 
of  TP^trHftTi"*,  and  duly  fitted  for  the  humbler  posts.     But  though  the 
successful  flitudent  is  now  one  of  the  upper  hundred  thousand,  an  elected 
azistocrat,  he  does  not  necessarily  receive  state  pay  nor  pass  into  state 
employ.     There  is  a  ''  great  go  "  or  second  ordeal  to  get  through,  before 
he  can  take  rank  as  magistrate,  treasurer,  sub-prefect,   or   inspector. 
Between  him  and  the  loftiest  situations  lies  yet  another  barrier,  harder  to 
scale  than  the  two  first.     True,  he  has  aU  Chinese  learning  in  his  brain, 
itoied  away  in  a  crude  state ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  great  mandarin  he 
must  show  the  power  to  apply  it.     He  can  leam ;  can  he  think  f    If  he 
hopes  to  change  his  ninth-class  button  for  one  of  those  envied  topknots 
of  red  coral,  he  must  show  an  ability  to  make  use  of  the  raw  material 
of  knowledge,  and  as  thought  is  not  more  active  in  China  than  with 
Tia,  few  are  those  who  reach  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tree  of  preferment. 
Immense  numbers  of  graduates  flinch  from  the  second   examination, 
preferring  to  vegetate  through  life  in  some  slenderly  paid  office,  where 
there  is  not  much  to  harass   and  trouble,  and  where  court  favour  is 
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less  needed,  and  Bhamefxd  downfalls  less  probable.  The  stonn  that 
levels  die  lofly  poplar,  saj  they,  spares  the  humble  mushroom  at 
its  foot.  But  there  are  numbers  who  fail  to  obtain  even  a  desk  in  a 
government  bureau,  or  a  "snug  berth"  in  the  customs,  without  hope ol 
promotion.  These  become  scribes,  poets,  parasites,  scriveners,  primte 
tutors,  one  or  all.  Every  city  is  full  of  these  poor  literary  men, 
dinnerless  aristocrats,  with  pliant  backbones  and  tongues  of  honej. 
When  a  wealthy  merchant's  son  marries  another  merchant's  dsughtefi 
they  jostle  one  another,  these  penniless  graduates,  as  they  hurry  to 
present  their  fulsome  stanzas  on  the  happy  event.  When  a  rich  man 
dies,  and  the  paid  howlers  muster  arotmd  the  splendid  coffin,  a  poet 
presents  himself  to  express  the  grief  of  the  heirs  in  mellifluous  vene. 
The  bachelors  of  letters  are  especially  employed  to  "  cram "  the  Bona  of* 
wealthy  families  for  examination,  and  they  not  only  render  all  the  serrices 
of  the  British  private  tutor,  but  now  and  then  are  said  to  personate  their 
dear  pupil  on  the  awful  day  of  trial,  to  take  his  place  in  the  schools,  and 
to  receive  his  "  testamur  ^^  for  apt  erudition — ^a  crowning  aid,  which  no 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  "  coach "  has  ever  been  known  to  render  to  hif 
young  friends.  These  little  irregularities  are  rendered  facile  by  the  £Nt 
that  Chinese  examiners  have  itching  palms,  and  know  no  salve  like  sihrer. 
A  bribe  works  wonders  in  convincing  the  arbiters  of  the  great  progrcM 
which  the  student  has  made  in  the  humanities ;  and  in  a  country  where 
the  foimts  of  justice  are  corrupt,  it  is  no  marvel  if  degrees  are  to  be 
bought.  But  wc  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  whole  system  is  a 
makebelieve  one,  and  that  every  degree  is  a  matter  of  bargain  and  aale. 
In  practice,  there  is  very  little  pxu*chase,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the 
candidates  have  more  brains  than  pistareens,  and  can  more  easily  ftg  than 
pay.  The  mandarins,  at  least  the  mandarins  of  pure  Chinese  origin,  are 
very  seldom  members  of  the  opulent  classes.  It  is  only  out  of  whim  that 
a  rich  trader,  a  merchant  prince  such  as  China  abounds  with,  brings  up  a 
son  to  the  service  of  the  State.  The  men  of  money  make  of  their  bods 
supercargoes,  commercial  travellers,  corresponding  clerks,  and  so  on.  If 
you  ask  them  why  they  prefer — ^they  who  are  rolling  in  riches,  who  own 
fleets  of  junks,  overbrimming  warehouses,  and  wealth  untold — ^to  make 
their  sons  traders  instead  of  mandarins,  they  tell  you  frankly,  Twi^TififtriniBm 
does  not  pay.  It  is  a  harassing  life,  very  uncertain,  and  full  of  shoak  and 
sunken  rocks ;  even  a  viceroy  may  incur  a  '^  squeeze,"  and  it  doefl  not 
fall  to  every  one's  lot  to  inhabit  a  Garden  of  Flowers,  and  call  the  emperor 
cousin.  On  liiis  account  it  is  that  most  of  the  haughty  satraps  who  sway 
the  destinies  of  millions  are  men  of  very  humble  origin,  not  absolutely  of 
the  humblest,  because  the  poor  and  numerous  race  whom  we  call  "coolies** 
can  seldom  contrive  to  educate  their  ofispring  at  all.  The  lettered  aris- 
tocracy generally  springs  from  obscure  little  shops,  from  booths  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities,  or  from  fiurms  where  the  cultivator  tills  his  field  with  as 
clumsy  implements  and  as  amazing  neatness  as  his  ancestors  did  when 
Europe  was  a  tangled  swamp.     Teh,  for  instance,  a  red-button  of  the 
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£nt  class,  was  the  son  of  a  petty  broker,  courtier-marron,  as  tlic  French 
itfle  it  Let  us  follow  our  graduate,  whom  we  will  suppose  to  be  able 
tod  ambitious,  on  his  upward  course.  Being  accomplished  in  all  things, 
aooording  to  Chinese  recipes,  and  having  a  little  money  to  invest  in  pre- 
KBts,  red  note-paper,  and  dinners,  the  student  soon  gets  a  place.  He  is, 
k(  OS  ay,  a  deputy^s  deputy  in  the  customs ;  and  his  duty  is  to  levy  toll 
OD  tlie  salt  from  the  north,  on  the  tea  going  to  Canton  for  barbarian  tea- 
pots, or  the  furs  and  felts  of  Tartary.  Small,  indeed,  is  his  pay,  perhaps 
I  dollar  a  week ;  hardly  enough  to  purchase  the  great  sheets  of  Ictter- 
fqwr,  crimson,  scarlet,  or  rose-coloured,  on  which  he  inscribes  long- 
winded  compliments  to  the  heads  of  his  department,  to  the  prefect,  the 
jndgei,  censors,  eveiybody !  Well  for  him,  poor  fellow,  if  red  paper  and 
flfosid  flattery  were  all  that  his  superiors  required  at  his  hands.  Not  so  1 
he  TBXUtL  make  little  birthday  presents  of  sweetmeats,  fruit,  flowers,  silken 
acu£^  and  curious  handkerchiefs,  to  fat  commissioners  and  snug  inspec- 
ton;  he  must  fee  their  harpies  of  servants ;  he  must  give  social  suppers, 
pipe^  and  drink,  to  their  secretaries,  messengers,  and  general  hangers-on. 
AH  tfaii  oat  of  a  poor  hebdomadal  crown-piece!  And  yet  that  same 
doDar  should  feed  and  clothe  our  young  mandarin,  provide  Iiim  with  fish 
sod  lioey  tea  and  arrack,  and  opium  and  tobacco,  and  all  his  little  com- 
fcfta  and  luxuries.  And  yet  he  will  live,  and  £itten,  and  smoke  the  pipe 
of  contentment,  and  keep  out  of  debt.  Perquisites,  as  he  and  his  masters 
weQ  know,  do  for  him  what  his  pay  cannot  do.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
screw  a  trifle  from  every  unofficial  person  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
— to  insert  a  dexterous  thumb  into  every  pie  that  passes  the  customs.  The 
danger  is  itther  in  the  very  facility  of  extortion.  Boguery  is  permissible 
in  an  offioer  of  the  emperor's — scandal  never  I  If  a  complaint  is  made  by 
anj  sturdy  merchant,  or  by  any  troublesome  aggregate  of  smaller  men,  the 
mandarin's  gilt  copper  button  does  not  save  him  from  loss  of  place.  He 
that  is  too  open  in  his  thefts  is  no  true  literate,  and  unfit  to  "  convey  "  to 
his  decorous  coffers  the  customary  pickings  of  a  mandarin.  But  a  wise 
gradoate  will  not  act  thus.  Our  rising  young  friend  will  take  so  little  wool 
that  no  shorn  sheep  shall  care  to  bleat  against  the  shearer.  Contenting 
himself  with  a  little  illegal  tribute  from  many  travellers,  he  will  thrive. 
His  presents  will  produce  their  firuit  He  will  be  promoted  to  the  eighth 
dsas,  and  wear  a  copper  button  still,  but  of  another  pattern.  The  same 
tactics  will  buoy  him  up.  Grood  conduct  can  and  will  procure  him  the  ball 
or  button  of  the  seventh  class,  copper  also,  but  peculiarly  wrought,  gilt, 
and  burnished.  Grood  conduct,  as  the  Chinese  understand  it,  that  is, 
decorous,  prudent  knaveiy,  has  brought  him  thus  far ;  but  now  succeeds 
the  stumbling-block  of  a  new  examination.  Being  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  having  the  best  professional  help,  our  young  mandarin  gets  well 
through,  and  proudly  struts  forth  in  a  new  and  lofty  cap,  decorated  with 
the  sixth-class  knob  of  white  stone,  generally  of  milk-white  quartz.  A 
Bztfa-dass  mandarin  is  somebody  in  the  knd.  No  longer  a  mere  subaltern, 
fttcfaing  and  carxying  for  his  Ghiefs,  he  is  now  eligible  for  many  posts  in 
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the  police,  the  reventLCi  or  tlie  treasiiiy.     He  is  a  small  tnagrstrate 


lias 


and 


bid  a  doze  a  red-robed 


[J  court  of  his  own, 
with  pheasant  feathers  in  their  caps,  to  unsheath  the  sword  of  Jitstice, 
However,  though  he  may  nnsheath  the  sword  of  Justice  in  terro^ 
rem,  he  is  not  yet  qualified  to  use  it.  Capital  pxmifilimenta  must  bo 
decreed  by  greatei-  than  he.  His  atithority  is  over  the  thumbs  and  bads 
crf  the  commonalty,  whom  he  hani^s  up  by  the  fingenSj  or  bastinadoes 
soundly;  but  he  dare  not  decapitate,  and  cannot  administer  even  the 
"cangue,"  or  bamboo  pillory,  for  long  periods.  Still  his  motto  i« 
Excelsior,  in  a  sense  of  strict  worldliness,  and  ho  can  only  rise  by  friends 
and  patrons.  These  nmst  be  conciliated ;  Mammon  alone  can  win  therr 
good  offices  in  that  venal  land,  and  piibhc  plunder  can  alone  supply  tiie 
wherewithal.  Nor  has  a  mandarin  any  means  of  self-advancement,  aporl 
from  bribery  sustained  by  extortion*  Literature,  in  that  learned  I 
bookworms^  cannot  be  made  to  plump  our  graduate^s  purse.  Booki 
esteemed,  it  is  true,  but  not  new  books.  Whj  have  new  books  where 
ideas  are  voted  herteies?  The  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  is  all  the  Chinese 
care  for.  Such  authors  as  they  have  are  poor  starvelings,  despised  and 
neglected ;  and  the  writer  does  not  seek  a  piiblishcr,  but  a  patron,  for  Ida 
smooth  verses.  Of  course,  the  mandarin  of  the  sixth  order  cannot  con- 
descend sc>  far.  He  has  made  his  election,  and  he  aits  in  the  seat  of 
Themis,  and  weighs  the  arguments — ^silver  ones^ — on  both  sides  of  a  difipute^ 
If  he  escapes  a  scandal,  and  consequent  ruin,  he  may  hope  in  a  year  or 
two  to  have  a  new  cap,  crystal-buttoned  this  time,  and  to  enter  the  ^h 
class.  ThcTe  are  some  excellent  rules  respecting  mandarins  that  are 
worthy  of  note.  No  man  may  be  a  mandarin  holding  offioe  in  his  native 
place ;  he  may  exercise  no  trade ;  he  is  frequently  moved  from  station  to 
station,  and  he  is  strictly  forbidden  to  marry  any  female  belonging  to  the 
province  where  he  is  on  duty.  This  is  a  good  provision  against  seditious 
leagues  being  formed  by  powerful  satraps  in  their  native  district,  or  in 
one  that  had  long  been  their  home,  and  is  presumed  to  guard  against  the 
warping  of  justice  to  serve  local  friendships.  But  venality  is  worse  than 
partiality  ;  and  the  tribunals  are  corrupt  enough  to  gratify  that  old 
emperor,  second  of  the  Tartar  dynasty,  who  declared  that  the  judges  ought 
to  be  iniquitous,  to  check  litigation,  as  otherwise  the  Chinese  would  never 
be  cured  of  dabbling  in  law.  One  more  promotion,  and  the  cap  of 'our 
mandarin  is  bedecked  with  a  button  of  pale  blue.  His  pay  is  higher,  and 
his  chances  of  peculation  greater.  Sedulously  he  applies  himself  to  his 
future  elevation.  Another  examination  must  be  gone  through,  and  a 
sort  of  doctorial  degree  taken,  before  he  is  capable  of  a  loftier  grade. 
This  is  a  hard  test,  but  his  good  memory  and  keen  wit  overcome 
It,  and  behold  him  in  the  tliird  class!  with  a  great  button  of  ti^ns- 
parent  blue  stone,  beryl  or  sapphire,  sparkling  on  his  headgear.  He 
is  £t  for  much  now,  but  not  for  all.  There  are  comfortable  berths 
awaiting  him,  but  some  of  the  most  tempting  baits  are  still  beyond 
his  reaoh*    No  more  degrees,   at  least  I    no  more  cramming  of  pro- 
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fahs  I     He  has  enough  to  do  to  fill  his  pookets,  polish  his  long  carved. 

nJky  eat  melon  seeds  between  his  opium  pipes,  talk  taolij  and  write  letters. 

To  talk  t€U>li  is  a  great  art     As  our  mandarin  rises  in  life,  he  converses  in 

it  more  and  more  fluently.     At  eveiy  step,  more  and  more  flowery  grows 

ids  diKx>ur8e,  stufied  with  tropes,  metaphors,  and  Delphic  ambiguities. 

Am  for  the  letter- writing,  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  him,  brush  in  hand, 

paintiDg  those  eymbolic  Chinese  letters,  firmly  and  elegantly,  with  per- 

himed  black  or  yellow  ink  on  scarlet  paper  edged  with  gold-leaf. 

A  third-class  official  is  not  yet  too  grand  to  write.  By  and  by,  he 
win  have  a  secretary  always  at  his  elbow,  but  not  yet.  And  a  Chinaman 
writes  more  letters  in  a  week  than  we  in  a  year.  Our  firiend  is  a  collector, 
by  this,  or  presides  over  the  tribimal  of  rites,  but  it  is  in  a  third-rate  town, 
a  small  place  that  he  hopes  soon  to  leave.  Astuteness  and  industry 
manage  the  change.  The  carved  coral  button  of  the  second  class  carries 
our  mandarin  to  a  great  city,  where  a  million  of  human  beings  shall 
tremble  at  his  nod.  No  longer  collector  or  president  of  rites,  he  is  chief 
oommisaoncr  of  treasures  and  morals,  or  possibly  inspector  of  crimes.  He 
dwells  in  a  palace  now,  he  has  gardens  and  park,  his  banquets  are  superb, 
Bone  are  above  him,  save  the  viceroy,  and  it  is  his  turn  to  have  parasites 
md  followers.  Still  he  has  a  soul  above  buttons,  at  least  above  carved 
cond  buttons.  He  fawns,  and  worms  his  way,  and  crawls  up  the  gilded 
bdder  to  its  topmost  giddy  round.  Behold  him  at  the  summit  of  his 
ambitious  dreams,  mandarin  of  the  first  class,  viceroy  of  a  province  I  On 
Ins  cap  rises  proudly  the  plain  red  coral  button  of  the  proudest  Chinese 
chivalry.  On  his  breast  and  back,  wrought  gorgeously  in  gold  and  silver, 
glitter  the  imperial  aims,  the  dragon  with  open  jaws.  Through  what 
difficulties,  what  traps  and  snares,  what  labyrinths  of  lies,  has  he  fought 
his  tortaouB  way !  There  is  something  admirable  in  the  pertinacity  of  the 
man,  however  we  despise  his  roguery  and  &lsenesR.  He  was  bom  in  a 
cottage ;  he  sleeps  in  a  grand  marble  palace,  guards  at  the  gate,  troops  of 
miken  attendants  within  call,  everything  rich,  and  fair,  and  bright,  that 
China  can  ofier  and  money  buy,  collected  round  him.  And  all  this 
becanae  he  learned  his  lesson  like  a  good  boy,  and  was  a  studious  youth, 
and  took  honours  at  college !  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory  of  the  thing, 
and  there  is  something  noble  in  the  generous  justice  which  first  threw 
open  to  all  the  race  of  life,  all  comers,  hmnble  or  high,  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  the  first  prizes  of  a  public  career,  a  fidr  field  promised  to 
an  alike,  and  the  best  man  to  win.  True,  our  mandarin  is  not  impeccable, 
but  the  standard  of  Chinese  morality  is  not  a  high  one,  and  perhaps  he  is 
on  a  par  with  his  neighbonis.  Will  he  rest  now  he  has  won  the  goal  ? 
Han  is  not  made  to  rest,  and  mandarins,  even  coral-buttoned,  are  men  still. 
Although  our  graduate  is  sure,  now,  of  something  good  in  the  gifl  of  the 
Downing-street  of  Pekin,  he  pants  for  more.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
Tieeroy  of  a  province,  oensor  of  China,  governor  of  a  town  where  Bar- 
buims  have  to  be  ikalt  with,  or  imperial  commissioner  over  one  of 
those  subject  allies,  the  bordering  kingdoms.     It  is  not  enough  to  have 
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the  plain  coral  globe,  and  the  dragon  on  breast  and  back,  like  a  jewelled 
Brazilian  beetle.  To  some  ^tvoured  mandarins,  the  emperor  grants  the 
right  to  wear  red  sashes,  yellow  caps,  and  peacock  feathers,  the  proud  badges 
of  the  imperial  ^mily.  Our  mandarin,  the  son  of  a  farmer  or  huckster, 
wins  the  day  once  more,  and  indues  the  marks  of  Mantchoo  royalty,  vain 
as  Wolsey  of  his  cardinal^s  hat.  One  more  distinction — the  lettered 
aristocrat  is  still  untitled.  He  asks  for  one  of  those  rare  patents  of 
nobility  that  are  given  only  to  high  dignitaries.  There  are  five  such  in 
the  emperor^s  gifl.  They  correspond  with  ordinary  European  titles,  and 
were  not  improbably  copied  from  them,  since  their  antiquity  seems 
dubious.  There  is  the  rank  of  koung^  or  duke  (possibly  the  same  as  konig, 
or  king);  hevn^  or  marquis ;  then  coimt,  which  \aphy  in  Chinese  ;  tzc  for 
baron,  much  like  sneeze  in  sound ;  and  nan  for  knight.  The  mandarin, 
so  long  successful,  can  feel  a  flutter  of  hope  still.  Will  he  be  a  knight  or 
a  baron  ?  low  down  in  the  roll  of  nobles ;  or  will  a  lofHer  style  be  his  7 
He  draws  the  great  prize  I  His  patent  arrives,  and  it  creates  him  a  koung 
or  duke,  under  the  emperor's  dragon  seal,  and  the  signature  of  the 
emperor's  own  sacred  vermilion  pencil.  But  the  dukedom  is  not  here- 
ditary, any  more  than  the  mandarinate.  The  nobility  conferred  in  China 
does  not  go  down ;  on  the  contrary,  it  goes  %tp,  A  man's  ancestors  are 
ennobled,  because  it  is  thought  monstrous  that  the  son  should  rank  above 
the  Either.  So  all  our  mandarin's  progenitors,  up  to  Adam,  are  noblefl^ 
dukes,  and  mandarins  of  the  first  class,  and  their  ghosts  are  duly  entitled 
to  wear  caps  of  yellow,  coral  buttons,  peacock's  plumage,  dragons  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  rest,  and  to  take  place  and  precedency  over  all  the 
other  ghosts  in  ghostdom.  And  our  mandarin  puts  up  their  statues  (&ncy 
portraits)  in  a  fine  hall,  with  an  altar  apiece,  and  bums  incense  and  gilt 
paper  before  them  on  every  feast  day.  The  worship  of  ancestors  is  hii 
religion — ^that  and  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  Confucius.  But  his  chil- 
dren wiU  not  inherit  his  honours.  Even  his  savings  are  not  secure  firom 
the  fiscal  authorities.  They,  the  children,  grow  up  dissipated  and  idle, 
and  are  the  loungers  and  debauchees  of  China.  Seldom  do  they  paas  an 
examination,  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  lettered  sire.  Had  our 
graduate  been  a  military  mandarin,  his  education  would  have  been 
different.  The  militaiy  mandarins  are  generally  Tartars ;  they  have  less 
book-lore,  and  more  rule  of  thumb,  to  master.  They  pass  examina- 
tions in  learning,  but  more  in  the  use  of  arms,  horsemanship,  shooting 
with  the  bow,  and  hurling  great  stones.  Such  was  the  discipline  of  those 
stout  Tartars  who  made  so  gallant  a  stand  the  other  day  against  our  Sikh 
horse,  and  who  showed  that  Xhej  lacked  nothing  of  what  a  soldier  should 
have,  except  weapons  and  European  order.  The  military  mandarins  do 
not,  however,  take  as  high  a  position  as  the  civil  mandarins ;  and  both  are 
liable  to  confiscation,  degrading  punishments,  and  exile  into  Mongolia. 
The  only  hereditary  nobles  are  the  Tartar  pnnces  akin  to  the  emperor, 
who  hold  no  posts,  but  vegetate  on  little  pensions,  poor  relations  of  the 
Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 


^a^hU^m^b. 


To  a  voyager  approacbing  the  shores  of  England  from  tlie  westward,  one 
of  the  earliest  objects  for  his  attention  would  be  a  strange-looking  crafl 
moored  in  deep  water  midway  between  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  main. 
She  floats,  but  does  not  seem  to  move;  she  has  masts,  but  they  are 
short  and  thick,  with  no  sails,  the  rigging  consisting  only  of  a  few  stays, 
and  the  masts  terminating  in  large  open  globes.  The  hull  is  of  a  bright 
red,  with  the  name  of  the  vessel  painted  in  huge  capitals  upon  her 
ndes;  and  she  lies  as  idle  (but  not  as  useless)  as  "a  painted  ship  upon  a 
painted  ocean.'* 

If  the  voyager  should  be  a  man  of  inquiring  disposition,  and  were  to 
go  on  board  this  curiosity,  he  would  find  a  watch  on  deck,  and  (if  it  were 
Sunday)  eleven  or  twelve  men,  all  in  uniform  and  all  at  prayers  in  the 
dcan-swcpt  cabin.  There  are  no  traces  of  trade  or  conmicrce,  and, 
apart  from  the  carronades  for  signals,  the  fittings  spe.ik  still  less  of  war. 
The  flag  haa  four  ancient  ships  upon  it,  the  arms  have  a  mystical  and 
religious  motto,  and  something  will  probably  be  said  about  the  guild, 
fraternity,  and  brotherhood  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  ;  but  even 
if  the  observer  be  come  firom  a  Catholic  countr}',  he  will  soon  perceive 
that  this,  being  a  light- ship,  cannot  possibly  be  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  light- vessel  is  a  thing  characteristic  of  England ;  and  it  is  rather 
Rtrange  that  whilst  there  are  at  this  moment  thirty-four  light-vessels  at 
public  stations  roimd  the  coast  of  England  proper,  there  are  only  four  in 
Ireland,  and  none  in  Scotland.  The  reason  is  partly  a  geological  one. 
The  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  chiefly  granite,  porphyry,  and  the 
harder  rocks;  and  although  centuries  upon  centuries  of  weather  have 
disintegrated  the  sofler  veins  in  these,  and  created  deeply-sen-ated  sea- 
boards, lull  of  lochs,  and  loughs,  and  sounds,  there  remain  isolated  blocks 
of  terra  firma,  lying  far  out  to  seaward,  on  which  rock-lighthouses  can  be 
placed.  But  in  the  south  and  east  of  England,  where  the  littorals  are 
chalk  or  friable  alluvial  cliffs,  and  the  bottoms  shifting  sands,  there  is 
often  little  or  no  basis  for  a  lighthouse  where  a  light  is  most  wanted, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  station  a  vessel  and  keep  it  in  position 
as  best  may  be  done. 

The  use  of  a  lighthouse  on  a  rock  in  the  ocean  is  primarily  to  mark 
that  rock,  and  to  prevent  ships  knocking  holes  in  their  bottoms  on  it ; 
but  the  class  of  dangers  for  which  light-vessels  are  used  is  chiefly  that 
of  sands — sands  which  shifl — and  afler  which  the  light-vessel  can  1)0 
shifted  also.  Again,  theae  sands  have  not  only  to  be  avoided  for  thcm- 
adves,  but  the  valleys  between  them  are,  in  such  places  as  Yarmouth  and  J 
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Lowestoft  Eoads,  the  only  entrances  to  safe  anchorages  and  to  harboizrs. 
Tlie  light-vessel  may  be  placed  either  on  the  edge  of  the  land,  as  a 
warning,  or  in  the  deep  water  of  the  mid-channel,  to  serve  as  a  leading 
light,  which  ships  may  boldly  steer  for,  and  approach  with  impunity,  short 
of  rubbing  sides.  She  may  also  be  applied  to  a  third  use,  as  in  Cardigan 
Bay,  into  which  there  is  a  most  subtle  and  dangerous  indraught — a 
set  of  water  from  the  south-westward — so  that  vessels  working  up  for 
Liverpool  or  the  Clyde  were  in  constant  fear  of  drifting  too  far  to  the 
eastward,  and  getting  on  shore  in  the  northern  curve  of  the  bay;  but  now 
that  a  light-vessel  has  been  placed  midway  between  the  north  and  south 
horns  of  the  curve,  and  on  the  chord  of  the  arc,  in  water  far  too  deep  for 
the  foundations  of  a  lighthouse,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  proper  fair- 
way is  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  roadway  of  a  street. 

The  Norc  light  (the  oldest  of  its  race)  was  placed  in  1732 ;  the  Dud- 
ffcon,  off  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  in  1736  ;  the  Newarpy  the  Chodmriy  and 
the  Owers,  go  back  into  the  last  century;  and  the  Sunk  and  Galloper 
were  placed  early  in  this.  This  last  and  the  Bembn'dge  were  stationed 
by  the  Admiralty  for  the  guidance  of  the  navy  in  the  old  war,  but  at  the 
peace  were  surrendered  to  the  Trinity  House,  in  whose  hands  the  system 
has  attained  its  present  dimensions. 

A  century  has  done  wonders.  The  old  original  Dudgeon  was  a  cutter, 
and  at  one  time  had  lights  hanging  to  the  extremities  of  its  yards,  pro- 
bably not  unlike  a  Chinese  junk  celebrating  a  Feast  of  Lanterns;  but  now 
the  light-ships  are  vessels  of  from  IGO  to  180  tons  burden,  80  or  90  feet 
long,  by  21  broad:  except  the  little  Calshot,  which,  moored  in  slieltered 
water  between  Southampton  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  barely  reaches  100 
tons.  The  main  object  to  be  attained  may  be  said  to  be  the  reverse  of  a 
packet-ship.  The  aim  in  constructing  a  mail-boat  is  to  find  a  shape  that 
will  allow  wind  or  steam  to  force  it  quickly  through  the  water ;  in  a  light- 
vessel  the  desideratimi  is  that  the  wind  or  water  should  go  as  freely  past 
it  as  possible.  With  this  view,  stem  and  stem  are  rounded  wedges,  and 
to  give  it  steadiness  two  bilge-pieces  are  fastened  on  each  side. 

That  light-vessels  do  occasionally  behave  like  other  ships,  and  roll  and 
pitch  under  the  influence  of  wave  and  tide,  is  unfortunately  too  true,  and 
this  condition  has  defined  the  character  of  the  lighting  apparatus.  On 
shore,  in  a  perfectly  steady  structure,  with  a  large  14-feet  lantern,  the 
optician  and  the  lamp-manufacturer  can  make  all  sorts  of  delicate 
arrangements,  can  adjust  their  prisms  and  their  pressure  lamps  to  a 
nicety,  and,  however  great  the  elevation  and  consequent  range,  can  strike 
the  horizon  truly  without  any  waste  of  light;  but  the  primary  condition 
on  board  a  pitching  and  rocking  vessel  is  to  see  that  the  light  will  "  live." 
Hence,  with  the  exception  of  two  dioptric  apparatus,  which  are  kept  on  deck 
or  at  low  elevations,  to  be  near  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  lights  are  argand- 
lamps,  balanced  and  gimbled  to  get  the  vertical  position  in  which  alono 
they  can  remain  alight.  These  lamps  are  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  placed  in  12-inch  parabolic  reflectors  ;  eight  of  these 
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hack  to  hack  complete  the  circle,  which,  of  course,  can  be  doubled.  Tlio 
kntcms  in  which  the  lamps  are  fixed  surround  the  masts,  and  slide  u]> 
and  down  them,  being  housed  on  deck  by  day,  and  elevat<;d  and  suspended 
at  night  by  lantem-ties.  The  height  of  the  light  above  the  sea  is 
p»nerally  thirty-eight  feet,  but  where  two  or  more  are  shown  from  one 
ship  a  difference  of  elevation  serves  to  give  greater  distinction  from  any 
light  borne  by  other  vessels. 

A  light  at  this  elevation  will  be  seen  by  an  observer  whose  eye  is  on 
the  lovol  of  the  water  at  the  distance  of  between  six  and  seven  miles ;  but 
as  the  eye  of  an  observer  at  sea  is  generally  some  considerable  height 
above  the  water  level,  an  ordinary  floating  light  may  be  seen  by  mariners 
for  alx>ut  ten  miles;  a  distance  which  is  considered  sufficient  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Where  it  is  considered  desirable  to  have  a  revolving  b'ght,  four 
burners  are  generally  used,  and  the  motion  is  given  by  clock-work.  It  is 
Raid  that  revolving  lights  are  seen  farther  than  fixed  lights ;  not  because 
they  actually  travel  farther,  but  because  the  flash  appeals  to  the  optic 
nerve  more  sensibly,  and  k^eps  attention  more  alive ;  but  this  is  of  less  con- 
j»eqnence  in  floating  lights,  where  the  lowness  of  the  elevation  practically 
limits  the  range.  When,  therefore,  the  revolving  light  is  used  on  board 
a  L'ght- vessel,  it  is  not  so  much  to  ensure  length  of  range  us  diatinctive- 
nws ;  and  with  the  same  object  we  have  the  frequent  use  of  red  light. 

There  is  no  article  of  combustion  suitable  for  lighthouse  purposes 
wliich  generates  a  red  light ;  the  only  way  to  produce  one  is  to  put  a  red 
plxss  in  front  of  the  ordinary  white  light;  and  practically  it  is  found  that  a 
light  cannot  be  seen  through  red  glass  much  above  nine  or  ton  miles. 
When,  therefore,  a  light  is  exhibited  from  a  pillar  in  the  sea  100  feet  high, 
which  would  give  a  range  to  the  deck  of  a  ship  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles; 
cr  from  a  tower  on  a  headland  540  feet  high,  which  gives  a  range  of  thirty- 
tiro  miles,  it  would  be  a  pity,  unless  for  special  reasons,  to  make  that 
light  red,  and  limit  its  range  to  ten  miles ;  but  since  no  floating  light  at 
thirty-eight  feet  can,  owing  to  the  cuitc  of  the  earth's  surface,  be  seen 
ferther  than  ten  miles,  and  is  seldom  wanted  to  be  seen  more  than  half  or 
t\io-thii-d3  that  distance,  red  becomes  legitimate  and  veiy  useful  for 
distinctive  purposes. 

One  of  the  gravest  questions  connected  with  the  consideration  of 
placing  a  light-vessel,  is  whether  she  will  be  likely  to  stay  where  she 
is  put ;  the  rule  amongst  sailoi-s  being,  better  no  light  at  all  than  an 
nnccrtain  one.  The  precautions  against  breaking  adrift  are  consequently 
very  great.  The  cables  are  iron,  peculiarly  prepared  and  toughened, 
'*  patent,  proved,  short- linked,  IJ-inch  cable,"  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
vessel  of  600  or  700  tons,  and  those  are  only  100.  In  narrow 
channels  the  moorings  consist  of  a  chain  lying  along  the  ground  ibr 
1,260  feet,  with  a  thirty-two  hundredweight  anchor,  in  the  shape  of 
a  mushroom,  at  each  end,  and  a  s>vivel  in  the  centre,  from  which  rises 
630  feet  of  chain  as  a  bridle  or  veering  cable,  passing  into  the  vessel  on 
one  ride  of  the  bow.    In  deep-sea  channels  a  ungle  vertical  cliain  is 
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employed,  1,260  feet  long;  but  there  is  one  vessel  in  240  feet  water,  the 
one  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Article,  which  has  a  chain  1,890 
feet,  or  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  mushroom  of  forty 
hundredweight ;  and  such  is  the  occasional  condition  of  weather  in  whidi 
this  vessel  lives,  that  she  has  been  known  to  have  out  1,800  feet  of  chain  at 
once.  This  chain,  lying  along  the  bottom,  acts  as  additional  drag  upon  the 
vessel  when  she  is  driving  before  the  full  scud  of  those  terrific  seaa  which 
rush  by  from  the  Atlantic,  with*the  momentum  of  8,000  miles  upon  them, 
and  when  she  comes  to  the  end  of  her  tether,  and  has  to  lift  it,  or  part  from 
it,  it  rises  in  a  curve,  which  spares  both  the  vessel  at  one  end  and  the  anchor 
at  the  other.  Once  this  vessel  broke  adrifl,  and-  only  once.  In  common 
with  all  the  rest,  she  has  groimd-tackle  on  board  to  use  in  such  emer- 
gencies, two  bower  anchors  twenty  and  fifleen  hundredweight  each,  with 
cables  respectively  1,260  and  900  feet  long.  One  of  these  goes  overboard 
the  moment  the  vessel  is  felt  to  be  either  parted  from  her  mooring,  or  to 
be  dragging  her  mushroom.  Sometimes  they  bring  up  instantly,  some- 
times not  for  many  hours;  but  if  the  position  is  much  shifted,  out  go 
what  have  become  misleading  lights,  red  warning  signals  are  hoisted,  guns 
fired,  assistance  summoned,  and  the  vessel  replaced  as  soon  as  may  be. 

A  spare  vessel  is  always  lying  ready  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  district, 
and  in  these  days  of  telegraphs  the  accident  is  sometimes  known  within  an 
hour;  the  men  on  shore  are  then  mustered,  the  fresh  vessel  is  in  tow  of  a 
powerful  steamer,  and  perhaps  at  the  station  which  the  other  has  quitted, 
before  the  evening  sunset.  Sometimes  in  a  gi*eat  gale  of  wind  with  thick 
weather  and  drifting  rain  or  snow,  with  no  marks  or  bearings  visible,  and  the 
vessel  pitching  heavily  in  the  storm,  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  she  is 
dragging  or  not ;  at  such  times  tlie  spare  anchor  is  prepared  for  letting  go, 
and  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  ofliper  in  charge  to  keep  a  vigilant  look  out 
the  whole  of  the  lee  tide,  having  the  deep-sea  lead  overboard,  lying  on 
the  ground,  with  the  rope  loose.  This  deep-sea  lead  weighs  twenty-eight 
pounds,  and  lies  quietly  at  the  bottom,  with  the  rope  slack,  so  long  as  tiie 
vessel  is  held  by  its  anchor ;  but  the  moment  she  drags,  the  rope  tightens, 
and  the  tale  is  told.  Sometimes  the  chain  goes  with  a  snap :  there  is 
no  mistake  about  it  then.  When  all  is  right  again,  the  broken  link  is 
cut  out  and  sent  up  to  head-quarters,  to  be  compared  with  the  link  which 
was  taken  off  when  the  cable  was  proved  ;  it  is  there  examined  as  to  its 
grain  and  fibre,  and,  indeed,  has  a  sort  of  general  court-martial  held  upon 
it :  for  the  breaking  adrifl  of  a  light-vessel  is  regarded  as  a  very  serious 
affair,  and  when  it  happens,  everybody  concerned,  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  district  to  the  last  man  who  has  joined,  has  to  look  sharp  and  have 
his  wits  about  him.  Here  is  the  record  of  a  case,  in  the  words  of  one  in 
whose  family,  for  three  generations,  vigilance  has  been  hereditary,  and  the 
service  an  honourable  calling. 

"  On  the  13th  October,  1829,  I  went  out  from  Yarmouth  in  the 
Diligent  tender,  for  the  pmpose  of  relieving  the  Haisbro'  light-vessel 
(now  called  the  Newarp)  and  shifting  and  replacing  one  or  two  buoys. 
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After  shiiVing  the  St.  Nicholas  buoy,  proceeded  to  the  northward,  but 
the  weather  looking  dirty,  bore  up,  and  anchored  off  the  jetty,  and 
came  on  shore  for  letters,  leaving  orders  for  the  boat  to  come  for  me  in 
the  morning.  Upon  going  down  to  the  beach  the  next  morning,  there 
being  every  appearance  of  an  increasing  gale,  I  sent  the  boat  off  with  an 
order  to  proceed  for  the  harbour ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  tender  got  on 
»1iore  upon  the  north  land,  where  she  laid  imtil  dark,  when  she  got  off,  as 
the  water  flowed,  and  proceeded  for  Lowestoft  Roads.  By  this  time  the 
gale  had  increased  to  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  shifted  from  W.N.W.  to 
N.E.  I  had  just  got  home  and  changed  my  clothing,  having  got  wet 
through  everything,  and  was  about  to  take  a  nap,  being  very  tired,  when 
the  door-bell  rang.  I  answered  it  myself,  thinking  it  might  be  the  wives 
of  Aome  of  the  people  on  board  the  Diligent,  but,  upon  opening  the  door, 
found  two  men,  who  said  the  Haisbro*  light-vessel  was  adrift.  On  gonig 
to  the  town  look-out,  I  found  it  was  too  true.  I  immediately  proceeded 
to  the  beach,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  boat  off  to  her;  but  although  I  offered 
the  beachmen  100/.,  they  would  not  attempt  it.  After  waiting  until 
midnight,  and  the  vessel  still  driving,  and  no  chance  of  getting  off  to  her 
the  sea  making  a  fair  run  over  the  jetty,  and  breaking  at  the  inner  end 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  I  took  a  postchaise  and  proceeded  to  Lowes- 
t(/ft,  in  hopes  of  getting  off  from  there,  the  vessel  still  driving  to  tlie 
soathward,  but  with  no  better  success.  I  therefore  gave  ordei-s  to  the 
beachmen,  as  scon  as  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  off,  to 
come  and  call  me  at  the  inn  where  I  stopped.  I  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  with  my  clothes  on,  and  dropped  off  to  sleep ;  but,  waking  in  a 
short  time,  and  daylight  just  making  its  appearance,  got  up,  and  went 
down  to  the  beach,  to  find  a  boat  in  the  act  of  launching,  but  before  I 
could  get  to  her  they  pushed  her  outside  the  breakers,  so  that  I  could  not 
get  on  board.  On  the  return  of  the  boat,  they  reported  that  she  had 
parted  from  her  ground-chain,  &c.  There  being  no  steam-vessel  pro- 
curable, I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  what  assistance  I  could  get,  and 
therefore  sent  off  the  same  large  yawl,  and  two  large  lug-sails  used  by  the 
fishing-boats  in  the  mackerel  season,  with  the  master  of  the  light-vessel 
(the  mate  having  previously  been  in  charge)  and  some  extra  hands,  with 
directions,  should  the  wind  come  from  the  south-west,  to  get  her  imder 
weigh  and  proceed  to  the  station,  she  being  about  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
distant  therefrom.  In  the  meantime  I  returned  to  Yarmouth  and  got 
new  moorings,  &c.  on  board  the  tender,  and  on  the  18th  the  light- vessel 
was  re-moored  at  her  station." 

This  vessel  had  been  moored  with  180  feet  of  2-inch  chain  nearest 
the  ground,  joined  to  720  feet  of  13  J-inch  rope,  and  as  it  had  given  way 
at  the  junction  of  the  two,  and  the  sliip  when  drifUng  was  trailing  this 
720  feet  of  thick  rope  along  the  bottom,  the  officer  in  charge  represented 
that,  in  the  confusion  of  wind  and  weather,  the  drift  had  been  too  imper- 
oeptible  for  him  to  discern  it  for  awhile :  but  occurrences  of  this  sort  are 
ilwBys  subjected  to  the  most  searching  inquiry,  and  any  one  to  whom  the 
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slightest  shadow  of  blame  can  attach  has  necessarily  reason  to  remember 
it  long  after. 

There  was  'a  great  storm  on  the  east  coast  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1849,  when  the  Leman  and  Ower,  the  Cockle  Gatt  and  the  Nore^  were 
all  adrifl,  and  their  lights  out  for  two  or  three  nights.  Again,  1856 
jind  1857  proved  somewhat  trying  years  lor  light-vessels;  but  when 
it  is  considered  what  conditions  of  wind  and  weather  these  Yesaels 
have  to  live  through,  and  that  they  have  to  be  anchored  not  in  the 
moat  sheltered  positions,  or  in  the  best  holding  ground,  but  just  where 
their  light  will  be  the  most  useful,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  go 
adrift,  but  that  they  don't.  In  addition  to  these  natural  dangers,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  run  into  by  other  vessels,  and  are  sometimeB 
seiiously  diimaged  in  that  way  ;  yet  amongst  the  whole  thirty-four,  there 
is  no  instance  of  one  having  been  either  ashore  or  lost.  Is  it  not  fiur  to 
infer  that  not  only  are  they  and  all  their  appointments  very  strong,  but 
that  the  service  is  highly  organized  and  well-regulated,  under  which  such 
results  have  been  attained?  The  sailors  themselves  say,  simply  andpioualyi 
that  Providence  certainly  watches  over  them  in  an  especial  degree. 

The  crew  of  an  ordinary  light-sliip  consists  of  master,  mate,  and  nine 
men,  the  latter  divided  into  three  watches,  two  on  board  and  one  on  shore; 
therefore,  the  men  are  on  board  two  months  and  on  shore  one,  the  master 
and  mate  on  board  alternately  month  and  month.  Among  the  nine  men, 
three  are  lamp-trimmers,  two  on  board  at  the  same  time,  one  of  them 
taking  the  management  of  the  lighting  for  one  month,  the  other  acting  as 
cook  during  the  same  time ;  wliilst  the  other  five,  one  of  whom  is  a 
qualified  carpenter,  keep  the  vessel  clean  and  everything  in  good  order. 
The  general  routine  of  the  duty  is  somehow  thus  : — Sunday ;  at  sunrise 
the  lantern  is  lowered  down  into  the  lantern-house,  the  lamplighter  then 
cleans  the  lantern,  and  trims  the  lamps  ready  for  lighting  the  ensuing  even- 
ing. At  8  A.  M.  all  hands  are  called,  the  hammocks  triced,  and  break&st 
sci-ved.  Ailer  this,  the  crew  clean  themselves,  and  at  10.30  muster 
in  the  cabin  for  divine  service.  At  sunset  the  lantern  is  hoisted,  and  at 
6  p.  M.  worship  is  again  celebrated  in  the  cabin.  On  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  routine  is  the  same,  without  the  service ;  and 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  it  is  varied  by  washing  of  decks  and  a 
general  cleaning  out  below.  Th^  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  ia  noted 
every  day  at  3  A.  u.,  at  sunrise,  at  9  A.  H.,  and  noon,  at  3  P.  u.,  at  sunset, 
at  9  p.  M.,  and  at  midnight.  In  foggy  weather  the  gong  is  beat  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  five  minutes,  both  by  jday  and  night.  The  watch  consists 
of  two  men  on  deck,  the  others  relieving  them  at  stated  intervals.  As 
near  as  possible  to  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  the  cable  is  heaved  in 
short,  in  order  that  the  shackles  and  swivels  may  be  exandned,  and  then 
veered  out  again. 

The  wages  of  these  men  is  at  present  about  fifty -five  shillings  a  month, 
increasing  through  the  higher  grades ;  the  master  receiving  eighty  pounds 
per  annum.     They  are  victualled,  when  afloat,  upon  a  weekly  allowance 
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oTlO  lbs.  of  meat,  J  lb.  of  suet,  7  lbs.  of  bread,  2  lbs.  of  flour,  7  lbs.  of 
potatoes,  1  pint  of  pease,  2  oz.  of  tea,  ^  lb.  of  sugar,  and  may  draw 
Is,  S(L  per  week  in  lieu  of  3  gallons  of  small- beer.  Wlicn  on  sliore, 
they  draw  Is.  3d.  per  daj  per  man  in  lieu  of  provisions. 

The  vessels  are  supplied  every  month  by  means  of  a  steamer  or  sailing 
teuder,  at  which  time  the  men  are  also  relieved,  master  or  mate  and  three 
men  coming  off,  and  the  same  number  going  on  shore.  When  on  shore, 
they  are  employed  at  the  dep6t  cleaning  chains,  painting  buoys,  filling  oil 
tins,  and  on  the  general  work  of  the  store. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  when  afloat  the  men  have  a  good 
dtal  of  time  upon  their  hands.  Rc^^ard  is  had  to  this,  and  a  general  tone 
of  decent,  orderly,  and  superior  conduct  is  successfully  enforced.  The 
men,  as  a  body,  are  very  respectable,  are  nearly  all  married,  and  with 
£unilies.  Swearing  and  profane  language  are,  of  course,  prohibited ;  each 
man  is  supplied  with  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book  for  his  own  use ;  there  is  a 
permanent  library  of  varied  and  entertaining  literature  on  board  ;  and 
boxes  of  books  (little  "  Mudie's  "  in  pea-jackets)  are  constantly  circulating 
amongst  them.  Some  of  the  men  who  upon  entering  the  service  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  master  and  mate, 
got  snflicient  education  to  justify  their  promotion ;  one,  in  particidar,  is 
now  a  master  himself,  and  a  very  efficient  oflicer. 

Moreover,  as  a  class,  the  men  are  very  ingenious  fellows.  Some  of 
them  take  canvas,  &c.  from  the  slop-sellers,  and  make  it  up ;  others 
learn  shoemaking,  and  make  and  mend  for  themselves  and  families ;  some 
make  models  of  vessels,  washing  troughs,  linen  horses,  pegs,  mats,  wheel- 
barrows, and  toys :  it  is  a  common  saying  at  Yarmouth,  "  Wait  for  the 
relief  of  a  light- vessel,  and  you  can  get  anything,  from  a  chest  of 
drawers  to  a  penny  whistle." 

Sometimes  the  even  tenor  of  their  daily  lives  is  more  painfully  varied. 
The  light- vessels  at  the  outer  stations,  such  as  the  Kentish  Knocks  Siinky 
or  Lcman  and  Ower^  frequently  have  shipwrecked  crews  on  board,  who 
have  escaped  from  their  vessels  in  boats  and  made  for  the  light-ship; 
where  they  obtain  food  and  shelter  until  they  can  be  sent  on  shore.  If  a 
TCEsel  is  seen  standing  into  danger,  guns  arc  fired  to  warn  her,  and  if  a 
ship  be  actually  in  distress,  assistance  is  siunmoncd  from  the  shore  in 
the  same  manner. 

Upon  two  occasions  within  our  recollection  light-vessels'  boats  have 
put  off  to  save  life,  and  have  succeeded.  Once  the  boat  of  the  Sunk  saved 
rix  men  and  a  boy  who  were  in  a  raft ;  and  once  from  the  Kentish  Knock 
they  got  a  crew  of  four  persons  from  a  small  vessel  on  the  sand.  This  was 
considered  a  very  heroic  action.  There  was  no  other  vessel  in  sight,  the 
men  were  utterly  exhausted,  the  ship  in  pieces,  and  a  most  dangerous  sea 
on  at  the  time.  As  a  general  rule  the  men  are  not  encouraged  to  do  this ; 
for  it  is  not  advisable  for  a  light-ship's  boat  to  leave  her,  unless  it  is 
quite  clear  it  can  return ;  the  five  men  required  to  man  the  boat  would 
leave  only  two  on  board  the  light- vessel ;  and  if  anything  should  happen 
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to  one  of  those  two,  the  other  could  not  possibly  carry  on  the  bnainesB  of 
the  ship. 

At  times  there  are  occasional  incidents  of  a  more  pleasing  character. 
The  vessels  are  frequently  visited  by  large  flights  of  birds,  which  are 
attracted  by  the  lights  in  the  night  and  fly  to  them.  ISlAuy  get  killed  and 
fall  on  the  deck,  others  alight  on  tlie  lantern  too  exhausted  to  make  any 
attempt  at  escape.  There  is* a  tradition  on  board  the  Newarp  (the  same 
vessel  which  led  the  superintendent  such  a  dance  along  the  east  coast  in 
1829),  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  birds  were  once  taken  in  a  night — ^thia 
vessel,  having  three  lanterns,  is  more  than  ordinarily  attractive ;  it  is  added 
that  the  crew  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  prepare  some  for  an 
enormous  sea-pie,  into  which  they  put  six  himdred,  and  what  with 
plucking  the  birds  and  cooking  the  pie,  it  was  six  in  the  evening  before 
dinner  was  annoimced.  A  sea-pie  is  made  by  putting  a  crust  into  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  earthen  jar  and  placing  a  layer  of  meat  or  birds  upon 
it,  then  another  crust,  more  birds,  and  so  on ;  according  to  the  number  of 
tiers  it  is  called  a  two  or  three  decker.  The  pie  in  question  is  doubtless 
still  remembered  as  the  Great  Eastern  of  the  caboose. 

These  are  some  of  the  curiosities  of  a  service  which  is  in  itself, 
to  bonow  the  title  of  a  recent  book,  one  of  the  "  curiosities  of  civili- 
zation." To  maintain  light  on  shore  is  comparatively  easy  even  in  the  early 
times  of  a  community  :  since  sailors  guide  themselves  by  marks  on  shore 
in  daylight,  what  so  natural  as  that  their  relatives  and  friends  should  en- 
deavour to  make  the  same  marks  still  visible  afler  daylight  has  departed, 
by  lighting  fires  upon  them  or  about  them  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  lighting 
up  sands  and  channels  fur  from  shore,  so  that  England's  great  hearty  hands 
may  stretch  out  twenty  miles  to  seawai'd  to  guide  her  adventurous 
children  and  greet  the  commerce  of  the  world,  the  providence  and  the 
forethought,  the  wisdom  and  the  audacity  to  do  this  thoroughly  and 
well,  could  only  emanate  from  a  board  of  experienced  sailors  well  qualified 
for  their  work. 

Some  very  interesting  records  might  be  given  of  the  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  an  institution  which  is  still  animated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
early  navigators,  and  which  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  Drake  and  Raleigh 
for  approving  counsellors,  cherished  and  endowed.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  its  usages  and  titles  are  as  qiudnt  and  venerable  as  its  flag ;  but  that  is 
only  because  it  has  had  vitality  enough  to  live  on  until  its  original 
customs  have  become  quaint  and  venerable.  By  virtue  of  its  peculiar 
constitution,  which  saves  it  from  the  perils  of  political  party  patronage 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  local  jobbery  on  the  other,  it  has  not  only 
survived  many  centuries  of  change,  but  has  kept  advancing  abreast  of 
the  best  practical  science  of  the  day  ;  and  whilst  the  highest  in  influence 
or  station  in  the  realm  count  it  an  added  honour  to  be  enrolled  as  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  the  conunon  sailor  feels  the  dignity  of 
the  button,  and  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  a  light-vessel. 
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Yov  could  not  resist  it  1  I  knew  you  could  not.  You,  dear  young  lady 
in  the  turban-hat,  hair  netted-up,  with  flushing  cheek ;  your  eyes  sparkle, 
jnu  breathe  hurriedly,  and  there  is  an  evident  fluster  in  the  way  you  arc 
tiirniDg  over  the  leaves,  to  get  to  this  article !  Ah !  you  are  cauglit  by 
tliree  words !  You  believe  in  them  ?  No  I  only  did  believe  once  ?  Heigho ! 
Uow  firmly  you  then  did  believe  in  the  reality  of  what,  perhaps,  you  now 
wiah  you  were  certain  you  might  disbelieve  entirely.  And  you  want  to 
know  what  is  said  on  the  subject  here  ?  Come  then,  we  will  talk  the  matter 
freely  over.  Settle  yoiutielf  snugly  and  be  calm :  it  shall  be  entirely  entre 
nous.    Keep  your  book  up :  nobody  shall  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

But  you,  mr,  what  is  your  excuse  for  finding  this  page  so  quickly  ? 
You  believe  in  fidling  in  love  !  Indeed  I  how  ?  when  7  how  deep  ?  how 
slightly  ?  how  long  ?  how  very  short  ?  Did  you,  with  that  sweet  Alice  ? 
Did  you,  with  pretty  Patty  at  the  Angel  Inn?  Did  you,  with  the 
stately  Adelaide  ?  And,  to  jmws  over  several,  with  whom  now  at  least  you 
are  fallen  out,  can  you  say  you  fell  in  love  with  that  charming  widow — 
jfou  know  who  ?    You  I 

Madam,  that  pleasant  dream  of  youth,  which  still  revives  and  lightens 
up  those  too  oft  saddened  eyes,  will  not  be  here  rough-handled  !  No : 
you  may  safely,  qUietly  read  and  think  upon  the  fact,  which  cannot  be 
recalled,  alas  I  except  in  memory!  If  woke,  it  shall  be  gently,  and  to 
give  your  heart  relief.  It  may  do  so,  should  it  teach  you  to  forget,  and 
lihow  you  that  you  can. 

How  very  strange  !  you !  fie !  a  man  in  prime  of  life  turning  so  quickly 
here !  "  To  read  what  rubbish  could  be  said  about  it,"  is  it  ?  You  don't 
believe  in  love  at  all,  except  for  girls  and  boys :  it's  all  a  fency  ?  Oh  ! 
very  well :  but  still  you  tmn  to  read ;  because  you  have  some  deep-felt 
doubt  of  your  own  disbelief  1 

And  now,  you  dark  and  merry-eyed  young  lady,  who  have  professed 
so  great  an  interest  in  that  dear  Lucy  Robarts,  how  can  you  leave  the 
reading  of  those  chapters  in  which  we  look  to  find  tliat  poor  Lord  Lufton 
lias  wooed  once  more  and  won?  Quite  so:  you  deferred  that  till  you 
liad  more  time,  and  thought  you  would  but  glance  at  what  this  paper 

said  about Exactly !    and  perhaps  you  also  felt   it  might    touch 

yourself  more  closely  than  a  mere  story  of  true  lovers. 

Miss  Grantly,  and  all  like  you — your  pardon,  Lady  Dumbello ! — ^you, 
of  course,  don't  care  for  such  stuff.  No  1  -  Not  now,  perhaps.  But  then 
your  dream  of  dreams  will  come  hereafter,  when  you  wake  up  in  rich 
unhappiDess— dull,  sad,  and  disappointed.  Then  you  will  wish  you  hud 
believed  in  love — ^nay,  even  fallen  in  love — and  married  foolishly,  rather 
fhan  live  your  dreary,  heartless  life  1     Poor  Lucy  sows  in  tears  to  reap  in 
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joy.  But  you  begin  not  even  in  joy,  to  end  in  longing  sighs,  if  not  in 
tears.  Still  you  would  like  to  hear  whether  there  is  any  one  who  really 
thinks  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  love.  Well,  then,  read  on.  But  even 
if  there  is  not,  how  will  that  mend  your  miserable  case  ? 

Ad  omnes  !  Is  falling  in  love  a  reality  ?  If  it  be,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  say,  what  kind  of  reality.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  people  do 
fiiU  in  love,  or  say,  or  think,  they  do,  in  England.  Therefore,  it  might  be 
said,  the  thing  is  so  far  real.  But  that  answer  is  unsatisfactory.  Not  to 
treiit  the  matt<»r  either  ethically  or  metaphysically,  in  a  strict  or  technical 
sense,  let  us  examine  what  we  really  mean  when  we  speak  of  it,  and  how 
far  it  is  true,  or  even  possible.  There  is  no  question  as  to  love  itself  bemg 
an  affection  of  the  mind  and  an  instinct  of  man.  The  question  rather 
is,  is  it  a  mere  instinct  and  more  or  less  involuntary  ?  Can  we — ^must  we 
jiill  in  love  ?  Or  is  love  under  our  control  ?  Can  we  love,  or  refrain  from 
loving,  at  our  will  ? 

Scarcely  any  one  would  think  of  affirming  that  there  can  be  one  law  of 
love  in  England  and  another  elsewhere  among  mankind.  And  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  out,  that  any  theory  of  falling  in  love  has  been 
adopted  anywhere  out  of  England  and  the  rango  of  modern  English 
influences.  We  may  think  so,  while  we  retain  a  very  vivid  recollection 
of  the  frequent  cases  of  most  desperate  love  at  first  sight  narrated  in  the 
charming  Arabian  Nights.  These  Easterns,  in  fact,  if  tliey  fell  in  love 
at  all,  fell  faster  and  easier  than  we  do  !  Shakspeare  certainly  paints  the 
English  lover,  while  sighing  like  furnace,  inditing  sonnets  "to  his  mistress' 
eyebrow ;  **  but  that's  a  poetical  licence,  or,  at  least,  if  the  eyebrow  was 
specially  praised,  doubtless  her  whole  face  had  at  least  once  been  seen, 
before  the  falling  in  love  took  place.  But  these  Eastern  lovers  literally 
see  but  the  eyebrows  of  the  first  pretty  woman  they  meet,  to  be  despe- 
rately enamoured.  In  England  we  don't  go  so  far  as  that.  We  like  to 
liave  a  good  and  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  features,  and  occa- 
sionally a  peep  at  the  ankles,  before  we  ever  do  tumble  hopelessly  into 
the  sweet  abyss.  There  is,  as  it  were,  the  least  bit  of  method  in  our 
madness,  that  may  serve  to  upset  the  plea  of  insanity  altogether. 

Adam  and  Eve,  placed  together  by  Providence,  naturally  loved  one 
another;  and  so  any  two  men  and  women,  in  like  manner  brought 
together,  would,  unless  there  was  something  in  one  or  other  repulsive. 
This  exception  is  important;  but  don't  be  in  a  hurry  and  conclude  it 
upsets  everything.  Perhaps  a  great  amount  of  repulsiveness  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  natural  feeling  of  love  in  the  supposed  case  ;  and, 
mark,  it  would  probably  require  the  existence  of  a  knowledge  of  some- 
thing better  and  more  attractive,  before  we  can  conceive  that  the  want  of 
certain  perfections  would  have  much  effect  in  hindering  the  How  of  love. 
Love  exists,  in  a  measiure,  among  the  most  repulsive  savages  ;  and,  holding 
the  rational  £iith,  that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  male  and 
female,  very  good,  and  breathed  into  them  His  breath  of  life,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  two  such  perfect  beings,  made  to  suit  one  another, 
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couJd  foil  to  love  when  brought  together.  Human  nature  so  far  remains 
die  same,  and  so  fully  doea  the  analogy  hold  good  even  now,  that  we  feel 
certain  a  man  and  woman,  even  far  from  perfect,  but  let  ub  suppose 
only  tolerably  suitable,  and  free  from  repulsive  characteristics,  moral  and 
I'lijidcal,  would  naturally  draw  towards  one  another,  and  love,  if  brought 
tcgether  by  circumstances. 

Lord  Luflon  and  Lucy  Robarta  may  serve  as  a  true  illustration.  This, 
Lowever,  introduces  us  to  all  the  moral  and  social  complications  of  the 
question,  arising  from  modem  manners,  mental  cultivation,  and  an  artificial 
Htate  of  society.  But,  in  saying  this,  it  is  not  admitted  tliat  Lord  Luflon 
and  Lucy  Bobarts  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  Not,  if  by  falling  in  love 
h  understood  an  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  act  or  state  of  mind.  Not, 
if  it  is  imagined  that  at  their  first  meeting — at  first  sight — their  "  fate 
was  scaled."  Nobody  would  deny  that  they  liked  one  another,  admired 
certain  things  in  one  another,  indulged  in  fjuicies  as  to  other  things,  per- 
liaj)S  saw  little  faults,  and  thought  how  they  could  cure  them ;  and  that  all 
tliia,  by  little  and  little,  grew  into  their  loving  one  another.  I  am  very 
fonj  to  say  anything  against  dear  Lucy ;  but  when  she  told  Lord  Luflon  slie 
(lid  not  love  him,  it  was  not  her  first  lie,  poor  thing,  on  tlie  subject !  No ; 
»he  told  lots  of  fibs  to  herself  before  that,  though  perhaps  (|uite  inro- 
coutly.  She  never  got  fairly  to  the  bottom  of  her  warm,  wilful  little  heart. 
She  loved  that  man  by  setting  her  heart  upon  liim — not  on  his  title  or  any 
adventitious  adjuncts ;  indeed  she  rather  liated  them,  because  they  were 
as  bars  in  her  way — ^but  him — the  man — she  set  about  loving  veiy  early, 
and  almost  without  knowing  it.  He  was  her  Adimi ;  she  his  Eve.  He, 
of  course,  knew  much  better  what  he  was  about,  though  prolwibly  no 
metaphysician  either,  except  in  that  practical  way  in  which  all,  logically 
or  illogically,  from  reasoning  or  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  have  some  notion  of 
what  is  going  on  within  their  heart  of  hearts.  He  did  not  fall  in  love,  but 
Uked  her;  and  of  love  prepense,  indulged  in  liking  and  longing  for  her  love. 
The  important  point  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  far  our  afTectious  arc 
in  our  power — ^whether  falling  in  love  is  proper,  if  inevitable,  or  if  always 
mere  fancy ;  and,  as  already  hinted,  we  must  of  course  consider  this,  not 
with  reference  to  any  snndl  portion  of  the  human  race,  but  with  respect 
to  mankind  at  large — the  whole  human  finnily,  and  in  all  time.  This,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  leads  us  to  observe  in  how  very  small  a 
portion  of  the  earth  can  falling  in  love  be  possible,  considering  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  various  peopU'S.  In  many  countries  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  have  never  met  till  they  are  brought  to  the  mar- 
riage ceremony.  Is  domestic  happiness  and  true  love,  therefore,  to  be 
deemed  impossible  in  such  states  of  society  ?  Of  course  an  extreme  case 
of  an  ill-matched  pair  might  be  supjwsed ;  ]>ut,  talking  generally,  are  we  to 
imagine  that  marriages  of  this  kind  are  totally  contrary  to  nature,  and  that 
We  and  domestic  happiness  are  impossible  under  such  conditions  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  cannot  quite  see  our  way  to  such  a  conclusion,  are  we 
tbcn  justified  in  arguing  firom  analogy  in  favour  of  mere  marriages  of  can^ 
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vcfiience,  and  in  condemning  loye-matches  altogether  ?  Or  what  f  Thif 
'^  what ''  is  of  some  importance :  and  now  let  us  consider  the  sabject  widi 
more  especial  reference  to  our  own  days,  and  our  own  manners  and  customs. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  met  any  one  prepared  to  contend  that  love  a( 
first  sight,  and  falling  in  love,  (whether  by  a  plunge  at  once,  or  a  gradual 
but  uncontrollable  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  mire  or  honey !)  are  moral 
realities,  and  were  the  argument  sustained  by  qjnasi  instances  of  sudh 
falling  in  love — we  should  doubtless  find  that  the  parties  to  the  fall  wen 
thrown  together,  in  a  way  tliat  at  least  one  of  them  had  not  before  been 
with  one  of  the  opposite  sex.  And  when  we  compare  a  number  of  suci 
cases,  we  must  be  struck  by  the  fact  of  the  apparent  reciprocity  in  every 
such  instance :  the  gentleman  falls  in  love  and  makes  his  suit,  and  the 
lady  is  over  head  and  ears  straightway.  Not,  of  course,  in  every  case ; 
but,  poetry  and  Shakspeare  notwithstanding,  in  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  cases  when  a  man  falls  in  love  with  a  woman,  the  woman  returns  the 
compliment  and  accepts  the  lover.  So  far  as  regards  obstacles  on  the  part 
of  the  man  and  woman  themselves,  to  say  "  the  course  of  true  love  eca 
does  run  smooth  "  is  far  truer  than  the  contrary.  Perhaps  in  nine  caaec 
out  of  ten  in  which  a  woman  rejects  a  man,  it  is  because  she  has  beer 
oftered  his  hand  without  his  heart ;  and  she  has  instinct  enough  to  kno^ 
it,  whatever  may  have  been  professed. 

Now,  this  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  "  falling  in  love  "  should 
always  commence  on  the  man's  side; — and  then,  fair  lady,  when  you 
admit  that — as  you  will,  with  your  true  notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety 
— we  get  rid  of  **  falling  in  love  "  altogether !  We  deny  it,  then,  witii 
their  own  consent,  to  the  better  half  of  creation ;  and,  to  say  truth,  the 
only  half  in  which  the  belief  can  work  very  much  mischief.  Surely  nc 
one  would  attempt  to  maintain  that  man's  moral  nature  and  affections  in 
this  respect  can  be  different  from  woman's  ?  But  there  is  always  a  little 
mystery  mixed  up  with  love ;  and  we  shall  be  reminded  that  "  marriagec 
are  made  in  heaven : "  that  the  attraction  may  be  simultaneous  and 
mutual,  though  the  man  must  make  the  first  overtiures ;  that  when  some 
eyes  meet  there  is  a  flutter  at  the  heart  unfelt  before — a  something,  ic 
short,  that  proves  the  power  of  love,  and  that  falling  in  love,  and  even 
love  at  first  sight,  are  realities. 

My  dear  young  lady  (excuse  my  "fiimiliarity"),  you  are  very,  very 
far  gone  indeed,  if  you  entertain  such  notions.  It  was  precisely  tc 
put  you  on  your  guard  that  this  paper  was  written.  You  are  already 
iorgetting  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Eastern  maiden  led  to  her  future 
husband  whom  she  has  never  seen  before ;  and  you  are  overlooking  the 
veiy  small  range  of  eye-choice  allowed  to  royal  children  and  some 
others  in  our  own  days,  though  love  and  happy  marriages  have  resulted 
notwithstanding.  Besides,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  should  not  be 
admired,  or  may  not  admire  in  turn  the  handsomest  of  the  fellows  who 
have  sighed  for  you.  I  am  only  alleging  that  it  is  a  wilful  act  on  both  sides; 
that  if  you  and did  "  fall  in  love  "  that  way,  there  was  a  something 
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tlut  preceded  the  fiiU ;    tliat  there  was  no  necessity  in  the  case ;    and 
perhaps — will  you  dare  to  deny  it  ? — once  before— or  twice  (I  must  not 

*  tell  all/)  you  have  felt  just  a  little  quite  like  it,  only  you  and  

didn*t  happen  to  meet  again  so  frequently.  Indeed,  that  first  flame,  to  say 
tmth,  also  met  another  lady — the  very  same  day  he  appeared  to  be,  and 
ran  indeed,  smitten  with  you— one  whom  he  admired  still  more;  and, 
ciuiouflly  enough,  he  has  "  happened  "  to  meet  her  frequently  ever  suice. 
Tlierefore,  the  first  two  or  three  (well,  two  !)  "iklls"  were  not  very  deep, 
And  I  admit  frankly  you  had  really  forgotten  all  about  them,  and  ^^  never 
Joved  till  now  " — ^to  the  best  of  your  recollection  J  But  now,  after  this, 
k't  us  be  sensible  and  perfectly  honest  about  it. 

Instead  of  denying  such  mutual  attractions — vulgarly  called  ''  smites'* 
at  school — it  is  because  of  them,  and  the  great  danger  that  may  result  from 
tliem,  that  I  wish  you  to  examine  your  heart,  and  imdcrstand  how  far  it  is 
really  in  your  own  keeping.  More  young  ladies,  and  not  a  few  weak 
jooug  gentlemen,  and  some  old  fools,  have  made  fatal  mistakes  in  life,  from 
a  superstitious  belief  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  from  supposing  that  falling 
in  love  had  controlled  them  like  a  iate.  I  am  really  most  anxious  to  add  to 
the  happy  poetry  of  your  life :  I  wish  that  you  may  "  love  once,  love  ever." 
Therefore  I  say,  Don't  fall  in  love.  Be  very  cautious,  and  keep  your  heart, 
till  a  very  worthy  fellow — ^I  don't  say  necessarily  handsome  (for  handsome 
women  especially  know  what  is  the  real  value  of  mere  outward  beauty) — 
l)at  a  man,  a  noble  fellow,  a  gentleman,  a  Christian,  offers  to  you  his 
heart,  his  hand,  his  home  ;  and  then  set  your  heart  upon  him,  and  love 
him  with  all  your  soul.  You  don't  object  to  that  arrangement,  I  know. 
Well,  then,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out,  or  ever  to  succeed  in  your 
ciiae,  if  you  are  only  eager  to  catch  some  one — if  you  are  ready  to  flirt 
with  every  coxcomb.  You  must  really,  and  steadfastly,  be  very  passive, 
nnd  keep  your  heart  all  disengaged  for  that  sweet  expected  whisper  and 
embarrassed  declaration  of  love. 

A  **  matron  "  might  have  given  other  advice,  or  given  it  in  anothi?r 
way;  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  she  probably  does  not  know. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  I  assure  you  that,  even  in  this  case,  you 
will  truly  be  the  first  to  love  !  Were  the  secret  of  man's  heart  known,  it 
would  be  found  that  he  really  cannot  love,  in  the  full  sense  of  that  sacred 
word,  till  he  is  loved.  Woman  never  ought  to  love  till  she  at  least  thmks 
she  is  loved.  Man  loves  in  order  to  be  loved ;  woman,  to  bestow  her 
love.  "\Mien  a  man  admires  the  beauty  and  grace  of  woman  (I  speak  not 
of  the  mere  sensualist),  his  desire  is  not  so  much  to  indulge  his  love  of 
these,  as  that  he  may  be  loved  by  the  possessor.  True  woman  chiefly 
feels  a  longing  to  bestow  her  heart  and  lavish  all  her  sweet  attractive 
grace  upon  the  man  who  adores  or  worships  her.  It  is  this  distinction 
in  the  character  of  the  passion  of  love  in  man  and  woman,  that  renders 
reciprocal  affection,  and  those  mutual  attractions  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  so  complete,  and  perfect,  and  congruous.  It  is  this  difierencc 
between  man  and  woman  that  naturally  assip;ns  to  each  their  proper  part 
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» in  tlic    cvorltiating   buntl  tbcy  coatract,       **  Hur  dehfro  mIuiII   bo  to 
fliuHband/'  rather  tluin  liis  to  h\*T,  and  be  slmU  rule  over  her— a  l«vij 
rule,  hmvcvei-,  while  both  lire  true  to  their  obligations  of  love.     **it  ] 
not  good  for  man  to  bo  alone  :  '*  he  reqtdreft  the  Bolnce  she  girm  aa  " 
hdpmale  ;**    while  she  has  her  joy  in  thus  wfttdiing  md   helpmg 
l)t4ng  devoted  to  **  her  lord/* 

Not  only  does  this  theory  of  loving  at  vrill  (not  loving  what  b  inc 
gruoua  to  our  uiiture,  but  what  please©)  aetre  to  rcguktis  tho  diief  joy  i 
life  nt  firnt,  but  it  both  creates  the  bond,  mid  eecnres  it  Iroui  m 
iVllUre*     The  heart  i^  iixed;    it  never  is  disturbed  by  ft^olisli  t 
uuLcutrollidtlo  love,  whidi  too  often  oii^dit  to  have  anoilier  namo;  i'ur  I 
HhoWH  how  greiit  is  the  guilt  of  tho.^  who  ore  unfaithful  in  doing  the 
ptu^  to  render  tlie  manned  life  ever  liai'monious.     We  arc  too  a|it  to  t* 
of  human  ftulin^a  and  infirmities,  and  plead  for  their  induli 
of  striving  to  correct  or  enidiatte  them.     Like  foolish  girh  \^ 
falling  in  love,  when  people  begin  to  accept  their  own  unperfocuona 
inevitable,    and  take  for  gr.mtcd  they  **  can't  be  helped,''  ihcy  mci 
i-<iali«G  to  the  full  the  evil  effects  of  their  belid*-     Their  inlirmili«  | 
upon  them — a  vexation  to  ihemselves  and  others, 

Perhaps   ihree*fourtlis  of  the  niiseij  of  the  better  oluasea  nmoi^ 
nmilt  iVom  erroi-s  at  the  outset  of  life  in  tliit*  matter  of  love,  or  wujj 
lovi! ;  tu;d  a  great  deal  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  a  bdief  in  love 
bey<jnd  oui*   perftict  controh     It  ia  the  master  pafiaion,  and  when 
indulged  hfta  doubtlc-ns  potent  sway,  and  *caixe  can  be  uprooted.      It  m\u 
tiien  live  till  it  dic«  down — is  worn  out ;   but  heuce  the  great  neceaBity  | 
take  care  of  the  bfgiimings.     The  prrand  precept  of  the  Cbristian 
IH  to  love :  it  is  given  m  a  eouunand  which  we  are  to  obey.     To  love 
therefore^  an  act  of  the  liuman  will;  not  a  mere  itifitinct  or  uncontroilalj 
desire.     The  eointnmul  implies  the  obligation  mid  tlie  power.     In  religio 
We  are  to  **  w:t  otu*  hearti*  on  things  above,"  and  rcnounoc  whiit  is  oont 
lo  our  profesidon,     In  morola,  and  as  a  social  precei>t,  it  is  in  hkc 
our  duty  "to  ect  our  heaHs  upon**  wordiy  objects:  and  only  *•  to  iovdl 
where  it  is  proper,     **  To  iiill  in  love"  with  a  woman  or  man  is, 
•peaking,  as  aV«urd  m  to  talk  of  falling  in  love  with  your  neig]i| 

jj(,t,  '  '*  '  t    -lesR,  as  if  it  Were  uncout 

to  imy  great  extent  to 
•* falling  in  love>''  the  bciiei  t«  too  oiUn  really  eniert:. 
aeeretly,  and  hiui  cxlenwvc  influence  upon  women. 
ni^uiu^nfc  snd  iJtcuae  for  iwdiietion,  as  well  n*  the  teinporaiy  ji 
of  •  ""       ' 
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temptation  they  have  had  to  resist  would  utterly  cease,  if  they  clearly  and 
(mv  for  all  understood  there  was  no  fatality  in  the  case :  that  the  passion 
itself  was  wilful  in  its  beginnings,  and  that,  of  all  the  good  and  evil  in  life, 
none  arc  so  fully  made  by  thinking  as  this. 

Fathers  and  mothers  ought  always  to  remember  that  when  a  young 

man  and  woman,  of  ordinarily  pleasing  appearance  and  manners,   are 

thrown  much  together,  they  will  naturally  take  to  loving  one  another; 

and  when  this  has  gone  on  they  will  probably  trace  back  their  feelings  a 

very  long  way,  and  think  they  bad  "  fallen  in  love  "  from  the  very  first. 

Ailer  this  dream  of  love  has  been  allowed  to  conmience,  it  ought  not  lightly 

to  I)c  interrupted — d!nd  cannot  be,  without  some  damage  to  the  morale  of 

tLe  lovers.     Such  intimacies  ought  not  to  be  allowed  by  guardians  who 

are  not  prepared  to  see  them  result  in  marriage.     But,  it  may  bo  said, 

everybody  knows  that ;  and  that  guardians  have  chiefly  to  object  to  pro- 

po6ed  marriages  in  cases  where  they  have  never  sanctioned,  or,  perhaps, 

even  known  of  the  intimacy ;  that  young  people  manage  to  meet  and  fall 

in  love,  while  those  who  could  have  advised  them  know  nothing  about  it. 

This  is  very  true ;  and  while  a  word  of  caution  to  parents  and  giuirdians 

is  here  given,  it  ia  especially  intended  that  the  young  themselves  should 

be  put  upon  their  guard,  by  being  made  aware  that  they  have  it  in  their 

power  to  keep  their  hearts ;  and  that  loving  is  a  wilful  act. 

I  do  not  say  that  Miranda  could  at  will  have  loved  Caliban,  although, 
if  she  had  happened  to  have  a  coarse  taste,  and  had  never  seen  Ferdinand — 
and  considering  what  we  sometimes  see — ^it  may  not  be  far  from  true  I  But 
without  discussing  this,  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe,  that  when 
youth  or  beauty  is  induced  to  mate  with  forbidding  old  age  or  deformity  as 
a  iiuxriage  de  convenance,  and  the  victim  has  not  sufficient  moral  or  religious 
principle  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  lot,  we  know  what  naturally  follows 
when  she  meets  the  Ferdinands  or  Lotharios  of  society.  But  remember, 
unlawful  love,  however  it  may  be  imagined  or  described,  has  notliing  of 
the  divine  within  it:  it  cannot  spring  up  in  innocence;  hope  caimot 
cherish  it  for  a  moment ;  faith  cannot  come  forth  of  faithlessness ;  it  is 
always  and  only  lust,  whatever  form  it  may  assume  for  a  time. 

In  a  Giristian  country,  where  the  sexes  openly  mingle  in  society,  the 
only  safeguard  for  domestic  happiness  and  the  piu-ity  of  sociid  life  is  to  be 
found  in  prudent  marriages  of  affection.  These  are  only  possible  when 
the  affections  are  properly  controlled,  and  set  upon  proper  objects,  which, 
again,  cannot  be,  unless  we  know  and  believe  we  can  control  them.  The 
knowledge  of  what  is  true,  is  here  the  power  of  truth  in  the  soul — or 
conscience  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  a  superstitious  belief  that  "  falling 
in  love "  may  happen  to  a  person,  is  most  likely  to  plunge  that  person 
at  best  into  a  foolish  marriage ;  or,  if  married,  into  a  deeper  fall.  If  true 
at  all,  it  would  be  true  for  all ;  and,  most  probably,  would  result  in 
■ociety  becoming  one  general,  love-crossed,  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream 
entanglement. 
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And  now  there  were  going  to  be  %voiidroii3  doings  in  West  BarseUliire, 
and  men's  minds  were  nrncli  diflturbed.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth  from  ihe 
high  place?*,  and  the  Queen  had  diasolved  her  fnithful  Ommona.  l*he 
gianta,  finding  that  they  could  elFect  little  or  nothing  with  the  old  houae, 
had  resolved  to  try  wliat  a  now  venture  would  do  for  thetn,  and  the 
hubbub  of  a  general  election  was  to  pervade  the  country.  This  produced 
my  inconsiderable  irrit4ition  and  annoyance,  for  the  house  was  not  aa  yet 
quite  three  years  old  ;  and  niembera  of  parliam45nt»  though  they  natumliy 
feel  a  constitutional  pleasure  in  meeting  their  friends  and  in  pressing  the 
hands*  of  their  constituentii,  are,  nevertheless,  so  far  akin  to  the  lower 
oi-der  of  humanity  that  they  appreciate  the  dimger  of  lofting  iheir  seats - 
and  the  certainty  of  a  conaidei-able  outlay  in  their  endeavours  to  retain 
them  ie  not  noreeable  to  the  k"gi»ladve  mind. 

Never  did  tlie  old  family  fury  between  the  goda  and  giaiitd  nige 
higher  than  at  the  pre«eiit  moment.  The  giants  declared  that  every  tuiu 
which  they  attempted  to  take  in  their  country's  service  had  been  thwarted 
by  faction^  in  Rpite  of  those  benign  promises  of  assistance  made  to  thcin 
only  a  few  weeks  since  by  their  opponents;  and  the  gods  answered  by 
asserting  tliat  they  were  driven  to  this  opposition  by  the  Boeotian  fattiity 
of  the  giants.  They  had  no  doubt  procfused  their  aid,  and  were  ready  to 
give  it  to  measures  that  were  decently  pmdent ;  but  not  to  a  bill  enabling 
government  at  its  will  to  pension  aged  bishops  1  No ;  there  must  be  »ome 
limit  to  their  tolerance,  and  when  such  attempts  as  these  were  made  that 
limit  had  been  clearly  passed. 

All  this  had  taken  place  openly  only  a  day  or  two  after  that  casual 
whisper  dropped  by  Tom  Towers  at  Miss  Dunstable's  party — by  Tom 
Towers,  ihi\t  most  pleasant  of  all  pleasant  fellowB.  And  how  slioiild  hu 
have  known  it,  he  who  Gutters  from  one  sweetest  flower  of  the  ganicn  to 
another, 

'*  Addiug  sugar  to  the  pink,  ami  Uoney  to  the  rose. 
So  loved  for  what  he  gives,  hat  taking  nothing  as  bo  goes  f  " 

But  the  whisper  had  grown  into  a  nmiour,  and  the  rumour  into  a  fiicfe, 
luid  the  political  world  was  in  a  ferment.  The  giants,  furious  about  their 
bitiliopB*  pension  bill,  threatened  the  house^ — most  injudiciously;  and  tlien  it 
was  beiiutifid  to  sec  how  indignant  members  got  up,  glowing  with  honesty 
and  declared  that  it  was  base  to  conceive  that  any  gentleman  in  that  house 
could  be  actuated  in  his  vote  by  any  hopes  or  fears  with  reference  to  his 
seat.     And  so  matters  grew  from  bad  to  wonie,  and  these  contending 
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parties  never  hit  at  each  other  with  such  envenomed  wrath  as  they  did 
now ; — shaving  entered  the  ring  together  so  lately  with  such  manifold 
prriiiiisej^  of  good-wdll,  respect,  and  forbearance ! 

But  going  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  may  say  that  nowhere 

was  a  deeper  consternation  spread  than  in  tlic  electoral  division  of  West 

Barsetshirc.     No  sooner  had  the  tidings  of  the  dissolution  reached  t)ie 

county  th:m  it  was  known  that  the  duke  intended  to  change  his  nominee. 

Ur.  Sowerby  had  now  sat  for  the  division  since  the  Eeform  Bill !     lie  had 

bi-cume  one  of  the  county  institutions,  and  by  the  dint  of  custom  and 

long  establishment  had  been  borne  with  and  even  liktd  by  the  county 

jtiillemen,    in   spite  of  his  well-known   pecuniary  irregularities.     Now 

3^  this  was  to  be  changed.     No  reason  had  as  yet  been  publicly  given, 

Ifit  it  was  understood  that  Lord  Dumbello  was  to  be  returned,  although 

h\i  did  not  own  an  acre  of  land  in  the  coimty.     It  is  true  that  rumour 

wfut  on  to  say  that  Lord  Dumbello  was  about  to  form  close  connections 

ivith  Barsetshire.     He  was  on  the  eve  of  marrying  a  youDg  lady,  from  the 

other  division  indeed,  and  was  now  engaged,  so  it  was  said,  in  completing 

arrangements  with  the  government  for  the  purchase  of  that  noble  crown 

|>rt>perty  usually  known  as  the  Chase  of  Chaldicutes.     It  was  also  stated — 

tiiis  statement,  howe\'er,  had  hitherto  been  only  announced  in  confidential 

\«  iiii^pers — that  Chaldicotcs  House  itself  woidd  soon  become  the  residence 

(i   rlie  marquis.      The  duke  was  claiming   it  as  his  own — would  very 

^I;o^tIy  have  completed  his  claims  and  taken  po6.se&sion ; — and  then,  by  some 

arrangement  between  them,  it  was  to  be  made  over  to  Lord  Dumbello. 

But  very  contrary  rumours  to  these  got  abroad  also.  Men  said — 
frucji  as  dared  to  oppose  the  duke,  and  some  few  also  who  did  not  dare  to 
<.j>p«.ise  him  when  the  day  of  battle  came — that  it  was  beyond  his  grace's 
power  to  turn  Lord  Dumbello  into  a  Barsetsliire  magnate.  The  crown 
pi-operty — such  men  said — was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  young  Mr.  Gresham, 
r.f  Boxall  Hill,  in  the  other  division,  and  that  the  terms  of  purchase  had 
Ik.'Cu  already  settled.  And  as  to  Mr.  Sowerby 's  property  and  the  house  of 
ChaMicotefl — these  opponents  of  the  Omnium  interest  went  on  to  explain — 
it  was  by  no  means  as  yet  so  certain  that  the  duke  would  be  able  to  enter 
ic  anil  take  possession.  The  place  was  not  to  be  given  up  to  him  quietly. 
A  great  fight  would  be  made,  and  it  was  beginning  to  be  believed  that  the 
enormous  mortgages  would  be  paid  off  by  a  lady  of  inmiense  wealth. 
And  then  a  dash  of  romance  was  not  wanting  to  make  these  stories 
]«ilatable.  This  lady  of  immense  wealth  had  been  comted  by  jVIr.  Sowerby, 
had  acknowledged  her  love, — but  had  refused  to  marry  him  on  account  of 
his  character.  In  testimony  of  her  love,  however,  she  was  about  to  pay 
all  his  debts. 

It  was  soon  put  beyond  a  rumour,  and  became  manifest  enough,  that 
Mr.  Sowerby  did  not  intend  to  retire  from  the  county  in  obedience  to  the 
duke*8  behests.  A  placard  was  posted  through  the  whole  division  in  which 
no  allusion  was  made  by  name  to  the  duke,  but  in  which  Mr.  Sowerby 
warned  his  friends  not  to  be  led  away  by  any  report  that  he  intended  to 
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retire  from  the  repreaentation  of  West  Barsetshire.  "  He  had  eat,"  the 
placard  said,  ''  for  the  same  oouDty  during  the  full  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
cciitur}',  and  he  would  not  lightly  give  up  an  honour  that  had  been  extended 
to  him  80  often  and  which  he  prized  so  dearly.  There  were  but  few  men 
now  in  the  house  whose  connection  with  the  same  body  of  constituents  had 
remained  imbroken  so  long  as  had  that  which  bound  him  to  West  Barset- 
shire ;  and  he  confidently  hoped  that  that  connection  might  be  continued 
through  another  period  of  coming  years  till  he  might  find  himself  in  the 
glorious  position  of  being  the  father  of  the  county  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons."  The  placard  said  much  more  than  this,  and  hinted  at 
sundry  and  various  questions,  all  of  great  interest  to  the  county ;  but  it 
did  not  say  one  word  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  though  every  one  knew 
what  the  duke  was  supposed  to  bo  doing  in  the  matter.  He  was,  as  it 
were,  a  great  Llama,  shut  up  in  a  holy  of  holies,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
inexorable, — not  to  be  seen  by  men's  eyes  or  heard  by  their  ears,  hardly 
to  bo  mentioned  by  ordinary  men  at  such  periods  as  these  without  an 
inward  quaking.  But  nevertheless,  it  was  he  who  was  supposed  to  rule 
them.  Euphemism  required  that  his  name  should  be  mentioned  at  no 
public  meetings  in  connection  with  the  coming  election;  but,  never- 
theless, most  men  in  the  county  believed  that  he  could  send  his  dog 
up  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  West  Barsetshire  if  it  so 
l)leased  liim. 

It  was  supposed,  therefore,  that  our  friend  Sowerby  would  have  no 
cliuucc ;  but  he  was  lucky  in  finding  assistance  in  a  quarter  from  which 
he  certainly  had  not  deserved  it.  He  had  been  a  staimch  friend  of  the 
gods  during  the  whole  of  his  political  life, — as,  indeed,  was  to  be  expected, 
seeing  that  he  had  been  the  duke's  nominee;  but,  nevertheless,  oir  the 
present  occasion,  all  the  giants  connected  with  tlie  county  came  forward  to 
his  rescue.  Tliey  did  not  do  this  with  the  acknowledged  purpose  of 
opposing  the  duke ;  they  declared  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  generous 
disinclination  to  see  an  old  county  member  put  from  his  seat ; — ^but  the 
world  knew  that  the  battle  was  to 'be  waged  against  tlie  great  Llama.  It 
was  to  be  a  contest  between  the  powers  of  aristocracy  and  the  powers  of 
oligarchy,  as  those  powers  existed  in  West  Barsetshire, — and,  it  may  be 
added,  that  democracy  would  have  very  little  to  say  to  it,  on  one  side  or 
on  the  other.  The  lower  order  of  voters,  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen, 
would  no  doubt  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  duke,  and  would 
endeavour  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  were  thereby  furthering  the 
views  of  the  liberal  side ;  but  they  would  in  fact  be  led  to  the  poll  by  an 
old-fashioned,  time-honoured  adherence  to  the  will  of  their  great  Llama; 
and  by  an  apprehension  of  evil  if  that  Llama  should  arise  and  shake 
himself  in  his  wrath.  What  might  not  come  to  the  county  if  the  Llama 
were  to  walk  himself  off,  he  with  his  satellites  and  armies  and  courtiers? 
Tliere  he  was,  a  great  Llama;  and  though  he  came  among  them  but 
seldom,  and  was  scarcely  seen  when  he  did  come,  nevertheless, — and  not 
the  less  but  rather  the  more — ^was  obedience  to  him  considered  as  salutary 
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liiid  opposition  regarded  a^i  dangerous.     A  great  rural  Llama  is  still  sufil- 
ciently  mighty  in  rural  England. 

But  the  priest  of  the  temple,  Mr.  Fothergill,  was  frequent  enough 
in  men*8  eyes,  and  it  was  beautiful  to  hear  with  how  varied  a  voice  he 
alluded  to  the  things  around  him  and  to  tlic  changes  which  were  coming. 
To  the  small  formers,  not  only  on  the  Gatherum  property  but  on  others 
also,  he  ^>oke  of  the  duke  as  a  beneficent  influence,  sliedding  prosperity 
on  all  around  him,  keeping  up  prices  by  his  presence,  and  forbidding  the 
[joor  rates  to  rise  above  one  and  foiu'peucc  in  the  pound  by  the  general 
t-mployment  which  he  occasioned.     Men  must  be  mad,  he  thought,  who 
would  willingly  fly  in  the  duke's  fiice.     To  the  squires  from  a  distance 
he  deckred  tliat  no  one  had  a  right  to  charge  the  duke  with  any  inter- 
ference ; — as  far,  at  least,  as  he  knew  the  duke's  mind.    People  would  talk 
of  ihings  of  which  they  understood  nothing.     Could  any  one  say  that  he 
Lad  traced  a  single  request  for  a  vote  home  to  the  duke  ?     All  tliis  did 
not  alter  the  settled  conviction  on  men's  minds ;  but  it  had  its  cfiect,  and 
tended  to  increase  the  mystery  in  which  the  duke's  doings  were  enveloped, 
but  to  his  own  familiars,  to  the  gentry  immediately  around  him,  Mr. 
i'(»thergill  merely  winked  his  eye.    They  knew  what  was  what,  and  so  did 
Le.    The  duke  had  never  been  bit  yet  in  such  matters,  and  Mr.  Fothergill 
did  not  think  that  he  would  now  submit  himself  to  any  such  operation. 

I  never  heard  in  what  manner  and  at  what  rate  Mr.  Fothergill  received 
rvnitmeration  for  the  various  services  performed  by  him  with  reference  to 
the  duke's  property  in  Barsetshire;  but  I  am  very  sure  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  amount,  he  earned  it  thoroughly.  Never  was  there  a  more 
fiiihful  partizan,  or  one  who,  in  his  partizanship,  was  more  discreet.  In 
this  matter  of  the  coming  election  he  declared  that  he  himseli*, — personally, 
on  his  own  hook,— did  intend  to  bestir  himself  actively  on  behalf  of 
Lord  Dumbello.  Mr.  Sowerby  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  a  very  good 
fellow.  Tliat  was  true.  But  all  the  world  must  admit  that  Sowerby  was 
not  in  the  position  which  a  county  member  ought  to  occupy.  He  was  a 
mined  man,  and  it  would  not  be  for  his  own  advantage  that  he  should  be 
maintained  in  a  position  which  was  fit  only  for  a  man  of  luopcrty.  ll^i 
knew — he,  FothergiU — that  Mr.  Sowerby  must  abandon  all  right  and 
chiim  to  Chaldicotes;  and  if  so,  what  would  be  more  absurd  tlian  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  a  right  and  claim  to  the  seat  in  Parliament.  As 
to  Lord  Dumbello,  it  was  probable  that  he  would  soon  become  one  of  tlie 
largest  landowners  in  the  county ;  and,  as  such,  who  could  be  more  lit  fur 
the  representation  7  Beyond  this,  Mr.  Fothergill  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess — so  he  said — ^that  he  hoped  to  hold  Lord  Dumbello's  agency. 
It  would  be  compatible  with  his  other  duties,  and  thereibre,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  he  intended  to  support  Lord  Dumbello ; — he  himself,  that  is. 

As  to  the  duke's  mind  in  the  matter !     But  I  have  already  explained 

how  Mr.  Fothergill  disposed  of  that. 

In  these  days,  Mr.  Sowerby  came  down  to  his  own  hou.se — for  osten- 
ribly  it  was  Btill  bis  own  house;   but  he  came  very  quietly,  and  his 


^xiiLULiun  made  him  very  angry 

l)rudont  a  man  to  l^e  very  anirry  at  anything,  and  he  ki: 
capital  on  his  own  side  of  eharg«*s  Kueh  as  these  which  o\ 
mark. 

Mr.  Sowerl)y  eanic  down  very  quietly  to  Chaldicotc 
remained  for  a   couple  of  days,    (juite  alone.     The  pla 
different  aspect  now  to  that  which  wc  noticed  when  Mark 
up  to  it,   in  the  early  jiages  of  this  little  narrative.      ' 
lights  in  the  windows  now,  and  no  voices  came  from  t 
dogs  barked,  and  all  was  dead  and  silent  as  the  grave 
greater  portion  of  those  two  days  he  sat  alone  within  the 
imoccupied.     lie  did  not  even  open  his  letters  which  1 
crowded  table  in  the  small  breakfast  parlour  in  wJiich  h 
letters  of  such  men  come  in  piles,  and  there  are  few  of  tl 
Dlefisaiit  in  the  reading.     There  he  sat,  troubled  with  tl: 
vere  sad  enough,  now  and  then  moving  to  and  fro  the  hou 
nost  i)art  occupied  in  thinking  over  the  position  to  which  h 
iinself.     What  would  he  be  in  the  world's  eye,  if  he  cea 
wner  of  Chaldicotcs,  and  ceased  also  to  be  the  member  fb: 
[e  had  lived  ever  before  the  world,  and,  though  always 
icumbrances,  had  been  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  e: 
-omineut  position.     His  debts  and  difficulties  had  hithert 
lie,  and  he  had  borne  them  with  ease  so  long   tliat  h( 
ight  himself  to  tliink  that  they  would  never  be  unent^ 

w, 

The  order  for  foreclosing  had  gone  forth,  and  the  harpi 
their  present  speed  in  sticking  their  daws  into  the  c 
perty,  were  atoning  to  thcmBelves  for  the  delay  with  wl 
lerto  l>eeu  compeDod  fr»  •*- *     •   - 
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•3  ^fr-  Sowcrby,  and  are  apt  to  think  that  they  enjoy  all  that  the  world 
can  give,  and  that  they  enjoy  that  all  without  payment  either  in  care  or 
labour ;  but  I  doubt  that,  with  even  the  most  callous  of  them,  their  periods 
of  wretcbedneas  must  be  frequent,  and  that  wretchedness  very  intense. 
Salmon  and  lamb  in  February  and  green  pease  and  new  potatoes  in  March 
can  hardly  make  a  man  happy,  even  though  nobody  pays  for  them  ;  and 
the  feeling  that  one  is  an  antecedentem  scelestum  after  whom  a  sure, 
though  lame,  Nemesis  is  hobbling,  must  sometimes  disturb  ones  slum- 
bers. On  the  present  occasion  Scelestus  felt  that  his  Nemesis  had  over- 
taken him.  Lame  as  she  had  been,  and  swifl  as  he  had  run,  she  had 
mouthed  him  at  last,  and  there  was  nothing  lefl  for  him  but  to  listen  to 
the  *'  whoop  "  set  up  at  the  sight  of  his  own  death- throes. 

It  was  a  melancholy,  dreary  place  now,  that  big  house  of  Chaldicotcs ; 
and  though  the  woods  were  all  green  with  their  early  leaves,  and  the 
gardens  thick  with  flowers,  they  also  were  melancholy  and  dreaiy.  The 
lawns  were  untrimmed  and  weeds  were  growing  through  the  gravel,  and 
here  and  there  a  cracked  Dryad,  tumbled  from  her  pedestal  and  sprawling 
in  the  grass,  gave  a  look  of  disorder  to  the  whole  place.  The  wooden 
tnllis-work  was  shattered  here  and  bending  there,  the  standard  rose-trees 
vere  stooping  to  the  ground,  and  the  leaves  of  the  winter  still  encum- 
iHired  the  borders.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  Mr.  Sowerby 
rtroUed  out,  and  went  through  the  gardens  into  the  wood.  Of  all  the  inani- 
mate things  of  the  world  this  wood  of  Chaldicotcs  was  the  dearest  to  him. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  whom  his  companions  gave  much  cr'^dit  for  feelings 
or  thoughts  akin  to  poetry,  but  here,  out  in  the  chase,  his  mind  would  l)e 
almost  poetical.  While  wandering  among  the  forest  trees,  he  became 
»u?ceptible  of  the  tenderness  of  human  nature :  he  would  listen  to  the 
birds  singing,  and  pick  here  and  there  a  wild  flower  on  his  path.  He 
would  watch  the  decay  of  the  old  trees  and  the  progress  of  the  young,  and 
make  pictures  in  his  eyes  of  every  turn  in  the  wood.  He  would  mark 
the  colour  of  a  bit  of  road  as  it  dipped  into  a  dell,  and  then,  passing 
through  a  water-course,  rose  brown,  rough,  irregular,  and  b(?autiful 
against  the  bank  on  the  other  side.  And  then  he  would  sit  and  think  of 
his  old  family :  how  they  had  roamed  there  time  out  of  mind  in  those 
Chaldicotea  woods,  father  and  son  and  grandson  in  regular  succession, 
each  giving  them  over,  without  blemish  or  decrease,  to  his  successor.  So 
he  would  sit;  and  so  he  did  sit  even  now,  and,  thinking  of  these  things*, 
wished  that  he  had  never  been  born. 

It  was  dark  night  when  he  returned  to  the  house,  and  as  he  did  so, 
he  resolved  that  he  would  quit  the  place  altogether,  and  give  up  the  battle 
as  lost.  The  duke  should  take  it  and  do  as  he  pleased  with  it ;  and  as 
for  the  seat  in  parliament,  Lord  Dumbello,  or  any  other  equally  gifted 
joung  patrician,  might  hold  it  for  him.  He  would  vanish  from  the  scene 
and  betake  himself  to  some  land  from  whence  he  would  be  neither  heard 
nor  seen,  and  there — starve.  Such  were  now  his  future  outlooks  into  the 
world ;  and  yet,  as  regards  health  and  all  physical  capacities,  he  knew 
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that  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  hia  life.  Yes ;  in  the  prime  of  his  life  I 
But  what  could  he  do  with  what  remained  to  him  of  such  prime  ?  How 
could  he  turn  either  his  mind  or  his  strength  to  such  account  as  might 
now  he  serviceable  ?  How  could  he,  in  his  sore  need,  earn  for  himself 
oven  the  barest  bread  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  that  he  should 
die  ?  Let  not  any  one  covet  the  lot  of  a  spendthrift;,  even  though  the 
days  of  his  early  pease  and  champagne  seem  to  be  unnumbered ;  for  that 
lame  Nemesis  will  suruly  be  up  before  the  game  has  been  all  played  out 

Wh<»n  Mr.  Sowerby  reached  his  house  he  found  that  a  message  by 
telegraph  had  arrived  for  him  in  his  absence.  It  was  from  his  sister,  and 
it  infoniied  him  that  she  would  be  with  him  that  night.  She  was  coming 
down  by  the  mail  train,  had  telegraphed  to  Barchester  for  post-horses, 
and  woidd  be  at  Chaldicot^s  about  two  hours  aft«r  midnight.  It  was 
therefore  manifest  enough  that  her  business  was  of  importance. 

Exactly  at  two  the  Barchester  post-chaise  did  arrive,  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Smith,  before  she  retired  to  her  bed,  was  closeted  for  about  an  hour  ^^-ith 
her  brother. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  the  following  morning,  as  they  sat  together  at  the 
l^rcakfast- table,  "  what  do  you  say  to  it  now  ?  If  you  accept  her  offer 
you  should  be  with  her  lawyer  this  afternoon." 

"  I  8upiK)se  I  must  accept  it,"  said  he. 

"  CiTtainly,  I  think  so.  No  doubt  it  will  take  the  property  out  of 
your  own  hands  as  completely  as  though  the  duke  had  it,  but  it  ^rill  leave 
you  the  house,  at  any  rate  for  your  life." 

"  What  good  will  the  house  be,  when  I  can't  keep  it  up  ?" 

"  But  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  She  will  not  want  more  than  her  fair 
interest ;  and  as  it  will  be  thoroughly  well  managed,  I  should  think  that 
there  would  be  something  over — something  enough  to  keep  up  the  house. 
And  then,  you  know,  wc  must  have  some  place  in  the  country." 

"  I  tell  you  fairly,  Harriett,  that  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  Harold  in  the  way  of  money." 

"Ah!  that  was  because  you  would  go  to  him.  Wliy  did  you  not 
come  to  me  ?  And  then,  Nathaniel,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  can 
have  a  chance  of  keeping  the  scat.  She  is  the  queerest  woman  I  ever 
met,  but  she  seems  resolved  on  beating  the  duke." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  it,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection." 

"  She  thinks  that  he  is  interfering  with  young  Greshara  about  the 
crown  property.  I  had  no  idea  that  she  had  so  much  business  at  her 
lingers'  ends.  Wlien  I  first  proposed  the  matter  she  took  it  up  quite  as 
a  lawyer  might,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  altogether  what  occurred 
al)out  that  other  matter." 

"  I  wish  I  could  forget  it  also,"  said  Mr.  Sowerl^y. 

"  I  really  think  that  she  docs.  When  I  was  obliged  to  make  some 
alln*ii(»n  to  it — at  least,  I  felt  myself  obliged,  and  was  sorry  afterwards 
that  I  did — slie  merely  laughed — a  great  loud  laugh  as  she  always  does, 
and  then  went  on  about  the  business.     However,  she  was  clear  about  this, 
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tluit  all  the  expenses  of  the  election  should  be  added  to  the  sum  to  be 
advanced  bv  her,  and  that  the  house  should  be  left  to  you  without  any 
pent.  If  you  choose  to  take  the  land  round  the  house  you  must  pay  for 
it,  by  the  acre,  as  the  tenants  do.  She  was  as  clear  about  it  all  as  though 
she  had  passed  her  life  in  a  lawyer's  office." 

l^Iy  readers  will  now  pretty  well  understand  what  last  step  that  oxc(?l- 
lent  sister,  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  had  taken  on  her  brother^s  behalf,  noi 
will  they  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  Mr.  Soworby 
hurried  hack  to  town  and  put  himself  int^  communication  with  Miss 
Danf«tablo*H  lawyer. 


CHATTER    XXXVITT. 

Trf  THERE  Cause  or  Just  iMrEDiMExr? 

1  N"ow  purpose  to  visit  another  country  house  in  Rarsetsliire,  but  on  tin's 
occasion  our  sojourn  shall  be  in  the  eastern  division,  in  which,  as  in 
«?r('Ty  other  county  in  England,  electioneering  matters  are  paramount  at 
the  present  moment.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  ]Mr.  Grosham  junior, 
voiing  Frank  Gresham  as  he  was  always  called,  lived  at  a  place  called 
B(«xall  Hill.  This  property  had  come  to  his  wife  by  will,  and  he  was 
now  R'ttled  there, — seeing  that  his  father  still  held  the  family  seat  of  the 
(i^shams  at  Greshamsbury. 

At  the  present  moment  IHiss  Dunstable  was  staying  at  Boxall  Hill 
with  Mrs.  Frank  Gre«ham.  They  had  left  London, — as,  indted,  all  th(^ 
world  had  done,  to  the  terrible  dismay  of  the  London  tradesmen.  Thi--^ 
flii^olution  of  piirliament  was  ruining  everybody  except  the  country 
publicans,  and  had  of  course  destroyed  the  London  season  among  other 
things. 

Mrs.  Harold  Smith  had  only  just  managed  to  catch  Miss  Dunstable 
hi'CvTC  she  left  London  ;  but  she  did  do  so,  and  the  great  heiress  had  at  once 
sfi-n  her  la^v)'e^s,  and  instructed  them  how  to  act  with  reference  to  the 
mortgages  on  the  Chaldicotes  property.  ^liss  Dunstable  was  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  herself  and  her  o^^ti  pecuniary  concerns  as  though 
tshe.  herself  were  rarely  allowed  to  meddle  in  their  management ;  but  this 
iras  one  of  those  small  jokes  which  she  ordinarily  perpetrated;  for  in 
truth  few  ladies,  and  perhaps  not  many  gentlemen,  have  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  o\nti  concerns  or  a  more  potent  voice  in  their  own 
affairs,  than  was  possessed  by  Miss  Dunstable.  Circumstances  had  lately 
brought  her  much  into  Barsetshire  and  she  had  there  contracted  very 
intimate  friendships.  She  was  now  disposed  to  become,  if  possible,  a 
Barsetshire  proprietor,  and  with  this  view  had  lately  agreed  with  ycnmg 
Mr.  Gresham  that  she  would  become  the  purcha.ser  of  the  Crown  proper!  y. 
An,  however,  the  purchase  had  been  commenced  in  his  name,  it  was  so  to 
be  continued ;  but  now,  as  we  are  aware,  it  was  rumoured  that,  after  all, 
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the  duke,  or,  if  not  the  duke,  then  the  Marquis  of  Dumbello,  was  to  be 
the  future  owTier  of  the  Chase.  Miss  punstable,  however,  wag  not  a 
person  to  give  up  her  object  if  she  could  attain  it,  nor,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  she  at  all  displeased  at  finding  herself  endowed  with  the 
power  of  rescuing  the  Sowerby  portion  of  the  Chaldicotes  property  from 
the  duke's  clutches.  Why  had  the  duke  meddled  with  her,  or  with  lier 
friend,  as  to  the  other  property  ?  Therefore  it  was  arranged  that  the  full 
amount  due  to  the  duke  on  mortgage  should  be  ready  for  immediate  pay- 
ment ;  but  it  was  arranged  also  that  the  security  as  held  by  Miss 
Dunstable  should  be  veiy  valid. 

Miss  Dunstable,  at  Boxall  Hill  or  at  Greshamsbury,  was  a  very 
different  person  from  Miss  Dunstable  in  London ;  and  it  was  this  differ- 
ence which  so  much  vexed  Mrs.  Gresham ;  not  that  her  friend  omitted  to 
bring  with  her  into  the  country  her  London  wit  and  aptitude  for  fun,  but 
that  fJie  did  not  take  with  her  up  to  town  the  genuine  goodness  and  love 
of  honesty  which  made  her  loveable  in  the  country.  She  was  as  it  were 
two  persons,  and  Mrs.  Gresham  could  not  understand  that  any  lady 
should  permit  herself  to  be  more  worldly  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  at 
another— or  in  one  place  than  in  any  other. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  heartily  glad  we've  done  with  that,"  MisB 
Dunstable  said  to  her,  as  she  sat  herself  down  to  her  desk  in  the  drawing- 
room  on  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Boxall  Hill. 

**  Wliat  does  *that'  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Gresham. 

'^  Why,  London  and  smoke  and  late  hours,  and  standing  on  one's  legs 
for  four  hours  at  a  stretch  on  the  top  of  one's  own  staircase,  to  be  bowed 
at  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  come.  That's  all  done — ^for  one  year,  at 
any  rate." 

"  You  know  you  like  it." 

"  No,  Mary  ;  that's  just  what  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
like  it  or  not.  Sometimes,  when  the  spirit  of  that  dearest  of  all  wpmen, 
Mrs.  Ilarokl  Smith,  is  upon  me,  I  think  that  I  do  like  it ;  but  then  again, 
when  other  spirits  are  on  me,  I  think  that  I  don't." 

"And  who  are  the  o-wners  of  the  other  spirits?" 

**  Oh  !  you  are  one,  of  coui-se.  But  you  are  a  weak  little  thing,  by  no 
moans  able  to  contend  with  such  a  Samson  as  Llrs.  Harold.  And  then 
you  are  a  little  given  to  wickedness  yourself,  you  know.  You've 
learned  to  like  London  well  enough  since  you  sat  down  to  the  table  of 
Dives.  Your  uncle,  —  he's  the  real  impracticable,  im approachable 
Lazanis  who  declares  that  he  can't  come  down  because  of  the  big  gul£ 
I  wonder  how  he'd  behave,  if  somebody  left  him  ten  thousand  a  year  7  " 

"  L^ncommonly  well,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh,  3'es ;  he  is  a  Lazarus  now,  so  of  course  we  are  bound  to  speak 
well  of  him ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  him  tried.  I  don't  doubt  but  what 
he'd  have  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  become  noted  for  his  littla 
dinners  before  the  first  year  of  his  trial  was  over." 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?     You  would  not  wish  him  to  be  an  anchorite?'* 
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"lam  told  that  he  is  going  to  tiy  his  luck, — ^not  with  ten  thousand 
t  jeu,  but  with  one  or  two." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Jane  tells  me  that  they  all  say  at  Greahamsbury  that  he  is  going  to 
many  Lady  Scatcherd."  Now  Lady  Scatcherd  was  a  widow  living  in 
tlioie  parts;  an  excellent  woman,  but  one  not  formed  by  nature  to  grace 
lodety  of  the  highest  order. 

"  What  I "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gresham,  rising  up  from  her  chair  while 
bcr  eyes  flashed  with  anger  at  such  a  rumour. 

"  WeU,  my  dear,  don't  eat  me.  I  don't  say  it  is  so ;  I  only  say  that 
JtDe  said  so." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  send  Jane  out  of  the  house." 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  this,  my  dear :  Jane  would  not  have  told  me 
if  somebody  had  not  told  her." 

"  And  yon  believed  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  nothing  about  that." 

"  But  you  look  as  if  you  had  believed  it." 

"  Do  1 7  Let  TUB  see  what  sort  of  a  look  it  is,  this  lock  of  faith.' 
And  Miss  Dunstable  got  up  and  went  to  tlie  glass  over  the  fire-pIacc. 
**  Bat  Mary,  my  dear,  ain't  you  old  enough  to  know  that  you  should  not 
credit  people's  looks  ?  Tou  should  believe  nothing  now-a-days ;  and  I 
did  not  believe  the  story  about  poor  Lady  Scatcherd.  I  know  the  doctor 
▼til  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  marrying  man." 

"  Wliat  a  nasty,  hackneyed,  false  phrase  that  is — that  of  a  marrj'ing 
nan  I  It  sounds  as  though  some  men  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  married 
three  or  four  times  a  month." 

*•  It  means  a  great  deal  all  tlic  same.  One  can  tell  very  soon  whether 
a  man  ia  likely  to  marry  or  no." 

"  And  can  one  tell  the  same  of  a  woman  ?  " 

"  The  thing  is  so  different.  All  unmarried  women  arc  necessarily  in 
tfie  market ;  but  if  they  behave  themselves  properly  they  make  no  signs. 
Now  there  was  Grisclda  Grantly  ;  of  course  she  intended  to  get  herself  a 
l.ii>l>and,  and  a  very  grand  one  she  has  got;  but  she  always  looked  as 
though  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  mouth.  It  would  have  been  very 
WTfiDg  to  call  her  a  marrying  girl." 

**0h,  of  course  she  was,"  says  ^Irs.  Greshani,  with  that  sort  of 
•crimony  which  one  pretty  young  woman  so  frequently  expresses  with 
rtfcrence  to  another.  "  But  if  one  could  always  tell  of  a  woman,  as  you 
"w  von  can  of  a  man,  I  should  be  able  to  tell  of  you.  Now,  I  wonder 
whether  you  are  a  marrying  woman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
^P  my  mind  yet." 

Miss  Dunstable  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  as  though  she 
*ere  tt  first  minded  to  take  the  question  as  being,  in  some  sort,  one  made 
in  ttmcst ;  but  then  she  attempted  to  laugh  it  off.  "  Well,  I  wonder  at 
^r  said  she,  "  as  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  told  you  how  many  offera 
I  had  refused." 

voLm. — ^No.  13.  4  . 
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'^  Yes;  but  you  did  not  tell  me  whether  any  had  been  made  lliat  yoa 
meant  to  accept." 

'^  None  such  was  ever  made  to  me.  Talking  of  that,  I  ahall  nerer 
forget  your  cousin,  the  Honourable  Greorge." 

"  He  is  not  my  cousin." 

'^  Well,  your  husband's.  It  would  not  be  fiiir  to  ahow  a  ma&'a  lettea ; 
but  I  should  like  to  show  you  his." 

*'  You  are  determined,  then,  to  remain  single  ?" 

^^  I  didn't  say  that.     But  why  do  you  Groas-queation  me  ao?*' 

'*  Because  I  think  so  much  about  you.  I  am  afraid  that  you  will 
become  so  afraid  of  men's  motives  as  to  doubt  that  any  one  can  be  faoneat 
And  yet  sometimes  I  think  you  would  be  a  happier  woman  and  a  better 
woman,  if  you  were  married." 

'*  To  such  an  one  as  the  Honourable  George,  for  inatance?" 

'^No,  not  to  such  an  one  as  him;  you  have  probably  pidced  out 
the  worst." 

"Or  to  Mr.  Sowerby?" 

"  Well,  no ;  not  to  Mr.  Sowerby,  either.  I  would  not  have  you  many 
any  man  that  looked  to  you  for  your  money  principally." 

"  And  how  is  it  possible  that  I  should  expect  any  one  to  lo(^  to  me 
principally  for  anything  else?  You  don't  see  my  difficulty,  my  dear? 
If  I  had  only  ^ve  hundred  a  year,  I  might  come  aoro8B  aome  decent 
middle-aged  personage,  like  myself,  who  would  like  me,  myself^  pretty 
well,  and  would  like  my  little  income — pretty  well  also.  He  would  not 
tell  me  any  violent  lie,  and  perhaps  no  lie  at  all.  I  should  take  to  him 
in  the  same  sort  of  way,  and  we  might  do  very  well.  But,  as  it  is,  how 
is  it  possible  that  auy  disinterested  person  should  learn  to  like  me  ?  How 
could  such  a  man  set  about  it?  If  a  sheep  have  two  heads,  ia  not  the 
fact  of  the  two  heads  the  first  and,  indeed,  only  thing  which  the  world 
regards  in  that  sheep  ?  Must  it  not  be  so  as  a  matter  of  course  ?  I  am  a 
sheep  with  two  heads.  All  this  money  which  my  father  put  together, 
and  wliich  has  been  growing  since  like  grass  under  May  ahowera,  haa 
turned  me  into  an  abortion.  I  am  not  the  giantess  eight  feet  high,  or  the 
dwarf  that  stands  in  the  man's  hand, — ^" 

"  Or  the  two-headed  sheep—" 

"But  I  am  the  unmarried  woman  with — ^half  a  doxen  millions  of 
money — as  I  believe  some  people  think.  Under  such  circumstancea  have 
I  a  fair  chance  of  getting  my  own  sweet  bit  of  grass  to  nibble,  like  any 
ordinary  animal  with  one  head  ?  I  never  was  very  beautifid,  and  I  am. 
not  more  so  now  than  I  was  fifteen  years  ago." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  not  that  which  hinders  it.  You  would  not  call 
yourself  plain ;  and  even  plain  women  are  married  every  day,  and  arc 
loved,  too,  as  well  as  pretty  women." 

"Are  they?  Well,  we  won't  say  more  about  that;  but  I  don't 
expect  a  great  many  lovers  on  account  of  my  beauty.  If  ever  you  hear 
of  such  an  one,  mind  you  tell  me." 
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It  was  almost  on  Mrs.  Gresham^s  tongue  to  say  that  she  did  know  of 
oi  e  such — ^meaning  her  tmcle.  But  in  truth,  she  did  not  know  any  such 
thing ;  nor  could  she  boast  to  herself  that  she  had  good  grounds  for  feel- 
ing that  it  was  so— certainly  none  sufficient  to  justify  her  in  speaking  of 
it.  Her  uncle  had  said  no  word  to  her  on  the  matter,  and  had  been 
confused  and  embarrassed  when  the  idea  of  such  a  marriage  was  hinted 
to  him.  But,  nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gresham  did  think  that  each  of  tliesc 
two  was  well  inclined  to  love  the  other,  and  tliat  they  would  be  happier 
together  than  they  would  be  single.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  very 
great,  ibr  the  doctor  would  be  terribly  afraid  of  being  thought  covetous 
in  regard  to  Miss  Dunstable's  money  ;  and  it  would  hardly  be  expected 
that  she  should  be  induced  to  make  tlie  first  overture  to  the  doctor. 

'*  My  imcle  would  be  the  only  man  that  I  can  think  of  that  would  be 
at  all  fit  for  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  boldly. 

•«  What,  and  rob  poor  Lady  Scatcherd  I "  said  Miss  Dunstable. 
"  Oh,  very  well.     If  you  choose  to  make  a  joke  of  his  name  in  that 
way,  I  have  done." 

"  Why,  God  bless  the  girl  I  what  does  she  want  me  to  say  ?  And  as 
for  joking,  surely  that  is  innocent  enough.  You're  as  tender  about  the 
doctor  as  though  he  were  a  girl  of  seventeen." 

"It's  not  about  him;  but  it's  such  a  shame  to  laugh  at  poor  dear 
Lady  Scatcherd.  If  she  were  to  hear  it  she'd  lose  all  comfort  in  having 
my  uncle  near  her." 

"  And  Tm  to  marry  him,  so  that  she  may  be  safe  ^vith  her  friend  I " 
"Very  well;  I  have  done."  And  Mrs.  Gresham,  who  had  already 
got  up  from  her  seat,  employed  herself  very  sedulously  in  arranging 
flowers  which  had  been  brought  in  for  the  drawing-room  tables.  Thus 
tbey  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  she  began  to 
reflect  that,  after  all,  it  might  probably  be  thought  that  slie  also  was 
endeavouring  to  catch  the  great  heiress  for  her  uncle. 

"  And  now  you  are  angry  with  me,"  said  Miss  Dunstable. 
"No,  I  am  not." 

"  Oh,  but  you  are.  Do  you  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  not  to  sec  wlien 
a  person's  vexed  7  You  wouldn't  have  twitched  that  geranium's  head  off 
i!\voud  been  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind." 

"  I  don't  like  that  joke  about  Lady  Scatcherd." 

"  And  is  that  all,  Mary  ?  Now  do  try  and  be  true,  if  you  can.  You 
remember  the  bishop  ?     Magna  est  vcritaa." 

"  The  fact  is  you've  got  into  such  a  way  of  being  sharp,  and  saying 
sharp  things  among  your  friends  up  in  London,  that  you  can  hardly 
answer  a  person  without  it." 

**  Can't  1 7  Dear,  dear,  what  a  Mentor  you  are,  Mary  !  No  poor  lad 
that  ever  ran  up  from  Oxford  for  a  spree  in  town  got  so  lectured  for  his 
dissipation  and  iniquities  as  I  do.  Well,  I  beg  Dr.  Thome's  pardon,  and 
Lady  Scatcherd's,  and  I  won't  be  sharp  any  more ;  and  I  will — ^let  me  se<?, 
what  was  it  I  was  to  do?   Marry  him  myself,  I  believe;  was  not  that  it7" 

4—2 
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"  No ;  you're  not  half  good  enough  for  him." 

"  I  know  that.  Fm  quite  sure  of  that.  Tliough  I  am  bo  sharp,  Fm 
very  humble.  You  can't  accuse  me  of  putting  any  very  great  Value  on 
myself." 

"Perhaps  not  as  much  as  you  ought  to  do — on  yoiu-self." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  mean,  Mary  ?  I  won't  be  bullied  and  teased, 
and  have  innuendos  thrown  out  at  me,  because  you've  got  something  on 
yoiu"  mind,  and  don't  quite  dare  to  speak  it  out.  If  you  have  got  any- 
thing to  say,  say  it." 

But  Mrs.  Gresliam  did  not  choose  to  say  it  at  that  moment.  She 
held  her  peace,  and  went  on  arranging  her  flowers — ^now  with  a  more 
satisfied  air,  and  without  destruction  to  the  geraniums.  And  when  she 
had  grouped  hdr  bunches  properly  she  carried  the  jar  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  another,  backwards  and  forwards,  trying  the  effect  of  the 
colours,  as  though  her  mind  was  quite  intent  upon  her  flowers,  and  was 
for  the  moment  wholly  unoccupied  with  any  otJier  subject. 

But  Miss  Dunstable  was  not  the  woman  to  put  up  with  this.  She  sat 
silent  in  her  place,  while  her  friend  made  one  or  two  turns  about  the 
room  ;  and  then  she  got  up  from  her  seat  also.  "  Mary,"  she  said,  ''give 
over  about  those  wretched  bits  of  green  branches  and  leave  the  jars  where 
they  are.     You're  trying  to  fidget  me  into  a  passion." 

"  Am  I  ? "  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  standing  opposite;  to  a  big  bowl,  and 
putting  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  as  tliough  she  could  better  look  at 
her  handiwork  in  that  position. 

"  You  know  you  are ;  and  it's  all  because  you  lack  courage  to  speak 
out.     You  didn't  begin  at  me  in  this  way  for  nothing." 

"  I  do  lack  courage.  That's  just  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  still  giving 
a  twist  here  and  a  set  there  to  some  of  the  small  sprigs  which  constituted 
the  background  of  her  bouquet.  "I  do  lack  courage — to  have  ill 
motives  imputed  to  me.  I  was  thinking  of  saying  something,  and  I  am 
afraid,  and  therefore  I  will  not  say  it.  And  now,  if  you  like,  I  will  be 
ready  to  take  you  out  in  ten  minutas." 

But  Miss  Dunstable  was  not  going  to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  And, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  must  admit  that  her  friend  Mrs.  Gresham  was  not 
using  her  altogether  well.  She  should  cither  have  held  her  peace  on  the 
matter  altogether, — ^which  would  probably  have  been  her  wiser  course, — 
or  she  should  have  declared  her  own  ideas  boldly,  feeling  secure  in  her 
own  conscience  as  to  her  own  motives.  "  I  shall  not  stir  from  this  room," 
said  Miss  Dunstable,  "  till  I  have  had  this  matter  out  with  you.  And  as 
for  imputations, — my  imputing  bad  motives  to  you, — I  don't  know  how 
far  you  may  be  joking,  and  saying  what  you  call  sharp  things  to  me  ; 
but  you  have  no  right  to  think  that  I  should  think  evil  of  you.  If  you 
really  do  think  so,  it  is  trcas(.)n  to  the  love  I  have  for  you.  If  I  thought 
that  you  thought  so,  I  could  not  remain  in  the  house  vnxh  you.  "What ! 
you  are  not  able  to  know  the  difference  which  one  makes  between  one's 
real  friends  and  one's  mock  friends !     I  don't  believe  it  of  you,  and  I 
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bow  you  are  only  Btriving.to  bully  me."  And  Miss  Dunstable  now 
took  her  turn  of  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

*'  Well,  she  shan't  be  bullied,"  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  leaving  her  flowers, 
and  putting  her  arm  roimd  her  friend's  waist; — "at  least,  not  here,  in 
tkis  house,  although  she  is  sometimes  such  a  bully  herself." 

"  Mary,  you  have  gone  too  far  about  this  to  go  back.  Tell  me  what 
it  was  that  was  on  your  mind,  and  as  far  as  it  concerns  me,  I  will  answer 
vou  honestly." 

Mrs.  Gresham  now  began  to  repent  that  she  had  made  her  little 
attempt.  That  uttering  of  hints  in  a  half-joking  way  was  all  very  well, 
and  might  possibly  bring  about  the  desired  result,  without  the  necessity 
of  any  formal  suggestion  on  her  part;  but  now  she  was  so  brought  to 
W^  that  she  must  say  something  formal.  She  must  commit  herself  to 
tlic  expression  of  her  own  wishes,  and  to  an  expression  also  of  an  opinion 
aa  to  what  had  been  the  wishes  of  her  friend ;  and  this  she  must  do  with- 
out l)eing  able  to  say  anything  as  to  the  wishes  of  that  third  person. 

*' Well,"  slie  said,  "I  suppose  you  know  what  I  meant." 

"  I  suppose  I  did,"  said  Miss  Dunstable ;  "  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  less 
necessary  that  you  should  say  it  out.  I  am  not  to  commit  myself  by  my 
interpretation  of  your  thoughts,  while  you  remain  perfectly  secure  in 
hanng  only  hinied  your  own.  I  liate  hints,  as  I  do — the  mischief.  I  go 
ia  lor  the  Inshop's  doctrine.     Magna  est  veritas,^^ 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Greshtiin. 

"Ah!  but  I  do,"  said  Miss  Dunstable.  "And  therefore  go  on,  or 
for  ever  hold  your  peace." 

*•  That's  just  it,"  said  Mrs.  Gresham. 

"  What's  just  it  ?"  said  Miss  DunsUible. 

"  The  quotation  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  which  you  finished  just  now. 
*  If  any  of  you  know  cause  or  just  impediment  why  these  two  persons  should 
not  Ik}  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  are  to  declare  it.  This  is 
the  first  time  of  asking.*     Do  you  know  any  cause,  Miss  Dunstable  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  any,  Mrs.  Gresham  ?  " 

"  None,  on  my  honour ! "  said  the  younger  lady,  putting  her  hand 
tipoa  her  breast. 

"Ah  I  but  do  you  not?"  and  Miss  Dunstable  caught  hold  of  her 
ann,  and  spoke  almost  abruptly  in  her  energy. 

"No,  certainly  not.  What  impediment?  If  I  did,  I  should  not 
have  broached  the  subject.  I  declare  I  think  you  would  botli  be  very 
Lappy  together.  Of  course,  there  is  one  impediment ;  we  all  know  that. 
That  must  be  your  look  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     WTiat  impediment  ?  " 

"  Your  own  money.'* 

**Psha !  Did  you  find  that  an  impediment  in  manying  Frank 
Gpesham?" 

^  Ah !  the  matter  waa  so  different  there.  lie  had  much  more  to  give 
tbn  I  had,  when  all  waa  counted.     And  I  had  no  money  when 
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when  we  were  first  engaged."  And  the  tears  came  into  Her  ejea  as  die 
thought  of  the  circumstances  of  her  early  love ; — all  of  which  have  been 
narrated  in  the  county  clironioks  of  Barsetshire,  and  may  now  be  read 
by  men  and  women  interested  therein. 

"Yes ;  yours -was  a  love  match.  I  declare,  Mary,  I  often  think  that 
you  are  the  happiest  woman  of  whom  I  ever  heard ;  to  have  it  all  to  give, 
when  you  were  so  sure  that  you  were  loved  while  you  yet  had  nothing." 

"  Yes ;  I  was  sure,"  and  she  wiped  the  sweet  tears  from  her  eyes,  as 
Klie  remembered  a  certain  day  when  a  certain  youth  had  come  to  her, 
claiming  all  kinds  of  privileges  in  a  very  determined  manner.  She  had 
been  no  heiress  then.  "  Yes  ;  I  was  sure.  But  now  with  you,  dear, 
you  can't  make  yourself  poor  again.     If  you  can  trust  no  one — ^'* 

"  I  can.  I  can  trust  him.  As  regards  that  I  do  trust  liim  altogether. 
But  how  can  I  tell  that  he  would  care  for  me  ?  " 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  he  likes  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes ;  and  so  he  does  Lady  Scatcherd." 

"Miss  Dunstable  I" 

"  And  why  not  Lady  Scatcherd,  as  well  as  me  ?  We  are  of  the  same 
kind — come  from  the  same  class." 

"  Not  quite  that,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  from  the  same  class ;  only  I  have  managed  to  poke  myself  up 
among  dukes  and  duchesses,  whereas  she  has  been  content  to  remain 
where  God  placed  her.     Where  I  beat  her  in  art,  she  beats  me  in  nature." 

"  You  know  you  are  talking  nonsenpe." 

"I  think  that  we  arc  both  doing  that — absolute  nonsense;  such  as 
schoolgirls  of  eighteen  talk  to  each  other.  But  there  is  a  relief  in  it ;  is 
there  not  ?  It  would  be  a  terrible  curse  to  have  to  talk  sense  always. 
Well,  that's  done ;  and  now  let  us  go  out." 

Mrs.  Gresham  was  sure  after  this  that  Miss  Dunstable  would  be  a 
consenting  party  to  the  little  arrangement  whicli  she  contemplated.  But 
of  that  she  had  felt  but  little  doubt  for  some  considerable  time  past.  The 
difficulty  lay  on  the  other  side,  and  all  that  she  liad  as  yet  done  was  to 
convince  herself  that  she  would  be  safe  in  assuring  her  uncle  of  success 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand.  He  was  to  come 
to  Boxall  Ilill  that  evening,  and  to  remain  there  for  a  day  or  two.  If 
anything  could  be  done  in  the  matter,  now  would  be  the  time  for  doing 
it.     So  at  least  thought  Mrs.  Gresham. 

The  doctor  did  come,  and  did  remain  for  the  allotted  time  at  Bojoll 
Hill;  but  when  he  left,  Mrs.  Gresham  had  not  been  succesofuL 
Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  visit  as  was  usual  with  him ; 
and  there  was  very  little  of  that  pleasant  friendly  intercourse  which 
iur  some  time  past  liad  been  customary  between  him  and  Miss  Dunstable. 
There  were  no  passages  of  arras  between  them  ;  no  abuse  from  the  doctor 
against  the  lady's  London  gaiety;  no  raillery  from  tlie  lady  as  to  the 
doctor's  country  habits.  They  were  very  courteous  to  each  other,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Gresliam  thought,  too  civil  by  half;   nor,  as  far  as  she  could  see^ 
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did  they  eTer  remain  alone  in  each  other's  company  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time  during  the  Trhole  period  of  tlie  doctor's  visit.  'WTiat,  thought 
Mrs.  Gresham  to  hcmelf, — what  if  she  had  set  tlicse  two  friends  at  variance 
with  each  other,  instead  of  binding  them  together  in  the  closest  and  most 
durable  fViendship  I 

But  still  she  had  an  idea  that,  as  she  had  begun  to  play  this  game,  she 
must  play  it  out.     8he  Mt  conscious  that  what  she  had  done  must  do  evil, 
xmless  she  could  so  carry  it  on  as  to  make  it  rasult  in  good.     Indeed, 
nnless  she  could  so  manage,  she  would  have  done  a  manifest  injury  to 
Miss  Dunstable  in  forcing  her  to  declare  her  thoughts  and  feelings.     She 
liad  already  spoken  to  her  imclc  in  London,  and  though  he  had  said 
nothing  to  show  that  he  approved  of  her  plan,  neither  had  he  said  any- 
thing to  show  that  he  disapproved  it.     Therefore  she  had  hoped  through 
ihe  whole  of  those  three  days  that  he  would  make  some  sign, — at  any 
rate  to  her;    that  he  would  in  some  way  declare  what  were  his  own 
thoughts  on  this  matter.     But  the  moi-ning  of  his  departure  came,  and  he 
bad  declared  nothing. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  in  the  last  five  minutes  of  his  sojourn  there,  after 
he  had  already  taken  leave  of  Miss  Dunstable  and  shaken  hands  with 
Mrs.  Gresham,  "have  you  ever  thought  of  what  I  said  to  you  up  in 
London?" 

**  Yes,  Mary ;  of  course  I  have  thought  about  it.  Such  an  idea  as 
that,  when  put  into  a  man's  head,  will  make  itself  thought  about." 

"  Well ;  and  what  next  ?  Do  talk  to  me  about  it.  Do  not  be  so  hard 
and  milike  yourself." 

**  I  hare  very  little  to  say  about  it." 
''  I  can  tell  you  this  for  certain,  you  may  if  you  like." 
"Mary!  Mary  I" 

"  I  wotdd  not  fay  so  if  I  were  not  sure  that  I  should  not  lead  you  into 
trcnble." 

"  You  are  foolish  in  wishing  this,  my  dear ;  foolish  in  trying  to  tempt 
an  old  man  into  a  folly." 

"Not  foolish  if  I  know  that  it  will  make  you  both  happier." 
He  made  her  no  further  reply,  but  stooping  down  that  slie  might  kiss 
Mm,  as  was  his  wont,  went  his  way,  leaving  her  almost  miserable  in  the 
thought  that  she  had  troubled  idl  these  waters  to  no  purpose.  What 
would  Miss  Dunstable  think  of  her  ?  But  on  that  afternoon  Miss  Dun- 
stable seemed  to  be  as  happy  and  even-tempered  as  ever. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

How  TO  WRITE  A  LOVB  LETTER. 

Db.  TnoiiKEy  in  the  few  words  wliich  he  spoke  to  his  niece  before  ho  left 
BozaE  Hill,  had  called  himself  an  old  man ;  but  he  was  as  yet  on  the 
ri^  aide  of  mzty  by  five  good  years,  and  bore  about  with  him  less  of  the 
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marks  of  age  than  most  men  of  fifly-fiye  do  bear.  One  would  have  said 
in  looking  at  him  that  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  many  if 
he  found  that  such  a  step  seemed  good  to  him ;  and  looking  at  the  age  of 
the  proposed  bride,  there  was  nothing  imsuitable  in  that  respect. 

But  nevertheless  he  felt  almost  ashamed  of  himself,  in  that  he  allowed 
himself  even  to  think  of  the  proposition  which  his  niece  had  made.  He 
mounted  his  horse  that  day  at  Boxall  Hill — for  he  made  all  his  journeys 
about  the  county  on  horseback — and  rode  slowly  home  to  Greshamsbuiy, 
tliinking  not  so  much  of  the  suggested  marriage  as  of  his  own  folly  in  think- 
ing of  it.  How  could  he  be  such  an  ass  at  his  time  of  life  as  to  allow  the 
oven  course  of  liis  way  to  be  disturbed  by  any  such  idea  ?  Of  coiurse  he 
could  not  propose  to  himself  such  a  wife  as  Miss  Dunstable  without  liavlng 
some  thoughts  as  to  her  wealth ;  and  it  had  been  the  pride  of  his  life  so  to 
live  that  the  world  might  know  that  he  was  indifferent  about  money.  His 
profession  was  all  in  all  to  him, — the  air  which  he  breathed  as  well  as  the 
bread  which  he  ate ;  and  how  could  he  follow  hLs  profession  if  he  made 
such  a  marriage  as  this  ?  She  would  expect  him  to  go  to  London  with 
her ;  and  what  would  he  become,  dangling  at  her  heels  there,  known  only 
to  the  world  as  the  husband  of  the  richest  woman  in  the  town?  The  kind 
of  life  was  one  which  would  be  unsuitable  to  him; — ^and  yet,  as  he  rode 
home,  he  could  not  resolve  to  rid  himself  of  the  idea.  He  went  on 
thinking  of  it,  though  he  still  continued  to  condemn  himself  for  keeping 
it  in  his  thoughts.  That  night  at  home  he  >s'Duld  make  up  his  mind, 
so  he  declared  to  himself;  and  would  tlien  write  to  his  niece  b^ging  her 
to  drop  the  subject.  Having  so  far  come  to  a  resolution  he  went  on 
meditating  what  course  of  life  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  pursue  if  he 
and  Miss  Dimstable  should,  aflor  all,  become  man  and  wife. 

There  were  two  ladies  whom  it  behoved  him  to  see  on  the  day  of  his 
arrival — whom,  indeed,  he  generally  saw  every  day  except  when  absent 
iiom  Greshamsbury.  The  first  of  these — ^first  in  the  general  consideration 
of  the  people  of  the  place — was  the  wife  of  the  squire.  Lady  Arabella 
Greshain,  a  very  old  patient  of  the  doctor's.  Her  it  was  his  custom  to 
visit  early  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  then,  if  he  were  able  to  escape  the 
squire's  daily  invitation  to  dinner,  he  customarily  went  to  the  other, 
Liuly  Scatcherd,  when  the  rapid  meal  in  his  own  house  was  over,  Sucli, 
at  least,  was  his  summer  practice. 

"Well,  doctor,  how  are  they  at  Boxall  Hill?"  said  the  squire,  way- 
laying him  on  the  gravel  sweep  before  the  door.  The  squire  wfts  very 
hard  set  for  occupation  in  these  summer  months. 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  Frank.  I  think  he  hates  this  place  now. 
lie's  full  of  the  election,  I  suppose." 

*•  Oh,  yes;  he  told  me  to  say  he  should  be  over  here  soon.  Of  course 
there  '11  be  no  contest,  so  he  need  not  trouble  himself." 

^•Ilapjjy  dog;  isnt  he,  doctor?  to  have  it  all  before  him  instead  of 
behind  him.     Well,  well ;  he's  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived, — as  ever  Uved. 
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And  let  me  see ;    IMary's  time '*      And  tliea  there  were  a  few  vciy 

imjwrtant  words  spoken  on  that  subject. 

"  rU  just  step  up  to  Lady  Arabella  now,'*  said  the  doctor. 

"5he's  as  fretful  as  possible,"  said  the  squire.     "  IVe  just  left  her." 

"  Nothing  special  the  matter,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  nothing  in  your  way,  that  is ;  only  specially  cross, 
which  always  comes  in  my  way.   You'll  stop  and  dine  to-day,  of  course  ?" 

"  Xot  to-day,  squire." 

"  Nonsense ;  you  will.  I  have  been  quite  counting  on  you.  I  have  a 
particular  reason  for  wanting  to  have  you  to-day, — a  most  particular 
reason."     But  the  squire  always  had  his  particular  reasons. 

*'  I'm  very  sorr}',  but  it  is  impossible  to-day.  I  shall  have  a  letter  to 
write  that  I  niudt  sit  down  to  seriously.  Shall  I  see  you  when  I  come 
down  from  her  ladyship  ?  " 

The  squire  turned  away  sulkily,  almost  without  answering  him,  for  he 
now  had  no  prospect  of  any  alleviation  to  the  tedium  of  the  evening ;  tmd 
the  doctor  went  up-stairs  to  his  patient. 

For  Lady  Arabella,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  ill,  was 
always  a  patient  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  she  kept  her  bed  and 
swallowed  daily  doses,  or  was  prevented  from  taking  her  share  in  such 
prosy  gaieties  as  came  from  time  to  time  in  the  way  of  her  prosy  life  ;  but 
it  suited  her  turn  of  mind  to  be  an  invalid  and  to  have  a  doctor ;  and  aa 
the  doctor  whom  her  good  fates  had  placed  at  her  elbow  thoroughly 
imderstood  her  case,  no  great  harm  was  done. 

"  It  frets  me  dreadfully  that  I  cannot  get  to  see  Mary,"  Lady  Arabella 
said,  as  soon  as  the  first  ordinary  question  as  to  her  ailments  had  been 
asked  and  answered. 

"  She's  quite  well  and  will  be  over  to  see  you  before  long." 

"  Now  I  beg  that  she  won't.  She  never  thinks  of  coming  when  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection,  and  travelling,  at  tlie  present  moment,  would 

be "      Whereupon  the  Lady  Arabella  shook  her  head  very  gravely. 

"  Only  think  of  the  importance  of  it,  doctor,"  she  said.     "  Remember  the 
enormous  stake  there  is  to  be  considered." 

"  It  would  not  do  her  a  ha'porth  of  harm  if  the  stake  were  twice 
as  large." 

"Nonsense,  doctor,  don't  tell  me;  aa  if  I  didn't  know  myself.  I  was 
very  much  against  her  going  to  London  this  spring,  but  of  course  what  I 
sai3  1*713  overruled.  It  always  is.  I  do  believe  Mr.  Gresham  went  over 
to  Boxall  Hill,  on  purpose  to  induce  her  to  go.  But  what  does  he  care  ? 
He's  fond  of  Frank ;  but  he  never  thinks  of  looking  beyond  the  present 
day.     He  never  did,  as  you  know  well  enough,  doctor." 

"  The  trip  did  her  all  the  good  in  the  world,"  said  Dr.  Thome,  pre- 
ferring anything  to  a  conversation  respecting  the  squire's  sins. 

"  I  very  well  remember  that  when  I  was  in  that  way  it  wasn't  thought 
that  such  trips  would  do  me  any  good.  But,  perhaps,  things  are  altered 
fcince  then." 

4-5 
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"Ycfl,  they  are,"  said  the  doctor.  "Wo  don't  iuterfere  ao  much 
now-a-days." 

"  I  know  I  nevej*  asked  for  such  amusements  when  so  much  depended 
on  quietness.     I  remember  before  Frank  was  bom — and,  indeed,  when  all 

of  them  were  bom But  as  you  say,  things  were  different  then ;  and 

I  can  easily  believe  that  Mary  is  a  person  quite  determined  to  have  her 
own  way." 

"Why,  Lady  Arabella,  she  would  have  stayed  at  home  without 
wishing  to  stir  if  Frank  had  done  so  much  as  hold  up  his  little  finger." 

"  So  did  I  always.  If  Mr.  Gresham  made  the  slightest  hint  I  gave 
way.  But  I  really  don't  see  what  one  gets  in  return  for  such  implicit 
obedience.  Now  thin  year,  doctor,  of  course  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  up  in  London  for  a  week  or  two.  You  seemed  to  tliink  yourself 
that  1  might  as  well  see  Sir  Omicron." 

"  There  could  be  no  possible  objection,  I  said.'* 

"  Well ;  no ;  exactly  ;  and  as  Mr.  Gresham  knew  I  wished  it,  I  think 
he  might  as  well  have  ofiercd  it.  I  8uj)i>ose  there  can  be  no  reason  now 
alK)ut  money." 

"  But  I  understood  that  Mary  specially  asked  you  and  Augusta  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Mary  was  very  good.  She  did  ask  me.  But  I  know  veiy  well 
that  Mary  wants  all  the  room  she  has  got  in  London.  The  house  is  not 
at  all  too  large  for  herself.  And,  for  the  matter  of  that,  my  sister,  the 
Countess,  was  very  anxious  that  I  should  be  with  her.  But  one  does 
like  to  be  independent  if  one  can,  and  for  one  fortm'ght  I  do  think  tJiat 
Mr.  Gresham  might  have  managed  it.  When  I  knew  that  he  was  so 
dreadi'ully  out  at  elbows  I  never  troubled  him  al)out  it, — though,  goodness 
knows,  all  that  was  never  my  fault." 

"  The  squire  fcates  London.  A  fortnight  there  in  warm  weather  would 
nearly  be  the  death  of  him." 

"  Ho  might  at  any  rate  have  paid  me  the  compliment  of  asking  me. 
The  chances  are  ten  to  one  I  should  not  have  gone.  It  is  that  indiiTerence 
that  cuts  me  so.     He  was  here  just  now,  and,  would  you  believe  it  ? ^" 

But  the  doctor  was  determined  to  avoid  furtlier  complaint  for  the 
l)resent  day,  "  I  wonder  what  you  would  feel,  Lady  Arabella,  if  the 
wjuire  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  away  and  amuse  himself,  leavinfi^ 
you  at  home.  There  are  worse  men  than  Mr.  Gresliam,  if  you  will 
believe  me."  All  this  was  an  allusion  to  Earl  de  Ck)urcy,  her  ladyFiiip'a 
brother,  as  Lady  Arabella  very  well  understood  ;  and  the  argument  tras 
one  which  was  very  often  used  to  silence  her. 

*^  Uixiu  my  word,  then,  I  should  like  it  better  than  his  hanging  about 
here  doing  nothing  but  attend  to  those  nasty  dogs.  I  really  sometimes 
think  that  he  has  no  spirit  lefl." 

''  You  are  mistaken  there,  Lady  Arabella,"  said  the  doctor,  rising  with 
hid  hat  in  his  hand  and  making  his  escape  without  further  parley. 

As  he  went  home  he  could  not  but  think  that  that  phase  of  married 
life  was  not  a  very  plvasant  one.     Mr.  Gresham  and  his  wife  were  sup- 
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posed  by  the  world  to  live  on  the  beat  of  terms.  They  always  inhabited 
the  same  hotise,  went  out  together  when  they  did  go  out,  always  sat  in 
tbeir  respective  comers  in  the  family  pew,  and  in  their  wildest  dreams  after 
the  happiness  of  novelty  never  thought  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell.  In  some 
respects — ^with  r^ard,  for  instance,  to  the  continued  duration  of  their 
joint  domesticity  at  the  femily  mansion  of  Greshamsbury, — ^they  miglit 
have  been  taken  for  a  pattern  couple.  But  yet,  as  &r  as  the  doctor  could 
we,  they  did  not  seem  to  add  much  to  the  happiness  of  each  other.  They 
lored  each  other,  doubtless,  and  had  either  of  them  been  in  real  danger, 
that  danger  would  have  made  the  other  miserable ;  but  yet  it  might  well 
be  a  qnestion  whether  either  would  not  be  more  comfortable  without  the 
other. 

The  doctor,  as  was  his  custom,  dined  at  five,  and  at  seven  he  went  up 
to  the  cottage  of  his  old  friend  Lady  Scatchcrd.  Lady  Scatcherd  was  not 
a  refined  woman,  having  in  her  early  days  been  a  labourer's  daughter  and 
having  then  married  a  labourer.  But  her  husband  had  risen  in  the 
world — as  has  been  told  in  those  chronicles  before  mentioned, — and  his 
widow  was  now  Lady  Scatcherd  with  a  pretty  cottage  and  a  good  jointure. 
She  was  in  all  things  the  very  opposite  to  Lady  Arabella  Gresham ;  nevcr- 
thelesB,  under  the  doctor's  auspices,  the  two  ladies  were  in  some  measure 
acquainted  with  each  other.  Of  her  married  life,  also,  Dr.  Tliome  had 
wen  something,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  \he  memory  of  that 
waa  more  alluring  than  the  reality  now  existing  at  Greshamsbury. 

Of  the  two  women  Dr.  Thome  much  preferred  his  humbler  friend,  and 
t'»  her  he  made  his  visits  not  in  the  guise  of  a  doctor,  but  as  a  neighbour. 
*'Wtll,  my  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  sat  down  by  her  on  a  broad  garden 
seat— all  the  world  called  Lady  Scatchcrd  "my  lady," — ^^ind  how  do 
these  long  summer  days  agree  with  you  ?  Your  roses  are  twice  better  out 
than  any  I  eee  up  at  the  big  house." 

"  You  may  well  call  them  long,  doctor.     They're  long  enough  surely." 
"  But  not  too  long.     Come,  now,  I  won't  have  you  complaining.     You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  anything  to  make  you  wretched  ? 
Yon  had  better  not,  for  I  won't  believe  you." 

"  Eh ;  well ;  wretched  1  I  don't  know  as  I'm  wretched.  It'd  be 
wicked  to  say  that,  and  I  with  such  comforts  about  me." 

"I  think  it  would,  almost."  The  doctor  did  not  say  this  harshly,  but 
in  a  soft,  friendly  tone,  and  pressing  her  hand  gently  as  he  spoke. 

"And  I  didn't  mean  to  be  wicked.     I'm  very  thankful  for  everything 
—leastways,  I  always  try  to  be.     But,  doctor,  it  is  so  lonely  like." 
"Lonely  I  not  more  lonely  than  I  am." 

"Oh,  yes;  you're  different.  You  can  go  every wheres.  But  what 
can  a  lone  woman  do  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,  doctor ;  I'd  give  it  all  up  to 
^*ve  Roger  back  with  his  apron  on  and  his  pick  in  his  hand.  How 
^iH  I  mind  his  look  when  he'd  come  home  o'  nights." 

"  And  yet  it  was  a  hard  life  you  had  then,  eh,  old  woman  ?  It  would 
^  ^>etter  for  you  to  be  thankful  for  what  you've  got." 
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"  I  am  tliankful.  Didn  t  I  tell  you  so  before?**  Baid  she,  somewliat 
crossly.  "But  it's  a  sad  life,  this  living  alone.  I  dedarcs  I  envy 
Hannah,  'cause  she's  got  Jemima  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  with  her,  I  want 
her  to  sit  with  me  sometimes,  but  she  won't." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  shouldn't  ask  her.     It's  letting  yourself  down." 

"  What  do  I  care  about  down  or  up  ?  It  makes  no  diffcrencey  as  he's 
pone.  If  he  had  lived  one  might  have  cared  about  being  up,  as  you  call 
it.  Eh,  deary;  I'll  be  going  i^ftcr  him  before  long,  and  it  will  be  no 
matter  then." 

"  We  shall  all  be  going  after  him,  sooner  or  later ;  that's  sure  enoogh." 

"  Eh,  dear,  that's  true,  surely.  It's  only  a  span  long,  as  Parson  Oriel 
tells  us  when  he  gets  romantic  in  his  sermons.  But  it's  a  hard  tiling, 
doctor,  when  two  is  married,  as  they  can't  have  their  span,  as  he  calls  it, 
out  together.  Well,  I  must  only  put  up  with  it,  I  suppose,  as  others 
does.  Now,  you're  not  going,  doctor  ?  You'll  stop  and  have  a  diah  of 
tea  with  me.  You  never  see  such  cream  as  Hannah  has  from  tlic 
Alderncy  cow.     Do'ey  now,  doctor." 

But  the  doctor  had  his  letter  to  >vrite,  and  would  not  allow  himself  to 
be  tempted  even  by  the  promise  of  Hannali's  cream.  So  he  went  his 
way,  angering  Lady  Scatcherd  by  his  departure  as  he  had  before  angered 
the  squire,  and  thinking  as  he  went  which  was  most  unreasonable  in  her 
wretchedness,  his  friend  Lady  Arabella,  or  his  friend  Lady  Scatcherd. 
The  former  was  always  complaining  of  an  existing  husband  who  never 
refused  her  any  moderate  request;  and  the  other  passed  her  days  in 
murmuring  at  the  loss  of  a  dead  husband,  who  in  his  life  liad  ever  been 
to  her  imperious  and  harsh,  and  had  sometimes  been  cruel  and  unjust. 

The  doctor  had  his  letter  to  >vrite,  but  even  yet  he  had  not  quite 
made  up  his  mind  what  he  would  put  into  it ;  indeed,  he  had  not  hitherto 
resolved  to  whom  it  should  be  written.  Looking  at  the  matter  as  he  had 
endeavoured  to  look  at  it,  his  niece,  Mrs.  Gresham,  would  be  his  corre- 
spondent ;  but  if  he  brought  himself  to  take  this  jump  in  the  dark,  in  that 
case  he  would  address  himself  direct  to  Miss  Dunstable. 

He  walked  home,  not  by  the  straightest  road,  but  taking  a  considerable 
curve,  round  by  narrow  lanes,  and  through  thick  flower-laden  hedges, 
— very  thoughtful.  lie  was  told  that  she  wished  to  marry  him  ;  and  was 
he  to  think  only  of  himself?  And  as  to  that  pride  of  his  about  money, 
was  it  in  truth  a  hearty,  manly  feeling  ;  or  was  it  a  false  pride,  of  which 
it  behoved  him  to  be  ashamed  as  it  did  of  many  cognate  feelings  ?  If  he 
acted  rightly  in  this  matter,  why  sliould  he  be  afraid  of  the  thoughts  of 
any  one  ?  A  life  of  solitude  was  bitter  enough,  as  poor  Lady  Scatcherd 
had  complained.  But  then,  looking  at  Lady  Scatcherd,  and  looking  also 
at  his  other  near  neighbour,  his  friend  the  squire,  there  was  little  there- 
abouts to  lead  him  on  to  matrimony.  So  he  walked  home  slowly  through 
the  lanes,  very  meditative,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

Nor  when  he  got  home  was  he  much  more  inclined  tc»  any  resolute 
line  of  action.     He  might  have  drank  his  tea  with  Lady  Scatcherd,  as  well 
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as  hare  sat  there  in  his  own  draAving-room,  drinking  it  alone ;  for  he 

got  no  pen  and  paper,  and  he  dawdled  over  his  teacup  with  the  utmost 

dilatorincss,  putting  off,  as  it  were,  the  evil  day.     To  only  one  thing  was 

he  fixed — to  this,  namely,  that  that  letter  sliould  be  "written  before  he 

weDt  to  bed. 

Having  finislied  his  tea,  which  did  not  take  place  till  near  eleven,  he 

went  downstairs  to  an  untidy  little  room  which  lay  behind  his  depot  of 

mciicines,  and  in  which  he  was  wont  to  do  his  writing  ;  and  herein  he 

difl  at  last  set  himself  down  to  his  work.     Even  at  that  moment  he  was  in 

(luubt.     But  he  would  vrritc  his  letter  to  Miss  Dunstable  and  see  how  it 

looked.     He  was  almost  determined  not  to  send  it ;  so,  at  least,  he  said  to 

himself:  but  he  could  do  no  harm  by  writing  it.     So  he  did  write  it,  as 

follows: — 

"  Grcshamsbur}',— June,  185—. 
"  Mr  DEAB  Miss  Dunstable, — " 

When  he  had  got  so  far,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  at 
the  paper.  How  on  earth  was  he  to  find  words  to  say  that  which  he  now 
wished  to  have  said  ?  He  had  never  written  such  a  letter  in  his  life,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it,  and  now  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  a 
difficulty  of  which  he  had  not  previously  thought.  He  spent  another 
half-hour  in  looking  at  the  paper,  and  was  at  last  nearly  deterred  by 
this  new  difficulty.  He  would  use  the  simplest,  plainest  language,  he  said 
to  himself  over  and  over  again ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  use  simple, 
plain  language, — by  no  means  so  easy  rs  to  mount  on  stilts,  and  to  march 
along  with  sesquipedalian  words,  with  pathos,  spasms,  and  notes  of 
interjection.  But  the  letter  did  at  last  get  itself  written,  and  there  was 
not  a  note  of  interjection  in  it. 

*'  Mt  DEAB  Miss  DuxsTABLE,— I  think  it  right  to  confess  that  I  should  not  be  now 
writing  this  letter  to  j'ou,  had  I  not  been  led  to  believe  by  other  judgment  than  my 
wn  that  the  proposition  which  I  am  going  to  make  would  bo  regarded  by  you  with 
fiiTonr.  Without  such  other  judgment  I  should,  I  o^-n,  have  feared  that  Uic  great 
disparity  between  you  and  me  in  regard  to  money  would  have  given  to  such  a  i)roi)o- 
siiion  an  appearance  of  being  false  and  mercenary.  All  I  ask  of  you  now,  with  confi- 
dence, is  to  acquit  me  of  such  fault  as  that. 

"  When  you  have  read  so  far  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  We  have  known 
each  other  now  somewhat  intimately,  though  indeed  not  very  long,  and  I  have  some- 
times fimcied  that  yon  were  almost  as  well  pleased  to  be  with  me  as  I  have  been  to  be 
with  you.  If  I  have  been  wrong  in  this,  tell  me  so  simply,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  let 
our  friendship  run  on  as  though  this  letter  had  not  been  written.  But  if  I  have  been 
right,  and  if  it  be  possible  that  you  can  think  that  a  union  between  us  will  make  us 
both  happier  than  we  are  single,  I  will  plight  you  my  word  and  troth  with  good  faith, 
tnd  will  do  what  an  old  man  may  do  to  make  the  burden  of  the  world  lie  light  upon 
rour  shoulders.  Looking  at  my  age  I  can  hardly  keep  myself  from  thinking  tliat  I 
am  an  old  fool :  but  I  try  to  reconcile  myself  to  that  by  remembering  that  you  yourself 
are  no  longer  a  girl.  You  see  that  I  pay  you  no  compliments,  and  that  you  need 
expect  none  from  me. 

"  1  do  not  know  that  I  could  add  anything  to  the  tnith  of  thi.s,  if  I  were  to  write 
three  times  as  much.    All  that  is  necessary  is,  that  you  should  know  what  I  mean. 
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If  you  do  not  belieTO  mo  to  bo  trno  and  honest  already  nothing  that  I  can  wnte  will 
niuke  you  believe  it. 

*'  God  bless  you.    I  know  you  will  not  keep  me  long  in  suspense  for  an  answer. 
"  Affectionately  your  friend, 

"Thomas  Thorse." 

When  he  had  finished  he  meditated  again  for  another  half-hour 
%vhcther  it  would  not  bo  right  that  he  should  add  aomething  about  her 
money.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  liim  to  tell  her — it  might  be  said  in  a 
lK>st8cript — that  with  regard  to  all  her  wealth  she  would  be  free  to  do 
what  Bhc  chose  ?  At  any  rate  he  owed  no  debta  for  her  to  pay,  and 
would  still  have  his  own  income,  sufHcient  for  his  o^m  purposea.  But 
about  one  o'clock  he  ciime  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  mutter  alone.  If  she  cared  for  him,  and  could  trust  him,  and 
was  worthy  ab»o  that  he  should  trust  her,  no  omission  of  sucli  a  statement 
would  doter  her  from  coming  to  him :  and  if  there  were  no  aucli  trust,  it 
would  not  be  created  by  any  such  assurance  on  his  part.  So  he  read  tlie 
letter  over  twice,  sealed  it^and  took  it  up,  together  with  his  bed  candle, 
into  his  bed-room.  Now  that  the  letter  woa  written  it  seemed  to  be  a 
tiling  fixed  by  fate  that  it  must  go.  He  had  written  it  that  he  might  see 
how  it  looked  when  written ;  but  now  that  it  was  written,  tlicre  remained 
no  doubt  but  that  it  must  be  sent.  So  he  went  to  bed,  with  the  letter  on 
the  toilette-table  beside  him ;  and  early  in  the  morning — so  early  as  to 
make  it  seem  tliat  the  importance  of  the  letter  had  disturbed  his  rest — he 
Kent  it  off  by  a  special  messenger  to  Boxall  Plill. 

"  I'se  wjiit  for  an  answer  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

*'  No,"  said  the  doctor :  **  leave  the  letter,  and  come  away." 

The  breakfast  hour  was  not  very  early  at  Boxall  Hill  in  tliesc  summer 
months.  Frank  Gresham,  no  doubt,  went  round  his  farm  before  he 
came  in  for  prayers,  and  his  wife  was  probably  looking  to  the  butter  in 
the  dairy.  At  any  rate,  they  did  not  meet  till  near  ten,  and  therefore, 
though  the  ride  from  Greshamsbury  to  Boxall  Hill  was  nearly  two  hours' 
work,  Miss  Dunstable  had  her  letter  in  her  own  room  before  she  came 
down. 

She  read  it  in  silence  as  she  was  dressing,  while  the  maid  was  with 
her  in  the  room ;  but  she  made  no  sign  which  could  induce  her  Abigsiil 
to  think  that  the  epistle  was  more  than  ordinarily  important.  She  read 
it,  and  then  quietly  refolding  it  and  placing  it  in  the  envelope,  she  put  it 
down  on  the  table  at  which  she  was  bitting.  It  was  full  fifteen  minutes 
a(>  or  wards  that  she  begged  her  servant  to  see  if  Mrs.  Gresham  were  still 
in  her  own  room.  "  Because  I  want  to  see  her  for  five  muiutes,  alone, 
before  breakfast,"  said  Miss  Dunstable. 

"  You  traitor ;  you  false,  black  traitor  I "  were  the  first  words  which 
Miss  Dunstable  spoke  when  slie  found  herself  alone  with  her  friend. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

^^  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  mischief  in  you,  nor  so  kcsem  and 
ccmmonplace  a   desire  for   match-making.     Look  here.     Read  the  firet 
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four  lines  ;  not  more,  if  you  please  ;  the  rest  is  private.  Whose  is  tlio 
other  judgment  of  whom  your  uncle  speaks  in  his  letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Aliss  Dunstable  I  I  must  read  it  all." 

"  Indeed  you'll  do  no  such  thing.  You  think  it's  a  love-letter,  I  dare 
Fay  ;  but  indeed  there's  not  a  word  about  love  in  it." 

*'  I  know  he  has  offered.     I  shall  be  so  glad,  for  I  know  you  like  him." 

''  He  tells  me  that  I  am  an  old  woman,  and  insinuates  that  I  may 
probably  be  an  old  fool." 

"  I  am  sure  he  does  not  say  that." 

**  Ah  I  but  I'm  sure  that  he  does.  The  former  is  true  enough,  and  I 
never  complain  of  the  truth.  But  as  to  the  latter,  I  am  by  no  means  m 
certain  that  it  is  true — ^not  in  the  sense  tliat  he  means  it." 

''Dear,  dearest  woman,  don't  go  on  in  that  way  now.  Do  speak  out 
to  me,  and  speak  without  jesting." 

"  Whose  was  the  other  judgment  to  whom  he  trusts  so  implicitly  ? 
Tell  me  that." 

"  Mine,  mine,  of  course.  No  one  else  can  have  spoken  to  him  about 
it.    Of  course  I  talked  to  him." 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

"  I  told  him—" 

"  Well,  out  with  it.  Let  me  have  the  real  facts.  Mind,  I  tell  you 
fairly  that  you  had  no  right  to  tell  him  anything.  AVliat  ])assed  betwetu 
us,  passed  in  confidence.     But  let  us  hear  what  you  did  say." 

"  I  told  him  that  you  would  have  him  if  he  offered."  And  Mrs. 
(iresham,  as  she  spoke,  looked  into  her  friend's  face  doubtingly,  not 
knowing  whether  in  very  truth  Miss  Dunstable  were  pleased  with  her  or 
du^pleased.  If  she  were  displeased,  then  how  had  her  uncle  been 
deceived  I 

''  You  told  him  that  as  a  iact  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  that  I  thought  so." 

''Then  I  suppose  I  am  bound  to  have  him,"  said  Miss  Dimstable, 
dropping  the  letter  on  to  the  floor  in  mock  despair. 

*•  My  dear,  dear,  dearest  woman  I "  said  Mrs.  Gresham,  bui*8ting  into 
tears,  and  throwing  herself  on  to  her  friend's  neck. 

'*  Mind  you  are  a  dutiful  niece,"  said  Miss  Dunstable.  "  And  now 
let  me  go  and  finibh  dressing."  ' 

In  the  course  of  the  aflernoon,  an  answer  was  sent  back  to  Grcshams- 
bury,  in  these  words  : — 

"  DsAm  Db.  Thorne, — I  do  and  will  trust  you  in  everything ;  and  it  shall  be  ns 
yoa  woakl  have  it,  Mary  writei  to  you  ;  but  do  not  believe  a  word  she  itays.  I  never 
will  again,  for  she  has  behaved  so  bad  in  this  matter. 

"  Yonrs  affectionately  and  veiy  truly, 

"Mabtha  Dunstablk." 

"  And  so  I  am  going  to  marry  the  richest  woman  in  England,"  said 
Dr.  Thorne  to  himself,  as  he  sat  down  that  day  to  his  mutton-chop. 
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Little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  from  the  spot  whence  this  voluiue  b 
issued,  there  is  a  si)acioiis  edifice  which  was  once  the  centre  of  a  mighty 
government.  Six  months  ago  there  was  notice  in  these  pages  of  the 
im])ending  ruin  of  Leadenliall.  ^Vhat  was  then  a  prophecy  has  become 
a  tradition.  The  old  home  of  the  East  India  Company  is  now  a  desolation 
of  brick  and  stone.  The  roar  and  bustle  of  the  outer  street  meets  with 
no  response  from  within.  All  is  solitude  and  silence  in  those  vast  X)a8sages 
— in  those  spacious  committee-rooms — in  those  departmental  rookeries, 
where?  erst  the  business  of  an  empire  was  transacted.  The  apocalyptical 
New  Zcalander  might  wander  about  tliera  without  encountering  aught 
more  substantial  than  the  ghost  of  a  clerk. 

"  *Twill  soon  become  a  history  little  known  "  that  those  passages  were 
once  haunted  by  suitors,  eager  for  admission  into  the  rooms  which  skirted 
them;  for  there  sate  the  directors  and  there  was  erst  dispensed  the 
patronage  of  the  Company.  Men  who  had  governed  great  provinces,  or 
who  still  ruled  magnificent  banking-houses,  sate  in  these  small  dingy 
rooms  for  three  bundled  a  year.  They  would  have  sate  there  for  nothing, 
for  their  patronage  was  their  pay.  Wliat  power  there  was  in  it — and 
>vliat  pleasure,  too  !  To  make  the  fortunes  of  a  score  or  so  of  fine 
ingenious  youths  every  year,  and  so  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  score  of 
families.      I  have  heard  talk  of  abuse  of  patronage.     "Well  I  de  mortuis 

it  is  all  over  now.     The  great  ogre,  Competition,  has  eaten  up  all  the 

loaves  and  fishes.  But  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  when  my  story  com- 
mences, the  directors  of  the  Company  had  vast  patronage  to  dispense ; 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  if  they  have  turned  none  of  their  opportunities 
to  worse  account  than  their  opportunities  as  patrons,  they  will  not  stand 
abashed  before  the  eternal  Khadamanthus  when  they  are  called  up  to 
answer  for  their  sins. 

It  is  a  story  of  an  India  House  appointment  that  I  am  about  to  tell; 
speaking  of  things  as  they  were  under  the  old  system,  when  Mr.  John 
Company  gave  what  he  would  to  whom  he  liked,  and  no  one  asked  any 
questions.  I  \n\l  tell  it  as  briefly  as  I  can. — Up  one  of  those  long  stone 
jjassages,  and  into  a  little  waiting-room  on  the  right,  nearly  forty  and  two 
years  ago,  went  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  be  summoned  thence,  after  some 
hours'  wearisome  delay,  before  the  military  committee  of  the  Honourable 
Coiu*t  of  Directors,  and  sworn  in  as  an  ofiScer  of  their  establishment.  It 
may  be  that  he  thought  no  more  about  the  matter  than  the  other  boys, 
who  hung  about  the  waiting-room  and  took  the  oath  of  service  and 
fidelity,  repeating  the  words  as  carelessly  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
multiplication  table,  and  putting  the  Bible  to  their  lips  with  no  more 
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Folemnitj  than  if  it  were  a  whistle  or  a  Jew's-harp.  Fine  things  might 
be  written  about  day-dreams  of  future  gi-eatness,  stirring  the  hearts  of 
tho?e  fledgling  heroes — glimpses  of  the  great  Hereafter — previsions  of 
glory ;  anything  but  the  sordid  fact,  a  common  thought  of  luncheon,  as 
day  advances  and  they  are  not  released.  Ah !  it  is  not  a  subject  for  fine 
writing — but,  in  sober  earnestness,  what  would  you  wish  a  boy  of  fifteen 
to  think  of,  an  hour  or  two  after  noon,  but  luncheon,  unless  it  may  be 
dinner  ?  And  what  hope,  I  ask  you,  should  I  have  of  that  little  group 
of  goldierlings,  if  there  were,  not  good  appetites  among  them  ?  Cramming- 
sliops  and  com^)etitive  examinations  in  these  days  may  break  down  tlie 
natural  appetite.  In  those  days  there  were  no  such  things.  We  talk  in 
our  enlightened  times  about  encouraging  an  ^^  appetite  for  distinction.'* 
Give  my  young  hero  an  appetite  for  dinner,  and  see  if  he  will  not  beat 
\i'\iT»  in  the  race. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  young  James  Outram,  waiting  to  be  sworn  in 
on  that  spring  morning  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1819,  bethought  himself 
Low  luncheon-time  had  come  and  gone,  and  left  him  with  his  oath 
iiAtaken  and  his  appetite  unappeased.  We  would  rather  think  of  him  as 
of  other  boys,  tlian  as  one  with  any  precocious  manhood  about  him. 
Indeed,  wc  doubt  much  whether  he  distinguished  himself  at  school  by  any 
txtraordinary  proficiency  in  book-learning,  or  carried  with  him  into  the 
Cc'mpany's  service  much  ancient  or  modem  lore.  It  is  probable  that 
i'elure  a  lx)ard  of  examiners  he  would  have  been  hopelessly  out  in  his 
dates,  and  that  he  might  not  have  been  able  to  trace  on  a  skeleton  map 
ti.e  windings  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  and  to  jot  down  the  cities 
wliicL  they  water.  But  whatever  the  verdict  of  the  schools,  there  was 
the  making  of  a  hero  in  him ;  and  young  James  Outram  can-ied  to  India 
\fiiL  him  what  was  far  more  to  the  purpose  than  a  head  full  of  facts  and  a 
liicmory  gravid  with  figures. 

lie  went  to  Bombay,  and  was  posted  to  a  sepoy  regiment.     There  he 

learned   the   rudiments  of  his  profession ;    taking  kindly  to  the  work ; 

going  at  it,  indeed,  even  in  its  least  attractive  manifestations,  with  all  his 

might,  and  plainly  sliowing,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  the  good  stuft'  that 

was  in  him.     It  was  soon  seen  that  the  young  subaltern  of  the  23rd 

was  not  only  developing  into  a  good  soldier,  but  that  there  were  all  the 

esneutialities  of  good  comradealiip  in  him,  and  that  he  came  to  the  front  «is 

naturally  in  play  as  in  work.     With  a  quick  eye ;  of  an  active,  sturdy 

figure  ;  no  superfluous  length  of  limb,  to  be  in  his  own  or  his  horse's 

way  ;  with  a  firm  hand,  a  steady  pulse,  and  a  heart  that  never  quailed, 

young  Outram  was  soon  distinguished  as  a  sportsman.     The  jungle  is  the 

battle-field  of  play-hours;    it  leads  straight  up  to  the  red   ribbon  and 

the  Victoria  Cross.    Think  of  this,  ye  who  destine  your  sons  for  the  grand 

Indian  career  !     If  the  examiners  will  let  you,  subject  your  young  hopeful 

to  the  discipline  of  the  saddle ;  put  him  on  pony -back  almost  as  soon  as 

h«  can  walk ;  do  not  check  the  instinctive  longings  of  boyhood  after  the 

workmanship  of  Purdey  and  Marston,  and  the  percussion  of  copper  caps : 
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there  is  rough  work  before  him,  for  which  he  will  need  a  tme  ^e,  a 
Bteady  hand,  a  strong  nerve,  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  school-room  and 
the  cramming-shop.  Do  not  iret  yourselves  if  you  find  that  he  takes 
more  kindly  to  the  stable  and  the  rabbit-warren  than  to  Euclid  and 
Eutropius.  When  the  struggle  comes,  as  come  some  day  it  will,  for  dear 
life,  what  will  it  avail  him  that  he  can  demonstrate  the  Pons  Asinorum  or 
recount  the  la1x)urs  of  Hercules  ?  But  that  true  eye,  that  steady  hand, 
that  firm  seat  in  the  saddle,  with  all  the  cool  courage  of  Uie  hunting-field 
— these  are  the  aids  which  will  find  him  out  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  help 
him  to  the  front  in  the  grand  Indian  career. 

Having  surmounted  tlie  difficulties  of  Company's  drill  and  battalion 
exercise,  James  Outrani  soon  obtained  the  grand  reward  of  efficien<y  in 
regimental  subalternship,  the  adjutancy  of  a  corps.  A  new  sepoy  regi- 
ment, now  known  in  history  as  the  23rd  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  was 
raised,  and  the  boy-soldier  was  appointed  to  its  staff.  The  youthiid 
days  of  his  regiment,  like  his  own,  were  days  of  action.  It  was  not 
suffered  to  dro^vse  away  life  in  a  quiet  cantonment,  but  was  continually 
on  the  move ;  and  on  the  line  of  march  in  Western  India,  young  Outram 
learned  lessons  never  forgotten.  But  he  Avas  disturbed  by  continual  long- 
ings to  encoimter  other  enemies  than  rough  roads  and  formidable  jungles. 
And  '^Heaven  soon  granted''  the  boon  he  sought;  for  the  23rd  was 
ordered  to  Candeish,  in  those  days  in  a  chronic  state  of  lawlessness 
and  tumult,  which  soon  developed  into  a  paroxysm  of  acute  rebellion.* 
The  insurgent  leader,  flaunting  the  standard  of  the  Peishwah,  occupied 
a  hill  fortress,  which  yoimg  Outram,  who  was  sent  out  with  a  party  of 
200  sepoys  to  support  the  civil  authorities,  soon  determined  to  attack. 
Afler  a  forced  march  of  thirty-five  miles,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
enemy's  stronghold  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  by  operations  as  skilful 
as  they  were  daring,  struck  such  a  panic  into  the  hearts  of  the  garrison 
that  they  fied  in  dismay.  Utterly  disorganized,  their  leader  slain,  their 
plunder  recaptured,  they  dispersed  themselves  about  the  country,  only  to 
be  cut  up  by  Outram's  pursuing  troops.  It  was  his  first  service  in  the 
field,  and  it  was  a  great  success.  It  made  him  at  once  famous.  All  the 
highest  functionaries  in  the  land  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  ^  done. 
Seldom  had  such  commendations  been  bestowed  upon  so*  young  a 
S()ldier. 

James  Outram  had  now  proved  himself  to  be  deserving  of  promotion, 
and  he  was  to  be  promoted.  A  great  man  then  sat  in  the  presidential 
chair   of  Bombay — a  great  man  who   has  only  recently  passed   away 

*  Soon  after  the  regiment  reached  Candeish,  Ontram  was  taken  ill,  and  ordered  to 
Bombay.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  dawning  heroism  of  the  man,  that  whilst  on  sick 
k'AYc,  a  force  having  been  despatched  for  active  service  into  the  Southern  Mahratta 
C'ountry,  young  Outram  obtained  permission  to  accompany  it  as  a  vohmtecr;  and  when 
the  force  arrived  opposite  to  Kittoor,  which  it  was  bent  on  capturing,  he  volunteered 
to  lead  the  storming-party,  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Tho  garrison,  however, 
capitulated;  and  the  yearnings  of  the  young  soldier  were  disappointed. 
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fitMB  amoDgst  lis — and  be  saw  that  in  the  young  subaltern  of  the  2drd 
tlierc  was  one   capable  of  great  things,  if  the  opportunity  only  were 
giuted  to  him.     So  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  gave  him  the  opportunity. 
James  Outraia  'was  promoted.     Now,  promotion  in  that  old  Company's 
army  was  oi  a  peculiar  kind.     If  a  subaltern  did  good  service,  he  was 
not  promoted  to  a  captaincy — if  a  captain  did  the  like,  he  was  not  pre- 
lented  with  the  spurs  of  a  field-officer.     In  no  wise  could  service  in  the 
field,  whatsoever  the  heroism  of  its  manifestation,  raise  a  regimental 
officer  an  inch  above  the  great  dead  level  of  the  seniority  system.     It  was 
tlie  wont,  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  man  gave  proof  or  promise  of  being  a 
good  soldier,  to  strip  him.  at  once  of  all  his  soldierly  environments  and  to 
turn  him  into  a  civilian.     The  great  vortex  of  the  Staff  swallowed  up  the 
Tery  pith  and  flower  of  the  army ;  and  the  regiment  was  left  with  the 
scant  remainder,  and  with  the  failures  returned  upon  its  hands.    So  half  a 
dozen  years  afler  his  first  entrance  into  the  Company's  service,  James 
Ontram  ceased   to  be  a  regimental  officer.     The  23rd  from  that  time 
knew  him  only  by  reputation,  and  very  proud  they  were  of  his  fame. 
But  he  was  not  turned  into  a  clerk,  a  diplomatist,  or  a  courtier ;  he  was 
Dot  shelved  in  the  Pay  or  Audit  department,  exiled  to  a  distant  court,  or 
polifhed  up  into  an  aide-de-camp  to  his  Honour  the  Governor.  There  were 
always  a  few  extra-regimental  appointments  to  which  a  promising  young 
loldier  might  be  nominated  without  a  total  abandonment  of  his  military 
character.     These  were  the  irregular  corps,  which  have  been  rendered  so 
iiinoQs  by  the  exploits  of  such  men  as  Chamberlain,  Hodgson,  Probyn, 
Waison,  and  others  of  the  same  heroic  stamp.     Now,  James  Outram  was 
JHBt  the  man  for  such  a  corps.    A  first-rate  leader  of  irregular  horse  would 
he  have  been,  if  there  had  been  a  grand  war  in  progress  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country.     But  this  was  not  the  service  for  which  he  was  now 
designed.     There  was  a  war  then  going  on — but  it  was  a  war  against 
barbarism  and  darkness — and  James  Outram  was  selected  to  fight  it.     By 
Mountstuart   £lphinstone  was  he  sent  on   a   mission  to   the  Bheels  of 
Candeish — a  lawless  tribe,  whom  long- continued  tyranny  and  proscrip- 
tion had  wrought  into  a  state  of  ferocity,  little  above  that  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  jungle.      For  long   years   had   they   been    at   war   with 
Authority;    robbers  and  marauders  were  they — tempering  cattle-lifVing 
with  murder  ;  in  return  for  which  Authority  killed  them  off  by  hundreds, 
clicking  up  the  wells  of  the  country  with  their  headless  trunks,  and 
glorying  in  such  jKiriodical  battues  as  great  administrative  successes.     To 
GoTWTior  Elphinstone,  with  his  enlarged  views  and  humane  instincts,  this 
appeared  to  be  both  a  folly  and  a  crime.     There  might  be  better  means 
<'t*  taming  these  wild  people ;  and  he  bethought  himself  of  how  humanity 
Bright  best  effect  that  which  cruel^  had  failed  to  do.     It  was  possible  that 
better  treatment  might  develop  better  qualities.     Treat  them  as  men  and 
they  might   become   human.       This   was   the   one   cardinal   idea;    and 
Outram  was  sent  into  the  Bheel  country  to  give  it  practical  illustration. 
The  Bheels  were  desperate  marauders,  because  they  had  nothing  else  to 
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do  and  no  other  way  of  living.  It  was  thought  that,  if  Intimate  occu- 
pation were  given  to  them,  they  might  cease  from  their  lawlessoess. 
Soldiers  are  readily  convertible  into  bandits;  might  not  bandits  bo  as 
readily  convertible  into  soldiers  ?  The  experiment  ¥ras  "worth  trying ;  a 
Bhcel  corps  might  be  raised ;  this  done,  and  it  appeared  probable  that  all 
the  rest  would  follow  in  due  course. 

No  better  man  tlian  James  Outram  could  have  been  sent  into  that  wild 
Bhcel  country — no  better  man  for  the  rough  work  before  him.  To 
civilize  these  savage  tribes,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  win  their  con- 
fidence, and  excite  their  veneration.  You  might  address  them  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  earth,  and  demonstrate  the  immorality  of  their  habits 
witli  a  force  of  logic  worthy  of  Mill ;  you  might  go  among  them  with  all 
the  learning  of  all  the  schools,  explain  the  solar  system,  and  produce  no 
greater  impression  upon  them  than  you  would  upon  the  rock-temples  of 
EUora  or  Bameean.  But  show  them  how  to  shoob  a  tiger,  and  lo  !  they 
worship  you  at  once.  Nothing  was  there  which  they  so  affected  as  tiger- 
slaying,  unless  it  were  brandy ;  and  so  James  Outram,  slaying  tigers  by 
scores,  and  having,  seemingly,  at  his  command,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
brandy,  was  admired  by  them  as  little  less  than  a  god.  Having  foimd 
them,  on  his  first  arcival  among  them,  in  the  flush  of  some  great  marauding 
exploit,  he  showed  them  first  how  he  could  fight  by  leading  a  detachment 
of  his  old  regiment  against  them,  and  pursuing  them  into  their  mountmn 
homes;  and,  having  done  this,  he  became  their  friend,  went  freely  amongst 
them,  listened  to  tlieir  stories,  talked  and  laughed  with  them,  made  soldiers 
of  some,  agriculturists  of  others,  and  altogether  effected  such  a  reformati<»i 
of  their  habits,  that,  in  a  few  years,  going  among  them,  you  would 
scarcely  have  recognized  the  wild  robber  clans,  who  had  been  the  Ishmaelfl 
of  Western  India — their  hands  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  them.  * 

In  the  Bheel  country  Outram  remained,  peaceful  among  the  people  he 
had  pacified,  until  his  services  were  again  needed,  to  educe  order  out  oi 
chaos.  There  was  trouble  and  confusion  in  the  Mye-Caimta,  a  province 
of  Giizerat,  peopled  by  warlike  and  predatory  tribes.  Law  had  long 
cciised  to  be  respected,  and  order  had  long  ceased  to  be,  when,  in  1835, 
under  the  government  of  Robert  Grant,  Outram  was  sent  for  and  consulted. 
Truly,  a  good  and  a  kind  man  was  Governor  Grant.  To  the  honour  be  il 
written  of  both  the  sons  of  the  strong-headed,  right-minded  director,  whc 
long  ruled  in  Leadenhall  Street,  they  had  ever  the  liveliest  pity  for  the 
oppressed.  Prone  to  believe  always  that  when  a  country  is  rent  by  the 
restless,  rebellious  energies  of  its  uncivilized  people,  there  are  wrongs  tc 
be  redressed,  and  injustice  of  some  kind  to  be  remedied,  they  lookec 
forgivingly  on  the  lawless  extravagances  of  the  so-called  rebel,  ani 
tried  what  the  might  of  mildness  could  do  to  bring  liiui  into  subjection 
These  rebel  chiefs  of  the  IMye-Caunta,  after  all,  might  have  their  griev- 
ances— nay,  doubtless  they  had;  and  would  not  Justice,  asked  Rober 
Grant,  be  the  liarbinger  of  Peace  ?   The  most  esteemed  remedy  for  rebellion 
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bodi  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  was,  in  those  days,  the  supposed  gi-and  panacea 
of  "Punch-his-head."  Bnt  neither  the  Colonial  minister  nor  the  Indian 
Goyenior  affected  this  head-punching  process;  and  when  Robert  Grant 
sent  for  James  Outram,  he  sent  for  a  man  with  reliance  on  other  agencies 
than  the  probings  of  the  cold  steel,  and  the  riddlings  of  grape  and  canister. 
Bnt  Oatram,  in  one  respect,  differed  from  Grant.  He  believed  that  men 
are  never  in  a  better  mood  to  listen  to  your  reason,  and  to  appreciate  your 
kindness,  than  ailer  you  have  well  beaten  them.  Demonstrate  your  power 
over  them,  and  they  will  respect  your  moderation,  and  appreciate  your 
clemency.  To  the  Bombay  Governor  it  was  repugnant  to  make  even  a 
fclww  of  strength ;  and  he  would  have  reduced  the  military  force,  which 
Oatram  would  have  increased.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  differences  of 
opinion,  Outram  went  to  the  Mye-Caunta.  Me  found,  as  he  had  expected, 
that  a  display  of  force  at  the  outset  was  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  conciliatory  measures.  So,  proclaiming  the  chief  rebel  as  an  outlaw, 
be  hunted  him  from  point  to  point,  beat  up  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  his 
comrades,  and  made  the  British  bayonets  glitter  in  recesses  which  were 
held. to  be  impenetrable  by  our  arms.  Then  came  clemency,  conciliation, 
the  redress  of  grievances.  Governor  Grant,  seeing  his  instructions  vio- 
lated, was  quick  to  uphold  the  principle  he  had  enunciated,  but  slow  to 
condemn  the  soldier.  And  Outram  went  on  with  his  good  work,  not 
without  some  peril  to  his  reputation,  for  the  Bombay  Government  regarded 
him  as  too  ''essentially  warlike,''  but  emerging,  at  last,  into  the  full  light 
of  admitted  success. 

Whilst  Outram  was  doing  this  good  work  in  the  ^rye-Caimta  the 
goTemment  of  Lord  Auckland  was  drifting  into  the  great  criminal  folly 
of  the  war  in'  Afghanistan.  It  was  a  season  of  hopeful  excitement  in 
luilitary  circles,  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other.  Of  the  justice  of 
the  cause  few  men  thought  at  that  time ;  but  all  were  eager  for  the 
afTruy.  Only  one  of  many  brave  men,  who  were  willing  in  that  crisis  to 
lay  down  fat  staff  appointments  and  to  join  their  regiments  as  captains 
and  subalterns — only  one  of  many  such  brave  men  was  James  Outram; 
Wt  there  was  not  one  with  truer  chivalry  in  his  nature  among  them 
*iL  He  started  with  the  Bombay  column  as  an  honorary  aide-de-camp  on 
iW  Staff  of  Sir  John  Keane.  A  more  seniccable  man  the  commander 
could  not  have  had  at  his  elbow — one  more  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  honour- 
^^'le  work,  or  better  able  to  do  it  well.  If  carriage-cattle  were  to  be 
coili'cted,  or  an  obnoxious  treaty  to  be  dictated  to  a  native  chief;  if 
a  band  of  desperate  Mussulman  fanatics,  flaunting  the  green  standard 
^fthe  Prophet,  were  to  be  broken  up  and  dispersed;  or  if  the  great 
l^adtT  of  the  Afghans,  still  the  leader  now  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  were  to  be  hunted  down,  Outram  was  the  man  to  do  it. 
He  did  everything  of  that  kind  better  than  any  one  else.  His  pursuit  of 
l>ost  Mahomed  was  one  of  the  most  romantic  pis.sages  of  a  war  full  of 
wmantic  passages.  The  best  thing  about  it  was  that  he  suffered  the  fugitive 
Ameer  to  escape.    **  The  Dost"  was,  perhaps,  the  only  good  Afghan  in  the 
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country — good  oiler  his  kind — and  the  English  were  hunting  him  down 
like  vermin.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  one,  who  promiaed 
to  betray  the  fugitive  prince,  Outram  would  in  all  probability  have 
returned  with  the  Ameer's  head  at  his  saddle-bow.  The  great  Aighan 
leader  was  reserved  for  a  better  fate,  and  Outram  for  nobler  duties. 

When  there  was  no  more  work  to  be  done  for  a  while  in  Gaubnl, 
James  Outram  turned  up  in  Scinde.  He  seemed  to  sniff  danger  from 
nfar.  The  great  Beloochee  stronghold  of  Khelat  was  to  be  taken,  and  he 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  capture.  He  was  sure  to  be  where  the 
danger  was  tlie  hottest — where  the  service  was  the  most  hazardous  ;  and 
now  that  Khelat  liad  fallen,  he  was  the  man  to  convey  through  the  enemy^s 
country  the  glad  tidings  of  the  victory  to  Bombay.  Dii^iised  as  a  syud, 
or  holy  man,  wearing  a  dress  that  had  belonged  to  the  chief  minister  of 
Khelat,  and  mounted  on  a  sturdy  little  country  pony,  Outram,  with  the 
despatches  in  his  saddle-bags,  encountering  much  danger  and  mudi 
hardsliip  by  the  way,  made  a  week's  journey  of  860  milea,  and  then, 
embarking  at  Kurrachce  for  Bombay,  delivered  his  despatdies.  For 
these  8er\'ices  at  Khelat  Captain  Outram  was  breveted  into  Major  Outram, 
and  would  have  grown  into  a  lieutenant-colonel  but  for  "an  oversight 
at  home." 

Bat  in  India  he  was  not  overlooked ;  the  Government  appointed  him 
]x)litical  agent  in  Lower  Scinde.  There  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the 
chiefs.  Prompt  to  obey  the  orders,  and  even  to  anticipate  the  wishes,  c^ 
his  Government,  for  he  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  execute  and  not 
to  criticize,  Outram  was  sometimes,  as  subordinate  functionaries  ever 
must  be,  the  agent  of  a  policy  which  neither  his  conscience  nor  bis  judgment 
approved.  But  he  did  not  like  all  tliis  rough  dragooning  work — ^this 
invasion  of  the  homes,  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  chieflains,  who 
dosii-ed  not  our  presence  amongst  them.  He  sympathized  truly  with 
them,  and  when  they  were  not  in  arms  against  us  he  regarded  them  as 
friends  to  be  cherished  and  protected.  And  acting  ever  in  this  kindly, 
generous  spirit,  he  so  won  the  heart  of  Noor  Mohamed  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Hyderabad  Ameers,  that  when  the  prince  lay  sick  unto  death,  he  sent 
for  Outram,  commended  his  family  to  the  care  of  the  British  officer,  and 
holding  him  in  his  feeble  embrace  said  to  him :  "  From  the  days  of  Adam 
no  one  has  known  such  truth  and  friendship  as  I  have  found  in  you." 
And  BO  it  was  with  all  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  nt  any 
time  of  his  career ;  they  recognized  his  high  and  chivalrous  nature,  and 
were  touched  by  the  sympathetic  influences  of  one  of  the  kindest  of  human 
hearts. 

With  old  and  young  it  was  all  the  same.  His  next  experiment  was 
upon  the  affections  of  a  mere  boy.  Young  Nusser  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
slain  chief  of  Khehit,  had  been  flitting  about  for  some  time,  unwilling  to 
be  caught,  or,  as  they  diplomatically  phrased  it,  to  "  come  in ;  "  and  he 
had  only  just  suffered  the  political  salt  to  be  sprinkled  on  his  tail,  when 
Outram,  summoned  to  Upper  Scinde  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Boss  Bell, 
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arrived  on  dromedary-back,  well  nigh  shrivelled  by  the  intenfte  heat  of  the 
Bekiochcc  desert.  The  yor.ng  chief  was  caught,  but  not  tamed.  He  was 
restlesis,  timid,  mistrustful.  He  looked  upon  the  white  men  who  had 
killed  his  father,  and  reasonably  enough,  as  his  natural  enemies.  But 
Outram*s  kind  words  and  cordial  manner  soothed  and  attracted  him.  His 
boyish  confidence  was  soon  won;  and,  without  a  misgiving,  he  placed  his 
Land  iu  that  of  his  new  friend,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  placed  upon  his 
&ther*s  throne. 

But  that  tremendous  Nemesis  which  had  marked  from  the  first  our 
iniquities  in  A^hanistan,  was  now  beginning  to  threaten  us  with  the 
miffhty  hand  and  the  stretched-out  arm.  In  the  dreary  mid-winter  of 
1841-42,  the  day  of  retribution  arrived.  Outram  "was  supreme  in  Scindo, 
and  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  fell  upon  him.  But  he  "was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  His  was  it  in  that  conjuncture  not  only  to  maintain  the 
It:ace  and  security  of  the  country  immediately  under  his  political  care, 
but  to  aid  our  imperilled  countrymen  in  the  territory  beyond  the  Beloo- 
chee  passes.  He  stood  on  the  high  road  to  Candahar.  If  that  road  had 
been  closed,  if  Scindc  and  Beloochistan  had  risen  against  us,  it  would 
Lave  gone  hard  with  our  beleaguered  garrisons  in  "Western  Afghanistan. 
Bat  the  country  did  not  rise;  and  Outram,  all  his  energies  roused  into 
intense  action,  grieving  over  the  dishonour  that  was  falling  upon  the 
nation,  and  vehemently  protesting  sgainst  the  rccrejint  counsels  of  those 
who  would  have  withdrawn  our  beaten  army  within  the  British  front  ior 
rithnut  cha-stising  the  insolence  of  our  enemies,  did  mighty  sen- ice,  at  a 
moirt  critical  time,  by  throwing  troops,  stores,  ammunition,  and  momy 
into  Candahar.  His  eager  protests  agfiinst  withdrawal  are  on  record  by 
m:nrcs.  "  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  retrieve  our  honour  in  Afghanistan,'* 
ha  wrote  in  one  manly  letter ;  "  and  I  pray  God,  Lord  Ellenborongh  may 
at  once  sec  the  damnable  policy  of  shirking  the  undertaking." 

Our  honour  was  retrieved — how,  the  world  knows ;  and  once  again 
wp  were  "able,"  as  Colonel  Sutherland  said,  "to  look  a  native  in  the 
face."  But  a  still  darker  cloud  of  dishonour  was  about  to  fall  iij)on  the 
nation.  Had  the  chiefs  of  Scinde  and  Beloochist.in,  in  the  crisis  of  our 
diasters,  risen  against  us,  it  would  have  been  hai-d  to  fathom  the  depths 
of  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  we  should  have  sunk.  But  when  the 
danper  was  over  in  Afghanistan — ^when  we  had  withdrawn  our  troops 
within  the  frontier  and  rescued  our  prisoners — wo  had  leisure  to  think  that, 
thouffh  Pollock  and  Nott  had  carried  victory  with  them  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another,  the  evacuation  of  Afghanistan  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  pc»licy  was  in  itself  a  national  disaster — ^at  all  events,  a  great 
national  failure.  So  the  idea  of  beating  some  one  arose  in  the  mind  of 
the  Governor-General,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  the  princes  of  Scinde.  A 
quarrt*!  was  to  be  picked  with  them,  and  then  we  were  to  wash  our  Boile<l 
and  di>«honoured  garments  white  in  their  blood  and  tears. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  was  the  man  to  do  it — Outram  protested  against  it. 
"  It  grievea  mc  to  say,"  he  wrote  to  the  military  chief,  "  that  my  heart, 
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and  that  judgment  wliich  God  has  given  me,  unite  in  condemning  thi 
course  which  wc  are  carrying  out  for  his  lordship,  as  most  ^rranniGal 
positive  robbery.  And  I  consider  that  every  life  that  may  hereafter  b 
lost  in  consequence,  will  be  a  murder/'  An  obnoxious  and  humiliatio] 
treaty  was  forced  upon  the  Ameers.  They  signed  it.  But  still  Napier' 
Bombay  column  advanced  menacingly  on  their  capital.  Thither  wen 
Outram  to  try  wheiher  anything  could  be  done  to  avert  a  collision  whic 
appeared  imminent.  But  the  Ameers  were  irritated  past  endurance  b 
much  ^vrong.  Napier  continued  to  advance.  Nothing  now  could  be  dot 
by  diplomacy.  Outram's  whole  soul  revolted  against  the  policy  of  Loi 
Ellenborougli,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  those  unhapp 
Scinde  princes  to  wrongs  which  stirred  with  measureless  indignation  tl 
depths  of  his  own  heart.  They  respected  the  envoy,  but  they  could  n< 
listen  to  him.  The  Beloochees  were  growing  furious,  and  the  Amee 
besought  him  to  leave  the  capital,  lest  the  fury  of  the  soldiery  should  I 
turned  upon  him.  But  he  refused  to  quit  his  post^  and,  when  tl 
Beloochees  streamed  upon  the  Residency,  he  stood  at  bay  with  h 
small  escort.  Sparkling,  as  it  does  everywhere,  with  the  record  * 
noble  deeds,  the  history  of  India  has  no  brighter  page  than  thi 
which  chronicles  the  defence  of  the  Hyderabad  Residency.  It  is  t< 
familiar  an  incident  to  need  that  I  should  dwell  upon  it  here.  Nor  nee 
the  circumstantialities  of  the  war  tliat  followed — a  war  as  glorious  in  i 
military  as  it  was  shameful  in  its  political  environments — ^find  ar 
record  in  these  pages.  Another  war  arose  out  of  it — a  bitter  paper  wa 
by  no  means  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Napier,  who  a  short  time  befoi 
the  collision  with  the  Ameers  had  publicly  extolled  Outram  as  a  staii 
less  knight — **  the  Bayard  of  the  Indian  army  " — opened  upon  him  aft© 
wards  the  flood-gates  of  his  objurgatory  rhetoric.  I  have  oflen  though 
however,  that  the  strife  between  those  two  brave  and  able  men  woul 
never  have  risen  to  such  a  height,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intcmperai 
intervention  of  a  third  brave  and  able  man,  who  was  tempted,  Heave 
knows  by  what  foul  sorcery,  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  th 
polluted  atmosphere  of  personal  controversy  of  the  bitterest  kind. 

That  Outram,  too,  I  may  say  here  once  for  all,  was  prone  to  pcrsom 
controversy,  is  not  to  be  denied.  His  friends  oflen  regretted  what  the; 
called  his  "  mania  for  pamphleteering."  But  there  was  something  noW 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  He  clung  to  the  truth  with  a  dogged  tenacity 
which  nothing  could  loose.  And  though  he  was  over-sensitive  on  th( 
score  of  his  personal  reputation,  and  did  not  hold  to  the  doctrine  tlia 
"  Speech  is  silver.  Silence  is  gold ; "  or  believe,  as  most  practical  me: 
believe,  that  life  is  too  short  for  explanations,  it  will  commonly  be  foun 
that,  however  much  the  controversy  may  have  been  crusted  over  wit 
personalities,  there  was  beneath  it  some  great  principle  to  be  contenJt 
for,  some  injustice  or  dislionesty  to  be  exposed.  Thus  at  the  bottom 
all  his  utterances  in  tlie  Scinde  controversy,  there  was- a  strong  feeling 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  outraged  Ameers — an  honest  hsXn 
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of  the  wrong  that  had  been  clone  them.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his  convic- 
tions there  can  be  no  skeleton  or  ghost  of  a  doubt.  The  grandest  test  of 
sincerity  is  the  breeches-pocket.  To  this  test  James  Outram  was  ever 
n-ady  to  be  subjected.  The  Nai)iers  flung  in  his  face  the  crime  of  poverty; 
thvy  said  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  in  debt  to  his  bankers.  But  this 
poor  man,  much  as  he  wanted  money,  refused  to  touch  his  share  of  the 
Scinde  prize.  He  said  it  was  the  price  of  blood,  and  he  would  not  stain 
Iiis  conscience  with  it ;  he  would  not  tacitly  sanction,  by  acceptance,  the 
unholy  sx>oliation  of  the  country  of  men  who,  imder  better  treatment, 
would  have  been  our  faithful  allies. 

And  so,  in  tlie  Baroda  controversy,  of  which  four  folio  volumes  of 
iHu^t rations  stand  before  us  as  we  write.  There  was  a  strong  hatred 
and  contempt  of  dishonesty  and  corruption  at  the  bottom  of  the  vehemence 
which  oifiiided  the  Government  he  sen-ed.  But  before  I  come  to  this 
:«rt  of  the  story,  of  which  I  purpose  to  write  very  briefly,  there  is  another 
lud  a  pleasanter  episode  to  be  sung  in  the  great  epic  of  James  Outram*s 
iifi-.  Wlien  the  Scinde  war  was  over,  he  went  to  England;  but  scarcely 
ha:l  time  been  allowed  him  to  revive  his  recollections  of  home,  when  news 
came  of  the  sanguinary'  revolution  at  Lahore,  which  was  the  prelude  to 
our  great  war  with  the  Siklis.  Believing  that  the  contest  with  the  British 
power  wc»uld  come  before  it  actually  did,  Outram,  then  Colonel  Outram 
(1  have  said  nothing  about  his  gradual  promotion,  for  in  the  political 
il-jiartment  military  i*ank,  save  nani-l'a-ivastiy  or  for  name's  sake,  is  of 
i;o  fpTQut  account),  hastened  witli  all  speed  back  to  India,  in  the  belief 
that  his  .^^ervices  might  be  required.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for 
f^perations  (»n  the  banks  of  the  Five  Rivers :  and  Outram  would,  therefore, 
liave  ajr*iin  betaken  himself  to  England  :  but  a  storm  was  brewing  in  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Country,  and  his  name  was  now  to  be  associated  with 
a  scries  of  worthy  exploits  in  Kolapoor  and  Sawunt  Warrce.  Twice  did 
l.»*  proceed  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  gain  bucli  credit  as  could  be 
ptiiied  in  operations  against  a  rebel  force,  from  contact  with  which  it 
was  difficult,  under  any  circumstances,  to  gain  much  military  honour,  and 
very  easy  to  lose  it.  The  lessons  which  he  had  learnt  under  Robert  Grant 
luid  not  been  tliroAvn  away  upon  him,  but  the  doctrines  of  that  school  were 
uet  r«;arded  with  much  favour  by  his  successors.  Sir  George  Arthur  thought 
that  Outram  was  too  much  inclined  to  make  charitable  allowance  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  rebels  whom  it  was  now  our  mission  to  coerce.  His  fii*st 
experiment,  therefore,  in  ai)olitical  capacity,  did  not  give  much  satisfaction 
to  Government ;  but  when,  atler  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  action, 
everything  seemed  to  languish — when  general  oflicers,  with  well-equipped 
brigades,  sank  into  a  state  of  inglorious  inactivity,  as  though  a  gnat 
paralysis  had  descended  upon  them — it  was  found  that  Outram  was  the  sort 
of  roan  to  restore  the  waning  vigour  of  our  drooping  force,  and  that  they 
could  not  do  well  without  him.  Ever  ready  for  any  honourable  work,  he 
consented  to  organize  a  light  corps  for  active  service,  and  there  he  was  again, 
vithin  a  few  days'  space,  pushing  on  towards  the  strongholds  of  th<.*  rebel 
VOL.  III. — KO.  13.  5. 
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Imid  strikiiig  such  terror  ioto  tlie  hearts  of  the  iasurgeoti*,  tL.at,  a* 

111  said  bj  a  kindred  spirit^  by  one  now  gone  to  ]iig  rest,  who  hii4  alt 

I's  high  heroic  qualities^  and  who  lovL^d  though  lie  had  fiever  seen 

leriry  Lawrence;  as  was  well  M^Ud  by  tlmt  flue  soldier-stotesnian,  ^'Uis 

ivanced  guard  drove  before  them  the  half-armed  rabble  that  hiid 

ree  brigades  at  bay." 

Id   now   all  was    chEUiged :    there  was   cotifidence   wh^re    before 

pen  tlespondcBcy  J  courage,  where  piile  panic  had  prevailed;  and 

activity  in  the  place  of  paralytic  indolence.     I  cannot  enter  Inlf* 

kaile  of  the  succes^sful  operations  wlucH  then  followed.     Oiitniin'd 

eld  detachment  did  man'eHous  service,  and  had,  what  it  strore  to 

nearly  all  the  fighting  to  itself.     The  rebels,  well  beat  en,  lost  hea^rt, 

bsidod  into  the  quietude  of  prostration.    To  whirh  may  be  added,  as 

is  added  on  these  occjisioiia,  that  "  tranquiLlity  was  restored/' 

acknowledgment  of  these  services  Outram  was  appointed  in  the 

Ipart   of   1845  t-o  one  of  the  best   politicid    sittiations  under  the 

ly  Government.     He  became  Eeaident  at  Sattarahj  and  two  years 

ards  he  rose  to  a  still  higher  post,  for  the  Bombay  Governor  of  tlie 

,  that  George  Clerk,  wlio,  having  himself  braveJy  protested  against 

lie  flight  from  Afghanistati,  admired  the  vigorous  earnestneis  witJi 

I  Outram  had  aided  the  forward  movementj  and  had  since  walchetl 

reer  with  approving   interest.     The  Baroda  Residency  was  then 

Bombay  Government.     It  was  the  highest  post  in  the  gii^  of 
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flow  into  the  coffers  of  the  high  European  functionary.     In  well  nigli 
ereiy  case  it  stops  just  short  of  this  final  point.     The  European  func- 
tionary never  sees  the  money — but  the  scandal  is  tlic  same.  Now,  Outram, 
finding  that  this  "Khutput"  had  for  a  long  time  been  going  on,  almost 
without  check  or  hindrance  of  any  Icind,  between  Baroda  and  Bombay, 
and  that  even  the  highest  names  were  tainted  with  suspicion,  braced  him- 
self np  for  tlie  conflict,  and  encased  himself  in  armour  of  mail.     He  went 
al<iut  the  work  very  earnestly,  very  resolutely.     He  was  determined 
to  Ftrikc  Khutput  down  to  the   dust,   and  to  place  his  indignant  heel 
upon  the  monster's  neck.     So  he  went  at  it,  as  he  had  aforetime  gone 
against  the  fortresses  of  the  enemy,  and  he  struck  such  a  blow  at  the 
ontset  as  made  corruption  reel  and  totter  under  it.     But  carrying  on  the 
war  with  all  singleness  of  purpose,  and  with  a  fiery  zeal  which  hissed 
indignantly  under  every  sprinkling  of  cold  water,  he  in  some  sort  offended 
against  the  official  proprieties,  even  as  David,  when  he  slew  Goliath  with 
the  pebble  from  the  brook,  may  have  sinned  against  the  autocracy  of  Red 
Tape.  He  was  somewhat  rude  in  speech — little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase 
of  the  Bureau  ;  and  so  the  officials  of  Bombay  were  too  much  for  liim ; 
and  the  Governor  in  Council  (George  Clerk  had  by  this  time  gone  home) 
rtruck  him  down.     But  he  brought  Khutput  down  with  him  as  he  fell ; 
and  was  victorious  in  his  defeat. 

0  James  Outram !  —  O  James  Outram  !  Had  you  been  all  thope 
years — a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more — in  "  Government  employ,"  and 
not  learnt  that  great  ofiicial  lesson — qiiieta  nonmovere?  Could  you  not, 
a  kind-hearted  man  as  you  were — nay,  thank  God,  as  you  are — could 
you  not  "  make  things  pleasant?"  Could  you  not  consider  the  feelings  of 
(xoTcrnment  and  your  fcllow-.scrvaiits,  and  hold  your  tongue  ?  You  were 
not  obliged  to  recognize  the  existence  of  these  foul  things;  couIJ  you  not 
hold  your  handkerchief  to  your  nose,  and  pass  on  ?  You  might  have 
hcmght  some  eau-de-Cologne  of  any  box-wallah.  Or  there  is  attah  of  rows, 
^oubtlesR,  of  best  quality,  at  the  court  of  his  Highness  the  Guicowar. 

At  all  events,  what  need  was  there  to  stir  it  ?      "  The  more  you "  you 

^now  the  rest  of  the  proverb ;  and  what  arc  such  proverbs  written  for 
but  for  our  warning  ?  Now,  mark  tliis. — If  you  had  been  a  weaker  man 
—if  Government  could  have  done  without  you — that  unhappy  stirring 
of  inodorous  garbage  might  have  ruined  you  then  and  there.  And  only 
think  how  it  will  be  if  men  of  half  your  pith  follow  your  example,  and 
^in  to  stir.  They  had  better,  in  an  ofiicial  sense,  hang  themselves  at 
'•ncH  than  commence  so  perilour?  an  operation.  The  great  art  of  life  is  to 
nwk(»  things  pleasant.  A  troublesome  man  is  the  dc'si)air  of  his  superiors  ; 
^  muat  have  as  good  stuff  in  him  as  you,  James  Outram,  if  his  stirrings 
'If-  not  bring  him  to  grief. 

After  this  Baroda  business,  James  Outram  came  to  England,  and,  for 
*tne  time,  he  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  pamphlets  of  which  I  have 
«pf»ken,  eager  to  vindicate  himself  and  to  expose  the  villanies  of  Khutput. 
Public  opinion  was  on   his  side;   and  the  Ifome  Government  \\a\te<\ 

5—2 
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bctwcon  two  opinions,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  I4[>platid  what  he  diJ, 
or  to  censure  his  manner  of  doing  it  Bound  to  maintain  the  aathoritj  of 
their  distant  rulers,  and  to  condemn  insuhordination  of  language,  tli-t 
Directors  of  the  Company  could  not  help  feeling,  not  only  that  he  had  doun 
nobly,  but  that  he  had  done  well — that  he  had  promoted  their  inteiests 
wliilst  he  was  demonstratively  asserting  his  own  honesty  and  oourage.  So, 
allcr  much  discussion,  they  determined  to  recommend  him  to  the  GrOTemor- 
Gencral  for  re-employment  in  the  Political  Department,  and  he  went  back 
to  India,  not  doubting  tliat,  in  spite  of  this  little  misadventure,  there  was 
a  career  of  distinction  before  him.* 

It  is  characteristic  of  Outram*s  zealous  energy,  of  his  imtiring  devotion 
to  the  Public  Service,  that  he  never  could  pass  to  or  from  India  without 
doing  a  good  stroke  of  business,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  on  the  way. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  the  overland  route  to  India  was  to  be  r^arded  by 
other  tlian  a  traveller's  e3'e ;  so  he  took  in,  with  the  keen  glance  of  th^ 
soldier,  all  the  country  of  Egypt  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  one  on 
which  some  day  there  might  be  a  desperate  contest  between  two  great 
European  Powers.  These  pencillings  by  the  way  may  some  time  prove  to 
be  not  the  least  of  his  many  services  U)  the  State.  But  it  was  not  merely 
as  a  passing  traveller  that  he  recorded  his  opinions,  for  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  political  and  military  control  of  Aden,  and  in  that  capacity  pro- 
pounded a  scheme  for  its  defence.  K  you  had  sent  him  to  be  Grovemor 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  he  would  not  have  drowsed  away  his  tenure  of  that 
.soumoleut  office. 

But  I  must  now  hurry  on  again  to  India,  and  meet  him  there  in 
1855-5G,  in  the  highest  and  most  coveted  political  office,  under  the 
Goveniment  of  India — the  Residency  at  Lucknow.  They  were  the  last 
days  of  that  Residency.  It  was  about  to  become  a  commissionership ; 
or,  in  other  words,  Oude  was  to  become  a  British  province.  You 
may  think  this  a  good  work  or  an  evil  work,  0  reader;  but  it  was 
not  Sir  James  Outram's.  Ay,  he  had  won  his  spurs  by  this  time; 
they  had  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath ;  and  the  ejected  of  Bombay 
was  in  the  full  flusli  of  diplomatic  honour.  Do  not  prefix  a  syllable  to 
the  word.  It  was  not,  as  I  have  s;iid,  his  fiiult  that  Oude  was 
"  annexed."  He  was  only  the  agent  of  a  predetennined  policy,  which  no 
rt>prescntation  on  his  part  could  liave  aiTcsted.  Moreover,  he  saw  around 
him  measureless  iniquities  against  which  his  whole  soul  revolted.  He 
thought,  as  many  good  men  thought  at  tliat  time,  that  justice  and 
mercy  demanded  the  interposition  of  the  Paramoiuit  State.  And  so 
they  did.  But  if  I  see  a  madman  or  an  idiot  flourishing  a  sword,  all 
Btuck  about  with  gold  and  diamonds,  in  the  streets,  I  may  very  properly 
U\ke  it  away  from  him,  but  not  appropriate  it  to  myself.     All  this  had 

*  Bombay,  after  this  exposure,  was  not  deemed  worthy  of  having  Baroda  under 
its  charge  any  more.  So  the  afikirs  of  the  Guicowar,  and  the  control  of  the  Residency, 
were  placed  under  the  Supreme  Government. 
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been  well  considered  by  "  her  Majesty's  Government."     Downing  Street 
bad  set  its  mprimatur  on  the  act ;  and  Outram,  dictating  an  obnoxious 
treaty  to  tbe  wretched  king,  was  only  fulfilling  the  commands  of  his 
wvcreign.     It  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  this  first  "  Relief  of  Lucknow." 
Yoa  may  see  it  all  in  the  Blue  Book.  — That  obese,  helpless  specimen  of 
Eastern  kingphip,    grovelling  and  blubbering  before  our  true  type  of 
IFestem  chivalry.     Both  men,  by  God's  creating  hand — ^but  one  with  all 
his  manhood  wallowed  out  of  him ;  the  other,  by  the  excess  of  that  man- 
hood, so  physically  enfeebled  and  attenuated  that  you  might  think  he  was 
doing  God  and  man  his  final  service,  and  would  soon  appear  at  the 
heavenly  Dttrhar.   But  even  for  that  poor  heaving  carcase  of  a  king  we 
may  slied  a  tear  of  compassion.     Was  he  not  bom  to  it  ?  did  he  not  live 
afliT  the  fashion  of  his  kind  ?     Enough.     The  pictiire  is  not  a  pleasant 
one.     We  wiU  turn  its  face  to  the  wall. 

In  broken  health,  a  mere  'wreck  or  shadow  of  the  tiger-slayer  of 
Candcisb,  Outram  came  again  to  England,  and  his  friends  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  his  wasted  frame  and  his  poor  pale  face,  thinking  that  he  had  done 
hi:4  work.  Be  quiet  a  little,  O  strong  man  I  Even  the  Titans  need  repose 
at  times.  Outram's  friends  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  very  quiet ;  he 
thought  so  himself,  too,  at  odd  times,  but  only  when  the  world  was  quiet. 
Cut  there  came  from  a  distance  the  sound  of  a  war- trumpet,  and  Outram 
pricked  up  his  ears.  European  diplomacy,  on  the  most  approved  Euro- 
pean principles  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  Foreign  Office,  was  bungling 
us  into  a  war  with  Persia.  An  expedition  was  being  fitted  out  at  Bombay 
for  service  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  it  might  be,  up  to  Shiraz 
and  Teheran.  All  Outram's  soldierly  instincts  were  roused  at  once ;  and 
the  strong  man  put  on  his  strength,  as  a  garment  to  be  indued  at  will,  and 
placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  his  countr}\ 

Outram  even  in  that  state  was  better  than  other  men  in  their  prime ; 
and  the  Home  Government,  therefore,  when  they  knew  that  he  would  go, 
eeot  him  forthwith  to  command  the  Persian  expedition ;  and  though  many 
predicted  that  he  would  leave  his  bones  in  Bushire,  he  did  his  work  as 
well  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  full  flush  of  robustest  manhood.  Braced 
up,  invigorated,  vulcanized  by  work — that  mighty  tonic  which  puts  to 
lihame  all  the  tonics  of  the  pharmacopoeia — he  perfonued  the  sen'ice 
entrusted  to  him,  vigorously  and  sagaciously,  and  brought  the  war  to  a 
dose,  in  time  to  release  his  battalions  for  duties  more  urgent  and  impor- 
tant in  another  part  of  the  world. 

Tills  was  in  the  mid-year  of  that  disastrous  1857,  which  is  even 
now  scarcely  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder.  The  sepoys  of  the 
Compuiy's  army  rose  in  rebellion  against  their  masters.  There  was 
more  work,  therefore,  for  Outram.  If  he  had  sheathed  his  sword  for 
ever  at  that  point  of  time,  he  would  have  earned  a  reputation  second 
(0  none  in  the  Indian  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  he  was 
datmed  to  achiere  new  exploits  whidi  would  have  made  him  fiimous  in 
Hnloiy  if  the  world  had  never  heard  of  him  before.     I  would  that  I  W(:tt> 
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beginning,  instead  of  closing  this  Bketch,  that  I  might  have  ample  Bpacc 
to  dwell  upon  hia  great  services  in  the  Sepoy  War.  But,  after  all,  vho 
does  not  know  them  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  the  happy  peace  M'ith 
Persia  sent  Outram  and  Ilavelock  to  the  aid  of  our  imperilled  countrymen 
in  Northern  India  ?  Who  does  not  know  liow  Ilavelock,  preceding  his 
chief,  first  turned  the  tide  of  victory,  and  filled  with  new  hopes  all  our 
mourning  homes?  Who  does  not  know  how  Outram,  vested  with 
supreme  military  and  political  control,  followed  his  lieutenant  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  would  not  supersede  him  in  a  command  which  he  had 
proved  himself  so  worthy  to  hold  ?  But  who  knows  what  it  may  have 
co»t  him  ?  Who  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  time,  now 
that  we  know  the  abundance  of  the  reward  ?  Think  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  Think  of  the  joy  of  relieving  that  Ixjleagucred  garrison  of  Luck- 
now — of  saving  those  brave  men,  and  those  tender  women  and  children, 
now  believed  to  be  at  their  last  gasp,  after  one  of  the  noblest  defences 
known  in  History.  It  was  a  proud  thing  to  be  the  humblest  member  of 
that  relieving  force.     Think,  then,  what  it  was  to  command  it !       •       • 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  scant  notice  of  such  a  deed.  Reading 
over  in  type  what  I  have  written,  it  appears  bald  and  unapprcciative.  I 
liavo  not  padded  out  tliis  sketch  with  extracts  from  General  Orders  or 
State  Pajxirs  of  any  kind ;  nor  have  I  consulted  many  authorities  as  I 
have  advanced.  The  records  from  which  it  has  been  written  are  graven 
on  my  heart.  But  I  am  minded  in  this  place  to  introduce  the  officialities 
of  Outraui's  great  act  of  self-negation  ;  for  the  language  of  the  public 
notifications,  which  announce  and  recognize  it,  are  as  touching  as  any  in 
a  ronuincc.  On  first  taking  the  field,  Outram  had  written  to  Havclock, 
fciiiying,  "  I  shall  join  you  with  the  reinforcements.  But  to  you  shall  be 
left  the  glory  of  relieving  Luckiiow,  for  which  you  have  already  struggled 
so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  only  in  my  civil  capacity  as  conimis* 
sioner,  placing  my  militaiy  service  at  your  disposal  should  you  please, 
serving  under  you  as  a  volunteer."  On  the  15th  Septcmb«r,  Outram, 
with  his  reinforcements,  joined  Havelcck  at  Cawnpore.  "  The  veterans 
of  nine  figlits  welcomed  their  comrades  with  enthusiasm,"  writes  Havdock's 
biographer,  John  Marshman,  in  a  book  whicli  every  one  sliould  read. 
"  The  meeting  between  the  two  generals  was  most  cordial.  Three  months 
before  they  had  parted  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  little  dreaming  that 
they  sliould  next  be  associated  in  the  more  arduous  task  of  restoring 
British  supremacy  in  the  revolted  provinces.'*  On  the  next  day  Outram 
put  forth  that  famous  division  order,  which  the  reader  who  h.aa  spelt  it  a 
Hcore  of  times  will  thank  nic  for  enabling  him  to  spell  again — that  order 
iji  which  he  said  that  the  important  duty  of  first  relieving  tlie  garrison  of 
Lucknow  had  been  entrusted  by  him  to  General  Ilavelock: — "  lilajor- 
General  Outram  feels  that  it  is  due  to  this  distinguished  officer,  and  the 
.strenuous  and  noble  exertions  which  he  has  already  made  to  efiect  that 
object,  that  the  great  end  for  wliich  General  Ilavelock  and  his  biave 
troops  have  so  long  and  so  gloriously  tbuglit,  will  now,  under  the  blessing 
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of  ProTidence,  be  accomplished.     The  Major- General,  therefore,  in  grati- 
tude for,  and  admiration  of,  the  brilliant   deeds  in  arms  achieved   by 
General  liavelock  and  hia  gallant  troops,  will  cheerfully  waive  his  rank 
CD  the  occasion,  and  will  accompany  the  force  to  Lucknow  in  his  civil 
capacity  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  tendering  his  military  services 
to  General  Havelock  as  a  volunteer."     This  noble  order  stiiTcd  the  heart 
of  0utram*8  chief  to  its  very  depths.     Appreciating,  in  a  true  spirit  of 
cliivaliy,  bo  chivalrous  an  act,  Colin  Campbell  issued  an  order  to  his 
army,  in  which  he  said, — "  Seldom,  perhaps  never,  has  it  occui'red  to  a 
Commander-in-Chief  to  publiisli  and  confirm  such  an  order  as  the  follow- 
ing one,   proceeding  from   Major-Gencral   Sir   James   Outram,  K.C.B. 
With  such  a  reputation  as  Major-General  Sir  James  Outram  has  won 
tor  himself,  he  can  afford  to  share  glory  and  honour  with  others.     But 
that  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  with  such 
disinterested  generosity."     There ! — Is  there  a  reader  who  does  not  thank 
me  for  laying  before  him  such  noble  words  as  these,  though  they  come 
out  of  General  Orders  ? 

Thus  on  this  first  march  to  Lucknow,  Major-General  Sir  James 
Outram,  K.C.B.,  commanding  the  Cawnpore  and  Dinapore  divisions  of 
the  army,  and  Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude,  went  as  a  humble  volunteer, 
and  charged  with  the  yeomanry  cavalr}',  like  a  person  of  no  accoimt 
— charged,  and  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  with  as  much  ardour  as  when  he 
btarted  in  pursuit  of  Dost  Mahomed  nineteen  years  before."  But,  when 
the  actual  work  of  relieving  Inglis  luid  his  gallant  comrades  was  to  be 
done,  he  planned  with  Havelock  the  attack,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
under  him,  sharing  freely  the  danger,  but  giving  u])  the  glory  to  his  friend. 
But  the  garrison  of  Lucknow  once  rescued,  he  assumed  his  rightful  position ; 
and  the  next  chapter  in  the  great  story  of  his  life  is  known  as  the  Defence 
of  the  Alumbaugh.  Havelock  and  Outram  had  saved  the  Lucknow 
gurrison,  but  the  imited  force  was  girt  about  with  peril,  and  though 
stronger  in  number,  it  was  in  one  sense  weaker,  for  there  were  more 
mouths  to  feed.  But,  still  Outram,  with  characteristic  self-denial,  had 
pressed  upon  the  Commander-in  Chief  that,  much  as  he  needed  assistance, 
it  was  of  more  importance  to  the  national  interests,  tliat  the  Gwalioi 
rebels  should  be  dispersed,  and  so  he  could  afford  to  wait.  But  in  God's 
good  time,  Colin  Campbell  had  arrived,  and  relieved  the  double  garrison 
of  Lucknow;  and  so  towards  the  end  of  November,  Outram  sat  down 
liear  the  great  walled  enclosure  known  as  the  Alumbaugh,  two  miles  from 
Lucknow,  stretching  out  his  camp  in  its  rear,  and  standing  resolutely  on 
Lis  defence,  until  reinforcements  could  be  brought  up  to  complete  the 
reoonquest  of  Oude.  There,  during  three  long  months  he  held  his  own, 
exposed  to  continual  attack,  but  ever  meeting  the  oushiughts  of  the  enemy 
10  warmly  and  defiantly,  that  they  gained  notliing  by  their  impetuosity 
but  disasti-oua  defeat.  His  personal  character  shone  out  brightly  diuring 
(Lu  epocli ;  all  who  served  under  him  speak  of  his  modesty,  his  kindness, 
bin  regard  lor  the  welfare  of  others,  his  habitual  disregard  of  self.     Never 
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soldier  served  under  liini  wlio  did  not  lore  the  man  as  deeply  as  he 
admired  the  chief. 

Ever  since  his  return  to  Oude,  Outram,  though  in  high  military  com- 
mand, had  held  the  civil  office  of  Commissioner — ^a  name,  so  long  as  the 
countiy  was  in  the  enemy's  hands ;  a  reality  when  British  authority  was 
again  established.  Policy  now  took  the  place  of  strategy ;  and  the  states- 
man was  enthroned  where  the  soldier  had  sat.  It  was  then  his  demrc  to 
manifest  in  a  Rtriking  manner  the  generosity  of  the  Government  he  served. 
Some  grievous  mistakes  had  been  committed  on  our  first  occupation  of 
Oude.  AVe  had  alienated  the  affections  which  we  ought  to  have  conciliated; 
we  had  crushed  the  confidence  which  wisely  we  should  have  cherished. 
We  had  turned  against  us,  by  acts  of  injustice,  the  most  powerful  classes  of 
the  community,  and  we  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  our  folly  in  their  virulent 
hostility  in  the  hour  of  our  need.  That  the  policy  which,  on  the  recon- 
quest  of  the  country,  Outram  supported,  was  not  that  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  his  Government  favoured,  is  matter  of  notoriety ;  but,  in  the 
end,  his  views  were  wrought  out,  and  admitted  to  be  wise ;  and  the  great 
landholders  of  Oude,  secure  of  their  rights,  arc  now  identified  with  us  in 
the  interests  of  order  and  good  government. 

Ilis  work  done  in  the  field,  he  was  summoned  to  the  council  chamber. 
Sir  James  Outram  became  the  military  member  of  what  is  now  called  the 
"  Council  of  the  Governor- General."  His  health  was  much  broken  by 
continued  exposure ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  even  the  sustaining  properties 
of  work,  and  the  soothing  influences  of  a  sense  of  duty  done,  had  enabled 
him  to  bear  up  against  what  had  crushed  down  many  a  younger  and 
stronger  constitution.  Afler  much  toil  and  much  excitement  a  season  of 
rest  is  oflen  a  critical  one.  Outram  had  time  now  to  be  sick.  Moreover, 
there  was  that  which  tried  him  more  than  fatigue,  exposure,  and  privation. 
He  was  sorely  troubled  by  the  thought  of  the  coming  revolution,  which 
"was  utterly  to  sweep  away  the  fine  old  local  army  of  India,  in  which  he 
had  risen  to  rank  and  station.  He  lifVed  up  his  voice  against  it,  but  his 
utterances  were  vain.  "Whitehall  put  cotton  in  its  ears ;  and  the  Nestors 
of  the  Indian  camp  and  the  Indian  council-chamber  gave  their  warnings 
only  to  the  winds.  Outram  believed  that  injustice  would  be  done  to  his 
old  comrades  of  the  Company's  army,  and  the  belief  nearly  broke  his 
heart. 

So  he  closed  his  portfolio,  and  came  to  England.  Arriving  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  of  the  bygone  year,  when  men's  minds  were  intent 
upon  the  great  periodical  exodus  from  the  Metropolis,  and  coming  amongst 
us,  too,  in  such  feeble  health,  that  any  public  greetings  would  have  been 
unwelcome,  and  might  have  been  pernicious  to  him,  he  passed  quietly  into 
the  privacy  of  the  English  gentleman.  But,  as  this  slieet  issues  from  the 
press,  the  mighty  City  which  produces  it  is  astir  with  the  excitement  of  a 
great  ovation ;  and  the  citizens  of  London,  never  slow  to  do  honour  to  the 
brave,  are  making  a  freeman  of  James  Outram,  with  honest  pride  in  their 
hearts.     Let  us  shout  with  them.     Has  not  Cornhill  a  ward  of  its  own  ? 
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Are  not  we  of  the  Ci^,  citizens  ?   Do  we  not  all  rejoice  to  think  that  he  is 
one  of  us  ? 

And  may  he  long  be  so  1  There  is  one  honest  man  more  in  the  countiy 
when  Oatnun  dwells  on  our  shores.  The  story  of  his  life  has  now  been 
told,  briefly — ^but,  it  is  hoped,  truthfully — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  exigencies 
of  time  and  space  have  permitted  the  record  of  so  eventful  a  career.  It  is 
for  the  biographer  of  living  men  to  recite  their  deeds,  not  to  describe  their 
eharacten ;  and  by  their  deeds  shall  ye  know  them.  The  actions  of  such 
men  as  James  Outram  speak  for  themselves.  His  character  is  written  legibly 
upon  them.  When  another  good  man,  trained  in  the  same  great  service,  lay 
a-dying,  he  desired  that  on  his  tomb  might  be  inscribed  the  words, 
"  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who  tried  to  do  his  duty."  He  tried  nobly, 
and  he  did  it.  James  Outram  tried  nobly,  and  he  also  did  his  duty ;  and 
doing  his  duty  in  all  singleness  of  purpose,  thinking  much  of  the  good  of 
the  State,  little  of  hb  own,  except  of  his  reputation,  he  earned  for  himself 
not  only  high  rank  and  station,  but  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  in  the  histoiy  of  the  nation.  The  lesson  is  the  grandest 
lesson  taught  by  the  life  of  man — such  lesson  as  the  life  of  Wellington 
embodied,  and  the  Laureate  sang : — 

"  Not  once  or  twice  in  onr  rough  island  stor}', 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Lore  of  self,  before  his  jonmey  closer, 
He  shall  find  the  stnbbom  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  pnrples,  which  outrcdden 
The  Toluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fiiir  island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory.'* 
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What  is  the  Btate  of  the  Navy  ?  What  have  we  been  doing  for  the  Navy? 
and  what  ought  wc  to  do  for  the  Navy  ?  Let  us  endeavour  to  answer 
these  questions  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  case  before  us. 

The  Navy,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  in  a  very  unsatisfiictory  state ;  it  is 
labouring  under  a  chronic  disorder,  discreditable  to  our  character  as  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  dangerous  to  our  safety  as  a  nation. 

We  have  been  treating  the  symptoms  homcBopathically,  under  a  constant 
change  of  doctors  and  prescriptions  :  a  system  which  has  produced  no 
beneficial  effect.  We  ought  immediately  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
order, and  by  going  to  the  root  of  the  evil  eradicate  it ;  thus  laying 
tlic  foundation  for  a  restoration  to  health  and  strength.  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  that  being  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  subject  before  us. 

What  are  the  symptoms  of  this  disorder,  and  what  is  tlie  root  of  the 
evil? 

The  symptoms  disclose  themselves  by  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  seaman  class  to  enter  our  service,  and  a  dcsii-e  to  escape  from  it  when 
there ;  by  a  laxity  of  discipline  in  the  fleet,  and  a  want  of  esprit  de  corpSy 
zeal,  and  contentment :  in  short,  a  condition  plainly  indicating  some  very 
pernicious  and  dangerous  latent  cause. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is,  that  whilst  the  spirit  of  enlightenment  has  in 
this  coimtry  reached  the  sailor  claas,  we  have  not  provided  suitably  for  the 
change  which  has  taken  place. 

The  discipline  of  the  military  services  must  always  be  a  constraint 
upon  that  love  of  freedom  which  levels  the  distinction  of  classes  and  is 
autonomous  in  its  very  nature,  but  we  have  not  met  these  considerations 
by  any  suitable  palliatives.  We  have  prescribed  more  money  and  more 
food,  and  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy  have  converted  summary  and 
exemplary  punishment  into  a  refined  system  of  tedious  and  vexatious 
mental  provocation  ;  but  these  measures  have  not  directly  met  the  sailor's 
objections  to  the  Navy,  nor  have  they  indirectly  acted  upon  his  nature  and 
temperament. 

The  incentives  of  glorious  achievements,  and  the  allurements  of  prize- 
money,  no  longer  come  to  aid  in  recruiting  the  Navy,  by  alleviating  its 
hardships.  The  first  is  for  the  time  buried  with  the  last  generation.  The 
latter,  owing  to  the  amount  of  protection  which  civilization  has  thrown 
over  the  private  property  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  has  faded  away,  never 
to  return.     Thus  circumstances  have  changed  ;   while  Jack  also  has  altered 
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in  his  cliaracter  and  aspirations :  he  is  now  more  competent  than  formerly 
to  estimate  the  value  of  his  services,  and  the  nature  of  the  treatment  he 
receives  ;  he  chiims  more  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  and  looks  for  an 
tutouraffe  consistent  with  his  advancement.  But  Jack  finds  now,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  the  same  hulks  for  his  habitation,  where  the  dirt;  and  dis- 
comfort, and  disorder  of  every  kind  are  so  repellent  to  him,  that  he  seeks 
tvery  means  and  opportunity  of  escape  from  such  a  scene,  and  rushes  into 
dissipation  and  even  into  crime.  Whilst  lie  is  revelling  in  the  grog-shops 
and  brothels — ^though  these  may  not  seem  evils  to  him — he  feels  their  bane- 
ful effects  in  the  after  consequences,  and  attaches  the  painful  impression 
ihey  leave  behind  to  the  service  he  belongs  to,  and  not  to  his  own  vices. 
Theije  hulks  have  been  truly  called  the  curse  of  the  Navy,  The  recruit 
enters  the  Navy  through  this  channel,  and  thus  receives  at  his  first  start 
the  tendency  to  disorder  and  discontent;  which  may  be  controlled  for 
the  time  when  on  foreign  service,  but  is  renewed  each  time  he  is  brought 
in  contact  with  its  influence. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil :  the  source  from  which  all  our  difiiculties 
:irise.  The  hulk  system  is  destructive  to  discipline,  and  an  incentive  to 
vice ;  it  also  breaks  up  the  bonds  of  fellowship  between  messmate  and  ship- 
mate, owing  to  the  licence  afforded  for  thieving,  which  is  promoted  by  the 
temptation  to  get  on  shore  from  such  a  comfortless  habitation :  its  evil 
iQlluences  are,  in  fijct,  unmitigable,  and  fatal  in  their  results. 

Yet  this  is  our  sailor's  home,  while  fitting  out,  refitting,  and  paying 
off !  It  is  only  varied  by  a  change  of  port,  or  change  of  hulk — a  habitation 
long  since  condemned  as  too  bad  for  the  convicted  felon !  So  perni- 
cious is  this  evil  that  no  ship  or  fleet  is  ever  in  good  order  on  the  home 
station.  A  ship  of  war  coming  home  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  is 
quickly  disorganized,  and  it  is  long  before  the  ill  effects  of  even  one 
month's  residence  in  a  hulk  is  overcome.  No  one  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  effects  of  this  hulk  life  can  imagine  hoAv  nmch,  and  for  how  long,  it 
demoralizes  the  character  of  seamen.  Much  has  been  done  to  popularize 
the  Navy,  in  the  shape  of  increased  pay,  pensions,  and  provisions;  by 
tlie  issue  of  mess-traps  and  bedding  gratuitously;  by  greater  unifor- 
mity in  the  routine;  by  shortening  the  drills  and  exercises;  by  a 
system  of  minor  punishments,  and  the  restriction  of  the  lash  ;  by  the 
distinction  of  men  in  conduct  classes ;  by  a  greater  supply  of  ready  money 
in  port,  and  by  a  greater  amount  of  k*ave.  But  these  advantages  have 
not  sufiiced  to  give  popularity  to  the  sei*vice,  or  to  remove  the  main  ob- 
stacles which  stand  between  the  seaman  supply  and  the  State :  these 
improvements  have  been  received  as  instalments  only.  Moreover,  Jack 
Las  been  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  circulars,  each  contradicting  the 
other,  and  each  upsetting  some  previous  arrangement ;  and  as  they  were 
generally  coupled  with  some  ungracious  condition,  contained  some  sus- 
picious element,  or  were  issued  at  some  time,  or  in  some  way,  that  gave 
them  the  appearance  of  luies  and  baits,  they  did  not  produce  an  effect 
due  to  their  intrinsic  merits :  certninly  they  have  not  inspired  confidence 
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ill  the  seamen,  nor  have  they  overcome  any  of  the  prejudices  which  the 
mariner  class  entertained  against  the  Navy. 

These  prejudices,  I  believe,  can  only  be  removed  by  a  system  vrhich 
shall  promote  the  social  well-being  of  the  sailor,  and  sympathize  with 
all  the  domestic  relations  of  his  life.  Give  him  a  good  home  in  tlie 
Nsivy — some  permanent  resting-place  after  his  long  voyages;  and  the 
comforts  and  associations  afforded  him  there  will  wean  him  from  vice 
and  dissipation.  Ensure  to  him  a  fixed  portion  of  his  service  in  his  own 
coimtiy ;  influence  him  tlirough  the  better  part  of  his  nature,  instead  of 
striving  to  control  his  passions  through  the  fear  of  punishment  alone; 
remove  as  far  from  him  as  is  in  your  power  all  that  leads  him  into  crime 
and  folly,  and  you  will  reap  the  fruits  of  such  a  course  in  his  good  con- 
duct, amenability  to  discipline,  contentment,  and  zeal. 

The  service  will  therefore  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  days  of  hulks  arc 
numbered,  and  that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  have  agreed  to  ask  in 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  for  the  means  of  erecting  barracks  at  all 
our  naval  ports,  as  habitations  for  the  seamen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
reform  will  be  carried  out  without  loss  of  time,  and  in  a  generous  spirit. 
We  must  have  no  half- measures.  These  barracks  must  be  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  afford  recreation  as  well  as  shelter,  and  have  all  the  advantages 
now  being  afforded  to  the  soldier ;  there  Jack  will  enjoy  comradeship  and 
comfort;  there  he  may  get  food  for  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body; 
enjoy  dance  and  song ;  spin  his  yams,  and  have  his  smoke.  Such  a  home 
will  be  most  effectual  in  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  of  temptation ;  for 
there  he  might  be  visited  by  his  wife  and  his  relations,  without  feeling 
shame,  as  he  has  done  in  a  hulk,  at  associating  them  with  the  scenes  of 
his  disgraceful  dwelling-place. 

In  the  words  of  an  able  writer  on  this  subject,*  these  barracks 
"  would  be  the  centre  of  the  naval  system,  where  its  organization  would 
be  commenced  and  developed;  would  be  the  dep6t  for  its  supply,  the 
head-quarters  for  its  recruitment,  xmd  the  home  for  its  unemployed. 
Their  establishment  would  exhibit  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  a  promise 
of  permanence,  which  would  renew  confidence  in  the  seamen  and  assure 
the  character  of  a  standing  Navy,  be^dcs  obliterating  all  the  other  dis- 
advantages which  are  now  associated  in  his  mind  with  life  in  a  man- 
of-war." 

The  men  should  be  attached  in  divisions,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
particular  ports,  and  the  ships  belonging  to  and  fitted  out  at  each  port 
should,  whenever  possible,  return  thither  on  all  occasions  of  repairs,  or 
in  the  intervals  of  service  and  in  paying  off.  As  it  is  proposed  to  keep  a 
considerable  reserve  in  the  home  ports,  the  men  would  embark  in  their 
turn;  and  thus  would  be  ensured,  in  peace  time,  a  portion  of  their 
service  in  their  own  country  with  their  families,  who  would  obtain  a 
fixed  home  instead  of  wandering  about  at  great  inconvenience  and  expense*, 

*  GnjJt.  Chahlks  ITamley,  Royal  Marines. 
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as  they  now  do,  to  follow  their  husbands  from  port  to  port.  These 
banacks  should  also  afford  a  shelter  for  seamen  on  leave  irom  ships  in 
commisBion :  such  a  want  often  drives  a  sailor  to  sell  his  clothes  fur  a 
night*s  lodging.  From  thence  he  would  also  always  be  ensured  a  passage 
to  his  ahip,  which  would  often  save  him  from  breaking  his  leave,  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crimp.  Preliminary  drill  and  training 
would  also  be  undergone  there,  not  an  atom  of  which  can  be  done  in  a 
hulk.  In  short,  these  barrack  homes  would  be  the  death-blow  to  the 
hulk-system,  and  the  starting  point  from  which  all  reforms  would  pro- 
gress in  the  efficient  organization  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  Navy ; 
they  would  regenerate  the  character  of  our  seamen,  and  stimulate  the 
best  impulses  of  the  service.  Dissoluteness  has  been  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  nature  of  a  tar  ;  but  this  is  very  much  owing  to  his  being  generally 
seen  under  his  worst  aspect.  We  believe  his  dissoluteness  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  the  result  of  impulses  and  circumstances,  and  that  the 
barrack  system  would  become  a  great  corrective,  if  made  attractive  by 
every  reasonable  means  of  comfort  and  recreation. 

The  coast-guard  are  the  reverse  of  a  dissolute  body  of  men ;  they 

become  very  domestic  and  social  in  their  habits.      Jack   is  natiu*ally 

domestic,    and  charitable,   and   faithful  in   his   friendships.      He   loves 

children,  and  pets,  and  social  relations ;  touch  that  panctum  of  domestic 

memorial,  his  ditty  box,*  what  angry  passions  you  will  rouse  !     He  will 

rtick  by  his  cAt/m,  and  lie  for  him,  and  even  offer  his  back  to  the  lash 

rather  than  "  split "  on  him.    Unfortunately,  we  have  not  been  working  on 

Kim  through  his  better  nature ;  but  it  is  our  interest  to  do  so  :  the  great 

purpose  must  be  to  raise  and  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  the  service,  by 

improving  the  present  men,  and  getting  men  of  a  better  stamp  in  the 

fiiture.      In  peace  time,  the  Navy  should  be  manned  almost  entirely  from 

bojB  trained  up  for  the  purpose ;  although  the  door  should  never  be  closed 

jigainst  the  merchant  sailor,  for  it  is  upon  tliat  class  we  must  depend  on  a 

sudden  emergency. 

The  barrack  system  has  hitherto  been  opposed  by  the  prejudice  of 
our  old  naval  officers;  but  we  rejoice  to  hear  that,  at  last,  it  has  been 
'letermined  to  introduce  this  most  desirable  reform.  As  it  is  to  be 
feared,  the  necessary  demand  upon  the  public  purse  may  cause  this 
beneficial  measure  to  be  coldly  regarded  by  the  legislature  on  the  score 
of  its  expense,  we  now  confidently  affirm  that  the  barrack  system  Avill 
prove  economical  in  the  end. 

Hulks  are  very  expensive  habitations :  the  whole  fabric  is  composed  of 
perishable  and  expensive  materials.  To  convert  men-of-war  into  hulks, 
*nd  keep  them  in  repair  and  safely  moored,  involve  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous outlay.  Hulks  block  up  harbours,  and  require  officers,  men, 
i&d  boats,  to  take  care  of  them.  The  crew  of  a  ship  in  a  hulk  must 
be  conveyed  to  and  fro  for  their  work  in  the  dockyards.     This  entails  a 

*  A  email  box  in  which  the  sailor  kcejw  his  letters  and  other  trcasorcs. 
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treat  luM  of  time,  and  sonietiiues  (owing  to  winds  and  tides)  great 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  producing  bickness  and  discomfort,  causing 
WLur  and  tear  of  clothes,  and  also  expense  from  loss  of  labour  hours: 
aonictinies,  indeed,  the  men  cannot  get  to  their  work  at  all,  in  bad  weather, 
for  days  tcigether.  Moreover,  hulks  lead  to  desertion ;  thus  involving 
a  considerable  loss  of  money  to  the  country.  Add  to  all  this  the  money 
which  will  accrue  from  tjie  Hale  of  these  hulks,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
Fcen  tliat  the  country  will  not  be  a  loser  in  a  pecuniary  sense  by  the 
construction  of  naval  barracks. 

The  French  Navy  sets  us  an  admirable  example  in  the  oi^ganization  of 
their  seamen  in  the  home  ports,  by  means  of  their  barrack  system,  which 
we  should  do  well  to  imitate,  with  such  modification  as  is  suitable  to  our 
national  requirements.  Their  fleet  is  in  as  good  order  in  their  home 
]K)rts  as  it  is  abroad,  and  nothing  can  be  better  tlian  the  condition  of  their 
crews  when  their  shi[)3  go  out  of  harbour.  The  inspection  they  then 
undergo  is  of  the  .«<tricterft  character  :  everything  is  then  examined  in  the 
closest  detail;  not  only  the  materiel  of  the  ship,  but  the  clothing  and 
eciuipmeut  of  the  men.  Our  inspection  report  contains  all  the  headings 
that  arc  required  ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  expedient  not  to 
look  into  matters  too  closely,  as  under  our  present  system,  ships  leaving 
harbour  arc  unavoidably  "all  adrifl:"  indeed  I  question  if  they  get 
jnucli  better  until  they  leave  England. 

Now,  when  we  are  oi^nizing  a  standing  Navy  and  a  Naval  Reserve,  is 
the  proper  time  to  bring  iorward  some  sound  and  comprehensive  measure 
of  reform  for  improving  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  our  sailors. 
And  it  will  be  wise,  whilst  doing  po,  to  consider  seriously  how  much 
the  introduction  of  steam  has  deprived  us  of  the  great  advantage  we 
lormcrly  possessed  from  the  superior  seamanship  of  our  men ;  and  how 
much  more  than  Ibrmerly  tlie  safety  of  this  country  will  in  future  depend 
upon  the  efliciency  of  our  home  fleet  :  for  it  is  no  less  important  that  we 
fchould  excel  in  the  high  training  and  discipline  of  our  seamen  than  in 
the  numbers  and  perfection  of  our  ships.  It  is  painful  to  admit  tliat  in  the 
present  state  of  discipline  in  our  home  ports,  we  cannot  regard  our  fleet 
with  confidence  and  pride;  but  it  is  notorious  to  every  officer  conversant 
with  the  matter  that  thei'c  arc  existing  evils,  unavoidable  under  our 
l)refient  regulations,  which  are  dangerous  to  our  maritime  superiority. 
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"  Tium  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  lihould  go/'  said  the  wisest  of  ineu ; 
hut  he  left  it  to  succeeding  generations  to  settle  the  methods  of  trainiug. 
H'liat  these  have  been  in  other  countries,  and  in  post  ages,  history  and 
biography  tell  us ;  and  what  they  were,  and  still  are,  in  this  country, 
most  of  us  know  by  experience  more  or  less  painful.  As  my  individual 
tiijA'ricuce  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  kind  of  "  training,"  so  called, 
to  which  the  majority  of  our  British  youth  are  subjected,  it  may  be 
amusing,  if  not  profitable,  to  give  a  sketch  of  it ;  my  memory  being  very 
reWntive  of  the  incidents  of  my  childhood. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  a  serious  aunt :  and  in  this  first  mention 
of  that  relative,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  use  the  word  "  serious" 
scoffingly,  as  I  do  not  doubt  that  people  may  be  serious  aud  good.  In 
my  aunt's  case,  however,  her  scriousuess  arose  from  the  fact  of  her  behig 
jilted  by  an  officer  ia  early  life,  aud  her  change  from  a  wild  rose  in  the 
bud  to  a  full-blown  rose  in  the  religious  world  was  so  sudden  that  it 
aavoured  more  of  moroseness  than  piety. 

I  remember  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  which  I  had  imbibed  from  those 
who  first  spoke  to  me  of  sacred  thingd.  I  had  been  taught  to  scorn  a 
lie  as  a  mean  and  cowardly  thing,  aud  up  to  the  age  of  seven  yeai*s — 
the  period  of  which  I  speak  first — I  had  been  spared  the  recital  of  those 
ivmn  with  which  some  serious  persons  like  to  fill  the  minds  of  little 
people.  I  could  repeat  many  pretty  poems  and  hymns;  I  was  as  bold 
and  light-hearted  as  boys  will  be,  and  could  ride  a  little  wicked- eyed, 
black-tailed  pony,  by  name  Black  Diamond,  over  anything :  in  short, 
tlie  morning  of  my  life  was  bright,  and  the  surface  of  the  stream  was  un- 
niffled,  up  to  the  time  of  my  aunt's  visit,  which  clouded  my  prospects. 

My  aunt  arrived  at  my  father's  house  just  before  Christmas-day  in  the 
year  18 — ,  and  as  she  travelled  by  stage-coach  it  may  be  supposed  that 
18—  does  not  refer  to  this  Christmas.  My  father  who  was  very  great  at 
welcoming  a  coming  guest,  and  usually  observed  the  good  old  English 
cuhtom  of  meeting  him  on  the  threshold,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  could  not 
Wait  till  you  came  into  the  house,"  postponed  his  welcome  until  my  aunt 
made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing-room.  Boys  are  keen-eyed,  and  I 
remarked  that  ho  held  aloof  pending  the  kissing  which  was  going  round, 
and  his  "  How  do  you  do,  Llaria? — glad  to  see  you,"  seemed  to  stick  in 
Lis  throat.  I  remember,  too,  that  on  passing  a  pile  of  boxes  in  the  hall, 
which  plainly  betokened  "  a  three  months'  etayj'  my  father  muttered,  *^  I 

wish  that  woman  was "     Clergymen  don't  usually  express  such  wishes, 

therefore  I  omit  the  concluding  words^ 
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Christmas-eve  was  a  jolly  day  at  the  vicarage  which  was  my  home, 
and  we  had  so  much  fun  on  that  day  with  beli-nnging,  carol-singiug, 
inuniining,  and  pudding-stirnDg,  that  Christmas-day'B  merriment  was 
almoat  anticipited  by  us  in  our  hurry  to  begin  to  be  merry. 

We  were  sitting  at  breakfast  on  the  morning  of  Chrutmas-eve,  and 
the  first  gloom  which  I  ever  remember  to  have  been  thrown  over  our 
joviality  at  this  season  originated  ^vith  my  aimt,  who  boldly  stated  that,  in 
licr  opinion,  Christmas-day  was  a  much  more  solemn  d&y  than  Sunday ; 
my  father  took  the  cudgels  up  manfully  for  a  meny  Christmas,  so  my 
aunt  went  crying  to  my  mother,  over  whom  she  had  great  influence  in 
private.  But  finding  that  she  could  not  carry  her  point  entirely  by 
converting  Christmas-day  into  a  puntanical  sabbath,  she  compromised 
matters  by  getting  me  into  her  bedroom  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
reading  to  me  a  tremendous  tract  about  the  burning  of  a  ship  at  sea ; 
from  which  dismal  story  so  many  horrible  similes  were  drawn,  appro- 
priate to  the  dark  view  of  religious  teaching,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  going  about  in  the  dark,  and  was  uneasy, 
unless  a  candle  was  left  in  my  room  till  I  was  asleep.  Chnrch-4une  on 
Christmas-day  had  always  been  a  pleasure  to  me,  as  the  holly  and 
evergreens  made  our  village  church  look  very  gay,  and  the  little  marble 
iigures  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Boulton  and  family,  who  knelt  in  a  row  in 
bas-relief  out  of  a  colossal  monument,  and  for  whose  sowles  ail  p€pel  were 
desired  to  praie,  looked  like  an  owFs  nest  in  an  ivy  bush.  Moreorer  the 
village  choir,  which  consisted  of  tlie  most  drunken  and  the  least  musical 
of  our  population,  were  superseded  on  Christmas-day  by  the  school  chil- 
dren, who  sang  the  Advent  hymn,  and  the  Angels'  song  to  the  shepherds, 
and  their  fresh  childish  voices  touched  my  young  feelings. 

A  great  annual  event  on  Christmas-day  was  the  opening  of  a  laige 
hamper  from  London ;  an  event,  in  the  days  of  stage-coaches.  Messrs. 
Plums  and  Co.,  the  gi-ocers,  '^  took  the  liberty  of  sending  a  little  model 
cuirass  and  sword  as  woru  by  the  King's  Life  Guards ; "  whereupon  I, 
who  had  heard  twenty  times  from  my  eldest  sister  the  stoiy  of  Waterloo, 
and  knew  all  about  Shaw  the  Life-Guardsman,  buckled  on  my  armour 
and  rushed  into  the  drawing-room,  exclaiming,  "I  am  Shaw,  Aunt 
Maria,"  and  I  made  a  mimic  attempt  to  cut  her  down. 

"  These  are  not  toys  for  Christmas- day,"  said  my  aunt,  sternly,  "  and 
at  all  times  improper  for  a  drawing-room :  you  nearly  knocked  my  teeth 
out,  George ! " 

"  You  could  have  put  them  in  again,  aunt,"  I  answered,  innocently, 
"for  I  saw  you  take  them  in  and  out  in  your  bedroom."  My  father 
burst  out  laughing  at  this  remark ;  but  for  me  it  was  no  laughing  matte: . 
From  that  moment  my  fate  was  eealed ;  not  only  were  the  new  sword  and 
cuirass  taken  from  me,  but  my  aunt  made  mc  learn  a  hymn — appropriate 
to  my  alleged  offence — about  guarding  the  tongue,  and  she  aggravated 
the  punishment  by  telling  me  that  the  hymn  was  not  given  to  me  to 
learn  on  account  of  my  remark  about  her  teeth,  but  because  it  was  a  more 
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proper  aniiuement  for  a  little  boy  on  Christmas-day  than  playing  at  Shaw 
the  Life-Guardsman. 

On  the  following  morning,  my  aunt,  who  had  spoilt  my  Christniay- 
day,  undertook,  by  her  own  desire,  my  education  ;  and  in  exchange  for  a 
kind,  patient  sister,  who  loved  me  dearly,  I  had  for  my  preceptress  a 
morose,  middle-aged  woman,  of  the  most  severe  virtue :  a  stern  slie- 
Gamaliel. 

I  soon  found  the  impossibility  of  doing  right :  I  was  either  too  quick 
or  too  alow,  or  too  forward  or  too  backward;  my  cuirass  and  sword 
were  constantly  ordered  to  be  hung  up  out  of  my  reach  for  days  together, 
and  my  rides  on  Black  Diamond  forbidden  for  all  sorts  of  imaginary 
crimes.  The  old  gardener  used  to  get  me  into  his  confidence,  and  on 
one  occasion  called  my  aunt  an  ''  old  devil ; "  but  such  was  the  in- 
fluence which  she  had  acquired  over  me,  that  I  ^  took  her  part  and 
told  the  gardener  that  "  my  aunt  had  told  me  that  my  punishment  was 
for  my  good."  I  think  the  gardener  spoke  to  my  father,  for  within  an 
hour  after  my  conversation  with  the  gardener.  Black  Diamond  was 
Middled  for  me ;  though  my  aimt,  with  the  malice  of  a  cross  old  maid, 
impressed  on  mj  mind  that  the  ride  was  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
the  pony,  and  not  for  my  pleasure  :  but  in  spite  of  my  aunt,  I  never  fi-lt 
lighter  in  the  saddle  or  merrier  in  mind  than  during  that  ride. 

Things  at  last  came  to  a  climax,  when,  pending  a  writing  lesson,  a 
spot  of  ink  fell  on  my  white  trouseri?,  unknown  to  me. 

*'  You  haveinked  your  trousers,  you  naughty  boy,"  Sixid  my  aunt. 

"  I  have  notj  aunt,"  I  answered,  looking  at  the  wrong  leg, 

"  Put  your  writing  away,  sir :   I  cannot  teacli  a  //ar." 

" I  am  not  a  liar,"  I  cried,  stamping  my  foot  ;  "I  did  not  see  the 
ink,  aunt  Maria,  and  yofi  are  a  liar  to  call  me  one.  I  will  go  to  Kate 
(my  sister)  and  tell  her  about  it." 

But  my  aunt  was  too  quick  for  me.  She  locked  the  door  of  that 
infernal  bastile,  her  bedroom,  and  although  she  must  have  known  that 
iihe  was  in  the  wrong,  she  bullied  me  into  submission  ;  so  on  the  strengtii 
of  her  own  story — at  the  telling  of  which  I  was  not  present — my  mother 
reluctantly  consented  to  my  being  kept  prisoner  in  my  aunt's  custody. 
My  aunt  was  now  in  her  glory,  and  for  two  mortal  hours  she  lectured 
me,  and  read  aloud,  with  bitter  comments,  the  story  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira.  The  chapter  I  afterwards  got  by  heart,  with  a  feeling  of  sulky 
indifference.  The  first  words  of  consolation  which  fell  on  my  ear  during 
that  day  were  from  the  housemaid  who  put  me  to  bed,  and  when  honest 
Hannah  assured  me  tJiat  neither  she  nor  any  of  the  servants  believed  for  a 
moment  that  I  was  guilty,  I  burst  into  tears  (the  first  I  had  shed  since  my 
accusation),  and  although  Hannah  abused  my  aunt  roundly,  my  frame  of 
mind  iras  changed,  and  I  did  not  defend  her  any  more.  I  was  further 
ooQSoled  by  a  stolen  visit  which  my  sister  paid  to  me  before  she  went  to 
bed ;  her  assurances  of  my  innocence  comforted  me,  and  I  ate,  with  a 
U^t  heart,  some  cake  which  she  had  brought  to  me,  trusting  to  the 
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certainty  of  my  release  on  my  father's  return  on  the  next  morning. 
But  if  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Mr.  Parr,  I  never  shall  foi^t  the  miseiy 
of  that  night.  As  soon  as  the  candle  was  removed,  I  saw  nothing  bat 
Ananias  lying  dead  on  the  bed ;  and  when  my  feelings  of  terror  began  to 
subside,  I  went  on  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  Ananias  having  been 
innocent,  as  I  was ;  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  must  be  if  he  had  been  struck 
dead  by  mistake.  So  the  result  of  my  aunt's  punishment  was  this — ^first, 
I  was  half  frightened  to  death ;  secondly,  I  sympathized  with  Ananiaa  as 
a  possible  friend  in  misfortune ;  thirdly,  I,  for  the  first  time,  entertained 
feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  ;  and  lastly,  doubts  arose  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  justice  of  a  Divine  judgment. 

On  my  father's  return,  I  claimed  my  right  of  audience:  I  had 
refused  my  aunt's  overtures  of  forgiveness  with  scorn,  telling  her, 
"  that  if  I  was  guilty,  God  only  could  forgive  me ;  but,  as  I  waa  inno- 
cent, I  would  be  judged  by  my  father."  It  was  a  rare  occurrence  for 
my  father  to  inteifere  with  domestic  matters,  but,  in  this  case,  he  did  so, 
and  my  sentence  was  reverhed.  The  Life-Guardsman's  uniform  was 
restored,  Black  Diamond  and  I  went  where  we  pleased,  and,  better  still, 
my  dear  sister  undertook  my  education  once  more.  I  liave  reason  to 
think  that  my  father  had  a  private  audience  with  my  aunt ;  for  she  cried  a 
great  deal,  and  sulked  at  meals,  and,  although  she  never  attempted  to  padc 
up,  she  whimpered  something  about  going  away.  She  still  clung  to  the 
few  shreds  of  authority  which  remained  to  her ;  for,  in  spite  of  a  general 
amnesty  which  had  been  proclaimed  on  tlie  subject  of  my  alleged  lie,  it 
must  have  been  through  her  iniluence  that  I  learned  a  hynm  of  Dr.  Watts', 
one  verse  of  which  commenced  with  the  words  :  "  For  liars  we  can  never 

trust "     But,   happily   for  me,    I    was  released  from   her  gloomy 

domination. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years,  I  went  to  a  private  tutor,  who  had  been  at 
school  with  my  father  at  the  college  of  St.  UoUys,  of  Holystone,  near 
Itchenwell.  He  was  a  popular  preacher  at  a  small  watering-place,  and 
took  ^^  SIX  pupils,  to  be  treated  as  one  of  the  family y  In  this  respect,  the 
Max.  Silas  Groans'  progi-amme,  in  spite  of  its  bad  grammar,  was  correct.  We, 
tbc  pupils,  were  all  treated  like  one  of  the  family ;  and  that  member  of  the 
jamily  was  a  monkey-faced  boy,  whose  ears  were  frequently  boxed,  and 
whose  trousers  were  constantly  dusted  with  a  black  cane.  The  Rev.  Silas, 
who  oAen  told  us  that  he  loved  us  like  his  own  sons,  certainly  treated  us 
with  a  similar  discipline ;  and  my  firm  impression  is,  that  Mr.  Groans  de- 
lighted in  thrashing  little  boys.  Solomon  provided  him  with  scriptural 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  system,  and  he  quoted  Scripture,  and  punished 
us  accorduigly,  like  a  coward  as  he  was.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining the  natural  history  of  Mr.  Groans.  He  never  was  a  boy,  in  the 
proper  acceptation  of  that  term  :  at  St.  Holly s  he  played  neither  at  cricket, 
nor  football ;  neither  did  he  run,  jump,  or  swim  :  the  last-named  pastime  he 
specially  avoided,  as  he  escliewed  water,  and  was  known  as  "dirty  Groans.** 
His  wife  and  her  widowed  sister  vied  with  each  other  in  everything  which 
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could  be  repulsiye  to  a  boy's  feelijigs.  They  were  five-hundredth  cousinR 
to  a  Scotch  peer,  and  were  proud,  methodistical,  aud  fond  of  dicss.  This  last 
jia^ion  was,  I  believe,  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  tlie  housekeeping,  for 
the  Kcv.  Silas  did  not  keep  such  a  table  for  the  boys  as  a  parent  who  paid 
u  hundred  pounds  a  year  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  know  not  which  of 
thc&e  laestimable  women  we  had  to  thank  for  a  monthly  refection  of  wann 
senna  tea,  with  milk  and  sugar,  and  a  piece  of  bread. 

My  main  grievances,  however,  were,  tliat  all  light-heartedness  aud 
animal  spirits  were  considered  for>\'ardne}tf ,  and  an  ofTence  to  the  Groanses. 
lu  order  to  create  a  good  religious  impression  on  our  young  minds 
the  Sundays  were  passed  as  follows : — Before  breakfast,  Greek  Testament, 
aided  by  the  black  cane ;  after  breakfast,  verses  repeated  from  the  Bible, 
aided  b^'  ditto ;  then  a  long,  formal  walk  to  church,  where  we  had 
au  exteniporary  sermon  of  at  least  one  hour  from  the  Kcv.  Silas,  on  the 
most  doleful  subjects  imaginable ;  after  church  we  walked  formally  back 
to  dinner,  at  which,  and  at  other  meals,  we  were  not  allowed  to  talk ; 
alWr  dinner  we  went  back  again  to  church,  and  were  again  sat  vpon  by 
the  Key.  Silas.  Tea  at  5.30,  was  followed  by  hymns  and  stories  appro- 
priate to  the  day,  until  bedtime,  8  p.m.  Fortunately  for  me  I  had  a 
facility  of  inventing  aud  telling  to  myself  fairy  stories,  with  which  I 
a-lievcd  the  gloomy  monotony  of  the  Siuiday.  Still  more  fortunate  was 
it  that  I  was  only  under  Mr.  Groans  for  six  oiontha,  as,  through  some 
iuiluence  of  his  own  or  his  wife's,  he  got,  what  he  had  long  preached  for,  a 
gcod  fat  living,  and  gave  up  taking  pupils,  '"'^o  only  thing  which  I  have 
to  thank  the  Rev.  Silas  Groans  for  is  th^c  he  got  into  my  head  a  little 
Greek,  and  six  Eclogues  and  one  book  of  the  JEncid  of  Virgil. 

I  was  between  ten  and  eleven  years  old  when  I  was  sent  to  the 
Rcv,  Mr.  Buffet,  who  kept  a  preparatory  school  at  a  pretty  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  He  was  a  first-rate  scholar,  and  certainly 
not  a  hypocrite,  and  as  regarded  the  domestic  arrangements  his  school  wfus 
f-erfect.  He  received  only  thirty  boys,  the  pay  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  most  fastidious  mamma  could  not  find  fault 
with  the  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping;  for  all  which  necessaiy  comforts 
his  excellent  little  wife  carefully  provided.  "  Not  a  bad  fellow,  this 
BidTet,"  the  reader  may  exclaim.  But  Buflct  was  a  demon  in  temper: 
a  nuTciful  governor  in  a  penal  colony  would  never  have  allowed  him 
to  superintend  a  chain-gang.  His  maxim  was  : — *'  No  play  allowed  until 
all  lessons  and  impositions  were  done,"  This  rule  alone  turned  the 
bchool  into  a  prison  for  nine-tenths  of  the  boys;  for  the  imposi- 
tions accumulated  like  a  national  debt,  and  never  could  be  paid  off. 
PIvery  word  we  missed  in  repeating  any  lesson  by  heart  had  to  be 
written  out  a  hundred  times,  at  the  least ;  and  when  Buflet  Wius  extra 
furious  he  would  roar  out,  "Write  that  word  five  hundred  times,"  "a 
thousand  times,"  "  ten  thousand  times,"  and  I  have  even  heai-d  him  say 
**a  million  times."  Of  course  our  imj^sitions  were  never  done,  and 
although  the  task  of  finishing  them  was  an  impossibility  we  were  shut 
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up  in  a  dreary  room  called  the  imposition  room,  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  sometimes,  and  during  a  groat  part  of  Sundaj. 

Wearing  out  a  boy's  mind  was  Bnftbt's  system ;  but  he  by  no  means 
nt»glected  the  body ;  for  corporal  punishment  was  actively  practised  by  the 
reverend  gentleman.  To  do  him  justice,  he  never  whined  or  quoted  Scrip- 
ture over  his  flagellations,  and  he  never  told  a  boy  "  that  it  hurt  liini, 
the  flogger,  more  than  the  floggec:  "  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the 
basest  falsehood  that  the  canting  school  ever  utter.  Buffet's  weapons 
were  of  four  kinds: — 1.  A  long  swinging  birch,  which  drew  a  small 
stream  of  blood  at  every  cut.  2.  A  heavy  ruler,  or  a  green  lilac  stick, 
short  and  thick,  and  imperfectly  smoothed  at  the  knots.  3.  His  fist,  or 
open  hand.  4.  His  foot.  Sometimes  he  would  punish  by  deputy,  when 
the  foUoAving  scene  would  be  acted.  Buffet,  "No.  2,  give  No.  1  ten 
boxes  on  the  ear."  "  No.  3,  give  No.  2  twenty  boxes  on  the  ear,  for  not 
hitting  hard  enough'^  This  grim  pantomime  of  three  boys  boxing  one 
another's  eai*s,  like  clown,  pantaloon,  and  harlequin,  absurd  us  it  may 
seem,  was  anything  but  droll  either  to  the  actors  or  spectators ;  for  the 
tears  and  grimaces  were  real :  many  a  time  have  I  had  my  face  black, 
blue,  and  purple  from  this  cruel  persecution.  This  was  bad  enough ;  but 
sometimes  Buffet  seized  a  boy  by  the  hands,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
showered  do^vn  blows  witl»  all  his  might  on  the  palms  and  knuckles,  till 
the  wretched  victim  was  stupid  with  pain,  and  could  neither  cry  nor 
.speak,  but  stood  with  his  mo^th  open  and  his  eyes  half  out  of  his  head 
like  an  idiot.  The  bircl?^  too,  was  terrible  when  Buffet  ^vas  furiou.s. 
Now  I  don't  think  that  Solomon  ever  intended  that  poor  boys  should  be 
scourged  so  unmercifully,  or  that  knocking  down  boys  senseless,  and  kick- 
ing them  in  the  ribs  when  on  the  ground,  was  a  fitting  mode  of  correction. 
If  these  instances  of  brutality  had  been  rare  or  exceptional,  I  would  have 
passed  them  by ;  but  they  were  part  of  a  system,  and  some  recent  examples 
seem  to  show  that  the  system  is  still  practised  in  some  schools. 

One  good  resulted  from  the  brutal  discipline  of  Mr.  Buffet :  after  a 
year  and  a  half  of  his  teaching  and  thrashing,  I  was  so  well  grounded 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  when  I  went  to  the  college  of  St.  Hollys  of 
Holystone,  near  Itehenwell,  besides  knowing  the  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mars by  heart,  I  had  mastered  six  books  of  the  jEneid,  all  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  a  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  Greek  Play,  and  other  miscellaneous 
learning.  I  was  on  the  foundation  of  St.  Hollys'  (College,  and  high  up  in 
the  school  for  a  hoy  of  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  like  most  other  public 
schoolmen,  I  retain  plea.sant  recollections  of  sports  enjoyed  and  friendships 
formed  there. 

We  had  many  masters  and  tutors  at  St.  Hollys,  and  many  other 
authorities  of  whom  we  knew  nothing ;  the  latter  were  called  Socii,  whose 
arduous  duties  were,  eating  marrow-pudding  in  common  room  twice  a 
year,  and  drawing  large  cheques  from  the  funds  arising  from  the  lands 
of  St.  Hollys.  One  of  the  wrongs  arising  out  of  this  system  was  that 
a  ixjrtion  of  the  college  was  reserved  for  such  of  the    Socii  as   chobe 
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to  lire  there,  and  the  boys  were  overcrowded  in  their  dormitories  in 
CODtequence.  I  much  doubt  whether  St.  HoUjs  would  not  tui*n  in  Iuh 
graTe  if  he  thought  that  the  Bevercnd  Drs.  Pluralist  and  others  were 
lirisg  on  his  charity  without  doing  anything  for  their  money ;  and  whether 
he  would  not  have  preferred  the  sinecures  (if  any)  being  bestowed  on  men 
of  learning  who  were  poor  and  unable  to  earn  their  bread  through  age  or 
sickness.  Strange  rumours  were  afloat  that  much  jobbing  was  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  St.  HoUys :  and  certainly  the  best  chance  of  getting  a  slice 
out  of  the  pudding  which  St.  lloUys  left  behind  him  was,  being  the  son  or 
grandsou  of  some  man  who  had  cut  a  good  slice  in  his  time.  Indeed,  on 
inquiry  I  found  that  Dr.  Pighead  having  been  Gustos,  Mr.  Pighead,  his  son, 
naturally  became  Socius,  and  Pighead  junior  under  master,  and  perfectly 
ready  to  be  Socius  too :  in  fact,  the  Pighead  family  sucked  the  bones  of 
St,  Hollys,  and  cracked  them  and  ate  the  mai-row.  I  attribute  it  to 
these  abuses  of  St.  IloUys'  liberality  that  I  was  doomed  to  wear  a  sevgc 
gown  (which  in  tlie  days  of  St.  Uollys  was  to  cost  as  much  as  a  groat  a 
yard,  a  high  price  in  tliose  Jays),  and  I  fancy  that  had  St.  Hollys  lived 
to  this  day  and  seen  how  the  world  went,  and  calculated  the  value  of  a 
groat  ill  his  time  as  compared  with  our  present  currency,  he  would  not 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gustos,  Socii,  and 
assembled  worthies  of  his  college. 

Amongst  the  masters,  Mr.  Drawl  was  in  the  habit  of  bullying, 
brow-beating,  and  cross-questioning  boys  until  he  could  get  an  ad- 
iiiission  to  found  some  charge  on.  Mr.  Stokes,  on  the  contrary,  trusted 
to  Arnold's  system  (I  am  not  a  Kugby  man),  and  treated  the  boys  like 
gentlemen  and  men  of  honour,  and  was  loved  and  respected  accordingly. 
Mr.  Vane  was  a  vacillating  man,  but  had  many  a  noble  quality  ;  and 
Mr.  Pighead's  qualifications  for  a  master  wctc  about  as  good  as  yours  and 
mine  would  be  for  training  a  wild  horse  or  jumping  through  a  hoop  on  to 
hw  Kick. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  fagging ;  but  it  must  have  been  the  fault  of  some 
of  the  many  masters  that  it  was  evej*  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  boys 
had  no  time  to  learn  their  lessons.  A  holiday  to  a  junior  was  so  odious, 
owing  to  the  incessant  fagging,  that  we  juniors  used  to  arrange  amongst 
ourselves  to  pray  earnestly  in  chapel  ibr  rain  on  a  Sahifs  day.  Were 
St.  Hollys  alive,  he  would  smile  good-humouredly  at  little  Minor  baking 
toast  or  devilling  kidneys,  and  might  not  grumble  at  seeing  a  dozen  juniors 
at  a  time  appointed,  like  a  watch  on  board  ship,  to  fag  at  stated  intervals; 
but  I  much  doubt  whether  the  worthy  siiint  would  not  prefer  seeing  the 
hoys  jumping  over  hedges  and  ditches  at  hare  and  hoimds,  to  seeing  them 
incwed  up  within  the  monastic  walls  of  his  college  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end;  except  on  Saints*  days  and  occasions  when,  under  surveillance, 
they  walked  in  rank  and  file  to  St.  Pervert  Hill  or  St.  Hollys  Gathedral. 
These  are  my  public  wrongs.  jMy  private  wrongs  were  of  another  kind, 
arising  partly  out  of  fagging,  partly  out  of  the  mismanagement  of  my 
pastors  and  masters. 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  was  as  careless  and  idle  as  other  boys,  bat 
I  was  well  up  to  my  work,  and  Mr.  Vane  liked  me  for  it,  so  I  was  in  his 
favour ;  I  soon  rose  to  the  top  of  my  part,  but  my  fall  was  as  sudden  as 
my  rise.  Mr.  Vane  was  a  disciplinarian,  for  which  I  commend  him — and 
part  of  his  discipline  was  that  all  boys  who  were  not  "up  to  books"  when 
the  part  was  sent  for  were  sent  to  the  bottom.  "May  I  go,  please, 
Bullyman  (whose  cheese  I  was  toasting) ;  my  part  is  sent  for."  •  *  *  •  ♦ 
Those  five  stars  represent  words  unfit  for  utterance,  in  which  Bullyman 
refused  his  leave. 

Looking  through  the  spectacles  of  experience,  and  not  forgetting  the 
beam  in  my  own  eye,  I  saw  many  motes  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Vane ;  and 
in  spite  of  an  idea  of  his  own  that  he  was  infallible,  I  am  convinced  that 
he  had  two  besetting  sins — favouritism  and  hastiness.  I  was  the  most 
punctual  boy  in  my  part,  yet,  without  asking  a  question,  Mr.  Vane  sent 
me  to  the  bottom,  and  suddenly  disliked  me.  I  sulked,  and  grew  idle 
and  desperate  for  many  months,  until  my  sister,  who  had  conducted  my 
early  education,  reasoned  with  me ;  then  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  got  into  favour  with  Mr.  Vane,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
I  carried  off  a  prize.  I  could  just  as  easily  have  won  it  at  the  end  of 
my  first  six  months,  if  I  had  not  gone  up  and  down  in  my  part  according 
to  the  current  of  Mr.  Vane's  breath :  when  he  blew  hot,  I  rose,  and 
when  he  blew  cold,  I  fell;  so  I  travelled  up  and  down  a  given  space 
for  two  whole  years,  like  the  quicksilver  in  a  thermometer.  Now,  had 
IVIr.  Vane  not  been  so  intemperate,  and  had  he  pressed  me  for  the  reason 
of  my  unusual  tardiness,  the  truth  would  h«ive  come  out.  Bullyman 
would  have  got  two  hundred  lines  to  Icani  by  heart,  and  I  should  not 
have  lost  a  year  and  a  half  of  my  time,  and  (what  I  thought  worse  then) 
a  fellowship  at  St.  IloUys'  College,  at  Oxbridge. 

When,  bigger  and  older,  I  went  into  the  upper  school,  under  Mr, 
Drawl,  with  a  good  character  from  Vane,  I  was  turned  down  in  a  very 
important  half-yearly  competitive  examination  because  Mr.  Drawl  chose 
to  believe  Mr.  Pighead's  eyes  and  ears  instead  of  my  word.  Yet  I  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  was  not  only  an  unconvicted,  but  an  un- 
suspected boy,  in  all  matters  which  depended  on  veracity. 

The  penalty  of  copying,  or  speaking  to  another  boy,  was  "  a  void 
examination."  I  was  sitting  with  a  Horace  examination  paper  before 
me  (and  a  stiff  paper  it  was),  and  being  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  mj'self 
and  staring  vacantly  when  in  deep  thought,  Mr.  Pighead,  said,  "  Brown, 
you  are  talking  to  Smith — leave  the  room.'*  "  I  am  not,  sir,"  I  answered  ; 
**  ask  Smith."  But  Pighead  would  not  ask  Smith,  so  he  dismissed  me 
and  warned  Smith. 

The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  public  statement  which  was  made  of 
the  result  of  the  examination,  the  only  remark  made  on  my  papers,  to 
which  I  had  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  summer  vacation,  was,  **  Brown 
was  detected  copying,  and  his  examination  is  void :  he  will  be  put  down 
below  Smith,  Jones,  Robinson,  Walker,  and  Johnston." 
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In  vain  I  ploaded  mj  innocence.  Mr.  Drawl  had  passed  sentence ;  and, 
for  the  glory  of  old  Vane,  I  say  it  now,  that  although  I  was  not  under  him, 
he,  the  man  who  conld  not  see  his  omti  beam,  saw  Mr.  Drawl's  mote,  and, 
without  condemning  his  brother  master,  he  sympathized  with  me,  and  told 
me  that  I  was  possibly  the  victim  of  a  mistake.  Vane  also  cheered  me 
lip,  and  gare  me  assistance  in  my  private  studies,  encouraging  me  to 
fresh  exertions.  The  result  was,  that,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  I  shone 
Iq  the  examination,  and  recovered  my  lost  ground. 

If  the  reader  should  question  my  reason  for  giving  these  details  of  the 
wrongs  of  my  boyhood,  my  answer  is  this : — I  believe  that  more  moral 
wrong  is  done  in  the  world  by  severe  treatment  and  liasty  punishments, 
than  all  the  precepts  of  pastors  and  masters,  both  lay  and  clerical,  can 
undo.  I  believe  that  choking  boys  with  religion,  and  making  them  learn 
the  Bible  as  a  punishment,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  distaste  for  religioii.s 
teaching  in  very  many  men. 

I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  religious  education — ^very  far  from  it  ;  but 
I  allude  to  a  system,  which  is  not  uncommon,  of  trying  to  make  boys 
good  by  showing  them  all  the  dark  and  dreary  side  of  scriptural  teaching. 

Teaching  of  all  kinds  is  a  very  great  gif>,  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  vohmteer  and  professional  masters  and  mistresses  have  not.  The 
Arnold  system,  of  which  Rugbians  so  justly  boast,  was,  as  far  as  the 
world  can  leam,  based  on  impartial  justice,  sympathy  with  boyhood,  and 
ruling  by  love  instead  of  fear.  All  masters  cannot  be  Arnolds,  but  they 
may  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Children  of  all  ages  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  in  all  cases  of 
right  or  wrong  in  which  they  are  interested,  their  evidence  ought  to  bo 
received  with  the  respect  due  to  truth;  unless  they  have  been  convicted  of 
falsehood.  The  matters  recorded  here  may  be  thought  commonplace,  but 
I  have  selected  them  as  exemplifying  the  wrongs  which  arise  from  the 
prejudices  and  incapacity  of  teachers.  Having  been  educated  under  severe 
di^iplinc,  my  present  impression  is,  that  I  was  as  frequently  punished 
when  I  was  in  the  right  as  in  the  wrong ;  and  while  kindness  and  en- 
couragement will  support  and  strengthen  many  a  bruised  reed,  throatcn- 
ings  and  iloggings  have  only  a  bad  effect  on  a  boy  of  high  spirit  and 
courage.  Solomon's  precept,  which  has  |)a.ssed  into  the  proverb,  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,*'  is  read  and  acted  upon  in  too  literal  a  sense. 
Tlie  doctrine  of,  Commendnt  rarior  us\i8,  is  a  better  one,  as  applicable  to 
punishment. 
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Anton  Antonoyitch  was  a  good  and  pious  Hussian,  wbo  held  tm^  soap, 
aud  razors,  in  almost  equal  detestation,  despised  cold  water  as  a  deatnic- 
tivc  luxiir}',  and,  so  far  from  holding  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godHneis, 
looked  upon  that  supposed  virtue  as  the  origin  if  not  of  all,  at  least  of 
a  great  many  evils.  A  man  with  white  hands,  delicatelj-pared  nails, 
a  clean  face,  well-bruslied  hair,  and  neatly-arranged  mustachiofli  was 
apt,  he  thought,  to  be  proud  of  his  pei*sonal  appearance;  whereas,  un- 
washed, unkempt,  and  imslioru,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  be  full  of 
humility  and  self-contempt.  There  were  other  reasons  why  AnUm 
Autonovitch  retained  hia  beard.  In  tlic  first  place,  his  ancestors  had 
always  worn  theirs  (Anton  Antonovitch  had  ancestors),  and  it  did  not 
become  the  present  generatian  to  assume  to  be  wiser  than  their  fore- 
fathers. Moreover,  man  had  been  made  in  the  image  of  the  Deity, 
and  it  was  irrevereutial  to  inteifere  in  any  way  with  the  likeness.  In 
addition  to  this,  no  good,  but  only  ingenious  and  deceptive  forma  of  evil 
had  ever  come  out  of  the  west,  aud  shaving  was  an  occidental  custom 
introduced  by  the  great  barber-Emperor  Peter  I. 

We  have  said  that  Anton  Autonovitch  had  anccstoi*s,  out  of  respect  to 
whom  we  suppress  his  family  name.  One  of  tliem  lias  an  historical  place 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  Russian  poets,  and  had  held  a  high 
I)osition  at  the  court  of  Catherine.  The  brother  of  Anton  Antonovitch 
was  a  general  of  division,  and  he  had  himself  l>een  an  officer  of  artillety — 
tlie  most  distiuguislied  arm  of  the  Russian  military  service.  No  amount, 
then,  of  a  priori  reasoning  could  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Anton 
Antono\'itch  would  be  imcleanly  in  his  pei*8on ;  and  when  he  was  in  the 
army,  his  colonel  was  natiually  astonished,  amazed,  and  indignant  at  the 
discreditable  appearance  he  presented  on  jiarade.  By  the  regulations  of 
tlie  service  he  was,  of  ct>urse,  imable  to  wear  his  beai-d,  but  he  frequently 
omitted  to  sliave,  and  earned  out  his  system  of  facial  and  manual  unclcan- 
liiiesri  with  the  most  scnipulous  exactness.  Tlie  colonel  rcmonstratod  in 
vain ;  Anton  Antonovitch  would  not  wash.  There  Avas  no  precedent  for 
dismissing  an  oflicer  from  the  service  for  such  an  ofiencc,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  addrew  a  rejwrt  to  the  Emixiror  on  the  subject.  At  last 
the  commanding  ofHcer  bethought  himself  of  an  ex])edient.  He  oould 
not  order  the  offending — we  had  nearly  said  oiFensive — lieutenant  into 
aiTcst  every  time  he  ai>iK*are<l  in  an  mibecoming  condition  by  the  side  of 
liis  battery,  or  he  woidd  Iiave  passed  the  whole  of  his  time  in  prison  ; 
Ftjll  more  imiHjssible  was  it  to  administer  coqx)i-al  punishment  to  an 
c»iricer  and  a  nobleman.  But  Anton  Antonovitch  had  a  sei-vant,  a  gunner 
in  his  comj-any,  whose  duty  it  was  to  altond  to  his  master's  waixlrobei 
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Tbe  coliinel  addiHl  to  tliesc  ^incticma  the  superinteiidence  of  Lis  tailet^ 
mod  ptt>mijc<l  Uio  roan  a  dozen  lashca  if  he  ever  allowed  the  lieutonant  to 
ttkftke  Ilia  jippeanuice  nnsljaved^  unwashed^  or  with  a  button  of  hiB  uui- 
fenu  out  cf  pkce.  On  two  or  three  occasions  whcnt  ii  sp'tc  of  his 
ffiKMl  ittfit's^  '  I  unt,  he  haid  found  it  impossible  to  get  hi^  itiastiT  tip 
to  die  fOi|tii  L  of  neatness,  the  sei'\iint  waa  flogged*     At  last  Anton 

Antoooiritcit  could  »land  it  no  longer.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
•ad  mtlicr  tlmn  expose  the  unlbrttmate  gunner  to  fre&h  tlimaliings^  and 
HxviDg  an  aversion,  founded  on  principle,  to  aoap  and  water,  he  quitted 
the  fii3Tic)(*. 

Da  his  own  estate  Anton  Antonovitch  could  appear  as  he  thought  fit, 
9ohe  aUovcd  his  hcjird  to  grow,  and  replaced  his  uniform,  not  by  the  black 
ami  of  ordinal^  civilized  life,  but  bj  the  national  caflan  now  worn  only 
ligf  pCRSUilB  and  the  lower  class  of  merchants,  but  formeriy  by  every  one 
h  '  M'rf  to  the  Czar,  The  retired  officer  at  the  same  timf 
a  u.  iical  student:   or  rather  he  continued  his  tlieological 

^jr  he  had  always  been  rQligiously  inclined.  At  last  he  resolved 
la  ilcTOie  die  remainder  of  his  life  to  idleness  and  pilgrimages.  He  sold 
his  fire  hundred  acrfe,  with  the  groimd  to  which  tliey  were  attached,  his 
hAtiaet  1^  furniture,  and  all  his  wearing  apparel,  witli  the  exception  of  a 
ealbm,  a  couple  of  lihirts,  and  a  pair  of  troaAei*B;  he  gave  siU  to  the  poor; 
and  with  a  long  stick  and  a  dirty  jace,  started  on  a  journey  of  devotion  to 
die  Groek  monastery  on  Mount  Atlios. 

We  hnrh  mentioned  two  tliingB  which  ivill  in  particular  appear  strange 
M  die  readoT;  first,  tliat  the  pious  Anton  .-intonovitcli  (sold  his  serls; 
■■■millj,  that  in  a  conimerciaJ  country  like  Kiissia  he  was  able  to  under- 
tafet  m  long  journey  without  liaving  a  single  copeck  in  his  pocket.  He 
be!         *    '  rr,  that  to  have  Hberated  his  slaves  would  have  been  to 

•r»i  utc'r  perdition.     He  had  fctith  in  the  old  jiatriarchal   serf- 

Kpldtngtffiflem;  whidi  provides  the  jjeasiint  with  a  house,  a  jKitch  of  groimd, 
a  borae^  a  cow^  and  the  neccasary  implements  of  husbanchy ;  insures  him 
aKaioai  the  dianees  uf  famine*  and  guarantees  to  him  in  his  old  age  a  com- 
fnrtabW  as^  i  means  of  iubsistence  in  tlie  midst  of  his  own 

fimilv.     **  V  i   ill-treat  his  serfs,"  we  have  heard  Anton 

ntch  mr^  *^  aa  he  might  injure  tlie  cattle  on  hie  estate ;  but  in  either 
.7,  -    lid  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman ;  for  he  cannot  injure  his  serf 

wi  'ring  himself,  and  he  would  be  deapiaed  as  much  as  a  person 

uld  l>eal  his  own  children,  or  his  wife,"  • 
iua  Anton  Antonovitch,  peiiuilese  and  in  the  meanest  attire,  contrived 
Mount  Athofs  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  fiuthfiil  make  their  devo- 
to  cmr  J  '        T     '      f  Iberia,    Hence  he  retraced  his  steps  thi-ough 

the  Crtniea  :  tf  XietT,  with  its  monasteries,  and  itii  cavej* 

Alii  of  die  banea  of  the  martyrs  murdei'ed  for  their  iaith  by  the  infid<d 

*  ft  tfnecdleiaCoobierre  tliat  Anton  AntODoritobsaw  only  the  bright  side  of  ths 
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Taitarfl.  From  Kietf  be  rctimied  to  Moscow,  "  The  Mother,'^  ^'  The  Hwiyj 
**The  White- Walled/'  whence  he  lost  no  time  ia  making  a  pilgrimage  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Laura  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  about  forty  miles  distant ; 
and  having  pmatrated  hininelf  before  th<*  unconnipted  body  of  6t  Sei^giiui, 
rmd  kissed  the  relics,  he  procecdLxi  to  the  monasteiy  of  the  New  Jemsalem^ 
fo  implore  a  blessing  on  a  freah  journey  he  already  contemplated  to  tht 
I^nra  of  St.  Alexander  of  the  Neva,  near  St  Petersburg,  The  raooaslecjr 
of  the  New  JenLmlem,  which,  like  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  near  Moeoow, 
had  a  woadorfiil  interest  for  ^\nton  Antonovitch;  as  it  muat  indeed  have  for 
rvorv  one.  It  isbuih.  on  thie  model  of  die  Holy  City,  the  principal  diurchos 
and  ehajx^ls  of  which  hiive  iKcn  reproducod  witli  wonderlul  cSEkctfiees. 
HowGvf  r,  OUT  pilgrim  retniiied  to  Moscow,  and  regardlesa  of  the  exeelleat 
railway  which  connects  the  t^vo  capitals,  started  on  foot  for  St.  Petetsbixig« 
where  in  due  lime  he  imd  his  respects  to  the  *'  uncorruptc^l  body  ^^  of  St* 
Alexander  **Nevsky/'  St  Alexandi^r  **Nevsky/'  like  jlnton  Antonoritch 
himself,  WAs  a  military  Raint,  and  owes  his  canonization  to  tlie  victory  gained 
by  him  over  the  Swedes  and  the  Teutonic  Knights,  on  the  ice  of  the  Nevn — 
the  lii^  encounker,  by  the  way,  that  ever  took  place  between  Russda  and 
the  West  of  Europe, 

Returning  once  more  to  Mo»cow,  Anton  Antonovitch  Ibund  ample 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  devotional  energy  in  visiting  the  dozeni  of 
monaAteriea  and  the  hundreds  of  chm^ches  which  tlie  city  and  its  environs 
contain.  He  also  walked  from  time  to  time  to  the  Laura  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  nnd  the  New  JcniMlem,  and  once  his  religious  enthuaiaam  canned 
him  as  lur  as  Kieff,  already  well  knoivn  to  him.  In  iiict,  he  occupied  the 
whole  of  his  time  in  pilgrimnges  to  the  Rusaian  Holy  Places,  devoting  the 
necessary  intervals  between  his  joui-neya  t4>  fhe  sttidy  of  sacred  literntitrOr 
contemplation,  and  smoking.  For  Anton  Antonovilch  was  a  great  smoker; 
not  on  the  road,  when  he  was  proceeding  to  some  monaatery^  but  only 
when  he  wna  at  Mobcom*,  living  with  hia  friends*  Perhaps  it  would  bd 
wrong  to  Bmoke  on  a  pilgrimage;  but  however  that  may  be,  there  htm 
at  Iwwt  one  very  sufficient  reason  why  Anton  Antonovitcb  never  did  wo; 
h«i  had  no  money  whei-ewith  to  btiy  tobacco.  If  money  was  oftered  to 
him,  he  woidd  not  refuse  it,  but  he  gave  it  n^wny  again  without  delay  to 
the  poor ;  and  thougli  at  the  hotline  of  a  IVieod  he  would  smoke  lik©  a 
Turk,  bifl  princii»Ieft  only  allowed  him  to  satisfy  his  present  neces^itMs: 
if  a  pound  of  tol>acco  had  been  presented  to  him,  he  would  at  oncir 
have  mhi  it,  and  bej^towed  the  money  in  charity.  But  it  waa  ottly  al 
Moscow,  and  at  some  of  the  monaateriefl,  that  Anton  Antmiovitch  had 
friends.  On  the  ro^id  he  stopped,  when  he  was  hungry  or  iktigacd,  at  lh« 
first  peasont's  hut  he  came  to,  always  sure  of  a  hospitable  welcoine.  This 
hospitality  will  be  awnrdeil  to  any  traveller;  and  on  roads  whci^  Thei*0  are 
no  inns,  travellers  of  all  kind«  are  sometimes  only  too  glad  to  accept  of  iL 
In  moat  casea,  the  owner  of  tlxc  hut  will  refuse  the  money  tliat  is  offered 
him  in  acknowledgment  of  a  night's  lodging  and  such  simple  re&esbmeiil 
as  he  may  Le   able   to   provide;  but  when  the  guest  is  a  poor  pi%rini| 
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1^  j^i|i  «U9T<I  doty  to  iot«r(iai]i  lum^  and  the  poasaDt  peifomis  **ihc 
»li9i  of  IsosjriUiIir     '  tHc!    artcieiit    imd    religioua    meaning    of    the 

Wc  imvv  nxd  liiat  AnUin  Antuoovitch  was  not  porticuiar  nbout  Hut 
C0itttiii4^  to  f  "^  ^^  ^'-^"  -^  '  -rlv,  he  vraii  only  more  purticukr  that  it  should 
h  of  Uto  Wi  liou ;  lie  never  wore  bootn  eveu  iii  wintur, 

OflrB^fttrouo'  wever  cold  tJie  weather  might  be, 

li'e  ]mti*  Kv  I  >  J  J  when  tlie  thcnuumcter  nittrkcd 

1^  (iUiftttiiiur)  below  ijs^jtiug  pointt  wenriiag  an  ordintuy  cailan  and  shoQI 
liad  not  oven  glores ;  Uiough  we  cannot  aay  tiiat  hia 
for  they  vFttre  covered  witli  diit.  His  clothing  \vm 
m^M  dial  It  migiit  have  ixM.n  one  of  th^  last  purdmses  he  made  before 
tonuiig  mcudicnnt.  His  sliocs,  however,  mu^r  liave  been  renewed  frcrm 
lifliA  to  lioMs,  fbr  iho^P-leathor  ttv7i  wear  out. 

When  the  war  against  the  Western  Powers  leagued  with  the  infidel 
TtakB  hrvk^  tmt,  Anton  Antonovltch,  as  b^cRDie  a  coEustant  devote  at  the 
ibrijitt  tif  those  warrior-fiamtg  St.  Sergimt  and  St.  Akxander  Krraky, 
vmt,  liQjning  with  militaTy  and  i^eiigiouji  ai^dour,  and  Bplaahed  all  over 
ifith  mtul,  to  o0fcr  his  servieeM  to  the  Goyeniment.  Ha  could  not  re-enter 
fW  nguSaf  ;  'iicli  was  fully  ofhceied,  but  he  was  \ery  desirous  of 

4rtTriliftfiir  *^^  '  ^  t^^fi  militia  of  liiB  province;  and  aa  a  mcrnber  of 

low  iif  t  I  ^il  territorial  iiimiliws  of  the  tUstrict,  and  a  retired  officer, 

htiiii^uiv.L  i.L   would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  appointed  to  a  eom- 

Will  it  bo  believed,  altliuugh  the  Slilitia  wa«  under 

6ir  il  '   war,  aud  ofhcer«  oi'  eatperience  were  much  wanted 

im  the  ngim  ^  lyiixs  of  Anton  An  tonovitch  were  poaitivdy  declined  / 

!!•  ^mB  #o  ^idcntiy  tm^tted  for  duties  requiring  order  and  preciaoo, 
if  he  had  not  in  hi^  careleasncds  stumbled  into  an  enormoua 
immi^itately  iKCotro  entering  the  office  of  the  sta^,  the  general 
imM  imr^  beeu  i\u:'  1  in  not  accepting  his  patriotic  ofTer.     In 

MBa6<M«  raeord  or  <  -  fact  of  Anton  Antocovitch  having  rolun- 

%>  Mnre  m  the  Cfiniea  must  ba?o  been  chronicled    (in   Bussi* 
ebroniVicxi    thiit    i&    connect^  with   the    doings  of   the 

tf^^ether  %vith  die  general**  reason  for  rejecting  hi*  proffered 

firatd.  Tlte  entry  of  the  military'  »uperintend«'nt  muat  have  bcsen  very 
aeady  «sfollowa: — "Sept«mh«r,  l.Sr>i^-Ant*.rt  AotiaiMvItch  voluiil*/cted. 
IMttod.     Too  dtrty  to  serve/' 

Ankxi  A  h,  indep  ^^ 

,ot;ntrT.    h-  ■     -^   upeci^i  ■'    i-  '-'^ 

^  i^     in    nil  prol»aiVulity  he  bad   vi^ong    of  a  triumjihal    tnliy 

kiii  i*zin,^st^m>^  a  '*huly  place**  to  which  he  ha^i  long  wished  to 
Mike  a  piKgrinia^  To  Anton  Autooovitch,  Constantinople  was  not 
^ewly  the  key  t  s  it  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 

•h  ;    it  WHS  the  city   which   hjid  sent 

mifl^ooary    who  oonvorted  ItuHuiia;    it  w»i«   the  capital  of  the 

Biix{iii«y  from  which,  aikr  the  fall  of  the  kst  Paheologus, 
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liiiBsia  received  the  two-lieacled  «»glc,  to  be  carried  back  sooner  or  i 
to  nyssantium, 

Wlicri  we  were  first  iutrotiuced  to  Aiitou  Autonovitcli,  we  had 
already  been  warned  that  wo  should  be  surprised  at  bis  appearance. 
He  was  staying  at  Moscow  with  the  friends  already  mentioned,  whoae 
house  he  made  his  hejid-quarters  during  the  intervals  of  Im  pilgrimages. 
On  !iis  €oming  to  Uve  with  them  they  had  venture*!  to  hope  that  he 
would  adopt  the  costume,  and  as  much  aa  possible  the  habits,  of  civilised 
life;  but  they  had  reckoned  without  tlieir  guest,  who  was  prepared  for 
no  jsuch  ehange.  As  he  was  si  in  ply  in  want  of  everything^  his  friends  had 
to  go  to  the  tailors  lo  buy  him  a  coat,  to  the  hatter's  to  buy  him  a  hat» 
&c.,  like  Mother  Hubbard  witli  her  dog.  Anton  Antonovitch  let  tltem 
pursue  their  mad  course.  Waali  he  would  not ;  to  shave  he  was  ashamed ; 
but  he  accepted  the  garments,  and  the  very  next  day  started  on  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the  Laui*a  of  the  Holy  Trinit_y. 

^¥lien  he  returned  he  was  in  rag8.  He  had  given  away  his  shirts, 
ids  bootH,  his  coiit,  in  shorty  the  wliolc  of  his  decent  apparel,  to  the 
poor,  and  came  back  to  his  hoe^pitable  enteitmncrs  in  a  miserable  cafttn 
and  a  pair  of  sHppera,  Wliat  could  be  done?  This  nxan  was  the 
declared  enemy  of  superfluity,  and  his  fHends  had  fuj-nisdied  him  with 
a  number  of  shirts,  to  say  nothing  of  cloth  coats,  and  otlier  abomina- 
tions of  the  West;  such,  for  instance,  as  waistcoats.  It  was  evident 
that  Anton   Antonovitch  was  Irreclaimable.     To   remonstrate   with   him 

^ivould  have  been  absurd.  After  he  had  given  away  an  estate  with  five 
hundred  peasants,  what  importance  could  he  attach  to  some  linen  and  a 
couple  of  suits  of  clothes  ?  It  was  necesHary,  then,  to  accept  him  as  he 
was*  Like  tlie  Cossacks  of  whom  Haxthausen  says,  ''  Sint  ut  sunt  aut 
non   sunt,'*   one  mode  of  life  was  alone  posaible  to  Anton  AjitonoTitch. 

JB.e  coidd  only  exist  as  a  sort  of  dignified  mendicant.     We  say  tUgiiifitd^ 

f4>ecause  if  ho  received,  it  must  be  remembered  that  lie  never  had  any 
ccaaion  to  ask,  and  in  the  midst  of  Ida  vagabondage  he  had  not  lost  an 

'  utom  of  his  Self-respect,  On  the  contrary,  he  must  have  been  proud  of 
his  poverty,  though  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  tliat  he  nerer 
attempted  to  afficher  it ;  nor  did  he  in  his  conversation  or  manner  in  any 
way  aiFect  that  humility  of  which  his  raggedness  and  his  dirt  might 
have  been  regarded  as  the  badges.  He  certainly  maintained  that  it  wa» 
not  good  for  man  to  be  clean  ;  but  \i4tlj  his  general  untidiness,  ehetr 
laziness  must  have  Jiad  at  least  as  much  to  do  as  principle,  ^\^lat  rendered 
Anton  AntonoA'itdi  tolerable,  and  even  interesting,  was  the  iact  that  h« 
had  literally  stild  all  he  had  and  given  it  to  the  poor.  Here  was  a  r«iil 
Bacrifioe  to  conviction  ;  but  coupled  with  it  there  must  have  been  some 
predisposition  to  imtidiness,  a  strong  natxunl  dislike  to  the  towel,  a  dreed 
ijf  soap,  a  contempt  for  the  nail-brush,  and  a  mortal  antipathy  to  cold 
water.  It  is  said  of  the  founder  of  the  Jiussian  navy,  that  though  hc» 
succeeded  through  his  indomitable  will  in  at  last  becoming  a  good 
Kuilor,   he   had   constitutionally  a  horror  of  water.     This  happens  to  he 
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tin;  Tvr  '-'ng  *'t  <nn    nil nniiK'hoii   to  this  extraordinary  man. 

Wc  had  K'  at  111?  wa8  n  strau|j^c- looking  peraoii,  and  he  indeed  did 

odfL      Ht*  wr«w$  upwajrlg  nf  six  f«?ct  higbt  ^''^t^  broad  shoulders,  a  big 

I,  Umg  blAi^k   liiirombed  li«ir,  bushy  eyebrows^   and  a  thick   grizzly 

iMttrd.     Mcvrc  tbjin  tluji  we  could  not  distinguiah,  fur  he  was  envelo|:»ed  in 

B  KhmA    '^     V  i.  ►ko,     With  his  long  chibouk  ia  one  hand,  and  in  the 

L<ber  a  Psalms,  of  which  he  occasionally  recited  a  verse  in 

M  hmd  flooorons  Toice,  he  »tc»od  erect  with  his  back  against  tlie  wall^  ha 

iiNiiloiil«M  as  an  image.     When  we  were  presented  to  him  he  bowed  with 

•olfmEi  diiniity.  but  did  not  §ay  a  word  ;  and  aa  we  understood  that  he 

j-e  but  Rus^ixinT  and  did  not  wish  to  expose  our  ignorance 

'  address  him  in  that  tongue,  no  converJ5ation  took  place 

b«fwtnm  ua.     But  when  we   had    heard  the  particulars  of  his  life  Irom 

hb  hictids  (to  whom,  and  not  to  Anton  Antonovitoh  we  were  making  our 

vitit)  we  fi?lt  anxiouit  to  know  something  more  of  him,  and  endeavoured 

thftKigh  lh<r  medium  of  our  Iio«t,  to  enter  into  couvereation  mth  him. 

Eul  he  Wiw  not   friendly ;    or   tu   be   nearer   the   truth,   hi^   was    slightly 
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Onf  day,  ho\revcr,  he  heard  uh  ^iy  that  wu  intended  to  visit  tli»! 
LMta  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whidi,  both  as  a  fortress  and  us  a  monastery, 
m  ^1  of  hlstoricftl  interest.  Then  the  features  of  Anton  Antonovitch 
itkaoed ;  he  smiled,  his  eyeti  brightened,  and  he  said,  ^^  Voujs  alleZj  dont% 
i  hi  lVoi*ia.  monsinirf  VauB  en  serez  hien  contenL'^  We  were  not  a 
ftldo  a.«^  nnd  all  tlie  Russiaus  present  were  amazed ;  for  none  of 

Aoi  lui  H-ard  Anton  Ant/:»novitch  speak  French  before,   and  w^3 

had  ctiea  talkni  together  in  that  hmgiuige  about  our  devotee's  past  life, 
hm  wi&dcTtng  habita,  his  imcleanhness,  etc.  :  on  these  occasions  not  a 
niiiscla  in  his  et^mtenance  moved :  und  it  was  impossible,  judging  from 
hii  appearance,  U>  imagine  that  he  had  the  slightc>it  suHjiicion  of  what 
^fm  brttig  said.  Doubtlr sa  he  had  learnt  French  as  a  child,  nnd  at  llie 
waHUty  nliooV,  hut  OTcry  one  supposed  that  he  had  forgotten  it.  He,  in 
bei^  wUhed  to  do  so,  aa  Stendluil  boasted  that  he  had  forgotten  German, 
**par  mtfpruij'^  However,  the  name  of  the  Troitsa  (Trinity)  had  roused 
Urn,  and  he  waii  determined  not  to  let  a  foreigner  viMit  that  monastery 
williotit  enlightening  him  on  the  subject  of  its  religions  and  mihtaiy 
kklorj*.  Fifmi  thtf  Troitsa  he  passed  to  the  Krendin  ;  and  finding  that  we 
[►si  to  hia  remarks  about  the  Kussiau  chuixJies  and 
-ked  us,  with  some  anxiety,  if  wo  knew  what  hjid 
tenoi^  Ot  l*!aimer  /  We  replied,  thut  Pidmer.  liaving  been  convicted  of 
jri*^- " -  ^  -H  brt»ther,  ha*i  l»een  hanged  by  the  neck  untU  he  waa  dead* 
An  ifivitch  loitked  incredulous  and  somewhat  aimoyed;  his  Irienda 

•    !  !»  their  laughtrr  on  liearing  of  the  n^  l»r^ 

nn     ,  iii(»  only  uoqiiatntance  he  seemed  1o  ha^  '  U  ui 
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**  Irapoasible  1 "  reclaimed  Aniuu  Atitonovitcb ;  **1)0  woa  the  ui^t 
M.  Moaravieff,     ^f.  Moura\  ieii'  uiciitioiiB  Iniii  in  Ids  traveltt.** 

We  replied,  that  Palmer  had  once  been  a  not  disrepuUble,  tlioi^h  u 
ftporting  character,  and  that  M*  Mouravieff,  who  is  th*  historiAti  of  tht 
Ruiisian  Church,  might  poBi*ibly  have  luct  him ;  but  that  for  all  thai  be 
had  been  hanged.  At  last  we  fuund  it  was  not  against  Anton  Autonovitdi 
the  laugh  Bhould  have  been  raiiicd ;  he  waa  spealdng  o£  Pahner,  the  anthof 
of  Dissertations  on  th€  Musstan  Churchy  who  i^i  in  fiict,  menUc^Qed  by 
M,  Moumvieff  in  one  of  his  interosting  works. 

Having  now  jidraitttd  hin  knowltMi^^o  of  French,  Anton  Ant^uovildi 
could  not  avoid  joining  in  the  general  convcr^tion.  Ha  came  awav  from 
hiK  pkce  again&t  the  waU^  leaving  a  black  mark  where  he  had  been  in  Um 
habit  of  reedng  hia  headf  sat  down  at  the  table^  abandoned  hit  long  pipu, 
and  even  consented  to  accept  a  '*  jmpirrK^,"  or  cigaretfet  which  he  n«verlhe» 
lem  looked  upon  a«  a  sign  ol'  the  decmlence. 

**  The  old  Russians  smoked  pipea,"  he  eaid  t  *•  not  merely  the  peaauitiy 
and  the  merchants,  but  the  most  distinguished  nobles.  The  preeeot  tm«,* 
he  added*  **  are  ashamed  of  their  ancestors ;  tliey  are  becoming  cbildi^cti 
of  the  We»t  in  everything*^* 

He  then  asked  whether  I  imiipned  any  one  of  the  present  day  couU 
wield  the  maasive  dubs,  the  maeesi,  and  the  battle- axea,  which  ar«  exhibited 
in  the  Treasury  of  t!ie  KreniUn,  and  which  belonged  to  tlie  ancient  Gaui 
and  tlieir  oilicera?  Had  I  eetn  the  brancard  in  which  Charles  XH*  wi» 
enrried  at  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  and  the  iron-pointed  stick  which  Ivan  the 
Terrible  (or  Redoubtable,  as  Ant«n  Antonovitch  preferred  to  call  hbi) 
wu;s  wont  to  place  on  the  foot  of  any  one  he  happened  to  be  converBing 
M^th,  occA^ionally  piercing  his  interlooutor^t*  boot,  and,  if  he  ostensibly 
win  cod,  tninf=ifixing  hi»  instep?  Did  we  mean  to  vUit  Kieff|  only  a  few 
hundred  milea  to  the  south,  and  posaeatting  a  magnificent  I^ura?  At  all 
events  we  were  going  to  the  Troitsa:  we  must  not  abandon  that  intention  t 
and  if  we  desired  it,  he  would  wTitd  ua  an  account  of  the  monastery,  aud 
n  brief  histun'  of  St,  Sergiut*,  itsj  founder.  On  om*  thanking  him  for  httf 
kind  oifer,  he  e^xpressed  his  willingneBs  to  ftiipply  us  also  witli  de8cri|H 
tions  of  the  other  holy  places  (witli  ntl  of  which|  m  with  their  hii^toiYt 
he  was  thoroughly  familiar).  Hl^  Kiid  he  would  begin  at  once,  only  lie 
had  no  jiaper.  There  were  plenty  of  peiiH  in  the  house,  he  told  iw^  ^wd 
note-paper  in  abundance  j  but  he  hkcd  to  write  on  large  ehe^tn,  and  Would 
be  obliged  to  U8  if  we  would  Bend  him  somo. 

The  next  morning  we  seut  Anton  Antonovitch  our  com]>limeut9  and  a 
cjuire  of  letter-paper.  Li  the  evening  he  cnlled  to  tell  us  that  our  pApeJ 
(tJie  ordinary  Bath  Pfj^t.)  ^^  nc  vtrlait  mn;"  it  wa«  too  tliin.  He  must 
have  it  exceedingly  line,  and  eocceedingly  tluck.  He  liad  never  hom 
aeeufiionied  to  write  on  paper  of  any  other  kind. 

What  moat  astonished  us  in  this  visit  wait,  that  AntOQ  Antonovitch 
should  have  called  on  ub  at  all,  for  it  was  a  practice  he  Imd  long  given  up* 
Periiapfl  lie  ua«  pk^ised  to  Jind  a  fl^reigner  whom  he  could  inteici*!  in  tin* 
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affiurs  of  the  Ruasian  Church.  Perhaps,  afler  the  mauncr  of  liis  coiintiy- 
inen,  and  in  spite  of  his  natural  prejudices,  he  ivas  anxious  to  sliow  all 
the  attention  in  his  power  to  a  visitor  from  abroad ;  and  in  order  to  do  tliis 
it  P)-as  necessary  first  of  all  that  he  sliould  have  '^ da  beau  papier  blanc'* 
He  was,  at  first,  somewliat  disconcerted  at  not  finding  the  usual  holy  picture, 
or  titoOj  in  the  eastern  comer  of  tlic  room ;  but,  having  made  tlic  sign  of 
the  cross,  he  sat  down  and  took  some  tea :  of  whicli,  like  a  gi*eat  many 
uther  RuAsianfl,  he  would  drink  any  quantity  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

Before  Anton  Antonovitch  went  away,  we  liad  some  conversation  with 
)iim  on  political  and  literary  subjects.  He  was  more  than  a  conservative — 
be  was  a  retrogresaionist.  All  the  progress,  according  to  him,  which  had 
taken  place  in  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great's  time,  was  progress  in  a  ililse 
direction.  "  We  have  foreign  wines,  foi*eign  silks,  foreign  ornaments,"  he 
fisidf "  and  we  dress  like  foreigners  "  (not  Anton  Antonovitch,  however),  "  so 
much  so  that  the  peasants  look  upon  us  as  a  dificrent  race ;  there  has  been 
a  £dl  in  our  moral  tone:  we  have  more  luxuries  than  formerly,  but  a 
man's  word  is  less  trustworthy,  and  our  mei*chants  liave  become  cheatt«.'' 
He  was  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  Alexander  the  Second's 
rearms,  and  he  looked  upon  Nicolas  as  the  true  iatlior  of  his  country ; 
justifying  the  Crimean  war  as  having  been  imdertakoii  in  defence  of  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  against  their  Mahomedan  opprcssorH.  Of  modern 
Russian  literature  he  had  no  opinion.  Poaslikin  had  puiifieil  the  languagt^ 
—that  was  his  great  merit ;  but  as  a  poet  he  was  not  to  be  coini>ared  to 
LomonofisoflT,  the  father  of  Ru>«ian  litoralure,  and  the  felicitous  versifier  <»f 
the  Psalms. 

The  next  morning  we  sent  Anton  Ajitonovitch  some  pajXT  of  eivamy 
white,  and  as  thick  as  parchment.  It  ap])Ciired  that  to  wi-ite  on  tlie  very 
licit  paper  was  his  only  luxury.  Some  men  in  tlioir  p<^)verty  will  contrive, 
e\-cn  if  their  coat  be  in  tatters,  to  wear  fine  linen ;  others,  unable  to  endun^ 
the  smell  of  a  tallow  candle,  to  whatever  ntniits  they  may  be  reducetl,  will 
rea<i  by  the  light  of  a  "\vax  taper ;  others  again,  if  they  go  without  their 
dinner,  will  nlways  Mir  their  tea  with  a  silver  sixx)n.  Thus  Anton  Anto- 
nontch,  vrith  all  his  raggedness  and  dirt,  was  unable  to  iorMike  an  early 
acquired  habit  of  scribbling  "  svr  du  beau  papier  blauc.''  Yet  he  had  never 
any  money ;  and  the  paper  he  so  jwi-ticularly  ntfecttxl  docs  not  cost  lew*,  in 
Russia,  tluiQ  four  or  Ave  sliillings  a  quii*e. 

The  readf-r  would  not  take  so  much  ijitrrost  as  we  ourselves  did  in 
Anton  Antono\dtch's  literary'  i)roductions ;  KuiHee  it  to  siiy,  that  in  due 
time  we  received  long,  and,  to  us,  interesting,  accounts  of  all  the  holy 
I'laces  in  Russia,  and  especially  of  the  "  Laui-a  of  the  Troitsii." 

Of  the  miracidous  birth  of  St.  Sergius  and  his  three  pnc-natal  cries, 
sjinbolic  of  the  "Troitsa,"  or  Holy  Trinity;  of  his  ilinne  tuition;  of  his 
inten-iew  ^vith  a  bear,  who,  though  starving,  respected  the  h(>ly  man,  aji^l 
conwntecl  to  sliare  his  humble  meal  in  a  spirit  of  fairness;  of  ihc  monas- 
tery the  saint  founded ;  of  his  mysterious,  inconceivable  death  ;  of  hity 
naoorrupted  body;  of  his  reappearance  to  the  metropolitan  Plato  in  1812, 
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^vbeii  Napoleon,  terrified  by  a  viaion  of  an  incalculable  army  of  Uack 
Holdiers,  (t.  e.  monks,)  on  the  road  to  Troitsa,  abstained  from  attacking 
that  groat  depository  of  ecclesiastical  wealth ;  and  finaUy,  of  the  miisdes 
performed  at  his  shrine ; — ^we  possess  particulars  written  on  sereral  "cahiera 
de  beau  papier  blanCy**  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  St  Seigius  in  his  fighting 
costume,  and  a  representation  in  stone,  which  was  found  in  the  Aural 
moimtains,  and  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  the 
treasury  of  the  monastery  can  show. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  crery  one  was  giving  and  gcnng  to 
jmrtics,  Anton  Antonovitch  started  suddenly  on  a  pilgrimage.  On  the 
evening  of  the  thirty-first  of  December,  just  before  his  departui«,  he  sent 
us  a  letter  wishing  us,  according  to  the  Russian  expression,  *'with  die 
new  year,  new  happiness."  His  letter  began  thus:  *' According  to  the 
ancient  Russian  custom,  no  presents  fi*om  me  {paint  de  cadeanuc  de  ma 
part)  :"  but  even  if  he  had  not  sold  his  estate,  he  would  not,  on  principle 
have  departed  ^m  the  usage  of  his  ancestors,  who,  however  generotu 
on  other  festivals,  confined  themselves  on  New  Yearns  Day  to  the  inter- 
change of  good  wishes. 

Wc  saw  Anton  Antonovitch  once  again,  as  he  was  returning  from  his 
pilgrimage.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  just  walked  into 
Moscow  fi*om  the  country.  It  was  miserably  cold,  and,  what  waa  worse, 
windy;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  Russia  the  wintiy  wind  is 
really  as  unkind  *'  as  man's  ingratitude,"-— or  his  ingratitude  must  be  catting 
indeed.  Yet  Anton  Antonovitch  wore  nothing  but  his  old  blue  caftan,  a 
pair  of  ti-ouaers  which  might  once  have  been  white,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
which  apparently  had  never  been  blacked.  He  had  left  a  pair  of  goloshes 
in  the  corridor,  without  which  he  would  have  lost  his  feet  before  he  had 
walked  a  mile ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  protect  his  ears  or  throat.  Then 
we  remembered  that  in  the  life  of  St.  Sergius  the  following  line  occurred, 
"  he  never  wore  a  pelisse,  nor  any  kind  of  fur  in  winter." 

During  Anton  Antonovitch*s  absence  ^m  Moscow  we  had  vinted  the 
Troitsa  monastery,  and  had  even  remained  there  three  dajrs.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  this ;  but  seemed  especially  delighted  when  we  told  him  that  we  had 
ascended  to  the  top  of  the  highest  tower  in  the  Laura ;  this  he  was  pleased 
to  regard  as  a  feat  of  piety.  He  said  he  hoped  to  see  us  again,  as  we  hoped 
to  see  him,  wished  us  good-bye,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross^  and  went. 
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If  any  one  essence  or  thing  requires  a  champion,  it  is  surely  that  suffering, 
abused,  and  despised  entity,  the  Parochial  Mind.  For  far  too  many  years 
Las  it  been  kicked  and  cuffed,  and  pelted  with  unsavoury  eggs,  and 
dragged  through  unpleasant  mud-baths.  For  far  too  many  years  has  it 
been  the  obvious  accessible  target  of  small  wits,  who  have  showered  their 
little  arrows  about  its  devoted  head.  For  far  too  many  years  have  heavier 
humorists  sat  upon  its  body,  and  done  all  that  human  intellect  could 
do  to  flatten  it  into  nothingness.  It  still  lives.  They  have  called  it 
Buniblcism  and  Little  Pedlington ;  but  it  still  survives,  for  all  that.  Its 
fancy  portrait  has  been  sketched  in  many  contemptible  foims,  and 
painted  with  many  gaudy  colours;  but  yet  it  grows  apace,  even  as  a 
pampered  child.  The  fiivourito  images  of  the  red-nosed  beadle,  and  the 
fiery  orator  who  deals  in  cabbage  and  shakes  the  vestry  in  his  senatorial 
overtime,  Iiare  been  powerless  to  laugh  it  down.  They  are  very  amusing 
personifications,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  process  is 
too  broad  in  its  application  to  be  otherwise  than  confined  in  its  results. 
Because  Socrates  was  henpecked,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  philosophy 
was  all  wind;  nor  was  the  greatness  of  Cromwell  neutralized  by  that 
ridiculous  wart  upon  his  nose. 

The  loudest  opponents  of  the  Parochial  Mind  are  usually  men  of  the 
driest  memories.  They  forget  that  it  was  only  the  other  day  when  Eng- 
land itself  was  nothing  but  a  Little  Pedlington.  The  despised  parish  of  the 
present  hour,  in  value,  if  not  in  extent,  would  put  to  shame  that  little 
Britain  which  William  the  First  is  immortalized  for  conquering.  That 
other  little  Britain,  which  turned  roimd  and  beheaded  its  king,  was 
nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  shape  of  imports  and  exports ;  and  the  unruly 
parliament  that  the  Protector  defied,  had  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  a 
modem  Testry. 

The  great  weakener  of  the  present  age  seems  to  be  an  ignorant  impa- 
tience of  the  Parochial  Mind — and  an  equally  ignorant  passion  for  univer- 
Bfelity.     It  instils  its  poison  at  the  very  root  of  life :  the  most  ordinary 
child  at  the  most  ordinary  school  is  taught  to  spend  his  slender  stock  of 
nemory  and  intellect  over  the  widest  possible  area.     The  doubtful  chro- 
nologies of  all  creation  are  first  of  all  crammed  into  his  languid  ear,  and 
then  **  wrung  from  him  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of 
untimely  fruit."     lie  muut'know  a  little  of  ever}thing, — classics,  up  to  a 
oertam  unsatisfactory  point ;  histoi^',  according  to  the  vaguest  authorities; 
luguages  BuflBlcient  to  write  the   Lords  prayer  in  three  tongues,  and 
fi>r^  all  about  the  immcaning  exercise  in  less  than  three  years  aflerwards. 
Ue  is  taken  to   task  for  not  remembering  what  lias  probably  had  no 
inthenticated  existence, — the  so-called  landmarks  of  universal   history. 
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He  is  led  into  disjiutcj*  about  the  dates  of  evenU  tbat  ix>BKibly  tnA*er 
occurred,  and  cousidi^rcd  a  marvel  of  successful  teaching  if  his  answers  are 
given  in  a  confident  and  UnHeBitating  manner.  No  one  will  charitably  take 
him  aside  and  whisper  into  lus  ear  that  little  comeii  of  real  knowledge  but 
increased  modesty,  doubt,  and  BUapicion*  No  one  is  either  bold  enouglj, 
or  honest  enough,  to  tell  him  how  the  gieat  Past  has  wrapped  itself  in  a 
detuse  fbg,  into  which  it  is  almost  vaiii  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  No  qu« 
will  point  out  t^  him  the  patient  labour  and  incessant  application  required 
to  let  in  the  light  even  through  one  little  IcK/phole  of  this  dark  and  silent 
barrier.  No  guide,  philoaopher  and  friend  will  teach  him  these  things; 
and  he  will  go  into  the  world  a  noi8V,  superficial  babbler.  His  mental 
condition  is  a  fiiir  average  specimen  ot'  the  broad,  universal  mind,  as  dia- 
tinguished  Irom  that  other  mental  condition  which  is  enceringlj  called  the 
parochial. 

As  he  grows  up  to  man's  estate  the  heroes  most  likely  to  command  hi« 
admiring  worsliip  will   be   the   encyclopjcdical   men — the  anti-parodiial 
speakers,  thinkers,  and  actors.     He  will  pasa  by  the  solid  moatunents  erf 
the  parochial  mind,  to  run  after  the  dazzling  phantoms  of  Admirable 
Crichtonisia.     He  will   sec   his    ideal   of  eminence   only  in    those  self- 
conscious  learned  ptjslurcrs  who  are  ptnnted  at  as  having  drained  the  cup 
of  knowledge  to  the  dregs,  and  as  crying  out  aloud  for  it  to  be  again  filled. 
He  will  be  prone  to  have  faith  in  intuition, — in  royal  roath  to  learning, — 
in  the  power  of  untutored  genius, — in  happy  gucaaiug, — in  the  virtues  of 
touch-and-go.      He   must   exhaust  a  science   before  breakfast;    another 
science  before  dinner;  and  a  language  in  the  intervals  of  A  week's  business. 
He  will  Ijestow  his  flying  attention  upon  national  and  personal  records, 
but  only  on  the  scale  of  about  one  inch  to  a  century ;  for  it  is  a  fiwt 
necessity  of  the  an ti -parochial  and  universal  mind  that  it  should  **  smrcr 
the  world  fn>m  China  to  Peru."     He  will  glance  rapidly  over  all  books 
that  issue  irom  the  press,  to  keep  up  his  eaaily-eamed  character  as  a  well- 
infomied  man.     To  bo  convicted  of  not  knowing,  at  least,  the  title  of  I 
work,  tuid  the  name  of  its  author,  would  be  heartburn  and  mortification 
for  many  weckij.     As  an  authority  upou  tiwle,  upon  pictures^  upon  secret 
memoirs,  tlie  laws  of  colour,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  finite  and  tlic 
infmite,  the  back- fall,  the  musicnl  pitch,  the  incidence  of  taxation;  upon 
social  rclbrm,  the  Evans*  gambit,  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Pyramid.^,  and 
the  principles  of  Greek  harmony,   the  distribution    of  races,   the   wave 
theory  in  shipbuilding, — the  well-informed,  the  anti-parochial  miud  will 
have  enough  to   do.     A  mixtttre  of  rope-dancing   and  juggling   with 
brass  buHs   will  best   describe  the  position   of  its  represeutalive   in  hi* 
social   moments.      When   he   is   moved   (and   that   is  not    infrequently) 
to   commit   his   though tij    to    paper,  Ixis  undigested  and  varied  aapiii^ 
meut.H  lie   in   hard,   coarse   lumps   upon   his   skin,  instead   of  enriching 
his  blood.     He  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  clever  dog  wlio  is  constantly 
i-uuning  i-ound  ailer  hi.^  own  tail      There  is  no  real  progress — no  new 
work  done— ajid  nothing  proved.     The  universal  mind,  at>er  firing  off  it^ 
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rockets,  its  blue  lights,  its  Eoman  candles,  aud  its  ingenious  combinations 
ct'  all  kinds  of  combustibles,  has  always  ended  by  leaving  the  world  a 
little  darker  than  it  found  it. 

How  pleasing  it  is  to  escape  from  the  restless  cbttcr  of  productions 
sucli  as  these  into  the  monastic  calmness  of  a  thoroughly  parochial  book. 
The  Jounxey  Jiaund  my  Eoatn,  of  Xavicr  de  Maistre ;  the  Tour  Bound  my 
G^/n/t'n,  of  Alphonse  Karr ;  and  ih&  Natural  History  of  Sdhorne,  ofGil- 
!«rt  A\Tiitc,  are  the  first  works  of  the  kind  that  spring  to  the  surface  of  my 
memory.  The  latter  book  is  a  perfect  type  of  its  class — a  class  that  the 
TTorld  is  always  ready  to  welcome  whenever  it  appcare,  and  to  jwesonc,  at 
nil  hazard's  from  the  chance  of  death.  The  i)roduction  of  such  books  is 
not  elTected  by  yearnings  after  the  broad,  the  grand,  the  infinite — but  by 
tlie  labour  of  earnest,  patient  men,  who  despise  not  the  humblest  pebble  by 
tiic  roadside.  They  are  produced  without  any  love  of  display,  any  afiec- 
tatiun  iif  sujierior  knowledge,  on  the  jmrt  of  the  writers ;  and  they  sliiiie 
♦'uly  in  the  simple  beauty  of  truth  and  good  faith.  They  are  written  with 
a  concentrated  conscientious  love  and  regard  for  their  subjects,  and  nut 
with  a  constant  eye  to  the  audience  ou  the  other  side  of  the  footlights. 
Tlicv  owe  their  birth  more  to  a  recording,  resistless  impulse  within  the 
wTiters,  than  to  the  desire  for  fame,  or  the  gree<l  of  jx^cuniary  profit. 

If  Boswell  had  felt  a  contempt  for  the  parochial  mind,  the  world  would 
liave  lost  one  of  the  best  biographies  that  has  ever  been  written.  The 
whole  structure  of  its  composition  is  essentially  iKirochial.  It  deals  with 
I  Illy  one  man — one  single,  halt- blind,  old  man ;  it  regards  him  as  the 
centre  of  a  system,  and  only  touches  uiK)n  those  who  revolved  round  him 
as  a  crowd  of  accidental  satellites.  Notliing  that  ever  happened  to  that 
man,  no  remark  that  ever  fell  from  his  lips,  no  journeys  that  he  ever  made, 
were  without  an  intense  interest  to  the  jiarochial  Boswell.  The  scraps  of  his 
letters  were  trea-stired  like  precious  gohl,  and  no  Kus])ici<>n  of  connuon- 
place  triviality  ever  checked  the  })arochial  mind  in  its  welcome  task  of 
rocording.  All  this  must  seem  very  mean  and  very  contemptible  to  the 
uuiversal  mind,  as  it  looks  down  from  those  lol\y  mounts  from  which  it 
loTTM  to  sweep  the  horizon.  Put  all  the  lx)oks,  however,  that  the  latter 
1:m  manufactured  in  the  scale  of  human  interest  with  the  bit»graphcr's 
volumes,  and  which  will  In*  the  load  to  win  the  trial  ? 

Ifeveiy  man  who  wields  a  i)en,  or  lives  with  obst'r\'ing  eyes,  A^ould 
take  a  hint  fi-om  this  triumph  of  the  parochial  mind,  what  works  might  wl* 
not  liave  to  refer  to  on  our  nearest  and  dearest  bookshelves  ?  The  records 
(-fa  ."street,  of  a  house,  of  a  family,  of  a  fishpond,  or  a  dead  wall,  may  btj 
fall  of  wisdom,  poetr}',  and  enduring  interest,  if  only  carefully  collected. 
What  pleasure  there  is  in  grasping  a  favourite  volume,  and  feeling,  as  yuu 
•wem  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  writer,  that  you  are  about  to  sit  down  for 
aa  hour's  communion  with  one  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  a  single 
Mibjcct.  AVlnit  satisfaction  there  is  in  looking  upon  such  a  stiudy  octavo, 
as  it  lies  upon  your  table,  and  knowing  that  you  have  there  a  perfectly 
tcHablc  guide  Ui  »c»mc  little  nook  of  knowledge !     It  is  only  such  books  as 
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these  that  can  really  become  the  eheriahed  companxoiui  of  thinking  men ; 
the  rest,  for  all  the  names  they  may  proudly  display  upon  their  backs,  must 
sink  into  neglect  as  a  maze  of  literary  upholstery. 

The  broad,  the  universal  mind,  thinks  differently  firani  this,  and  acts 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  teaching.  In  its  ploasurea  it  always  seeks 
the  strange  and  the  remote,  in  preference  to  the  familiar  and  the  accessible. 
Its  knowledge  of  its  own  country  is  confined  to  a  few  fiishionable  resorts, 
and  a  few  famous  lakes ;  while  in  London  it  claims  a  merit  for  affecting 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  suburbs.  What  kind  of  wine  is  drunk  by  the 
peasants  in  the  south  of  France,  or  what  are  the  habits  of  the  Neapolitan 
beggars,  the  universal  mind  is  ever  ready  to  tell  you  in  books,  in  lectures, 
or  in  conversation;  but  when  you  inquire  what  kind  of  food  is  consumed 
in  Bcthnal  Green,  or  wliat  has  become  of  the  Irish  expelled  from  Field 
I^anc  and  St.  Giles's,  the  same  universal  mind  is  ignorantly  and  con- 
temptuously silent.  Of  the  Louvre  it  knows  much— of  Dulwicli  College 
very  little;  and  when  it  winhes  to  indulge  in  a  view  of  sunrise,  it  flies  at 
once  to  the  Kighi.  It  would  never  soek  for  unexpected  aspects  of  nature 
on  the  top  of  the  Monument ;  ilir  Icka  on  Primrose  Hill,  or  the  heights  of 
Hampstead.  And  yet  an  hour  or  two  may  be  spent  far  less  agreeably  and 
instructively  thsm  at  tlie  latter  place,  watching  the  sunset,  on  a  Bunwier*s 
evening,  from  the  station  of  the  old  liill  Tel^raph.  There,  the  parochial, 
if  not  the  universal  mind,  may  feed  luxuriously  upon  the  picture — the 
city  lying  in  the  valley,  backed  by  the  Surrey  Hills ;  the  plum-bloom  mist 
that  settles  over  the  house-toj^s,  the  orange  glow  that  comes  from  the 
hidden  sun  through  the  mellow  side- trees  of  the  country  lane,  that,  seen 
through  an  0}>ening  in  the  thick  leiives,  seems  all  on  fire — the  houses, 
lighted  up  into  a  bright,  burning  yellow — the  long,  glistening  glass  of  some 
building  in  the  distant  Ix>ndon  valley,  that  looks  like  a  row  of  footlights, 
i.r  the  furnacctf  in  the  l*otteries — and  the  two  towers  of  the  Ci^'stal  Palace, 
Htanding  up  like  columns  of  living  fiame.  It  may  seem  an  almost  child- 
J  ike  cockney  weakness,  to  l>e  ])leased  with  such  sights  as  these:  but  there 
they  are,  with  many  like  them,  for  narrow-minded  parochial  gratification. 

The  same  univerHal  mind,  that  closes  its  eyes  and  ears  to  such  common, 
familiar  things,  is  easily  traced  in  the  formation  of  libraries  and  miuemna. 
A  country  town  or  village  requires  something  that  sliall  inform  its  igno- 
rance, aniUK(!  its  leisure,  or  elevate  its  taste,  and  the  duty  devolTca  upon 
the  universal  mind  to  decide  u|)OU  the  nature  and  oi^ganizatioa  of  this 
something.  The  first  thing  that  raises  its  head,  in  all  probability,  is  what 
is  called  a  suitable  building  for  an  institution, — a  cold  oblong  stractiurc 
of  stucco,  built  after  tlie  style  of  the  Parthenon,  with  a  portico  like  a 
fi)ur-post  bedstead.  The  first  sight  of  such  a  buildmg  is  enough  to  chill 
the  young  enthusiast,  bent  upon  impi-oving  his  mind — in  the  universal 
style — and  the  secret  of  the  blight  which  seems  to  hang  ov€r  its  Doric 
columns,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  harmonizes  with  no  other  part  of  the 
old  town — ^not  even  with  the  bleak,  bare  congregational  chapel.  The 
next  step  is  to  fill  this  roceptucle  afler  the  most  approvc<l  plan;  and  here 
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the  uniTersBl  mind  is  seen  in  remarkable  vigour.  Subscriptions  are 
solicited,  donations  are  thankfully  received ;  and  a  collection  grows  up 
that  is  as  varied  as  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  general  curiosity  dealer.  One 
leg,  two- thirds  of  an  arm,  and  a  portion  of  the  neck  of  a  man  or  woman  in 
loot  J  relievo,  on  a  crumbled  stone,  is  joyfully  accepted  as  a  represdhtative 
of  Grecian  sculpture.  It  came  from  some  temple ;  it  was  presented  by 
rnrne  advocate  for  the  diffusion  of  universal  knowledge,  and  it  is  duly 
ticketed  aa  a  notable  object  of  interest.  The  mummy  of  an  Egyptian 
prince,  supposed  to  be  about  eighteen  hundred  years  old,  is  always 
welcome  in  such  a  place ;  as  well  as  the  tooth  of  a  whale  or  an  elephant, 
and  the  skeleton  of  a  crocodile.  Two  or  three  vertebrae  of  a  rhinoceros, 
an  Indian  sable,  a  lizard's  skin  from  Brazil,  a  petrified  toadstool,  a 
precious  stone  from  Ethiopia,  an  Assyrian  bean,  and  a  Persian  tobacco- 
pipe  are  always  sure  of  being  put  in  posts  of  honour.  A  wooden  effigy  of 
Osiris,  a  copper  idol  from  Siam,  a  Roman  buckle,  a  pair  of  Norwegian 
skates,  an  earthen  vessel  from  China,  a  basket  of  Muscovian  money, 
a  beetle  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  brain-pan  of  an 
ostrich,  and  a  preserved  thunderbolt  from  the  vale  of  Chamouni  are 
equally  prized  and  equally  honoured.  Where  is  England  represented 
in  sndi  a  motley  collection;  and,  above  all,  where  is  the  comer  devoted  to 
the  particular  village,  town,  county,  or  parish  in  which  the  exhibition 
stands  ?  What  is  the  character,  or  meaning  of  such  an  exhibition ;  and 
what  can  it  possibly  teach  ?  Has  it  any  local  stamp,  or  local  colour,  or 
local  interest  ?  Might  it  not  be  all  pitchforked  into  a  travelling  caravan 
and  driven  from  place  to  place,  as  a  thing  without  root  ?  If  any  one 
effigy  or  anatomical  wonder  were  taken  away,  and  another  effigy  or 
anatomical  wonder  introduced  instead,  would  any  hidden  harmony  be 
disturbed,  or  any  sense  of  fitness  be  outraged  ?  If  the  old  rampant  lion 
in  front  of  the  town-hall  were  struck  down  by  an  unlucky  flash  of 
lightning  or  a  gust  of  wind,  a  thousand  men  (of  course,  with  parochial 
minds)  would  feel  as  if  their  right  hands  had  been  cut  off,  or  their  front 
teeth  had  been  maliciously  drawn  by  enchantment  in  the  night.  But  if 
the  fragment  of  the  Greek  gladiator  in  the  imiver8al  museum  were 
stolen  by  gipsies,  with  a  view  to  a  heavy  ransom,  there  would  hardly 
be  a  man  in  the  county,  or  parish,  who  would  subscribe  a  copper 
ibr  its  rescue. 

If  the  parochial  mind,  through  good  or  evil  report,  would  devote 
itself  to  the  formation  of  thoroughly  parochial  museums,  what  different 
results  might  be  arrived  at  I  No  little  obscure  village  is  too  small,  or  too 
remote,  to  be  utterly  worthless  to  itself;  and  by  respecting  its  own 
individual  value,  it  takes  the  purest  course  to  become  generally  respected. 
Wherever  a  road  lias  been  cut,  a  tree  planted,  and  smoke  has  curled  from 
the  meanest  cottages ;  wherever  men  have  been  bom,  have  suffered,  and 
hare  died,  there  is  much  that  ought  never  to  be  buried  and  foigotten. 
The  origin,  the  progress,  or  even  the  decay  of  such  a  place ;  its  daily 
Hie,  its   dimly  remembered   worthies,  its  old  traditions,  its  old  songs, 
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its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and  sorroWR,  are  all  worthy  of  HBloricttl 
preservation.  It  may  be  that  the  universal  mind,  when  it  condescends  to 
intcc  a  local  event,  to  pi-ove  a  fact,  or  substantiate  a  date^  would  not  be 
displeased  to  find  such  a  well-filled  atorehouse  ready  to  its  hand^  ovcr- 
tiovving  with  the  rich  materials  of  county  history.  What  an  amount  of 
hopf  leas  error,  of  idl^i  specidation,  of  English  composition,  would  be  Jiaved 
to  the  world  by  the  existence  of  Hueh  parochial  records !  If  Warwick&liire 
had  only  thouglit  and  acted  like  thia  in  Shakspcare's  time,  what  pleasant 
and  profit  able  jnlgrimages  might  now  be  nindej^ — what  bitter  controversiea 
might  never  have  been  heard  of ! 

If  the  parochial  mind  was  a  litlle  more  active  in  tlic  field  uf  pohtict 
than  it  seems  to  be  at  present,  it  would  rather  rai»e  than  lower  the  dignity 
of  the  coxmtr)\  Our  senatoi-s  eeeni  to  be  nothing,  if  not  univerBol.  Their 
graap  of  inteHect  makes  the  timid  taxpayer  tremble^  and  their  deimncia- 
tions  of  iureign  tyrants  are  maBter[iiL^cuji  of  fretful,  useless  declamntiou* 
^Vlien  Little  Pedlingtou  stepa  out  of  its  proper  sphere,  to  place  one  hand 
upon  its  heart  and  to  point  at  distant  imiM>pular  empei-ors  with  tho  other, 
it  is  then  that  it  plunges  headlong  into  the  gulf  of  hopelaas  Buinbleiam* 
Keeping  witldu  its  own  walls,  and  working  upon  its  own  vineyard,  it  it 
unassailable  by  the  keenest  shufls  of  ridicule  :  beyond  these  whoIeBotnfi 
iimifft  it  is  weaker  than  a  child*  Its  represtntatives  are  members  for  Little 
Pe<llington,  and  nut  the  cliampions  of  all  Europe  in  distress.  The  Little 
Pediingtons  of  Gloueesterslili'ei  of  Bomersetshire,  and  of  Btaifordaluit) 
have  siu*ely  matters  of  more  pn^saing  local  interest  to  occupy  their  mlndd 
than  the  willing  or  unwilling  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  Their 
membei*8  Hhould  be  told  thiaitxno  inaiidible  voice;  and  this  ever-fuahing, 
universal  tendency  to  flow  into  other  people's  propeiiy,  ahould  be  tm- 
mi»takeably  dammed  up.  The  gil't  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  ses  110 
is  vouchsatcd  to  few  ;  and  those  Tattle  PedliTigton  niomberai  it  seems,  are 
not  amongst  the  number* 

However  backwai'd  the  parochhd  mind  may  be  in  asserting  its  dominion 
ovej  education,  literature,  history,  science,  and  art,  the  inevitable  changes 
of  fitiancial  government  will  force  it  into  the  il*ont  rank  of  pobtics.  Our 
indirect  taxation — a  system  under  which  no  man  can  tell  how  nmch  he 
jiaya  to  the  State— is  crumbling  beneath  our  feet,  to  be  n*placedby  direct 
taxes,  which  every  one  will  see  and  feel  When  the  bulk  of  that  necea- 
aary  or  unnecessary  expenditure  of  seventy  or  eighty  annual  millio 
sterling  has  to  Ije  met  l>y  an  inc<:»me-lax  of,  ]»erhrips,  about  five  shilHn 
in  the  jHrnndj  it  will  then  be  Bsfoni nixing  to  sec  the  rising  crops  of  breedies- 
jiocket  politicians,  the  growth  of  non-intervention  principh*«?,  and  the 
intoxicating  popularity  of  the  de^pi^cd  parochial  mind. 
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Enolakd  owes  her  high  position  among  the  nxitions  to  licr  Navy.  Bhips, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  were  the  height  of  Napolcou's  ambition ;  and  the 
latter  were  coveted  by  him  chiefly  to  secure  the  former,  that  his  navy  might 
rival  oun.  It  is  infinitely  to  the  credit  of  France  that  she  has  accom- 
pFished  her  main  desire,  without  those  means  to  that  end  which  we  possess. 
Her  navy  fairly  rivals  that  of  England,  without  England's  connnerce  or 
colonies.  In  ships  she  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  our  equal ;  and  her 
system  of  manning  her  navy  is  more  economical  and  effective  than  any  of 
the  many  complicated  schemes  which  have  been  vainly  tried  in  England. 
France  has,  in  &ct,  a  sea-militia,  or  maritime  inscription,  even  more 
■sweeping  than  her  conscription  for  the  army.  A  landsman  may  escape 
being  drawn  for  a  soldier;  but  every  seafaring  man  in  France  must  serve 
his  ^ime  in  her  navy,  before  he  can  enter  a  merchant  ship.  Every  sailor 
in  France,  without  exception,  is  thus  enrolled  and  trained  for  the  service 
of  his  country ;  and  she  is  only  less  powerful  tlian  England  in  that  respect, 
because  the  personnel  of  her  mercantile  marine  does  not  number  so  much 
as  a  third  of  that  of  England.  But  till  her  whole  90,000  seafaring  men 
are  used  up,  she  can  recruit  her  war-ships  to  that  extent  with  much 
greater  facility  than  England  could  raise  a  like  number  ff)r  her  Koyal 
Navy.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  were  war  proclaimed,  men  would  flock  to 
our  navy ;  but  it  is  no  hope  foimded  on  experience.  On  the  contrary,  aU 
evidence  is  the  other  way ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  most 
eminent  naval  officers,  that  in  a  serious  war  we  should  be  obliged  to  ha'i  e 
recourse  to  impressment,  in  order  to  obtain  men  for  the  fleet  with  anything 
like  the  rapidity  that  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  our  safety. 
During  our  greatest  naval  wars,  culminating  in  Trafalgar  and  the  death  of 
our  greatest  naval  hero,  and  up  to  1814,  when  Waterloo  brought  peace  to 
Europe,  impressment  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Diu-ing  the  late  war 
with  Russia  we  did  not  resort  to  it ;  but  then  our  ships  went  forth  only 
partially  manned,  and  with  crews  half  trained.  Besides,  from  the  French 
Revolution  in  1798  to  1801,  the  annual  number  of  seamen  and  marines 
in  our  fleet  rose  from  59,000  to  132,000  men,  and,  in  1813,  it  had 
reached  its  highest  number — 147,000 ;  whereas,  between  1854  and  185G, 
it  never  amounted  to  half  that  number,  or  only  about  68,000.  Even 
now,  during  "  peace,"  we  have  80,000  men  in  the  navy — that  is,  12,000 
more  than  during  the  Russian  war. 

•  We  insert  a  Koond  Article  on  the  Navy,  believing  that  our  rcMlcrs  will  be  j;lud 
to  bavo  information  fi:om  more  authorities  tlian  one  on  this  national  question.— En. 
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For  the  last  twelve  months  the  Navy  has  been  oonBtantly  in  every- 
body*8  thoughts,  but  attention  hasl>een  chiefly  directed,  during  that  period, 
to  our  ships.  To  our  ships,  unfortunately,  because,  first,  in  respect  of 
linc-of-battle  ships,  and  more  recently  in  iron-cased  frigates,  we  have 
suddenly  discovered  the  French  to  be  far  in  advance  of  us.  Between  these 
graver  themes,  too,  wc  have  had  the  startling  episode  of  the  rotten  gun- 
boats, further  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  management  of  naval  affidrs.  In 
tlie  Cornhill  Magazine  for  October,  the  most  important  of  these  subjects 
was  discussed, — Shall  England's  future  bulwarks  be  wood  or  iron? 
Coincident  with  the  issue  of  that  number,  the  leading  journal  took  up  the 
subject,  and  the  whole  press  followed:  and  thereupon  three  additional 
iron-clad  vessels,  like  the  Warrior,  were  ordered  to  be  built  Afler  that, 
however.  The  Times  reverted  to  the  subject,  recalling  attention  to  experi- 
ments made  at  Portsmouth  on  perpendicular  and  oblique  iron-plates,  as 
narrated  in  its  own  columns  in  August,  and  which  were  the  foimdation  of 
the  views  put  forth  in  this  Magazine,  when  suddenly  the  progress  of  the 
new  wall-sided  vessels  was  countermanded  by  the  Admiralty.  Freak 
councils  are  being  held  on  the  subject  of  iron-cased  ships ;  and  it  is  tc 
l^  hoped  that  some  well-foimded  decision  may  be  come  to  in  accordance 
with  what  is  contained  in  our  October  number.* 

The  state  of  our  Navy,  as  regards  its  materiel^  has  not  only  been 
earnestly  discussed  in  the  public  press ;  but  both  ministers  and  parlia- 
ment were  alive  to  the  subject.  Lord  Derby  appointed  a  Ccmfidential 
Committee,  in  December,  1858,  ''to  inquire  into  the  comparatiYe  state  of 
the  navies  of  England  and  France;"  following  upon  which  came  Sir 
John  Pakington's  famous  announcement  in  parliament,  that  the  English 
navy  required  "  reconstruction."  This  was  ridiculed  at  first,  for  a  time; 
but  full  justice  was  oflerwards  done  to  Sir  John,  for  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  had  discovered  and  remedied  some  of  our  veiy  serioiu 
deficiencies.  A  Committee  on  Dockyard  Economy  was  likewise  aj^inted 
by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  under  Lord  Derby ;  but  its  report  was  a  mere 
analysis  of  petty  details,  founded  upon  evidence  scarcely  better  than  dock- 
yard gossip,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  strictures  passed  upon  it  in  a 
memorandum  by  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Then  there 
was  a  Committee  on  the  Gunboats,  whose  recent  finding  was  certainly 
rather  mild  against  some  few  contractors  who  had  scamped  the  Govern- 
ment work.  And  now  we  have  a  Royal  Commission  prosecuting  fresh 
inquiries  into  the  management  of  the  dockyards ;  including,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  all  that  relates  lo  ships  and  sliip-building. 

Certainly,  the  press  has  done  its  part,  in  directing  attention  to  the 
kind  of  ships  we  ought  now  to  have.  Louis  Napoleon  is  doing  his  part| 
with  that  charactcri»tic  silent  eHiciency  that  always  reminds  us  of  peace 
by  continual  preparations  for  war.     And  we  can  only  hope  that  at  hut 

*  An  able  Article  in  BlackwootTs  Magazine  for  I>ccember  enpports  the  same  Tisin 
im  to  our  "  future  Bnlwnrks," 
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ibt  Lordb  of  tbc  AdmmUty  will  do  their  part  alao,  for  tlie  luviion^a  sukc^ 
aad  <br  tli«:  -  '       ^  '     *"  -  and  lijgliej^t  interests  of  Europe. 

Bd«>re   i^  t  of  ships,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state 

tjiat  the  Warnar^  which  will  be  probably  kunched  before  this  ia  read,  is 
the  larg^6St  aliJp  in  the  world,  after  the  Great  Easlcnu  Those  who  have 
ie«a  the  btter  will  be  able  to  fonn  ihe  beat  id«^a  of  the  hull  and  general 
jnipmrmDca  of  the  ii'on- cased  Wiirriot\  by  imagining  they  see  a  Great 
Kjutem^  duly  one- third  lea^^  and  without  paddle-boxes.  The  one  ship  va 
600  ftet  in  length »  the  other  400.  The  Warrior  has  also  fine  lines. 
B<vtK  arc  built  of  iron,  and  with  water-tight  compartments.  The  middle 
ptftof  the  exterior  iron  of  the  Wairiorj  for  about  300  feet,  bends  inwards 
JTDSQ  Dtsr  tho  water-line^  and  above  that  becomes  an  inward  lining  to  a 
cotiiiig  oC  18-inch  teak^  with  which  the  middle  part  of  the  vessel  is  covered. 
Otvr  this  teak  coating  are  fastened  the  armour-plates  of  wrought-iron, 
III  '  '  Mck,  dovc-taUed  together  and  bolted  through  the  teak.  These 
i  up  as  far  as  tlie  bottom  of  the  Imlwarks;  the  coating  round 
ta  of  timber  only,  llie  iron-clad  portion  of  the  ship  has  port- 
present  nearly  4  feet  atiuare  and  12  fei^t  apart;  but  these  will 
be  reduced  in  size  to  about  2  feet  Brjumei  afler  the  vessel 
bed  on  the  20th  of  December.  When  she  takes  the  water,  only 
llie  lower  row  of  armour-plates  will  have  been  aiTtxcd  to  her.  The  two 
coda  of  the  vessel  arc  built  in  the  ordinary  way,  of  sheet  iron  only 
firc-eightlia  of  an  inch  thick — not  stronger,  probably,  than  the  Great 
E4uitru  is  throughout;  but  there  are  ijiterior  **  bulk-heads  *'  of  great 
•tT«:^h,  running  across  the  ves9<?l  at  each  end  of  the  iron- cased  middlti 
p*rt,  ibrmed  of  teak  and  covered  with  a^nou^-piatA^s,  similar  to  her 
p2aicd  sides.  She  will  only  be  pierced  for  thirty-six  guna  on  her  main 
ir  *       '  '  ach  broadside.     Her  bulwarks  are  not  to  be  pierced  for 

p  'uly  formed  of  wood  they  wull  only  be  rifle-proof.    One  or 

IS  may  probably  be  carried  on  her  upper  deck ;  but  that  is  not  yet 
*.  .-<  .♦  .i.  iler  deck  is  not  to  be  cannon-ball  proof;  and  it  is  thei*e  and  in 
ber  gaping  portholes,  if  they  are  not  reduced  in  size,  that  her  greatest 
imlcnejii  will  be  found.  She  will  of  course  be  infinitely  stronger  tlian  a 
wooden  Tessel*  and  not  so  likely  to  be  set  on  fire  by  means  of  shells 
fiHed  with  mohcm  iron.  But  she  will  be  a  large  and  unwieldy  vessel — 
jirAapa  only  too  like  iJic  Great  Eastern  in  that  respect ;  slie  will  be  an 
enfffnjouM  target  for  an  enemy *8  guns ;  and  her  brefidth  of  beam  and  great 
Kr  ^  her  in  jeopardy  from  shells  and  vertical  fire-,  even  at 

cfi  I  vnces.     They  talk  complacently  of  her  ends  being  **even 

"Hot  away,"  and  her  invulnerable  part  remaining  as  strong  as  ever  I     But 
it  wrmlr!  *  IV  an  **  invulnerable*'  box  upon  the  water,  witliout  any 

powrr  I  ,   whatever.     She  may  be  even  seriously  crippled  in  her 

v-rai  u'  hi?r  vulnerable  forepart  and  stern  are  much  knocked  about, 
^'Tew  would  probably  be  thus  entirely  put  out  of  gear.     Even  if 
-ic»  the  most  powerful  Armstrong  guns,  her  armament  and  offensive 
p'Wtr  mutt  be  regnrded  oji  \*cry  smnll  in  comparison  with  her  enormous 
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It  will  be  ftit^d  to  her 


ess  if  she  cannot 

even  faster  than  the  French  La  Gioire ;  with  which  vessel — even  with  eqnnl 
f,peed — she  would  contend  at  great  disadvantage  in-shore  and  in  shuUow 
waters.  The  burden  of  the  Warrior  is  no  leas  than  0,000  tons,  and  thr 
power  of  her  engiiies  is  equal  to  that  of  1^200  horses. 

It  »IiouJd  be  bome  in  mind  that  France  now  inteiida  to  have  sixteen 
iron*cased  frigates,  instead  of  the  ten  once  spoken  of,  and  idno  a  Heet  of 
150  g^unboata,  tortoiae-ahaped,  with  sides  on  which  the  iron  plates  arc  to 
he  fixed  aloping  inwards  obliqiiely,  in  order  that  the  shot  Btriking  them 
may  glance. 

But  assuming  that  England  will  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency  of  iron- 
clad vessels  of  the  best  eonstmction  science  can  deviBe,  and  that  the  bowl 
of  onr  line-of-battle  ships  may  be  also  bo  protected  that  they  will  be  able 
tafely  to  approach  such  cuirassed  opponents  till  near  enough  to  bring  their 
overwhelming  broadsides  of  fifty  or  sixty  guns  to  bear — in  short,  that 
our  navy  will  be  rendered  fit  to  cope  with  that  of  any  enemy  upon  the 
seas — !et  ns  now  revert  to  some  other  considerations  relating  to  the  fleet. 

Nothing  can  be  more  popnlar  than  the  Navy  of  Engknd.  Every 
man— and  no  hm  certainly  every  woman — admires  a  Bailor,  Even  the 
fond  mother,  who  weeps  at  Hrst  when  her  darling  son  declares  he  will  go 
to  sea^  soon  becomes  proud  of  her  sailor  lx>y.  Our  *^  blue-jackets**  have 
inherited  a  traditional  glory^  and,  thank  God,  they  have  ever,  with  few 
exceptions,  nobly  handed  down  the  honours  they  have  derived  from  gene- 
rations of  naval  heroes.  The  living  memoiy  of  our  most  glorious  era,  which 
may  truly  be  describ'^d  as  the  '•  Rule  Britannia  Epoch/'  is  no^v  just  passing 
away.  In  it — that  *b,  between  1793  and  ISlfj — Pitt  was  longest  Prime 
Minister;  in  it^  Wellington  commanded  tlie  British  amiVt  and  won  his  last 
laurel  wreath  ;  in  it,  Howe  and  Bridpca-t,  St,  Vincent,  Duncan,  and  Nelson 
lived  and  died ;  and  in  it,  we  need  not  forget,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  wag 
Firet  Consul  of  republican  France,  allerwards  Emperor,  then  King  of  Elba, 
and  finally  an  exile  at  St.  Helena.  Neither  should  w^e  omit  in  our 
chronicle  of  gloiy,  our  latest  departed  hero,  the  (\t*ry  Cocbrane — ^tbe 
veteran  DundonaM, 

If  tlie  Navy  thus  derives  a  reflected  glory  fronx  the  past,  it  unfortu- 
nately also  suffers  from  certain  traditions  of  evil  connected  with  the 
service,  Popnlar  as  it  is,  tlie  real  *itatc  of  the  Navy  is  not  well  known  to 
the  public.  A  marked  proof  of  this  was  lately  exhibited  by  a  letter 
published  in  The  Times  newspaper,  purporting  to  be  written  V»y  **one  who 
knows  the  service,"  in  which  it  may  troly  be  said,  that  almost  ever}' thing 
connected  with  the  navy,  whether  pay,  food,  pensions,  treatment,  or  dis- 
dpline,  was  gros*?ly  misrepresented.  And  although  tlxese  mis-statements 
of  the  moat  patent  facts  were  immediately  corrected  by  other  correspond- 
ents, yet  it  produced  a  strong  leader  on  the  subject  challenging  further 
disproof;  from  which  we  may  be  sure  that  the  writei*  wan  evidently  some 
one  who  ought  to  have  known  the  service,  and  whom  Tfic  Tunes  concluded 
could  scarcely  be  niistakeu.     Nor  is  thnt  alL     Should  a  poor  neigh iKnif 


tfflf  IQ  yon  tkbimt  lits  ^tting  out  bk  bo^rs  in  the  world,  and  yon  euggpat 
l«  asoi!  th^m  to  u  or  Partgmouth  to  enter  the  navy,  you  wiU 

IMI  ^mecfw^r  wh:;  ..,  _,i  notions  widely  prevail  among  the  lowrrclassc'ft 
u  to  trmtmcbt  ftod  life  in  the  nary.     The  traditions  of  the  pe»^ngt 

tion  with  the  naval  service,  have  Btill 
as  thoi*e  of  **  Rule  Britannia  "  iwid  a 
mSliof%  ■  courage,     Untbrtunately,  also,  among  Bome  who  ought 

feoknvw  ****'*,  iiii^rc  art)  tmditioni  attempted  to  be  foateredi  of  a  kind  of 
iainsonl  iii»nee  tliat  luUBt  always  he  conceded  to  sailors;  and  thoao 
vkow^  *'  &in  eucouFfigc  auch  a  notion,  set  up  for 

**diKli»r  I"  flonie  great  naval  hero  nmy  have  fallen 

mdcr  gTf*i  t^tnptntions.     Out  upon  txicli  fellows !     Away  with  them  t 

It  behoV'-   ^'"    '■  ^"--n  trj  know — and  it  should  be  proclainied  through - 
HVl  tke  IwgT  of  the  Ujiil — that  the  seamen  of  her  Mi^jesty'a 

flc^ttT  well  p«wd»  w»*[|  U«l,  And  kindly  tr<?ated  while  M»rving»  and  liberally 
peniJOOfd  afi^rwardji;  and  that  the  diJicipline  and  work  on  board  ahip  aro 
beiili^  Mv«r«  nor  hea^*  ITicy  ought  alw)  to  know  that  bluBtering, 
fvtaiing,  nnd  drii  *  ;^V    .  now  scarcely  exist,  and  arc  not  tolei'ated 

10  tlie  w?rricis   tii  t  in  work§)iops,  warehoiiscf^  or  counting- 

hMMii  B6t  in  chan>ben4  or  coUipges,  not  in  f>liice«  public  or  private,  nor 
b  Wy  otb^^r  of  the  vimou»  places  on  shore  where  men  cxingregate  for  tho 
tmsMiia  trf  li(i%  can  greater  regularity  or  propriety  of  c(»nduct»  or  more 
fillK  and  p'  nnera  be  found,  than  on  board  htT  Majesty's 

ITsiB  I L^' tale  or  highly- coloured  deflcription :  it  ia  only 

pjdur^  of  the  gcneml  charficteTistics  of  the  naval  Bervice*  That 
are  ^xoeplloM  [«,  of  couripe^  too  true.  It  mu^t  alfto  be  admitted  that 
A/t  ^f^mfi^fifm  (W»m  tho  Meet  are  numerous,  and  that,  of  late,  many 
**!  i  "  and  loo  rnaiiy  **  jail-birdu  "  aio  to  be  found  in  the  nav}\ 

'^^'  ly,  can  it  be  denied  thjit,  nt  the  prest^f  trm**,  thp  dUrlnlinr* 

t  it  aught  to  he  in  no  good  a  ^rvice. 

'  'of  discipline  in  Uit  Jkct,  arc  prcuibiy  n^ 

M  d  Tt't^ek  and  national  defences*  Morc- 
Ittf,  wu  r«iJ  of  grave  accusational,  atft;eting  the  characters  of  othcer*  aa 
fflll^mefi ;  bftt  fitill,  oourt*- martial  are  very  ran»;  and  it  is  atiil  exccp- 
lionaL  and  wtfll  fiigh  unprecedented,  for  a  naval  officer,  while  serving,  to 
COEkniit  any  po§*  dt^Huqiifiicy  and  enejii)e  disjuiiisial  from  the  service,  or, 
Vn-t.  fn  nt  \ni  th\y  or  CHinmand,  The  general  tendency  of  tlie  naval 
eertatnly  to  get  rid  entirely  of  all  blackguanlfl  and  mm  of 
be  tJiey  high  or  be  they  low.  If  there  be  one  case  that 
ftUo  this  fitaterarnt,  there  are  fifty  to  contirm  it.  If  A 
r,  or  guiu-dtan,  who  may  read  thia,  nhould  heave  a  i*ig]i  and 
*n  or  nephi^w  ruin^id  through  loone  and  extruvagant  habitA 
n  of  b«r  Xajeftty'w  tthipa,  tlrut,  too,  ii  an  exoepiion^d  cnMi,  thni 
iidur  onu  or  two  hien  of  the  hmidr«»da  now 

With  fwjwct  \f^  d^-iijotive  disicipline  ii»  the  navy,  it  m  uiainly  to  l*e 
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attributed  to  the  large  infiux  of  newly  raisied  men  during  the  fasi  two 
years,  and  especially  since  the  bounty  proclamation  of  April,  1859.  But 
this  indificipline  might  be  more  truly  cliaracterized  ue  disorderly  conduct, 
rather  than  anything  approaching  cheaffecrion  to  the  service  or  mutinon* 
insubordination.  Since  Aprils  1859,  to  the  present,  date,  the  fleet  baa 
increased  from  GO, 000  to  80,000 ;  and  according  to  a  return  lately 
Bented  to  Parliament,  by  which  it  appeared  that  16,000  had  entered 
navy  in  twelve  months,  when  the  increased  number  remaining  at  the  end 
of  that  time  was  only  11,000,  at  least  some  30,000  must  have  entered  to 
raifie  the  increase  of  20,000  since  April,  1859.  The  question  naturally 
ariaes,  what  has  become  of  flie  difference  of  10,000  men  between  those 
numbers?  Taking  the  same  parliamentary^  return  as  a  sound  ba^s  for  the 
answer,  we  may  conclude  that  of  these  men  not  fewer  than  5,000  deserted; 
or,  to  upeak  more  accurately,  tliat  5,300  had  detserted,  and  some  300 
deserters  during  the  same  period  had  been  apprehended  or  returned  volun- 
tarily to  their  ships.  The  remainder  will  be  made  up  of  those  who  had 
died,  were  invalided,  or  were  discharged  the  service  by  purchase,  or  free, 
or  had  been  pensioned.  From  the  same  data  we  may  conclude  that  the 
majority  of  these  deserters  had  been  paid  bounty  money— amounting,  at  a 
low  average  of  alt  the  rates  that  have  been  paid,  to  5/.  each  man;  that 
many  of  them  had,  jn  addition,  been  gmnted  gratuitous  clothing  worA 
about  2/.  lO*.,  and  all  of  them  gratuitous  bedding,  and  mess-traps  (all 
under  very  recent  regulations  since  April,  1859)^  of  the  value  of  16^* 
.  or  17s.;  and  that  many  of  them  were,  besides,  in  debt  to  the  Crown  for 
other  supplies. 

Several  years  ago,  when  a  retuni  of  deserters  was  fiimiAhed  to  Par- 
liament, it  api^eared  that  money  was  generally  due  to  men  on  their 
**  running,'^  as  it  is  called;  but  at  that  period  wages  in  the  navy  were  not 
so  closely  paid  up  as  tliey  now  are  by  recent  regulations.  It  will  scarcely 
be  out  of  the  way  if  we  conclude,  that  each  deserter  causes  a  loss  to  the 
country  of  SL  to  10/.  at  the  present  time.  But  if  that  be  doubted,  we 
must  remember  that  this  loss  is  the  least  part  of  the  real  expense  to  the 
countr}'.  The  time,  wages,  food,  and  training  of  the  man  have  been  a 
loss — and  is  generally  a  loss,  not  merely  to  the  Eoyal  Navy,  but  to  the 
naval  service  of  the  whole  country.  Only  a  fraction  of  deacrters  come 
back  to  us  at  all;  at  least  not  till  after  many  years,  when  they  may  have 
outgrown  their  former  personal  appearance.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
every  man  raised  ibr  the  navy  is  estimated  to  cost  lit.;  so  that  every  5,000 
deserters  cost  the  country  55,000/.  on  that  account  alone.  But  add  to 
this  the  average  bounty,  gratuitous  clothing,  &c,,  and  debts  (say  9t), 
taking  the  whole  as  only  20/.  per  mati,  and  we  have  100,000/.  dead  loss ; 
not  reckoning  the  cost  of  keeping,  paying,  feedings  and  training  men  who 
ailerwards  run  away.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  very  large  margin  for 
raising  wages,  and  yet  making  a  better  bargain  tlian  now,  if  rai&ing  wagw 
in  the  navy  would  prevent  desertions. 

The  kte  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  Sir  Jamea  Graliam  also,  strongly 
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^fiposed  tht  gnttl  tt  bounty  foJr  ramiiig  tlie  numbers  of  the  Fleet  in  185t). 
Sir  Chvrlc*  ttft«nnirdft  moved  Cov  a  return  of  the  number  of  deserters, 
b&Q^  iiAiier  Uue  impreasiou  iliat  ihey  would  *be  found  to  have  been 
notii  more  nnm^rons  since  the  bcmitj  had  been  granted*  This  is  in 
icoardAnc«  witli  tlic  long  experience  of  the  War  Department,  where  it 
»  feond  that  dt*^^tlons  tkxn  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
%ty*      Indeed^  it  ia  w*  i  that  deeerters  make  a  trade  of  bounty, 

I  in  tniuiy  Gases  hare  .^u  jy  entered  the  army,  mihtia,  and  navy 

Nsftasidi  or  marines.  But  it  did  not  appear  from  the  return  prepared 
rSiT  ChArless  Napier,  tliattbc  pro|x3rtion  of  deserters  from  the  navy  had 
i  iitcreaaed^  If  at  all.  Of  courstf^  all  the  advocates  for  boimty  inime- 
^icize  upoa  this  as  a  fact  which  proves  their  views  to  be  right.  But 
i  nothing  of  the  sort.  Statistics  require  careful  handling.  If  bare 
ili  an*  taken,  they  are  worthless ;  nay,  woi-ae,  they  are  deceptive. 
bounty  doea  not  increase  desertion,  if  it  fails  to  reduce  the 
of  dcaeHcrs  it  must  be  condemned  as  a  great  waste  of  money. 
Rat  tKct  bounty  was  only  given  in  1859,  and  tJie  retmn  moved  for  was 
twelve  monthd  immediately  following ;  in  which  time  it  could 
•  bt  fxpected  that  those  who  had  becTi  tempted  to  enter  merely 
oflrf  of  bc>nnfy»  had  liad  suihcient  leisure  to  i*epent  them  of 
hnpin  and  run  away.  The  next  yearns  desertions  will  better  show 
horn  ih9  boQnty  system  is  calculated  to  affect  tlie  navj  in  the  long  rxm ; 
t  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  desertions  are  largely  on  the 
hey  not  been,  doubtless  the  gratifying  lixct  would  have 
I  publicly  stated  by  the  naval  authoritiea, 
^3(itli  in  the  army  and  navy,  bomity  should  be  abolished*  It  is  the 
of  an  almost  barbarous  custom,  offered  as  a  bribe  or  bait  to 
T  loose  characlerH,  tempting  them  to  make  a  bad  bargain 
»-!  lud  scn^e  fur  loAver  vvjiges,  in  consideration  of  a  gum  paid 

dovrn^  60  be— <«s  it  almost  alwaysi  is — mis-spent  and  wasted  in  debauchery. 
Cooplttd  HA  it  is  with  ^^Bringing  money,*'  scarcely  anything  can  be 
iam^iiaed  more  demoralising  in  it«  tendency  :  and  yet  it  is  done  in  the 
Txr.\  iticn  J     This  **  bringing  money''   is  given  to   the  crimps 

%»i  ^  to  the  naval  ixmduzvous ;  and   half  the  poor  fellow's 

ixib«  t»  nifto  authorized  to  be  assigned  to  the  crimps  and  low  lodging- 
kiBiiiie  keepcm^  in  repayment  of  quasi  debtn  due  to  them, — debts  which 
toild  probubly  not  have  been  incurred  but  for  this  meani*  of  repayment. 
Thaponr  fellow's  trunk  is  kept  as  a  pledge,  till  the  othcer  who  enters  him 
irtlie  fttTy  has  bad  the  assignment  of  half  **  the  Queen's  bounty  "  niadi^ 
lit  lo  iiYoor  of  tlio  lodging*house  keeper ;  and  when  ^^  Jack ''  goes  to  get 
kiibox  *  ""  '  Hnd  it  has  been  opened,  imd  all  his  clothes  stolen 
Ifei  ic]«  iity  has  been  to  him  altogether  a  curse  and  an 

lotai     Here  is  a  traditicin  of  the  past,  tJiat  has  been^ — not  handed 
tmbroktsn,  and  therefore  allowed  to  eadst  merely  from  our  fami- 
Hwity  wiih  its  abominjitiona — but  revived  wlien  it  had  passed  away 
(bom  one  branch  of  U.M.*6  servico — revived  in  these  days, 
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when  sailors'  homes  were  instituted  and  had  wcU-uigh  succeedtid 
«wreping  away  the  race  of  crimps  altogether — revived  against  the  €!arn«»t 
[  remonstrance  ofSir  J mneH  Graham,  the  only  living  statesaum  who  haaer^ 
presided  at  ihe  Admiralty  for  n  longer  period  than  three  short  yeftral 
Sir  Jimiea  hiniself  waa  at  the  Admiralty  nhogether  for  about  iux  ye^ra; 
while  Sir  John  l^akbgton,  who  carried  tlie  re-enactment  of  bounty,  had 
I  not  then  one  single  yent's  experience  of  naval  allaij-s  I  ' 

If  anything  were  wanted  more  to   show  the  inexpediency  of  giving 

bounty  in  185*^,  it  ia  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  gratuitoiui  bedding 

and  mess- traps  were  allowed  to  all  men  entering  the  navy,  and  a  auit  of 

.elothing  besidca,  worth  5?/,  10^.,  to  all  men  entering  for  tenyeai*a'  contiauaiM 

•ervice*      Even  this  grant  of  clothing  is  rather  an  encouragement  to  meit 

to  flell  the  clothes  they  liave  and  drink  the  proeeeda,  knowing  they  can 

have  a  fre&h  *^  rig-out "  by  merely  fiigriing  an  engagement  to  fterve  for  ten 

years.     The  men  are  treated  as  improvident^  and  they  arc  made  improW- 

piient  by  such  a  system.  What  they  have  thus  been  titught  to  do  oi>ce  they 

tre  likely  to  do  again;  they  remember  the  ooaree  sweetness  of  their  etoleit 

raters,  and  my  to  themselve?^  **  Only  the  price  of  another  jacket  wiJl  be 

leharged  ai^aitifit  my  wage^;"  w*  they  eell  or  pawn  it,  and  ailerwards^  when 

IB  ih'hK  they  desert. 

It  is  not  intended  hei'e  to  go  minutely  into  tlie  pecuUar  manner  in 
which  the  Roamen  of  various  grades  are  paid  in  the  Hoyal  Kavy.  But 
take  one  claRS : — An  able  fleamiin  entered  for  ten  years^  continuoui 
Rcrvicc^  besides  his  budding  and  mei^s-lniijs  (on  joining  worth  ICi*.),  will 
have  clothing  worth  more  than  2f.  10*\  also  given  to  him.  His  wagei 
per  month  are  2i,  05»  UL  If  he  h  a  trained  gunner,  he  will  hare  in 
addition  Id.  a  day  ;  or,  if  a  isecond -class  seaman -gunner,  2iL  a  day  ;  or,  H 
a  first-class  seaman-gunner,  4(/.  a  day ;  if  cjualified  as  a  diver,  Id,  a  day, 
and  1.*.  Gd.  an  hour  when  diving.  If  he  has  earned  a  good-condnct 
l>adge,  he  will  have  another  additional  It/,  a  day  j  if  t^fx>  badge^  2  c?.  a  day; 
if  three  badges,  3d.  a  day.  If  a  sick-berth  attcjidant,  he  may  hare  8«f,| 
H/?.,  or  id.t  or  half  these  Bum»,  per  da}^  extra,  according  to  cb'cumstanen^ 
He  w  ill  have  hi»  rations  aleo,  more  than  he  can  cat,  of  which  men  used 
to  save  a  quantity,  Taltied  at  about  1 1</,  a  day ;  and  the  allowance  has 
since  been  increased  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  late  Manning  Ccmi-* 
mifision.  He  haf^  frequent  leave  granted  him  when  in  port,  and  oq  n* 
turning  home  is  allowed  a  ftix-wcek«*  run  at  a  time,  with  a  railway  pui 
to  his  door^  and  he  may  return  to  the  flag-ship  of  tlie  port  most  conyenknt 
for  him,  K  he  is  hurt  by  an  accident,  or  ^founded  in  action,  he  baa  a 
gratuity  or  pension  awarded  him  according  to  circumstanceB.  If  tick,  he 
is  sent  to  hospital,  and  has  treatment  perfectly  free  when  aboard  until 
tnred  or  sent  homCj  with  his  pay  ninning  on  all  the  time;  if  in  England, 
he  baa  free  hospital  treatment  for  ninety  days,  and  atler  that  only  * 
email  deduction  is  made  from  hia  pay  till  aired.  If  his  services  afit 
not  wanted  after  ten  years,  he  may  have  a  penmun  of  6cf.  a  day ;  after 
Meen  years,  a  penaion  of  8d. ;  or  if  he  serves  for  twen^  yeara  aikir 
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be  ii  18,  lie  is  entitled  to  the  long-service  pension,  ranging  from  9/.  4«. 
to  402. :  moreoTcr,  in  counting  his  time,  additions  are  made  to  it,  of  one^ 
fifth,  for  inatance,  fi>r  service  as  a  seaman-gunner;  and  his  possession 
of  badgea,  his  haring  served  as  superior  or  inferior  petty  officer,  and 
rariofaa  other  things,  axe  reckoned  as  grounds  of  increase.  Or,  if  he 
prefers  to  live  in  Greenwidi  Hospital,  he  may  go  there  and  be  clothed  and 
fed;  but  in  the  present  poor  state  of  that  once  noble  institution,  this 
tboold  not  be  ooimtod  among  the  boons  held  out  to  seamen  to  enter  the 
nary.  Then  there  are  medals  and  money  gratuities,  on  paying  off;  but 
u  they  are  granted  in  very  meagre  proportions  to  a  whole  ship's  crew, 
only  a  lottery-minded  man  could  possibly  reckon  on  them  as  a  ground  for 
entering  ihe  serrice. 

Let  us  take  breath  now,  and  glance  at  the  Navy  List,  where  we  shall 
find  other  possible  ecmtingent  advantages  to  a  man-of-war's  man  I  There 
ii  not  a  common  seaman,  a  first  lieutenant,  a  captain,  or  a  lord  of  the 
Admiralty —  even  if  he  has  been  a  year  or  two  in  office — ^who  is  able, 
aaleas  indeed  he  speaks  by  the  card,  to  count  off  one-half  of  them  upon 
Us  fingers.  And  these  benefits  only  relate  to  an  able  seaman ;  who  may 
rise  to  be  leadii^  seaman,  or  stoker;  or  one  of  the  cooper's,  carpenter's, 
trmourer's,  blacksmith*8,  or  sailmaker's  crew ;  or  a  painter,  captain  of  the 
Mdj  yeoman  of  storerooms,  caulker's  mate,  cooper,  coxswain  of  the  cutter, 
pianaoe,  or  baige,  captain  of  the  mizentop,  foretop,  maintop,  of  the  after- 
guard, £>recastley  or  captain  of  the  guard,  cook,  or  steward,  &c,  &c.  &e. 
To  each  and  all  these  and  other  different  grades,  numbering  by  hundreds, 
are  assigned  wages  ranging  upwards  to  3/.  Qs,  9d,  a  month,  and  down- 
wards to  1/.  85.  b(L  (excluding  the  two  classes  of  boys),  besides  the  various 
pennies,  twopences,  and  threepences  which  may  be  added  to  each.  It 
would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate,  aftd  difficult  to  understand,  the  inge- 
iiions  complication  and  plethora  of  benefits,  which  well-meaning  Boards  of 
Admiralty  have  thus  from  time  to  time  devised,  as  ever  varied  and  ever 
new  attractions  for  the  naval  service. 

If  one  could  get  at  the  result  of  this  preposterous  system  of  regulating 
wages,  we  should  find  that  men  in  the  Royal  Navy  are  really  more  highly 
paid  than  in  merchant  ships.  But  instead  of  this  patchwork  system 
there  ought  to  be  certain  distinctive  classes  of  Forecastle  Officers — "  petty 
f'fficers"  id  a  bad  name:  and  non-naval  readers  must  remember  it  is  not 
applied  to  the  "  young  gentlemen,"  the  little  cadets  and  middies,  but  to 
the  great  hulking  Long  Tom  Coffins  and  broad-shouldered  Ben  Braces  and 
Tom  Bowlings  of  the  service  I  There  should  also  be  a  few  distinctive  classes 
cf  Able  Seamen ;  into  which  several  grades,  men  should  be  promoted  upon 
their  acquiring  superior  qualifications  combined  with  good  conduct.  The 
men's  badges  for  good  behaviour  should  be  given  for  honour,  and  count 
towards  their  thus  rising  to  a  higher  class ;  and  the  wages  in  each  class 
ihould  be  distinctive — a  liberal  rate  of  pay,  with  no  twopenny-halfpenny 
idditions,  and  rising  gradually  from  the  rate  for  a  second-class  boy  up  to 
that  for  warrant  officers.     No  bounty  need  then  be  given  :    **  bringing 
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money  "  should  be  abolished,  of  course.  Neither  are  gratuitoos  clothing, 
bedding,  or  mess-traps  needed :  let  men  buy  their  own  things,  and  pay 
for  them  put  of  their  liberal  wages,  and  they  will  value  them  all  the  more. 
No  short-service  pensions,  either,  should  be  promised — ^this,  also,  is  a 
demoralizing  expedient  ;  for,  give  a  hale  young  man  of  easy  morals  6(f. 
a  day  without  labour,  and  he  will  almost  certainly  become  a  lazy,  loafing, 
sneaking,  guzzling  drone,  picking  up  odd  jobs,  or  living  mainly  upon  the 
laundry-work  of  his  wife :  he  will  soon  forget  what  it  is  to  earn  a  fair 
day^s  wages  for  a  fair  day's  laboiu:.  £ven  the  long-service  pension,  had 
better  be  given,  not  afk*r  twenty  years,  but  only  when  the  recipient  is 
worn  out;  and  then  let  it  be  liberal.  And  further,  let  Greenwich 
Hospital  be  restored  to  what  the  good  Queen  Anne  intended  it  to  be, 
and  prove  a  real  longed-for  haven  of  rest  for  our  wearied  hearts  of  oak. 

Do  these  things,  and  let  the  rates  of  wages  be  clearly  and  unmistake- 
ably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  and  higher  than  in  the  American 
navy ;  and  this  country  will  have  the  selection  of  the  best  men  for  the 
fleet  out  of  the  three  or  four  htmdrcd  thousand  British  tars  who  now 
brave  the  billows  in  the  two  hemispheres.  All  things  considered,  the 
change  would  probably  not  cost  so  much  as  we  are  now  paying ;  but  if  it 
did  cost  somewhat  more  it  would  be  worth  the  cost.  As  to  the  periods 
for  which  men  should  be  hired,  we  should  follow  the  example  of  America. 
Take  the  men  for  three  years,  or  a  commission,  and  then  let  them  go  if 
they  will.  If  they  return  to  another  ship  within  three  months,  let  them 
be  paid  without  interruption,  and  re-enter  them  for  another  three  or  four 
years.  Let  dismissal  from  the  service  be  the  ordinary  punishment  for  the 
\m worthy.  Make  it  a  favour  to  take  men  again ;  and  only  do  so  if  they 
have  very  good  characters.  Pass  even  these  by  degrees  away  from  the 
navy  for  a  time,  and  take  in  fresh  ordinary  seamen  for  man-of-war's 
training.  Do  in  this  way  what  the  French  do  in  theirs.  All  the  mer- 
cantile marine  will  thus  become  our  Naval  Keserve;  and  whenever  a 
Queen's  ship  wants  men  they  will  crowd  to  man  her. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Intebneoine. 

',  be  conceived  that  there  was  some  feeling  of  triumph  at  Plums tead 
when  the  wife  of  the  rector  returned  home  T^dth  her  daughter, 
tite  bride  elect  of  the  Lord  Dumbello,  The  heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartletop 
Yll»  in  wealthy  tlie  most  conaiderable  unmarried  young  nobleman  of  the 
he  was  noted,  too,  as  a  man  diiHcult  to  be  pleased,  as  one  who  was 
'  tae  and  who  gave  himself  airs, — and  to  have  been  Belected  as  the 
f  such  a  man  ha  this  was  a  great  thing  Cot  the  daughter  of  a  pari^i 
We  have  seen  in  what  manner  Uie  happy  girrs  mother  com- 
Btcd  the  fact  to  Lady  Lufton,  hiding,  as  it  were,  her  pride  under  a 
US  I  and  we  have  seen  also  how  meekly  the  happy  giri  bore  her  own  great 
jbtnac,  applying  herself  humbly  to  the  packing  of  her  clothes,  aa  though 
^  ignored  her  own  glory. 

But  nevertheless  there  was  triumph  at  Plumatead  Episcopi*  Tlio 
Jnothtir,  when  fthe  returned  homey  began  to  feel  that  she  had  been 
tkiTDUghly  siucccasful  in  the  gieat  object  of  her  life.  While  she  was  yet 
tft  London  she  had  hardly  reali^ted  her  satiafuction,  and  there  were  doubt« 
tlicn  whether  the  cup  might  not  be  dashed  from  her  lipa  before  it  was 
^ed.  It  might  be  that  even  the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartletop  was 
to  parental  authority,  and  that  barriers  should  qiring  up  between 
-  jMd  and  her  coronet  ;  but  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind.  Thej 
ft^Ldfcjicon  had  been  closeted  with  the  marquis»  and  Mrs,  Grantly  ha 
^  d  with  the  marchioness;  and  though  neither  of  those  nobta 

j^  •  expressed  themselves  gratified  by  their  ion's  proposed  n 

l^p,  to  also  neither  of  them  had  made  any  attempt  to  prevent  it.  Lord 
^Umbdlo  was  a  man  who  had  a  will  of  liia  own, — as  the  Gnmttys  boasted 
¥««*,  III. — JiO.  hL  7, 
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aDiongat  tliemselves.  Poor  Griselda !  the  day  may  perhaps  come  when 
thia  fact  of  her  lord's  masterful  will  may  not  to  ber  be  matter  of  much 
"boasting.  But  in  London,  as  I  was  saying,  there  had  been  uo  time  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  family  joy.  The  work  to  be  done  was  nervous  in  its 
nature,  and  aelf-glorificalion  might  have  been  fatal ;  but  now,  when  they 
were  safe  at  Plmnstead,  the  great  truth  burst  upon  them  in  all  its 
splendour. 

Mrs.  Grantly  had  but  one  daiighter,  and  the  formation  of  that  eliild^a 
character  and  her  estabhaliment  in  the  world  had  been  the  one  main  object 
of  tlie  mother's  life.  Of  Griaelda's  great  beauty  the  Plumstead  household 
had  long  been  conscious ;  of  her  discretion  also,  of  her  conduct,  and  of  her 
demeanour  there  had  been  no  doubt.  But  the  father  had  sometimes 
hinted  to  the  mother  that  he  did  not  tbink  that  Grizzy  was  quite  so  clever 
as  her  brothers.  "  I  don*t  iigree  with  you  at  all,"  Mrs.  Grantly  had 
answered.  ^^  Be^des,  what  you  call  cleverness  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  a 
girl ;  she  is  perfectly  ladyhke ;  even  you  won't  deny  that.- '  The  archdeacon 
had  never  wished  to  deny  it,  and  was  now  fain  to  admit  that  wlmt  he  had 
called  cleverness  was  not  necessary  in  a  young  lady. 

Jii  this  period  of  the  family  glory  the  archdeacon  himself  was  kept  a 
little  io  abeyance,  and  was  hardly  allowed  free  intercourse  with  his  own 
magnificent  child.  Indeed,  to  give  him  las  due,  it  must  be  said  of  him  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  walk  in  the  triumphal  procession  which  moved 
witJi  stately  step,  to  and  fro,  through  the  Barchc»ter  regions.  He  kissed 
hia  daughter  and  blessed  her,  and  Kide  her  love  her  husband  and  be  a 
good  wife ;  Imt  such  iajunctious  as  these,  seeing  how  splendidly  she  had 
done  her  duty  in  securing  to  hei-self  a  nmrquis,  seemed  out  of  place  and 
almost  vulgar.  Giila  about  to  marry  curates  or  sucking  barristers  should 
be  told  to  do  their  duty  iu  tl^at  station  of  hfe  to  which  God  might  be  caU* 
ing  them  ;  but  it  seemed  tu  be  almost  aa  impertinence  in  a  father  to  give 
such  an  injunction  to  a  iutnre  marcliionesa. 

*'  1  do  not  think  that  you  have  any  ground  for  fear  on  her  behalf"  said 
Mrs.  Gnuitly,  "  seeing  in  what  way  she  has  hitherto  conducted  herself/* 

'*  She  has  been  a  good  girl/'  said  the  archdeacon,  *'but  she  is.  about 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  great  temptation/' 

*^  She  has  a  strength  of  mind  suited  for  any  position,'*  rephed  Mis. 
Grantly,  vain-gloriously. 

But  nevertheless  even  the  archdeacon  moved  about  througli  the  dose 
at  Barcliester  with  a  somewhat  prouder  «tep  since  the  tidings  oi  this 
alliance  liad  become  known  there.  The  time  had  been — ^in  the  latter 
days  oi  his  father's  hfetime — ^when  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  cdose. 
The  dean  had  been  old  and  inlirm,  and  Dr,  Grantly  had  wielded  the 
bishop's  authority.  But  since  that  things  had  altered,  A  new  bishop 
had  come  there,  absolutely  hostile  to  him*  A  new  dean  had  also  come, 
who  was  not  only  his  £riend,  hut  the  brother-in-law  of  his  wile ;  but  even 
this  advent  had  leasenud  the  authority  of  the  archdoaoon.  The  yicars 
choral  did  not  hang  upon  his  words  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  and  the 
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miDcrr  csnotiA  smiled  in  rettun  to  his  smile  less  obsequioualj  when  ihey 
OMt  lim  in  \ht  clerical  circles  of  Barch ester.  But  now  it  seemed  tliat  his 
cU  muptrmhcj  was  restored  to  hijn.  Id  the  mindfi  of  many  men  an  arch- 
iliaf  iW,  who  was  the  ikther-in-law  of  a  marqui%  w;i6  himself  as  good  as 
aajr  T^aliop.  He  did  not  aaj  much  of  his  new  cosmectioii  to  others  beside 
ill*  dcBn^  but  he  was  conscious  of  the  &ct,  and  consctoiia  also  of  the 
lofleeted  glory  which  shooe  around  his  own  head. 

JBat  as  rcgairdjs  Mrs.  Grantly  it  may  be  said  that  she  mored  in  an 
tmtmdmg  proce^ion  of  stately  ovation.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  she 
lly  talked  to  her  friends  and  neighbours  of  Lord  Dumbello  and  the 
She  was  by  far  too  wise  for  such  folly  as  that,  Tbe  coming 
^BitnBB  haring  been  once  announced^  the  name  of  Ilartletop  was  hardly 
ttflnHooed  by  her  out  of  her  own  domestic  circle.  But  she  assumed,  with 
mm  mum  tlmt  was  surprising  even  to  herself,  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  mighty 
1^— **>  She  went  through  her  work  of  morning  calls  as  though  it  were 
Imt  bofliiiess  to  be  affable  to  the  country  gentry.  She  astonished  her 
■iJTT.  the  clean's  Mrife,  by  the  simplicity  of  her  grandeur ;  and  con- 
defloatidad  to  Mrs.  Pruudie  in  a  manner  which  nearly  broke  that  lady^s 
beart*  ^  I  shall  be  even  with  her  yet/'  aaid  Mrs.  Proudie  to  herself,  who 
had  ootitrived  to  Jeam  various  very  deleterious  circumstances  respecting 
the  Htftletop  family  since  the  news  about  Lord  Dumbello  and  Griaclda 
M  baoome  known  to  her, 

Gruelda  hex«elf  was  carried  about  in  tbe  procession,  taking  but  little 
prt  is  it  of  her  own,  like  an  Eastern  god.  She  suffered  her  motljer's 
omtmm  and  smiled  in  her  mother*8  face  as  she  listened  to  her  own 
iniaea,  but  her  triumph  waa  apparently  within.  To  no  one  did  she  say 
■Mboa  the  subject,  and  greatly  disgusted  the  old  family  houscJteeper  by 
dadiaing  altogetber  lo  diacnas  the  future  Dumbello  menage.  To  her  aunt, 
MiB^  Ambin,  wlio  sfcrore  hard  to  lead  her  into  some  open-hearted  speech 
••  Kt  her  future  aspirations,  she  waa  perfectly  impassive.  "  Oh,  yes,  aunt, 
^  cmsrmf**  and  **  I'H  think  about  it,  aunt  Eleanor,"  or  "  Of  course  I  shall 
la  titti  if  Lord  Dumbello  wiahes  it."  Notliing  beyond  this  could  be  got 
feoBi  Ills' ;  mad  so,  aAer  half-a-do2^  ineffectual  attempts,  Mrs.  Arabin 
limdoned  the  matter. 

But  th«n  there  aroae  the  subject  of  clothes — of  the  wedding  troussetitt ! 
tonrtTir  people  are  wont  to  say  that  tlie  taikir  makes  the  man.  Were 
I  mA  m  one,  I  might  certainly  assert  that  the  milliner  makes  the  bride. 
Am  rqiiiTding  her  bridehood,  in  distinction  either  to  her  girlhood  or  lia* 
vx&hood — as  being  a  line  of  plain  demarcation  between  those  two  periods 
ifawonmns  life — the  milliner  doea  do  much  to  make  her.  She  would  be 
hmily  *  brl '  '  '  trousseau  were  not  there.  A  girl  married  witliout 
mmm  wich  e   would  seem  to  pass  into  the  condition  of  a  wife 

witlioui  any  anch  lino  of  demarcation.  Li  that  moment  in  which  she 
&its  laertdJ*  in  the  first  fruition  of  her  marriage  liiiery  she  becomes  a 
iHide ;  and  in  that  other  moment,  when  she  begins  to  act  upon  the  finest 
d  ibfliB  tilings  01  clytliea  to  be  packed  up,  she  becomes  a  wife. 

7— t 
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When  this  subject  was  discussed  Griselda  displajed  no  lack  of  a 
becoming  interest.  She  went  to  work  steadily,  alowly,  and  almost  with 
'solemnity,  as  though  the  business  in  hand  were  one  which  it  would  be 
wicked  to  treat  with  impatience*  She  even  struck  her  mother  with  awe  by 
the  grandeur  of  her  ideas  and  the  depth  of  her  theories.  Nor  let  it  be 
supposed  that  she  rushed  away  at  once  to  the  conaidemtion  of  the  great 
fabric  which  was  to  he  the  ultimate  sign  and  mark  of  her  status,  the 
quintessence  of  her  b riding,  the  outer  veil,  as  it  ivere,  of  the  tabernacle 
— ^namely,  her  w^edding- dress.  As  a  great  poet  works  himself  up  by 
degrees  to  that  insjiiration  which  is  necessary  for  the  gi*and  tuming  point 
of  his  epic,  so  did  she  slowly  approach  the  hallow^ed  ground  on  which  she 
would  flit,  with  her  ministers  around  her,  when  about  to  discuss  the  nature, 
the  extent,  the  design,  the  colouring,  the  structure,  and  the  ornamentation 
of  that  momentoiLS  piece  of  apparel  No ;  there  was  much  indeed  to  be 
done  before  she  came  to  this ;  ond  as  the  poet,  to  whom  I  have  already 
alluded,  first  invokes  his  mui?e,  and  then  brings  his  smaller  events  gra- 
dually out  upon  his  stage,  so  did  Miss  Grantly  with  sacred  fer\^our  ask 
her  mother's  aid,  and  then  prepare  her  list  of  all  those  articles  of  under- 
clothing which  must  be  the  substratum  for  the  visible  magnificence  of  her 
trousseau. 

Money  was  no  object.  We  all  know  what  that  means  ■  and  frequently 
understand,  when  the  words  are  used,  that  a  blaze  of  eplendour  is  to  be 
attained  at  the  cheapest  possible  price.  But,  in  this  instance,  money  unis 
no  object ; — such  an  amount  of  money,  at  least,  as  could  by  any  possibility 
be  spent  on  a  lady's  clothes,  independently  of  her  jewels.  With  reference 
to  diamonds  and  feuch  like,  the  archdeacon  at  once  declared  his  intention 
of  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands — except  in  so  far  as  Lord  Dum- 
bello,  or  the  Hartletop  interest,  might  be  pleased  to  participate  in  the 
selection.  Nor  vfiis  Bits.  Grantly  sorry  for  such  a  decision.  She  was  not 
an  imprudent  woman,  and  would  have  dreaded  the  responsibility  ol 
trusting  herself  on  such  an  oocaaion  among  the  dangerous  temptations  of 
a  jeweller's  shop.  But  as  far  as  silks  and  satins  went — ^in  the  matter  ot 
French  bonnets,  musEns,  velvets,  hata,  riding-habits,  artificial  flowers, 
head-gilding,  curious  nettings,  enamelled  buckles,  golden  tagged  bobbins, 
and  mechanical  petticoats — as  regarded  slioes,  and  gloves,  and  corsets,  and 
8to<^diigs,  and  linen,  and  flannel,  and  caHco — money,  I  may  conscientioasly 
assert,  was  no  object.  And,  under  these  circumstances,  Grisclda  Grantly 
went  to  work  with  a  solemn  industiy  and  a  steady  perseverance  that  was 
beyond  all  praise. 

**  I  hope  she  wUl  be  happy,"  Mrs,  xirabin  said  to  her  sister,  as  the  two 
were  sitting  together  in  the  deim's  drawing-room. 

"  Oh,  yes;  I  think  she  will.    Why  should  she  not?  ''  said  the  mother. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  know  of  no  reason.  But  she  is  going  up  into  a  station  so 
much  above  her  own  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  one  cannot  but  feel 
anxious  for  her." 

*'  I  aliould  fed  much  more  anxiouB  if  ahe  were  going  to  marry  a  poor 
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*  Sftid  Mr8«  Gractly.    *^  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Griselda  was 

fur  a  kigli  positioQ ;  that  nature  intended  her  for  rank  and  state. 

|Tou  pee  ifeai  i»lie  is  uot  a  bit  elated.    She  takca  it  all  as  if  it  were  her  own 

r^hL     I  do  not  tiunk  thut  there  is  any  danger  that  her  head  mU  be 

rued,  if  _vou  mean  that/' 

**  I  was  thinking  rather  of  her  heart/'  said  Mrs.  Arabin. 

never  would  have  taken  Lord  Dumbello  without  loving  him,'' 
Gnuitly,  speaking  rather  cjuickly. 
'  Timl  i»  nut  quite  what  I  mean  eitlier,  Susan.     I  am  ffure  she  would 

IBOi  h*ire  accepted  Imu  had  she  not  loved  him.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  keep 
the  liatfi  fresh  among  all  the  grandeurs  of  high  rank ;  and  it  is  harder  for 
a  girl  Ui  do  so  who  has  not  beeu  bom  to  it,  than  for  one  who  has  enjoyed 
it  a»  h«r  birthright/' 
"  I  don*!  quite  understand  about  fre^ili  heiirts,"  said  Mre.  Grantly, 
petiiakly.  ^*  If  she  does  her  duty,  and  loves  her  husband,  and  fills  the 
fttiiioQ  in  which  God  has  placed  her  with  propriety,  I  don*t  know  that 
wg  need  look  for  anything  more*  1  don't  at  all  approve  of  the  plan 
ii  frightening  a  young  girl  when  she  is  making  her  first  outset  into 
the  world/* 

"  No ;   I  would  not  frighten  her.     I  think  it  would  be  almost  difficult 
to  frighten  Griaelda^** 

I  hope  it  would.  The  great  matter  with  a  girl  is  whether  she  has 
I  brought  up  with  proper  notions  as  to  a  woman's  duty.  Of  course  it 
14  oot  for  lue  to  boast  on  this  subject.  Such  as  she  is,  I,  of  course,  am 
Qsible.  But  I  must  own  that  I  do  not  see  oocasion  to  wish  for  any 
Dge.'*  And  then  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop. 
Among  those  of  her  relations  who  wondered  much  at  the  girFs  fortune, 
hut  allowed  themselves  to  say  but  little,  was  her  grandfather,  JVir.  Harding. 
lie  was  an  old  clergyman,  plain  and  simple  in  his  manners,  and  not 
oocupying  a  veiy  prominent  ix)gitionj  seeing  that  he  was  only  precentor  to 
tlir  chapter.  He  was  loved  by  his  daughter,  Mrs,  Grantly,  and  was  treated 
by  tlte  ai'dideacoD,  if  uot  invariably  with  the  highest  respect,  at  least 
ftlwayp*  with  consideration  and  regard.  But,  old  and  plain  as  he  was,  the 
ng  people  at  Plumstead  did  not  hold  him  in  any  great  reverence.  He 
J  poorer  than  their  other  relatives,  and  made  no  attempt  to  hold  his 
,  high  in  Barsetahire  circles.  Moreover,  in  these  latter  days,  the  home 
flf  hiii  heart  had  been  at  the  deanery.  He  had,  indeed,  a  lodging  of  Ids  own 
Ui  thtt  dty,  but  wa»  gradually  allowing  himself  to  be  weaned  away  from  it, 
If^  had  his  own  bedroom  in  the  dean's  house,  his  own  arm-chair  ia  the 
deau^s  librar}',  and  his  own  corner  on  a  sofa  in  Mra.  Bean's  drawing- 
^  nooia*  It  was  not,  therefore,  necessary  that  he  should  interfei-e  greatly 
H  Ul  ihia  coming  marriage ;  but  still  it  became  his  duty  to  say  a  word 
■  of  cot^^ulation  to  his  granddaughter, — and  perhaps  to  say  a  word  of 
•dvioe. 

rn»y,  my  dear,'*  he  said  to  her — he  always  called  her  Grizzy, 
i  endearment  of  the  appellation  ' 
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jtfoag  lady — "  come  and  fciBs  me,  and  let  me  congratulate  you  on  your 
grest  promotion.     I  do  so  very  heartily." 

"Tliaank  you,  gmndpapa^"  she  aaid,  toutliing  his  forehead  with  her 
lips,  thus  being,  as  it  were,  very  sparrag  wiih  her  kiss.  Biit  thoae  lip* 
now  were  augtist  and  reserved  for  nobler  foreheads  than  that  of  an  old 
cathedral  hack*  For  Mr,  Harding  still  chanted  the  Litany  from  Sunday 
to  Sunday,  unceaeiBgly,  standing  at  that  weU-known  desk  in  the  cathedral 
choir  ;  atid  G  rise  Ida  had  a  thought  in  her  mind  that  when  the  Hartletop 
people  should  hear  of  the  practice  they  would  nt»t  be  delighted.  Dean 
and  archdeacon  might  he  very  wel!,  and  if  her  grandfather  had  even  been 
a  prebendary,  she  might  have  put  up  with  him ;  but  he  had,  she  thought^ 
almost  disgraced  his  family  in  being,  at  his  age,  one  of  the  working  menial 
clergy  of  the  cathedral.  She  kissed  him,  therefore,  sparingly,  and  resolved 
that  her  words  with  him  should  he  few, 

*'  Tou  are  going  to  be  a  great  lady,  Grrizzy,^'  said  he. 

"  Uinpli  !  *'  said  she. 

What  was  she  to  say  when  so  addressed  7 

**  And  I  hope  you  will  be  happy, — and  make  others  happy." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,*^  stiid  she* 

**  But  always  think  most  about  the  latter,  my  dear.  Think  about  the 
happinoBs  of  those  around  you,  and  your  own  will  come  without  thinking. 
Tou  imderstand  that ;  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yesj  I  understand,"  she  said. 

As  they  were  speaking  llr,  Harding  still  held  her  hand,  but  Grisddii 
lefl  it  with  him  unwillingly,  and  therefore  ungracioufily,  looking  as  though 
she  were  dragging  it  from  liim» 

'*  And  Grizzy — ^I  believe  it  'm  quite  as  easy  for  a  rich  countess  to  be 
happy,  as  for  a  dairymaid ** 

Griselda  gave  her  head  a  little  chuck  which  was  produced  by  two 
different  operations  of  her  mind.  The  first  was  a  reflection  that  her 
grandpapa  was  robbing  her  of  her  rank.  She  was  to  be  a  rich  marchiooesB. 
And  the  Kecond  wits  a  feeling  of  anger  at  the  old  man  for  comparing  her 
lot  to  that  of  a  dairymaid. 

"  Quite  as  easy,  I  believe,"  continued  he ;  "  though  others  will  teU  you 
that  it  is  not  so.  But  with  the  countess  as  ^vith  the  dairymaid,  it  must 
depend  on  the  woman  herself.  Being  a  countess — that  fact  alone  wtm*t 
make  you  happy.*' 

**Lord  DurabeOo  at  present  is  only  a  vi&count,"  said  Griselda. 
"  There  is  no  earl's  title  in  the  family." 

**0h!  I  did  not  know,^*  said  Mn  Harding,  relinquishing  his  grand- 
daughter's hand  ;  and,  after  that,  he  troubled  her  with  no  ikrther  advice. 

Both  Mrs.  Proudie  and  the  bishop  had  called  at  Plumstead  since  Mnw 
Grantly  had  come  back  from  London,  and  the  ladies  from  Plumstead,  of 
course,  returned  the  visit.  It  was  natural  tliat  the  Grantlys  and  Proudies 
should  hate  each  other.  They  were  essentially  chiuxrb  people,  and  their 
views  on  all  church  matters  were  antagonistic.     They  had  been  compelled 


Ill  the  diocese^  and  neither  family  liad  so  conqnered 
become  capable  of  magnanimity  and  good-lmmomr. 
Tli«7  did  bate  eadi  otber,  and  tliis  hatred  bad,  at  one  time,  almost  pro- 
duced Mn  absolute  diaM!\<?rance  of  even  the  courtesies  Trbicb  are  no 
between  a  biabop  and  his  clergy.  But  the  bitterness  of  tbis 
rsncodir  bad  been  orercome,  and  the  ladies  of  tbe  families  bad  continued 
ofi  TiMlnag  termji. 

Bui  now  tbis  matcb  waa  almost  more  tban  Mrs.  Proudie  could  bear. 
Hw  gfeaX  diaappointmenfc  which,  ns  sbe  well  knew,  the  Grantlys  bad 
OHSMilitered  in  thsit  matter  of  the  proposed  new  biBbopric  had  it>r  the 
woausnt  mollified  ber.  Sbc  bad  been  able  to  talk  of  poor  dear  Mrs, 
Gimtl^t  **  She  is  bewtbroken,  you  know,  in  tbis  matter,  and  the  repeti* 
Im  of  inch  misibrtuiMS  ia  bard  to  bear/^  the  bad  been  beard  to  eay,  with 
a  fsocnpliioeiicy  which  had  been  quite  becoming  to  her.  But  now  that 
oampIaoeDey  was  at  an  end.  Olivia  Proudie  bad  just  accepted  a  widowed 
fgmAtr  at  a  district  church  in  Bethnal  Green, — a  man  with  three  children, 
lAo  was  dependent  on  pew-rents ;  and  Griselda  Grantly  was  engaged  to 
lilt  eldeat  ton  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartletop !  When  women  are  enjoined 
to  fcf^gire  their  enemies  it  cannot  be  intended  that  such  wrongs  as  these 
dbotOd  be  included. 

Bui  Mrs,  Proudie's  courage  iras  nothing  daunted.  It  may  be  boasted 
«f  her  that  nothing  could  daunt  her  courage.  Soon  after  her  return  to 
Btedieatery  she  and  Olivia — Olivia  being  very  unwifling — had  driven 
wer  to  Plumstead,  and,  not  finding  the  Grantlys  at  home,  had  left  their 
Bills;  and  now,  at  a  proper  interval,  Mrs.  Grantly  and  Griselda  returned 
te  Ttsit.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Miss  Grantly  bad  been  seen  by  the 
IVoiidie  hidies  sinc^  the  fact  of  her  engagement  had  became  known. 

Tho  first  bevy  of  compliments  that  passed  might  be  likened  to  a  crowd 
nfflowcm  on  a  hedge  rosebush.  They  were  beautiful  to  the  ^e  but 
WCTeeo  doeely  environed  by  thorns  that  they  could  not  be  plucked  without 
gnat  danger.  As  long  as  the  compliments  were  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
bed^e-'while  no  attempt  was  made  to  gamer  them  and  realize  their  fruits 
fer  eiyoyment — they  did  no  mii?chief ;  but  the  first  finger  that  was  put 
ibt^  fw  sudi  a  purpose  was  soon  drawn  back,  marked  with  spots  of 
blbod. 

•*  Of  couree  it  is  a  great  match  for  Gnselda,'*  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  in  a  , 
irMsper  the  meekness  of  which  would  have  diHarmed  an  enemy  whose 
WSaponft  were  less  firmly  clutched  tban  those  of  Mrs,  Proudie;   "but, 
iDdepeodently  of  that,  the  connection  is  one  which  is  gratiiying  in  many 
wiys,'' 

**0b,  no  dcrtibt,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

**L«OTd  Dumbello  is  so  completely  his  own  master,'*  continued  Mrs. 
tly,  and  a  slight,  unintended  semi-tone  of  triumph  mingled  itself  with 

miM^CBS  of  that  whisper. 
And  is  likely  to  remain  so,  from  all  T  hear,**  ssid  Mrs.  Proudie,  and 
w  tKintcbed  hand  was  at  once  drawn  batdc. 
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"Of  course  the  eatab- 


*'  and  then  Mrs.  Proudie,  who  was  bkndly 
contiDuijag  her  list  of  oougratulationa,  whispered  her  seDtencc  close  into 
the  ear  of  Mrs,  Grantly,  so  that  not  a  word  of  what  she  said  might  be 
audible  by  the  young  people. 

**  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it,^'  said  ilra.  Grantly  gathering  herself  up, 
**  and  I  don't  believe  it.'* 

**  Oh,  I  may  be  wrong ;  and  Tm  sure  I  hope  so.  But  young  men  will 
be  young  men^  you  know ; — -and  ehildren  will  take  allej  their  parents.  I 
suppose  you  will  see  a  great  deal  of  the  Duke  of  Oniniiun  now/' 

But  Mrs»  Grantly  was  not  a  woman  to  be  knocked  down  and  trampled 
on  without  resistance;  and  thoogh  she  had  been  lacerated  by  the  roae- 
bush  she  was  not  as  yet  placed  altogether  hors  de  combat.  She  said  some 
word  about  the  Dulie  of  Omnium  very  tranquilly,  speaking  of  him  merely 
aa  a  Barsetshire  proprietor,  and  then,  smiling  with  her  sweetest  smile, 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  might  eoon  have  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Tickler;  and  as  she  spoke  she  made  a  pretty  Uttle 
bow  towards  Olivia  Proudie.  Now  lilr.  Tickler  waa  the  worthy  clei^ymatt 
attached  to  tlie  district  church  at  Bethnal  Green, 

"  He'll  be  down  here  in  August,"  said  OhviUj  boldly,  determined  not  to 
be  shamefaced  about  her  love  ail  airs, 

**  YoVU  be  starring  it  about  the  Continent  by  that  time,  my  dear,**  said 
Mrs.  Proudie  to  Griselda.  *^  Lord  Dunibcllo  is  well  known  at  Ilomburg 
and  Ems,  and  places  of  that  sort ;  so  you  will  find  j^ourself  quite  at  Lome,'* 

*'  We  are  gomg  to  Rome,^^  said  Griselda,  majestically. 

*'  1  suppose  Mr.  Tickler  will  come  into  the  diocese  soon,"  said  Mrs,  . 
Grantly.      '^  I   remember   hearing   liim   very    favourably  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  Slope,  who  was  a  friend  of  his." 

Nothing  short  of  a  fixed  resolve  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Grantly  tliat  the 
time  had  now  come  in  which  slio  must  tlurow  away  her  shield  and  stand 
behind  her  sword^  declare  war  to  the  knife  and  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter,  could  have  justified  sucli  a  speech  as  this.  Any  allusion  to 
Mr.  Slope  acted  on  Mra.  Proudie  as  a  red  cloth  is  supposed  to  act  on  a 
bull ;  but  when  tiiat  allusion  connected  the  name  of  Mr.  Slope  in  a  friendly 
bracket  with  that  of  Mrs.  Froudie's  future  son-in-law  it  might  be  certain 
tlxat  the  efiect  would  be  terrific.  And  there  was  more  than  tJiis  :  for  that 
very  Mr.  Slope  had  once  entertained  atidacious  hopes — hopes  not  thought 
to  be  aiidacions  by  the  young  lady  herself— with  reference  to  Miss  OHvia 
Proudie.  All  this  Mrs.  Grantly  knew,  and,  knowing  it,  BtiU  dared  to 
mention  hh  name. 

The  countenance  of  Mrs.  Proudie  became  darkened  with  black  anger 
and  the  polished  smile  of  her  company  manners  gave  place  bdbre  the  out- 
raged fcelinga  of  her  nature. 

**  The  man  you  speak  of,  Mrs.  Grantly,*'  said  she,  **  was  never  known  as 
a  friend  by  Mr.  Tickler/' 

"  Oh,  indeed, '^  said  Mrs.  Grantly.  **  Perhaps  I  have  made  a  mistake. 
I  am  sure  1  have  heard  Mr,  Slope  mention  him." 


I  Mr.  8bpe  wna  ninning  ailer  your  sbtcr,  IMrs.  Grantly,  and  was 
by  her  u&  he  wiis,  you  perhaps  saw  more  of  him  than  I  did." 

**Mr«,  Fmadie,  that  was  never  the  case/' 

**  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the  archdeacon  conceived  it  to  b^  so,  and 
that  be  was  very  unhappy  about  it,"  Now  this,  unfortunately,  was  a  fact 
which  Mis.  Grantly  could  not  deny* 

'*  The  archdeacon  may  have  been  mistaken  about  Mr.  Slope/*  she  said, 
"m»  wrr«  some  other  people  at  Barchester.  But  it  was  you,  I  think, 
Hra.  Pfoudie,  who  were  rei<ponsible  for  bringing  him  here." 

Mr?.  Grantly,  at  tliis  period  of  the  engagement,  might  have  inflicted  a 
£ital  wound  by  referring  to  poor  OUvia's  former  love  affairs,  but  she  was 
no!  dwtitute  of  generosity.  Even  in  the  e^xtrcmest  heat  of  the  battle  she 
k&ew  how  to  spare  the  young  and  tender. 

*' When  I  came  here,  Mrs.  Grantly,  I  little  dreamed  what  a  depth  of 
vkltednefls  might  be  fuund  in  the  very  close  of  a  catliednd  city,"  Kiid 
Mn.  Pmtidie. 

**  TbeJiT  **or  dear  l^livia's  sake,  pray  do  not  bring  poor  ^Ir.  Tickler 
to  Barchestcr." 

**  Mr.  Tickler^  Mi«-  Grantly,  is  a  miin  of  assured  morals  and  of  a 
highly  religious  tone  of  thinking.  I  wish  every  one  could  be  so  safe  as 
ttglfds  their  daughters*  future  prospects  as  I  am." 

**Ye»,  I  know  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  family  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Gfttiitly,  getting  up.  '*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Proiidie ;  good  day, 
Olivia.^ 

**A  great  deal  better  that  than '^     But  the  blow  fell  upon  the 

finpty  air;  for  Mrs.  Grantly  had  already  escaped  on  to  the  stairaL^ie  while 
Uiivia  was  ringing  the  bell  for  the  Bervant  to  attend  the  front-door, 

Mrj5.  Gnvntly,  as  she  got  into  her  carriage,  smiled  filightly,  thinking 

cf  the  battle,   and   aa  she  sat  down  she  gently  pressed  her  daughter*6 

luind.    But  Mrs.  Proudie*8  face  was  still  dark  as  Acheron  when  her  enemy 

wirhdrew,   and  with  angry   tone  bIjb    sent   her    daughter    to  her  work. 

Tickler  will  have  great  reason  to  complain  if,  in  your  position,  you 

. -J^^u  such  habits  of  idleness,"  she  said.     Therefore  I  conceive  that  I 

am  justified  in  saying  that  in  that  encounter  Mrs.  Grantly  was  the 
icror. 


chapter  xu. 

Don    Quixote. 

Ok  iht:  day  on  which  Lucy  had  her  interview  with  Lady  LufVon  the  dean 
^ed  at  Framlcy  Parsonage.  He  and  Robarta  had  known  each  other  since 
t*  had  been  in  the  diocese,  and  now,  owing  to  Mark's  preferment  in 

tl.  r,  had  become  almost  intimate.     The  dean  was  greatly  pleased 

with  the  roanner  in  which  poor  Mr.  Crawley's  diildren  had  been  conveyed 
away  from  Hogglestock,  and  was  inclined  to  open  his  heart  to  the  whole 
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Framley  houediold.  Aa  he  still  had  to  ride  home  he  could  only  allow 
himself  to  Temam  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  but  in  that  half-honr  he  said 
a  great  deal  about  Crawley,  complimented  Bobarts  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  playing  the  part  of  the  Good  Samftritan,  and  then  by 
degrees  informed  him  that  it  had  come  to  hia,  the  dean's  eara,  belbre 
he  left  Barchester^  that  a  writ  was  in  the  hands  of  certain  persona  in 
the  city,  enabling  them  to  seize — ^he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
person  or  the  property  of  the  Ticar  of  Framley. 

The  fact  was  that  these  tidings  had  been  conveyed  to  the  dean  with 
^e  express  intent  that  he  might  put  Hobarts  on  hia  guard ;  but  the  task 
of  speaking  on  such  a  subject  to  a  brother  clergyman  had  been  ao  un- 
pleasant to  him  that  he  had  been  unable  to  introduce  it  tiH  the  last  fire 
minutes  before  his  depart ure. 

**  I  hope  you  will  not  put  it  down  as  an  impertinent  interfei^nce/* 
iaid  the  dean,  apologizing. 

''  No/'  said  Mark  ;  '*  no,  I  do  not  think  that.*'  He  was  ao  sad  si  heait 
that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  speak  of  it. 

"  I  do  not  understand  much  about  such  matters/*  said  the  dean;  "but 
I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  go  to  a  lawyer.  I  ahould  imagine  that 
anything  so  terribly  disagreeable  as  an  arrest  might  be  aToidedJ' 

**  It  ia  a  hard  case,**  said  Mark,  pleading  his  own  cause^  '*  Though 
these  men  have  this  claim  against  me  I  have  never  received  a  ahiUing 
either  in  money  or  money's  worth." 

**  And  yet  your  name  is  to  the  bills  I  **  said  the  dean. 

'^Yes,  my  name  is  to  iho  bills,  certainly,  but  it  waa  lo  oblige  a 
friend.** 

And  then  the  dean,  having  given  his  advice,  rode  away.  He  oould 
not  understand  how  a  clergyman,  situated  as  was  Mr.  Robcoia,  could  find 
himself  called  upon  by  friendaliip  to  attach  his  name  to  accommodation 
bills  which  he  had  not  the  power  of  liquidating  when  due  I 

On  that  evening  they  were  both  wretched  enough  at  the  parsoo^e. 
Hitherto  Mark  had  Loped  that  pxhapa;,  afler  all,  no  absolutely  hostile 
steps  would  be  taken  against  him  with  reference  to  these  bills.  Some 
nnibreseen  chance  might  occur  in  his  favour,  or  the  persona  bnlHirig 
them  might  consent  to  take  small  instalments  of  payment  from  time  to 
time ;  but  now  it  seemed  that  the  evil  day  was  actually  coming  upon 
him  at  a  blow.  He  had  no  longer  any  secrets  from  his  wife.  Should 
he  go  to  a  lawyer?  and  if  so,  to  what  lawyer?  And  when  he  had 
found  his  lawyer,  what  fihould  he  say  to  him  7  Mrs.  Kobarta  at  one 
time  suggested  that  everything  should  be  told  to  Lady  Lufton.  Mark, 
however,  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  that.  **  It  would  seem,**  he  aaid, 
**  as  thongh  I  wanted  her  to  lend  me  the  money*'* 

On  the  following  morning  Mark  did  ride  into  Barchester,  dreading 
however,  lest  he  ahould  be  arrested  on  his  journey,  and  he  did  see  a 
lawyer.  During  his  absence  two  calls  were  made  at  the  parsonage — 
one  by  a  very  rough-looking  individual,  who  left  a  suspicious  document 
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tlie   eervant,   purporting  to  be  an  inflation — not   to 
of  the  jtidges^f  the  land;  and  the  other  call  was  made 
hy  Lady  Lolton  Id  petw>o. 

Mm*  Robmts  had  determined  to  go  down  to  Framley  Court  on  tTiiit 
6mf,  In  Bceordance  with  her  usual  custom  she  would  have  been  there  wi  r  1 1 1  n 
a&  hcFixr  or  two  of  Lady  Lufton^s  return  from  London ,  but  things  between 
llieiii  were  not  now  as  they  usually  had  been.  Thia  a^air  of  Lucy's 
atift  make  a  dl^erence,  let  them  both  resolve  to  the  contrary  as  they 
l^fat.  And,  indeed,  Mrs.  Robarts  had  founfJ  that  the  cloaeneaa  of  her 
fe^mmcj  with  Frainley  Court  had  been  diminishing  from  day  to  day 
Lucy  had  first  begun  to  be  on  ^iendly  terms  with  Lord  Lulton, 
that  she  had  been  less  at  Framley  Court  than  usual ;  she  had 
bard  fit)m  Lady  Lufton  less  frequently  by  letter  during  her  absence 
fbai  Ae  had  done  in  fbrmer  years,  and  was  aware  that  she  was  less 
implicitly  bnisted  with  all  the  affairs  of  tlie  parixdi.  This  had  not  made 
hflr  ^ogryt  ibr  she  was  in  a  manner  conscious  that  it  must  be  so.  It 
flwie  har  unhappy,  but  what  could  she  do  ?  She  could  not  blame  Lucy, 
not  csmld  she  blame  Lady  Luflon.  Lord  Lufton  she  did  blame,  but  she 
Cd  eo  in  the  hearing  of  no  one  but  her  husband. 

Ker  mind,  howerer,  was  made  up  to  go  over  and  bear  the  first  brunt 
flf  !i«r  ]adyilup*s  arguments,  when  she  was  stopped  by  her  ladyship's 
vmmL  J£  it  were  not  for  this  terrible  matter  of  Lucy's  love^a  matter 
«ii  whicii  ihey  could  not  now  be  silent  when  tbey  met — there  would  be 
tvfoij  Bobjecta  of  pleaamt,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  unpleasant  conversation. 
Sot  ev«n  then  there  would  be  those  terrible  bills  hanging  over  her 
Qoncieiioe,  and  ahnoat  crushing  her  by  their  weight.  At  the  moment 
in  whicli  Lady  Lui^on  walked  up  to  the  drawing-room  window,  Mrs. 
I£4>lMUrtii  held  in  her  hand  that  ominous  invitation  from  the  judge.  Would 
it  not  be  well  that  she  should  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  all,  disregarding 
what  her  husband  had  said  ?  It  might  be  well :  only  this — she  had 
ttCTcr  yet  done  anything  in  oppodtion  to  her  husband's  wishes.  So  she 
ttd  the  alip  within  her  desk^  and  left  the  matter  open  to  consideration. 
The  interview  commenced  with  an  affectionate  embrace^  Ha  was  a 
of  course.  *'  Dear  Fanny /^  and  "  Dear  Lady  Lufton,*'  was  said 
them  with  all  the  usual  ^varmth.  And  then  the  first  inquiry  was 
I  made  about  the  children,  and  the  second  about  the  school.  For  a  minute 
K  or  two  Mr»,  Robarts  thought  that,  perhaps,  nothing  was  to  be  aaid  about 
H  Xmy.  If  it  pleased  Lady  Lufton  to  be  silent  she,  at  leaat,  would  not 
B  OQBimeoce  the  subject. 

■   *       *nien  there  waa  a  word  or  two  spoken  about  Mts.  Podgena'  baby,  after 
whidi  Lady  Lufton  asked  whether  Fanny  were  alone. 

••  Yes^**  taid  Mrs,  Robarts.     **  Mark  has  gone  over  to  Bordiester." 
"  I  hope  he  wiD  not  be  long  before  he  lets  me  see  him.     Perhaps  he 
call  to-morrow.     Would  you  both  oome  and  dine  to-morrow  ?  " 
"  Not  to*morrow,  I  think,  Lady  Lufton:  but  Ma  '    " 
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"  And  why  not  come  to  dinner  ?  I  hope  tliere  ia  to  be  no  cliange 
among  iia,  eh,  Fanny  ?  *'  and  Lady  Lufton  as  e^e  spoke  looked  into  the 
other*s  face  in  a  manner  which  almost  made  Mrs.  Eobarta  get  up  and 
throw  herself  on  her  old  friend's  neck.  Wliere  waa  she  to  find  a  friend 
who  would  give  her  Huch  constant  love  as  she  had  received  from  Lady 
Lnfton  ?     And  who  was  kinder,  better,  more  honest  than  she  ? 

**  Change !  no,  I  hope  not»  Lady  Lnfton  ;  *^  and  as  she  spoke  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ahj  but  1  shall  think  there  is  if  you  will  not  come  to  me  as  you 
used  to  do.  You  always  used  to  come  and  dine  with  me  the  day  I  came 
home,  as  a  matter  of  course.'' 

What  could  she  say,  poor  woman,  to  this  ? 

**  We  were  all  in  confusion  yesterday  about  poor  JIrs*  Crawley, 
the  dean  dined  here  ^  he  had  been  over  at  Hogglestock  to  see 
friend;* 

"  I  have  heard  of  her  illness,  and  will  go  over  and  sec  what  ought  to 
be  done.  Don't  you  go,  do  jou  bear,  Fanny?  You  wilh  your  young 
children  !  I  f*liouJd  never  forgive  you  H  you  did/' 

And  then  Mrs.  Kobarts  explained  liow  Lucy  had  gone  there,  had  sent 
the  four  children  back  to  Framley,  and  was  herself  now  staying  at 
Hoggletitock  with  the  object  of  nursing  Mi's.  Crawley.  In  telling 
etory  she  abstained  from  praising  Lncy  with  all  tlie  strong  language  wl 
she  would  have  used  had  not  Lucy*s  name  and  character  been  at  the  present 
moment  of  pecuhar  import  to  Lady  Luflon ;  but  nevertheless  she  couJd 
not  tell  it  without  dwelling  much  on  Lucy's  kindness.  It  would  Lave 
been  ungenerous  to  Lady  Lufton  to  make  much  of  Lucy's  virtue  at  this 
present  moment,  but  unjust  to  Lucy  to  make  nothing  of  it, 

"  And  she  is  actually  with  Mrs.  Cmwley  now  ?  "  asked  Lady  Lnfton. 

"  Oh,  yea ;  Mark  left  ht-r  there  yosterdjiy  afternoon." 

**  And  the  four  children  are  all  here  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  in  the  Jiouse— that  is,  not  as  yet.  We  have  arranged  a 
sort  of  quarantine  hospital  over  the  coach-house.'' 

**  Wlat,  where  Stubbjs  lives?  '^ 

"  Yes ;  Slubbs  and  his  wife  have  come  into  the  house,  and  the  chiJdren 
are  to  remain  up  there  till  the  doctor  says  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
infection.  I  have  not  even  seen  my  visitors  myself  as  yet,"  said  Mrs, 
Kobarts  with  a  slight  laugh, 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  Lady  Luft-on.  "  I  declare  you  have  been  very 
prompt.  And  so  Miss  Kobarti^  is  over  there  I  I  should  have  thought 
Mr.  Crawley  would  have  made  a  difBculty  about  the  children.'* 

**  Well,  be  did ;  but  they  kidnapped  them, — that  is,  Lncy  and  Mark 
did.  The  dean  gave  me  such  an  account  of  it.  Lncy  brought  them  out 
by  two*s  and  packed  them  in  the  pony-carriage,  and  then  Maik  diove  off 
at  a  gallop  while  Mr.  Crawley  stood  calling  to  them  in  the  road*  The  dean 
was  there  at  the  time  and  saw  it  all,'* 

**  That  Miss  Lucy  of  yours  seems  to  be  a  very  determined  young  lady 
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wKeo  A&  takes  a  thing  into  her  head/*  said  Lady  Luilon^  now  flitting 
fer  the  first  time, 
^  Yc*,  she  i§/*  said  Mrs*  Robarts,  having  laid  aside  all  her  pleasant 
'^limalioo^  for  the  discussion  which  alie  dreaded  waa  now  at  hand. 

*•  A  rcry  determined  young  lady,"  continued  Lady  Lufton,  "  Of 
ONifsc.  my  dear  Fanny,  you  know  all  this  about  Ludovic  and  your  sister- 
m-kw  ?  »* 

**  Tes»  she  has  told  me  about  it*'* 
"  It  is  Yery  unibrtunate — very." 

"  I  do  not  think  Lucy  has  been  to  blame,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts ;   and  as 
\  fpoke  the  blood  wag  already  mountiog  to  her  cheeks. 
"  Do  not  be  too  anxioua  to  defend  her,  ray  dear,  before  any  one  accuses 
her.     Whenever  a  jjerson  does  that  it  looks  as  though  their  cau&e  were 


*♦  But  ray  cause  is  not  weak  as  iar  as  Lucy  is  concerned  ;  I  feel  quite 
%\tn  that  ahe  has  not  been  to  blame.*' 

"  I  know  how  obstinate  you  can  be,  Fanny,  when  you  think  it  necea- 
msj  to  dub  yourself  any  one's  champion*  Don  Quixote  was  not  a  better 
kn%ht*errant  than  you  are*  But  is  it  not  a  pity  to  take  up  your  lance 
md  shield  before  an  ejierayas  within  sight  or  hearing?  But  that  was  evex 
the  way  with  your  Don  Quixotes." 

**  Ftrhaps  there  may  be  an  enemy  in  ambush/'  That  was  Mrs.  Robarts' 
thought  to  herself,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  express  i^,  so  she  remained 
Ant 

"  My  only  hope  is,*'  continued  Lady  Lufbn,  **  that  when  my  back  is 
turned  you  tight  as  gallantly  for  me." 

**  Ah,  you  are  never  under  a  cloud,  like  poor  Lucy." 

I  not  ?  But,  Fanny,  you  do  not  see  all  the  clouds.  The  sun 
\  always  shine  for  any  of  us,  and  the  down-pouring  rain  and  the 
JtMry  wind  scattex  al«o  my  fairest  flowers, — as  they  have  done  hers,  poor 
girh  Dear  Fanny,  1  hope  it  may  be  long  before  any  cloud  comes  across 
the  brightness  of  your  heaven.  Of  all  the  creatures  I  know  you  are  the 
ODe  BK>st  fitted  for  quiet  continued  sunshine/* 

And  then  Mrs,  Robarts  did  get  up  and  embrace  her  friend,  thus  hiding 
the  trars  which  were  running  down  her  face.  Continued  sunshine  indeed  I 
A  dark  spot  had  already  gathered  on  her  horizon  which  was  likely  to  fall 
itt  »  Tcry  waterspout  of  rain.  l^VTiat  wag  to  come  of  that  terrible  notice 
was  now  lying  in  the  desk  under  Lady  LuAon*s  very  arm? 
L^Hit  I  am  not  cH>me  here  to  croak  Hke  an  old  raven,"  continued 
Lady  Lui\on,  when  she  had  brought  this  embrace  to  an  end.  **It  is 
probable  that  we  all  may  have  our  sorrows ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  of  this, — 
that  if  we  rnJoavour  to  do  our  duties  honestly,  we  shall  all  find  our  con- 
solation and  all  have  our  joys  also.  And  now,  my  dear,  lut  you  and  I 
«y  a  few  words  about  tliis  unfortunate  afftur*  It  would  not  be  imfiual 
if  wt  were  to  hold  our  tongues  to  each  other  ;  would  it  ?  " 

'^  I  Suppo«e  not/*  said  Mrs.  Robarta. 
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"  We  should  always  he  conceiving  worae  tliantbe  tmth,— €ach  as  to  the 
other's  thoughts.  Now,  some  time  ago,  when  I  spoke  to  you  about  your 
aister-in-law  and  Ludovio — I  daresay  you  remember — " 

"  Oh,  yea,  I  remember.'* 

**  We  both  thought  then  that  there  would  really  be  no  danger.  To 
tell  you  the  plain  trutli  I  fancied,  and  indeed  hoped,  that  hie  affections 
were  engaged  ekewhere ;  hut  I  was  altogether  wrong  then ;  wrong  in 
thinking  it,  and  wrong  in  hoping  it." 

Mrs.  Eobarts  knew  well  that  Lady  Luflon  was  alluding  to  Griaelda 
Grantly,  but  she  conceived  that  it  would  be  discreet  to  say  nothing  her- 
self on  that  subject  at  present.  She  remembered,  however,  Lucy^s  flash- 
ing eye  when  the  possibility  of  Lord  Lnfton  maldng  such  a  marriage  was 
spoken  of  in  the  pony -carriage,  and  could  not  but  feel  glad  that  Lady 
Luilon  had  been  disappointed. 

**  I  do  not  at  all  impute  any  blame  to  Miss  Eobarta  for  what  has 
occurred  since,"  continued  her  ladyahip,  "  I  wish  you  distinctly  to 
understand  that." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  could  blame  her.  She  has  behaved  ao 
Bobly." 

*^  It  is  of  no  use  inquiring  whether  any  one  can.  It  is  sufficient  that  I 
do  not." 

"  But  I  think  that  is  hardly  sufficient,"  said  Mtb.  RobartS|  perdna- 
ciouslj. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  asked  her  liidyship,  raising  her  eyebrows. 

"  No,  Only  think  what  Lucy  has  done  and  is  doing.  If  she  had 
chosen  to  aay  thnt  she  would  accept  your  son  I  really  do  not  know  how  you 
could  have  justly  blamed  her*  I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  I  would 
have  advised  sucli  a  thing." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that,  Fanny  " 

"  I  have  not  given  any  advice  ;  nor  is  it  needed.  I  know  no  one 
more  able  than  Lucy  to  see  clearly,  by  her  own  judgment,  what  course 
she  ought  to  pursue.  I  should  be  afraid  to  advise  one  -whose  mind  is  ao 
strong,  and  who,  of  her  own  nature,  is  bo  self-denying  as  she  is.  She  is 
sacrificing  herself  now,  because  she  wiO  not  be  the  means  of  bringing 
trouble  and  dissension  between  you  and  your  son.  If  you  ask  me,  Lady 
Lufton,  I  think  you  owe  her  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  I  do  indeed. 
And  as  for  blaming  her — what  has  she  done  that  you  poraibly^  could 
blame?" 

"  Don  Quixote  on  horseback  I  **  said  Lady  Lufton.  "  Fanny,  I  shall 
always  call  you  Don  Quixote,  and  some  day  or  other  I  will  get  somebody 
to  write  your  adventures.  But  the  truth  is  tliis,  mj  dear:  there  has 
l>een  imprudence.  You  may  call  it  mine,  if  you  will — though  I  really 
hardly  sec  how  I  am  to  take  the  blame.  I  could  not  do  other  than  ask 
Miss  Robarts  to  my  house,  and  I  could  not  very  well  turn  my  son  out  of 
it.     In  point  of  fact,  it  has  been  the  old  story." 

'^  Exactly ;  the  story  that  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  which  will  con- 
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long  as  pei^hle  are  bom  into  it.     It  is  a  story  of  God's 


**  But,  my  dear  child,  jou  do  not  mean  that  every  young  gentleman 
■id  €Tcry  young  Jady  alionld  fall  in  love  with  each  other  directly  they 
meel  I     Such  a  doctrine  would  be  yery  inconirenient*" 

^  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  Lord  Lufbn  and  ALLss  Grantly  did  not  fall 
in  ]<yre  with  each  other,  though  you  meant  them  to  do  m*  But  was  it 
nol  quite  aa  natural  that  Lord  Lufton  and  Lucy  should  do  so  instead  ?  " 

**i4  jj  geofiralty  thought,  Fanny,  that  young  ladies  Bhould  not  give 
Jooae  to  their  aFectiona  until  they  have  been  certiEed  of  tlielr  iriends* 
a|pproral." 

*'  And  that  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  may  amuse  themj^Tes  as  they 
plflBK  I  I  know  that  is  what  the  world  t.eaches,  but  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
jwlioe  of  iL  The  tenible  auFering  which  Lucy  has  to  endure  makes  me 
Of  «tti  agionst  it.  She  did  not  seek  your  Bon.  The  moment  she  began 
tn  mipect  that  there  might  be  danger  &he  avoMed  him  scrupuloualy. 
Sbft  ipoald  not  go  down  to  Framley  Court,  tliough  her  not  doing  so  was 
mznuke^  by  youreelf*  She  would  hardly  go  ot^  about  the  place  leat 
ike  aboulfl  meet  him.  She  was  contented  to  put  herself  altogether  in  the 
backgnxisd  tUl  he  should  have  pleased  to  leave  the  place.  But  he — ^he 
mmm  to  her  here,  and  insisted  on  seeing  her*  He  found  her  when  I  was  out, 
aid  dedared  himself  determined  to  speak  to  her.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
She  did  toy  to  escape,  but  he  stopped  her  at  the  door.  Was  it  her  Ikult 
Ikat  he  made  her  an  ofer  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  no  one  has  said  ao.^* 

**  Tesi,  but  you  do  say  so  when  you  tell  me  that  young  ladies  should 
aot  giTe  play  to  their  afiectionB  without  permission.      He  persisted  in 
■jutg  to  her,  here,  all  that  it  pleased  him,  tliough  she  implored  him  to 
he  tflent.     I  cannot  tell  the  words  sl^e  used  but  she  did  implore  him«^^ 
**  I  do  not  doubt  that  slie  behaved  weJL'* 

'^*  But  he — he  persisted,  and  begged  her  to  accept  his  liand.  Slie 
icfiued  him  then.  Lady  LuRon — not  as  some  girls  do,  with  a  mock  reserve, 
M  intending  to  be  taken  at  their  wordj*-^ — but  8teadily,  and,  God  forgive 
k»,  tuitraly*  Knowing  what  your  feelings  would  be,  aiid  knowing  what 
tbe  world  would  Bay,  ehe  declared  to  him  that  he  was  iDdifierent  to  her. 
Hlkst  more  could  she  do  in  your  behalf?  ^*  And  tlien  Mrs.  Eobails  paused. 
"  I  shall  wait  till  you  have  done,  Fanny .^* 

"  Yoti  spoke  of  girls  giving  loose  to  tlieir  affections.  She  did  not  do 
9t»  6ha  went  about  her  work  exactly  as  she  had  done  before*  She  did 
iBlcireii  speak  to  me  of  wtiat  had  passed — not  tlien,  at  least.  She  deter* 
ainsd  that  it  should  all  be  as  though  it  had  never  been.  She  had  learned 
to  lore  your  son ;  but  that  was  her  mjKfortunc  and  she  would  get  over  it 
H  iba  flight.  Tidings  came  to  us  here  that  he  was  engaged,  or  about  to 
««MB  himseU;  to  Miss  Grantly." 
**  Those  tidings  were  untrue.** 
*'  YcA,  we  know  thai  now ;  but  she  did  not  know  it  then.     Of  coursd 
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she  could  not  but  Buffer ;  but  she  suffered  within  herself."  Mrs.  Koborta, 
lis  she  said  this,  remembered  the  pony -carriage  and  how  Puck  Imd  beeo 
beaten.  "  She  made  no  complaint  that  he  had  ill-treated  her^ — not  even 
to  herself.  She  had  thought  it  right  to  reject  his  off^;  and  there,  &&  far 
aa  he  was  concerned,  was  to  be  an  end  of  it," 

"  That  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  I  fthonld  fiuppoBe.'* 

"  But  it  was  not  a  matter  of  course,  Lady  Luflon.  He  returned  firom 
London  to  Framley  on  purpose  to  repeat  his  offer,      lie  et^nt  for  her 

brother You  talk  of  a  young  lady  waiting  for  her  friends*  approval. 

In  this  matter  who  would  be  Lucy*8  frienda?  ** 

**  Tou  and  Mr,  Hoharta  of  course/* 

"  Exactly ;  her  only  friends.  Well,  Lord  Lufton  sent  for  Mark  and 
repeated  his  offer  to  him.  Mind  you,  Mark  had  never  heard  a  word  of 
this  before,  and  you  may  goiesa  whether  or  no  he  was  surprised.  Lord 
Luilon  repeated  his  offer  in  the  most  formal  manner  and  claimed  permis- 
sion to  see  Lucy,  She  refused  to  see  him*  She  has  never  seen  him  since 
that  day  when,  in  opposition  to  all  her  efforts,  he  made  his  way  into  this 
room.  Mark, — as  I  think  very  properly,^ — would  have  allowed  Lord  Luffon 
to  come  up  here.  Looking  at  both  their  ages  and  position  he  could  have 
had  no  right  to  forbid  it.  But  Lucy  positively  refused  to  see  your  son, 
and  sent  him  a  message  instead,  of  the  purf>ort  of  which  you  are  now 
aware — that  she  would  never  accept  him  unless  she  did  so  at  your  request,^* 

**  It  was  a  very  proper  message.** 

"  I  say  nothing  about  that.  Had  she  accepted  him  I  would  not  have 
blamed  her : — and  so  I  told  her,  Lady  Lufton.** 

'*  I  cannot  understand  your  saying  that^  Fanny.** 

**  Well ;  I  did  say  so,  I  don*t  want  to  argue  now  about  myself^ — whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong,  but  I  did  say  so.  Whatever  sanction  I  could  give 
bhe  would  have  had.  But  she  again  chose  to  sacrifice  herself,  although  I 
believe  she  regards  him  with  as  true  a  love  as  ever  a  girl  felt  for  a  man. 
Upon  my  word  1  don*t  know  that  she  is  right.  Those  confiiderations  for 
the  world  may  perhaps  be  carried  too  far,*' 

**  I  think  that  alie  was  perfectly  right.*' 

**  Very  well.  Lady  Lufton  ;  I  can  understand  that.  But  after  each 
sacrifice  on  her  part — a  sacrifice  made  entirely  to  you— how  am  you  talk 
of  '  not  blannng  her  ?  *  Is  tliat  the  language  in  which  you  speak  of  those 
whose  conduct  from  first  to  last  has  been  superlatively  excellent  ?  If  &he 
is  open  to  blame  at  all,  it  is, — it  is — — ** 

But  here  Mrs,  Robarts  stopped  herself.  In  defending  her  sister  she 
had  worked  herself  almost  into  a  passion  ;  but  such  a  state  of  feeling  was 
not  customary  to  her,  and  now  that  she  had  spoken  her  mind  she  sank 
suddenly  into  silence. 

**  It  seems  to  me^  Fanny,  that  you  almost  regret  Miss  Eobarts'  decision/* 
said  Lady  Lul^on. 

*^My  wish  in  this  matter  is  tor  her  happiness,  and  I  regret  anything 
that  may  mar  it.'* 


I 


flU  tfciakaothiDg  then  of  our  welfare,  andyut  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
migtit  luiVtt  looked  for  hearty  firicndsliip  and  for  sympathy  in  difi^cultlcs, 
ifaot  t©you7" 

Poor  Iklrs-  Eobarts  -was  almost  upset  by  this,     A  few  months  ago, 

■e  Lucj*B  arrival,  she  would  have  declared  that  the  in  teres  U  of  Lady 
iMfyatC*  ikmily  would  hare  been  paramount  with  her,  ailer  and  next  to 
tlioie  of  ber  own  huBbund*  And  even  now,  it  fleemcd  to  argiie  so  black  an 
s^gitttiliidt^  on  her  part — this  accusation  that  she  was  indificrcnt  to  them  I 
From  hvT  childhood  upwards  slie  had  revered  and  luved  Lady  Lufton, 
iB4_A»r  yeai^  had  taught  herself  to  regard  her  as  an  epitome  of  all  that  was 
gracious  in  woman.  Lady  Lufton's  theories  of  life  had  been 
by  her  as  the  right  theories,  and  those  whom  Lady  Lnilon  had  liked 
thtt  had  Uked.  But  now  it  aeemed  that  all  these  ideas  which  it  had  likkan 
a  life  iQ  build  up  were  to  he  thrown  to  the  ground,  because  she  was  bound  to 
defend  a  slntcT- in-law  whom  slie  had  only  known  for  the  last  eight  months. 
El  wafi  not  tliat  she  regretted  a  word  Uiat  nhe  had  spoken  on  Lucy^s  behall. 
Ckancc  had  thrown  her  and  Lucy  together,  and,  as  Lucy  was  her  sister, 
fhi*  abould  receive  from  her  a  sister's  treatment.  But  she  did  not  the  less 
U  how  terrible  would  be  the  effect  of  any  disseverance  irom  Lady  Lufton. 

** O  Lady  Lufton,"  she  said,  " do  not  say  that."* 

^'^  But,  Fanny,  dear,  I  must  speak  as  I  find.  You  were  talking  about 
deads  juAt  now,  and  do  you  think  that  all  this  is  not  a  cloua  in  my  sky. 
Ladovic  telk  mc  that  he  is  attached  to  Miss  Robarta,  and  you  tell  me  that 
ihe  id  attached  to  him ;  and  I  am  called  upon  to  decide  between  them. 
Hit  Tery  act  obliges  me  to  do  so." 

"  Dtar  Lady  Lufton,"  said  Mrs.  Bobarta,  springing  from  her  seat.  It 
to  her  at  the  moment  as  though  the  whole  difficulty  were  to  be 
by  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  her  old  fi'iend, 

•*  And  yet  I  cannot  approve  of  such  a  marriage,"  tiaid  Lady  Lufton. 

Mis,  Robarta  returned  to  her  seat,  saying  nothing  further. 

"  Is  not  that  a  cloud  on  one's  horizon  ?  "  continued  her  ladyship,    **  Do 

think  that  I  can  be  basking  in  the  sunshine  while  I  have  such  a  weight 
mj  heart  as  that*  Ludovic  will  soon  be  home,  but  instead  of  looking 
to  his  return  with  pleasure  I  dread  it.  I  would  prefer  that  he  should 
in  Norway,  I  would  wiuh  that  he  should  stay  away  for  months. 
Fanny,  it  is  a  great  addition  to  my  misfortune  to  feel  that  you  do  not 
qrsipathiso  with  me." 

Haring  said  this,  in  a  slow,  sorrowful,  and  severe  tone,  Lady  Lufton 
got  up  and  took  her  departure.  Of  course  Mrs.  Kobarts  did  not  let  her 
^  '     '  Insuring  her  that  she  did  ^mpathize  with  her, — did  love  her 

a»  had  loved  her.     But  woimds  cannot  be  cured  as  easily  as 

they  may  l)e  inflicted,  and  Lady  Lufton  went  her  way  with  much  real 
■orrow  at  her  heart.  She  was  proud  and  maateiful,  fond  of  her  own  way, 
tad  much  too  cart^fnl  of  the  worldly  dignities  to  which  her  lot  had  called 
ber  ^  a  woman  who  coitld  cause  no  sorrow  to  those  she  loved 

Wit  ^        row  to  herself. 

TOL.  in.^ — Ko.  14.  8. 
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CHAPTER    XLn. 

T  0  u  CH  liTG  Pitch. 
In  tliese  tot  midsummer  days,  tlie  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  Mr.  Sowerby  had  hut  an  uneasy  time  of  it.  At  his  sister'd  instance, 
he  had  hurried  up  to  London,  and  there  had  remained  for  daya  in  atten- 
danOB  on  the  lawyere.  He  had  to  see  new  lawyers,  Miss  Dunstable's  men 
ol"  busiiieas,  quiet  old  cautious  gentlemen  where  place  of  businei*  was  in 
a  dark  alley  beliind  the  Bank;  Mes«r».  Slow  and  Bideawhile  by  name,  who 
Jiad  no  scruple  in  detnining  liim  for  hours  while  they  or  their  clerka  talked 
to  him  about  anything  or  about  nothing.  It  waa  of  vital  consequence  to  Mr. 
Sowerby  that  this  bueines,^  of  his  should  be  settled  without  delay,  and  yet 
these  men,  to  whose  care  thia  settling  was  now  confided,  went  on  as  though 
Liw  processes  were  a  sminy  bonk  on  which  it  delighted  men  to  bask  easily. 
And  then,  too,  he  had  to  go  more  than  once  to  South  Audley  Street,  which 
was  a  worse  iniliction ;  for  the  men  in  Sout!i  Audley  Street  were  less  civil 
now  than  had  been  their  wont.  It  was  well  imderstood  there  that  J^fr. 
Sowerby  was  no  longer  a  client  of  the  duke's,  but  his  opponent ;  no  longer 
his  nominee  and  dependant,  but  his  enemy  in  the  county.  "  Chaldiootea," 
as  old  Mr.  Gumption  remarked  to  young  Mr.  Gagebee;  *^  ChaJdicotes, 
Gagebee,  is  a  cooked  goose,  as  ilir  as  Sowerby  is  concerned.  And  what 
difierence  could  it  make  to  Mm  whether  the  duke  is  to  own  it  or  Mias 
Dunstable.  For  my  part  I  cannot  understand  how  a  gentlcrnan  like 
Sowerby  can  like  to  see  his  property  go  into  the  hands  of  a  gallipot  wench 
whose  money  still  smells  of  bad  drugs.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
imgrateful,"  he  said,  **  than  Sowerhy's  conduct.  lie  has  held  the  cotmty 
for  five -and- twenty  years  without  expense;  and  now  that  the  time  for  pay- 
ment has  come,  he  begrudges  the  price.*'  He  called  it  no  better  than 
cheating,  he  did  not^ — he,  Mr.  Gumption.  According  to  his  ideaa  Sowerby 
■was  attempting  to  cheat  the  duke.  It  may  be  imagined^  therefore,  that 
Mr,  Sowerby  did  not  feel  any  very  great  delight  in  attending  at  South 
Audley  Street. 

And  then  rumour  was  spread  about  among  all  the  bill -discounting 
leeches  that  blood  was  once  more  to  be  sucked  from  the  Sowerby  carcase. 
The  rich  Miss  Dunstable  bad  taken  up  his  affairs ;  so  much  as  that  became 
known  in  tlit;  purlieus  of  the  Goat  and  Compasses,  Tom  Tozer's  brother 
dt:clared  that  she  and  Sowerby  were  going  to  make  a  match  of  it,  and  that 
any  scrap  of  paper  with  Sowerby 's  name  on  it  would  become  worth  ita 
weight  in  bank-notes ;  but  Tom  Tozer  himself — Tom,  who  was  the  real  belt) 
of  the  family — pooh-poohed  at  this,  screwing  up  his  nose,  and  alluding  in 
moat  contemptuous  terms  to  his  brother's  softness.  He  knew  better^ — as 
was  indeed  the  fact.  Miss  Dunstable  was  buying  up  the  squire,  and  by 
jingo  she  should  buy  them  up — them,  the  Toners,  as  well  as  otbera! 
They  knew  their  value,  the  Tozers  did; — whereupon  they  became  more 
than  ordinarily  active. 
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From  ttem  and  all  thmr  brethren  Mr*  Sowerby  at  this  time  en<lea- 
Toared  to  keep  his  distance,  but  his  endeavours  were  not  alt<:>gether 
efiectoal.  Whenever  he  could  escape  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  lawyers 
henu  doirn  to  Chaldicotcs;  but  Tom  Tozer  in  hia  perseverance  followed 
him  ihare^  and  Ixildly  sent  in  his  oame  bj  the  servant  at  the  front-door, 

"  Mr.  Sowerbj  is  not  just  at  home  at  the  present  moment,"  said  the 
vdl-tntined  dooncstic. 

''  ril  wait  about  then/^  said  Tom,  seating  himself  on  an  heraldic  stone 
which  flanked  the  big  stone  steps  before  the  house.  And  in  this 
Mr.  Tozer  gained  his  purpose.  Sowerbj  was  still  contesting  the 
and  it  behoved  him  not  to  let  his  enemies  saj  that  he  was  hiding 
It  had  been  a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Miss  Dunstable  that  he 
dkould  contest  the  county.  She  had  taken  it  into  her  head  that  the  duke 
lad  behaved  badly ,  and  she  had  resolved  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay 
ftrifc.  "  The  duke,"  she  said,  **  had  meddled  long  enough  ; "  she  would  now 
mt  whether,  the  Chaldit-otes  interest  would  not  suffice  of  itself  to  return  a 
IBilDber  lor  the  county,  even  in  opposition  to  tbe  duke,  Mr.  Sowerby 
hiaiirif  waa  so  harassed  at  the  time,  that  he  would  have  given  way  on 
Ilii point  if  he  had  had  the  power;  but  Miss  Dunstable  wa«  determined, 
flkd  be  ijras  obliged  to  yield  to  her.  In  this  manner  Mr,  Tom  Tozer  sue* 
ceeded  and  did  make  his  way  into  Mr.  Sowerby's  presence — of  which 
iatrnaum  one  effect  was  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sowerby  to  his 
Mend  Mark  Kobarts : — 

•Mr  IPKAK  BoBARTB, —  "  CliaMicotcs,  Ja!y,  185- 

*I  A3f  BO  harassed  at  the  present  moment  by  an  infinity  of  trouliles  of  my  own  tbftt 
I  uu  aliaofit  callous  to  those  of  other  people.  They  eay  thnt  prosperity  mitke^  a 
tma  $MMh,  I  hive  never  tried  that,  but  I  am  quite  rare  that  advensitj  docs  so, 
lUreittel^M  I  am  anxioiut  about  those  hills  of  yours  "-^ — 

**  BiJTa  of  mine  1  "  said  Robarts  to  himself,  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
Alt  dimbbery  path  at  the  parsonage,  reading  this  letter.  This  happened  a 
far  or  two  after  his  visit  to  the  lawyer  at  Bar  Chester. 

* — ^  and  woald  rejoice  greatly  if  I  tfaonght  that  I  coald  save  jon  from  any  ^rther 
■1IJ1IIII  a)H)Ut  them.  That  kite,  Tom  Toxer,  has  just  lx?cu  with  mc^  and  insists 
Iktt  both  of  them  shall  be  paid.  lie  knows — no  one  hetter— that  no  coiisidcratiou 
««i  ^tm  fin  tlie  hitter.  But  he  knon^f  al^o  that  the  drnling  vfm  not  with  hinif 
^  ««co  vidi  hi*  brother^  and  he  will  \*e  prepared  to  Fwcar  that  ho  gave  valne  fbr 
liib.  Ill  wooid  ffwear  anything  for  five  hundred  pound ji — or  for  half  the  money,  for 
ikai  naner.  I  do  not  think  that  the  father  of  laischief  ever  let  looiie  npoa  the  world  a 
ff^itr  imical  than  Tom  Tuzer. 

"He  tlei'larc^  that  nothing  gliall  induce  him  to  take  one  shiUing  less  than  the  whole 
tm  of  atnc  hundred  potmds.  Ho  has  been  hronf;;ht  to  thii^  by  hearing  that  mj  debt? 
m  ilKmt  to  be  paid.  Heaven  help  me!  The  meaning  of  that  is  that  these  wretelicd 
«np«  wbidi  ar«  now  mortfo^rtMl  to  one  milliunnati-e,  arp  to  change  handu  and  he  mort- 
PC«il  Ui  another  instead.  By  thi.s  exciiange  I  may  jK>9sibly  obtain  tlie  benefit  of 
JtfcTtw  s  house  to  life  in  for  the  next  twelve  month >»,  bnt  no  otlicn  Tozer»  however,  tf 
illoQBllicr  WTorg  in  his  scent;  and  the  wur^t  of  it  is  that  hi^  malice  will  loll  on  yoa 
ii^NrilDni  on  rac. 

'^Whac  I  want  jmt  to  do  is  this:  let  us  par  him  one  hnndred  pcwiidi  batweea  M%^ 

8— a 
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Though  I  §ol]  tlio  lost  sorry  jade  of  ii  lioree  I  havp,  I  vrill  make  up  fifty ;  aDtl  I  know 
yuu  can,  at  any  rate,  do  us  much  aa  that.  Then  do  you  accept  a  biJl^  conjointly  with 
mc,  for  ei^ht  hundi^d.  It  shall  be  done  in  Forrest's  presence,  and  handed  to  him; 
and  yon  shall  receive  back  tlio  two  old  bills  iuto  your  own  hands  &t  the  same  time. 
Thiji  now  bill  i^liould  be  timed  to  ran  ninety  drtys;  and  I  will  move  heuren  and  earth 
dnrin}^  that  titn^  to  hare  it  included  m  the  general  schedule  of  my  debts  which  are  to 
be  secured  on  the  Chaldicotes  property." 

The  meaning  of  whicli  was  that  Sliss  Dunstable  was  to  be  cozened  into 
pajing  the  money  tmdcr  an  idea  tbat  it  was  pai't  of  tlie  stmi  covered  by 
the  existing  mortgage, 

"What  you  said  the  other  day  at  Barchcstcr,  as  to  never  executing  another  bill, 
la  Tcry  well  as  rejiard^  future  trausaetioiis.  Nothing  can  be  wiser  than  such  a* resolu- 
tion. But  it  would  be  folly — worse  than  folly— if  you  were  to  allow  your  furniture  to 
he  seized  when  the  raeana  of  preventing  it  is  so  ready  to  your  hand.  By  Icariug  the 
new  bill  in  Fon"cst*s  hands  you  may  he  sure  that  you  are  safe  from  the  claws  of  such 
bmJ»  of  prey  as  the.'e  Tozers,  Even  if  I  cannot  got  it  acttled  when  the  three  months 
arc  over,  Forre;?t  will  enable  you  to  make  any  arrangement  that  may  be  most  coa*- 
vcnient. 

*'  For  Heaven's  &ake,  my  dear  fellow,  do  not  refuse  this.  Yoo  can  hardly  conceire 
how  it  weighs  upon  me,  tliis  fear  that  bailiffs  should  make  their  way  into  your  wife's 
drawiug-room.  I  know  you  think  ill  of  me,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  But  yoa  would 
ho  less  inclined  to  do  so  if  you  knew  how  terribly  I  am  punished.  Pray  let  me  hear 
,  that  yoa  will  do  as  I  coamyel  you, 

**  Your^  ahvays  faithfully, 

»*  N.  SOWICRBT.*' 

In  answer  to  whicli  the  par,^n  wrote  a  very  short  reply  i — 

"  Framlcy,  July,  186- 


"Mr  DEAR  SOWERBT, — 

**  I  WILL  sign  no  more  bills  on  any  consideration, 


*•  Yours  truly, 


And  then  liaving  written  this,  and  having  shown  it  to  his  wife,  he  re- 
turned to  the  bhrubbery  walk  and  paced  it  up  and  down,  looking  every 
now  and  then  to  Sowerby's  letter  as  he  thought  over  all  the  past  circuni' 
stances  of  his  friendship  with  that  gentleman. 

That  the  man  who  had  written  this  letter  should  be  liis  friend — tluit 
very  fact  was  a  disgrace  to  him.  Sowerby  so  well  knew  himself  and  hb 
own  reputation,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  suppose  that  his  own  word  would 
be  taken  for  anything, — not  even  when  the  thing  promised  was  an  act  of 
the  commonest  honesty.  *'  The  old  hills  shall  be  given  back  into  your  own 
hands,''  he  had  declared  with  energy,  knowing  that  his  friend  and  corre- 
spondent would  not  feel  himself  Kccure  against  forther  fraud  under  any 
less  string^jnt  guarantee.  This  gentleman,  this  count)"  member,  the  owner 
of  Chaldicotes,  with  whom  Mark  Eobarts  had  been  so  anxious  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy,  had  now  come  to  such  a  phase  of  life  that  he  had  given 
over  speaking  of  himself  as  an  honest  man.  He  had  become  so  used  to 
suspicion  that  he  argued  of  it  as  of  a  tiling  of  course.  He  knew  that  no  one 
could  trust  either  his  spoken  or  his  written  word,  and  he  was  content  to 
Bpeak  and  to  write  without  attempt  to  hide  this  conviction* 
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And  this  was  tlie  man  whom  he  had  been  so  glad  to  c/ill  his  friend  ; 
far  irhow?  «akc  he  had  been  willing  to  quan-el  with  Lady  Liifton,  and  at 
wboee  iDSlance  he  had  iinconsciously  abandoned  ao  many  of  the  best 
rQMStldoDa  of  Ilia  life.  He  looked  back  now,  as  he  walked  there  slowly,  still 
haU^n^  the  letter  in  hi*  hand,  to  the  day  when  he  had  stopped  at  the 
•diool-hofise  and  written  his  letter  to  Mr,  Sowerby,  pTomising  to  join  the 
party  «l  Chaldicotes.  He  had  been  so  eager  then  to  have  his  own  way, 
ih&t  he  WDuId  not  permit  himself  to  go  home  and  talk  the  matter  over 
wiUi  liift  wife.  He  thought  also  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
tcsnpied  lo  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  and  the  conviction  on  hin 
mitid  ^t  the  time  that  his  giving  way  to  that  temptation  would  surely 
bring  bioj  to  evil.  Aiid  then  he  reraenibered  the  evening  in  Sowerby*8 
bfdrcom,  when  tlie  bill  had  been  brought  out,  and  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  penuaded  to  put  hi&  nanie  upon  it ; — not  because  he  was  willing  in 
this  way  to  assist  his  friend,  but  because  he  was  unable  to  refuse.  He  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  say,  "  No,"  though  he  knew  at  the  time  how  gross 
wifl  ihe  error  which  he  was  committing.  He  had  lacked  the  courage  to 
»y,  "  No^**  and  hence  had  come  upon  him  and  on  his  household  all  this 
misery  and  cause  for  bitter  repentance. 

I  have  '4\Titten  much  of  clergymen,  but  in  doing  so  I  have  endeavoured 
to  portray  them  as  they  bear  on  our  S4>cial  life  rather  than  to  describe 
he  mode  and  working  of  their  professional  careers.  Had  I  done  the 
icr  I  voirld  hardly  have  steered  clear  of  subjects  on  which  it  has  not 
been  my  intention  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  I  should  either  have 
hdtm  my  fiction  with  sermons  or  I  should  have  degraded  my  sermons  into 
fiction.  Therefore  I  have  said  but  little  in  my  narrative  of  tlxis  man's 
I  or  doings  as  a  clergyman. 
But  I  must  protest  against  its  being  on  this  account  consldci'cd  that 
Mr.  Uobarts  was  indifferent  to  the  duties  of  bis  clerical  position.  He  had 
eo  fond  of  pleasure  and  had  given  %vay  to  temptation^ — as  is  so 
etomorily  done  by  young  men  of  six-and-twenty,  who  are  placed 
brtotd  control  and  who  have  means  at  command.  Had  he  remained 
>  ft  curate  till  that  age,  subject  in  all  his  mov^nenta  to  the  eye  of  a 
Ipcfior^  he  would,  we  may  say,  have  put  his  name  to  no  bilU,  have 
,  alW  no  hounds,  have  seen  nothing  of  the  iniquities  of  Gatherum 
There  are  men  of  twenty- six  as  fit  to  stand  alone  as  ever  they  will 
hn — fit  to  be  prime  ministers,  heads  of  schools,  judges  on  the  bench — 
Imoot  fit  to  be  bishops ;  but  Mark  Robarts  had  not  been  one  of  them, 
had  within  him  many  aptitudes  fur  good,  but  not  the  strengthened 
of  a  man  to  act  up  to  them.  The  stuff  of  which  his  man- 
WAS  to  be  formed  had  been  slow  of  growth,  as  it  is  with  many 
men;  and,  eonsequentlyy  when  temptation  was  offenid  to  him,  he  had 

But  he  deeply  grieved  over  his  own  stumbling,  and  from  time  to  time, 
OS  his  periods  of  penitence  came  upon  him,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
MMMI  nore  put  his  shoulder  to  tlie  wheel  as  became  one  who  fights  upon 


earth  that  batlJe  for  which  he  had  put  on  hia  annoTir.  Over  and  over 
again  did  he  think  of  those  words  of  Mr*  Crawley,  and  now  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  path,  crumpling  Mr,  Sowerby'g  letter  in  hb  hand,  he 
thought  of  them  again — ^*  It  is  a  terrible  filing  off ;  terrible  in  the  fall, 
but  doubly  terrible  through  that  difficulty  of  retuming.*'  Yes ;  that  is  a 
difficulty  "whioh  mtdtiplies  itnelf  in  a  fearful  nitio  as  one  goes  on  pleasantly 
running  down  the  path — whitherward  1  Had  it  come  to  that  with  him 
that  he  could  not  retnm— that  he  could  never  again  hold  up  his  head  with 
a  safe  conscience  as  the  pastor  of  his  parish  !  It  was  Sowerby  who  had 
led  him  into  this  misery,  who  Bad  bronght  on  him  this  rum?  But  then 
had  not  Sowerby  paid  him  ?  Had  not  that  stall  which  he  now  held  in 
Barchester  been  Sowerby^s  gift  ?  He  was  a  poor  man  now — a  distreased, 
poverty-stricken  man  ;  but  nevertheless  he  wished  with  all  his  heart 
tluit  he  had  never  become  a  sharer  in  the  good  things  of  the  Barchester 
chapter. 

"  I  t«hall  resign  tlie  stall,'^  he  said  to  his  wiie  that  night.  "  I  think 
I  may  sjiy  that  1  have  made  up  my  mind  as  to  that," 

**  But,  Mark,  wiU  not  people  say  that  it  is  odd  ?  '' 

"  I  cannot  help  it — tliey  must  say  it  Fanny,  I  fear  that  we  ahxdl 
haTe  to  hear  the  saying  of  harder  words  than  tliatJ* 

"  Nobody  can  ever  say  that  you  have  done  anything  that  is  unjust  or 
dishonourable.     If  there  are  such  men  aa  Mr.  Sowerby— — ^^ 

"  The  blackness  of  his  fexdt  will  not  excuse  mine,^'  And  then  again 
he  sat  silent,  hiding  his  eyes,  while  his  wife,  sitting  by  him,  held  hia 
hand. 

"  Don't  make  yourself  wretched,  MiU-k.  Matters  will  all  come  right 
yet.  It  cannot  be  that  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  should  ruin 
you." 

"It  is  not  the  money— it  is  not  the  money  1  " 

"  But  you  have  done  nothing  wrong,  Mark/^ 

"  How  am  I  to  go  into  the  church,  and  take  my  place  before  them 
all,  w*hen  every  one  will  know  that  bailiffs  are  in  the  house  ?  "  And  then, 
dropping  hia  head  on  to  the  table,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Mark  Kobarta"  mistake  had  been  mainly  this,— he  liad  thoiight  to 
touch  pitch  and  not  ia  be  defiled.  He,  looking  out  from  his  pleasant 
parsonage  into  the  pleaaatit  upper  ranks  of  the  world  around  him,  had 
aeen  that  men  and  things  in  tlioae  quarters  were  very  engaging.  His  own 
parsonage,  with  his  sweet  wife,  were  exceedingly  dear  to  him,  and  Lady 
Ltifton's  affectionate  friendship  had  its  value;  but  were  not  ihe^  things 
rather  dull  for  one  who  had  lived  in  the  best  sets  at  Harrow  and  Oxford; 
—  unless,  indeed,  he  could  supplement  them  with  some  occasional 
btiTsts  of  more  lively  life  ?  Cakes  juid  ale  were  as  pleasant  to  his  palate 
as  to  the  palates  of  those  with  whom  lie  had  formerly  lived  at  college. 
He  hjtd  the  same  eye  to  look  at  a  horse,  and  the  same  heart  to  make  him 
go  across  a  country,  as  they.  And  then,  too,  he  found  that  men  liked 
him, — ^men  and  women  also ;  men  and  women  who  were  high  in  worldly 


were  tickled^  and  he  Jeanied  to  fancy  that  he 
for  the  society  of  high  people.  It  seemed  as 
Le  mrrre  &llDwing  hie  appomted  course  in  meeting  men  find  women 
<«rtlM  world  ai  the  lioiuiett  of  the  fji^iionable  amd  the  rich.  He  wa^  not 
tkarHl  di*rgynian  th^i  had  ao  lived  and  hod  fio  profipered.  Ye&,  clergy- 
mm  hmd  m>  liTed,  aad  had  done  their  duties  in  their  sphere  of  life 
ikipllkcr  "to  the  aaikiaction  of  their  countrymen — ^imd  of  their  sovereigna. 
HflB  Mark  Bctbarta  had  determined  that  he  would  touch  pitchy  and 
mafm  <icfiienieiii  if  tlmt  were  possible.  With  what  result  those  who  haye 
mA  K»  far  will  haye  perceived. 

l^xe  oci  ibe  following  ailemoon  who  should  drive  up  to  the  parsonage 

Kt  btti  Mr*  Forrest,,  the  bank  manager  from  Barchester^ — Mr.  Forrest, 
wImxh  Sowerbjr  had  always  pointed  as  ike  Dais  ex  machind  who,  if 
ly  iaeivoked,  could  relieve  them  all  from  their  present  troubles,  and 
mim  tbe  whole  Tozer  family — not  howling  into  the  wilderness,  as  one 
MBid  have  wished  to  do  with  that  brood  of  Tozers,  but  so  gorged  with 
pey  ^amL  from  ihe m  ao  further  annoyance  need  be  dreaded  ?     All  this 
Mr.  Forrest  oould  do ;  aay^  more,  most  willingly  would  do  I     Only  let 
llltit  Uobarts  put  himself  into  tbe  banker  s  hand,  and  blandly  sign  what 
the  banker  might  desire. 
This  is  a  very  unpleasant  aiiair/  said  l^Ir.  Forrest  as  soon  as  they 
4iOg ether  in  Mark^s  bookroom.     In  answer  to  which  obscrva* 
acknowledged  that  it  w^as  a  very  unpleasant  affair. 
Mr,   Sowerby  has   managed  to  put  you  into  the  hands  of  about 
iroi«t   stt   of  rogues   now   exiftting,    ia    [heir   line   of  business,    ia 

'  So  I  supposed ;  Curling  told  mc  the  same/^  Curling  was  the  Bar^ 
&r  attorney  whose  aid  he  had  lately  invoked. 
^  Curling  has  threatened  them  that  he  will  expose  their  whole  traae; 
bat  ooie  of  them  who  was  down  here,  a  man  named  Tozer,  replied,  that 
yoQ  hod  much  more  to  lose  l^  exposure  than  he  had«  He  went  further  and 
ileihu-ed  that  he  would  defy  any  jury  in  England  to  refuse  him  his  money* 
He  swore  that  he  discounted  both  bills  in  the  regular  way  of  bu^ness ;  and, 
thciQgh  tlds  is  of  course  false,  I  fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  it 
UK  l[e  wtdl  knows  that  you  are  a  clergyman,  and  that^  therefore,  he  has 
a  iLronger  hold  on  you  than  on  other  men/^ 

**  Tbe  disgrace  shall  fall  on  Sowerby,"  said  Rubarts,  hardly  actuated 
.  f2i«  moment  by  any  strong  feding  of  Christian  forgiveness. 
"  I  fear,  Mr.  Robarts,  that  he  is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  the 

He  will  not  feel  it  as  you  will  do/' 
♦*  I  must  bear  it,  Mr.  Forrest,  as  best  I  may/' 

**  Will  you  aUow  me,  Mr.  Robarta,  to  give  you  my  advice.     Perhaps 

,  to  apologize  for  intruding  it  upon  you;  but  as  the  bills  have  b«en 

Qted  and  dishonoured  across  my  counter,  I  have,  of  necessity^  become 

rcurii,sr4)nces.'* 
^  I  atii  sure  I  am  ^(xry  muoli  obliged  to  joo,^'  said  Murk, 
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"  You  nrnst  pay  this  money,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  considerable 
portion  of  it^ — the  whole  of  it,  indeed,  \nlh  such  deduction  as  a  lawyer 
may  be  ahle  to  induce  thcBe  hawks  to  make  on  the  sight  of  the  ready 
money.     Perhaps  750/.  or  800/.  may  see  you  clear  of  the  whole  affair.'* 

"  But  I  have  not  a  quarter  of  that  eum  lying  by  me." 

**No»  I  stipposc  not;  but  what  I  would  recommend  is  this:  tha^t  you 
should  borrow  the  m<mey  from  the  bank,  on  your  own  responsibility, — with 
the  joint  security  of  some  friend  who  may  be  willing  to  assist  you  with  hia 
n&me.     Lord  Lufton  probably  would  do  it.'* 

'*  No,  Mr,  Forrest " 

"  Listen  to  me  first,  before  you  make  up  your  mind.  If  you  took  this 
step,  of  course  you  would  do  so  with  the  fixed  intention  of  paying  the 
money  youraulf, — without  any  furtlier  reliance  on  Sowerby  or  on  any  one 
else," 

**  I  shall  not  rely  on  ^fr.  Sowerby  again  ;  you  may  l>e  sure  of  that.*' 

"  IVhat  I  mean  is  that  you  must  teach  yourself  to  recognize  the  debt 
as  your  own.  If  you  can  do  that,  with  your  income  you  can  surely  pay 
it,  witli  interest,  in  two  years.  If  Lord  Lufton  will  assist  you  with  his 
name  I  will  so  arrange  the  bills  that  the  payments  shall  be  made  to  &U 
equally  over  that  period.  In  that  way  the  world  wiU  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  in  two  years*  time  you  will  once  more  be  a  free  man,  !Many  men, 
Mr.  Robarta,  have  bought  their  experience  much  dearer  than  that,  I  can 
assure  you.** 

*^  Mr.  Forrest,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question." 

*'  You  mean  that  Lord  Lufton  will  not  give  you  liis  name." 

*^  I  certainly  shall  not  ask  him,  but  that  is  not  all.  In  the  first  place 
mj  income  will  not  be  what  you  think  it,  for  I  shall  probably  give  up  the 
prebend  at  B arches ter," 

**  Give  up  the  prebend  !  give  up  six  hundred  a  year !  ** 

"  And,  bt^yond  this,  I  think  I  may  say  ihat  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to 
put  my  name  to  another  bill.  I  have  leaned  a  lesson  which  I  hope  I  may 
never  forget." 

**  Then  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  " 

**  Nothing  1  " 

**  Then  those  men  wiU  sell  every  stick  of  furniture  about  the  place. 
They  know  that  your  property  here  is  enough  to  secure  all  that  they 
claim," 

**  If  they  have  the  power,  they  wxtsi  sell  it.^* 

"  And  all  the  world  will  know  the  facts." 

**So  it  must  be.  Of  the  faults  which  a  man  commits  be  must  bear 
the  punishment.     If  it  were  only  myself  I " 

"  That's  where  it  is,  Mr.  Hobarts.  Think  what  your  wife  will  have  to 
suffer  in  going  through  such  misery  as  that  t  You  had  better  take  my 
advice.     Lord  Lufton,  I  am  sure- ** 

But  the  very  name  of  Lord  Lufton,  his  sister's  lover,  again  gave  him 
courage.     He  thought,  too,  of  the  accusations  which   Lord  Lulton  had 
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1x0111^  igKiiMi  liim  on  that  night  when  he  had  come  to  him  in  the 
eoifee-TOOiii  of  tibe  lioCd,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
mpptj  to  ham  §bt  such  aid.  It  would  be  better  to  tell  all  to  Lady  Lnfton  I 
libat  she  would  vdiere  liim,*  let  the  cost  to  herself  be  what  it  might,  he 
was  Teij  sure.  Onlj  dus ; — ^that  in  looking  to  her  for  assistance  he 
would  be  forced  to  bite  the  dust  in  Yerj  deed. 

'^Tliaiik  700,  Mr.  Forrest,  bnt  I  have  made  np  my  mind.  Do  not 
think  that  I  am  the  less  obliged  to  you  for  your  disinterested  kindness, — 
he  I  know  liiat  it  ia  disinterested  ;  but  this  I  think  I  may  confidently  say, 
that  not  even  to  avert  so  terrible  a  calamity  will  I  again  put  my  name  to 
snj  InBL  Even  if  you  could  take  my  own  promise  to  pay  without  the 
addition  of  any  aeccmd  name,  I  would  not  do  it." 

lliere  was  nothing  for  Mr.  Forrest  to  do  imder  such  circumstances 
but  simply  to  drive  back  to  Barchester.  He  had  done  the  best  for  the 
yooi^  deigyman  according  to  his  lights,  and  perhaps,  in  a  worldly  view, 
hk  advice  bad  not  been  bad.  But  Mark  dreaded  the  very  name  of  a  bUl. 
He  waa  as  a  dog  that  had  been  terribly  scorched,  and  nothing  should  again 
jndnce  liim  to  go  near  the  fire. 

^  Was  not  that  the  man  firom  the  bank  ?  "  said  Fanny,  coming  into  the 
room  wben  the  sound  of  the  wheels  had  died  away. 

"Yes;  Mr.  Forrest" 

"Wed,  dearest?" 

"  We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  worst." 

"  Tou  will  not  sign  any  more  papers,  eh,  Mark  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  just  now  positively  refused  to  do  so." 

"  Then  I  can  bear  anything.  But,  dearest,  dearest  Mark,  will  you  not 
let  me  tell  Lady  Lufton?  " 

Let  them  look  at  the  matter  in  any  way  the  punishment  was  very 
heavy. 
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"  The  man^arjn,"  says  a  time-honoured  maxim  of  Chinese  jurisprud 
"  18  the  fkther  and  mother  of  tlie  people/^  Sach  is  the  theory  on  which  a 
paternal  government  undertaJcea  the  well-beiiig  of  that  rather  nameroua 
ifimailj  of  360^000,000,  whose  capital  our  troops  have  occupied,  and  whose 

l^emperor  we  have  scared  from  his  palace.  A  beautiM  idea  of  watchful 
heed  and  parental  afTection  is  embodied  in  that  theory ^ — as  in  most  theories. 
But  alaa  1  for  China;  she,  above  all  empires,  may  apply  to  herself  the 
words  of  the  Lutin  poet :  she  sees  the  better  path,  and  not  only  sees, 
but  bestows  on  it  the  chiDy  approval  of  her  cool,  moonahiny  intellect — • 
and  then  chooses  the  worse.     The  mandarin,  for  many  a  long  and  weary 

I  year^  haa  been  but  an  unjust  stepmother,  greedy  as  Harpagon,  double- 
feced  as  Janus.  Yet  we  cannot  deny  that  the  organization  of  what  we 
now  behold  in  the  very  rottenoesa  of  ita  decay,  was  exceUent  after  Its 
kind.  The  machine  is  rtisted  and  obsolete ;  corruption  and  violence  have 
nearly  destroyed  it;  the  capture  of  Pekin  has  possibly  given  it  the  coup 
de  grace;  biit  its  inventor  meant  well  and  kindly  when  he  planned  it,  and 
he  was  no  dullard  in  hia  generation. 

As  usual,  the  sovereign  of  the  Central  Land  is  declared  to  be  the 
fountain  of  justice ;  and  the  aim  of  those  old  lawgivers  who  shaped  the 
constitution  of  Kathay  was  to  render  the  emperor  actually,  not  nominally 
alone,  the  first  magistrate  of  hia  realm.  Some  Chinese  statesmen,  espe- 
cially under  the  native  dynasties  of  Han,  of  Song,  and  of  Ming,  when 
mind  and  speech  were  freer,  were  equal  in  capacity  to  Sully  or  Colberti 
and  they  laboured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  make  the  emperor  the  apex  of 
the  literary  pyramid,  the  chief  of  the  working  bees,  rather  than  the 
crowned  drone  so  common  in  Eastern  countries.  Accordingly,  even  now, 
the  Majesty  of  China  has  no  sinecure  ;  there  are  not  only  papers  to  sign, 
but  memorials  to  read,  hoards  to  preside  over,  and  an  immense  corre- 
spondence to  attend  to,  for  without  the  monarch's  personal  supervision 
the  whole  mechanism  must  receive  a  check*  Independent  of  the  Minis- 
tries of  War  and  Finance,  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Tribunal  of  RlteSi 
and  the  inspection  of  civil  officers,  the  emperor  is  bound  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  Court  of  Censors  and  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  the  Court  of  Criminal  Justice,  all  of  which  have  their  seat 
at  Pekin,  under  the  auguiit  supervision  of  the  sovereign  himself.  More- 
over, large  and  populous  as  China  may  be,  and  great  as  are  the  powers 
Tested  in  the  viceroys  and  governors,  the  sword  of  justice  may  rightfully 
he  unsheathed  by  no  meaner  hand  than  the  supreme  ruler  s,  and  every 
death-warrant  must  receive  the  signature  of  the  vermdJion  pencil  before 
the  headsman  can  complete  the  sentence  of  the  judge. 
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NocJiiisg  <^it,  at  first  Bight,  seem  more  £idr  tHan  the  judicial  flyatem  of 

Qima  in  crixuiQal  matters,  or  more  considerate  thau  the  Bj&teoi  of  checks 

wjufih    kftTe   been   proTided   against   error   or   malignity.       A    prisoner 

oupceted  of  some  grave   ofience,  such    as  murder  or  treason,  is  first 

bnmght  befo^^  the  jianjo,  or  mayor  of  hia  Tillage,  an  impaid  oMcial, 

defiled  by  the  su^fragea  of  his  fellow-citizens^  and  answeriog  to  the  cot- 

"Villi  and  patels  <d  India,     Should  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to 

ttiMPi  such  a  step,  the  village  mayor  sends  np  the  accused  to  a  higher 

oomtt  that  of  a  aimple  magistrate  of  the  lettered  class^  who  has  no  power 

to  poai^,  but  may  acquit  if  he  thinks  proper,  and  who  in  fact  discluirges 

1^  office  of  a  grand  jury  in  deciding  on  the  evidence.     Should  a  true  bill 

ht  itmad  by  this  crystal- buttoned  Mino%  the  accused  makes  his  next 

ippMUBOoe  beibre  no  less  a  pcr^nage  than  the  ngan-tsha-tse,  or  district 

ilUMUlrT  <»f  crimes.     This  officer  acts  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  assisted 

hfM  bench  of  judges,  and  the  prosecution  is  conducted  sometimes  by  the 

idititsii  of  tbe  injured  person,  s^'metintea  by  a  public  prosecutor,  who  is 

i^potnkid  in  case  the  complainants  should  prove  incompetent,  from  infir- 

aily  or  igoorance,  to  conduct   the  charge  in  a  proper  manner.     This 

praseciitor    b   not  a  permanent   functionary,  but  an  improviaed 

-goiewil,  chosen   from  .-iniong  the  numerous  inferior  maDdarina 

who  hstig  about  the  tribunals,  and  who  constitute  a  species  of  bar.     In 

Ibe  «aai«   manner,  should  the  accused  be  a  person  incapable  of  doing 

to  Ilia  onn  plea  in  defence,  or  in  mitigation  of  the  penalty^  the 

i  mmj  a|)f}oint  him  an  advocate,  selected  also  from  the  ranks  of  the 

i  present,  and  both  counsel  are  paid  from  the  provincial  treasury, 

Sbixdd  A  Terdict  of  guilty  result,  the  prisoner  may  appeal  to  the  yiceroy 

fv  M  new  bearing,  and  in  this  case  the  great  satr^tp  will  himself  be  the 

fnadflot  of  the  new  court,  the  inspector  and  judges  sitting  along  with 

JuBy  and  unanimity  being  rerjuired,  £is  in  an  EngUsh  jury.     Should  the 

of  guilty  be   coniirmed,   the  culprit  has  not  yet  exhausted  his 

I  of  escape.     He  is  permitted  to  address  a  petition  to  the  Grand 

sf  Appeal,  otherwise  called  the  Supreme  Tribumd,  at  Pekin.     At 

lib  ossi  of  the  province  where  he  dwelk,  he  may  be  transported  to  the 

triod  anew,  virtually  for  the  fifth  time,  and,  if  again  condemned, 

ka  hm  m  iaat  appeal — to  the  emperor  in  person*     That  sovereign,  assisted 

bf  bb  Cooncil  of  Onaora,  called  Toocbayaen,  is  hound  to  examine  into 

lilt  CfidflDoe,  and  if  be  confirms  tlic  verdict,  the  fsUd  red  letters  are 

tBaaaJ  on  tbe  paper,  and  ibe  Themis  of  China  chiims  her  six-timeft- 

oHirided  prey. 

Sudi  •&  tffatem^ — so  complicated,  deliberate,  and  cautious — argues  an 
otrene  mf^num  to  apiU  blood  in  the  name  of  law ;  and  such,  indeed,  is 
^  Ibeei^tical  l^islation  of  China,  liased  on  the  utmost  avowed  respect  for 
t^vnctily  of  human  life.  But  in  practice  this  plan,  however  wiae  and 
ttJI  mrMil^  wm  boob  much  modified*  It  was  meant  to  save  innooentliveSi 
ti'i^BW  iba  aiftilig  of  evidence,  and  to  keep  the  white  robe  of  Justice 
*iiiprtifd  bf  0Sm  drop  of  guiltless  blood*     This  end,  while  the  system 
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ikirly  worked  out,  was  probably  attained  in  many  instances.  But,  as  we 
may  easily  suppose^  it  wofl  not  only  tlie  victim  of  mistake  or  malice  who 
claimed  ibe  benefit  of  bo  much  delay ^  and  so  many  looplioles  of  escape. 
Red-handed  ruffians,  and  villains  whose  guilt,  though  less  patent»  was 
gtill  matter  of  conviction  to  nil  concerned  in  the  case,  were  tranHferrcd 
from  court  to  court,  trusting  to  break  prison,  to  elude  or  bribe  their 
guards,  to  obtain  immimity  by  some  caprice  of  the  authorities,  or,  perhaps, 
to  share  in  the  amnesty  which  the  accession  of  a  new  prince,  or  aome 
P^^ch  extraordinary  event,  might  call  forth.  In  any  case,  life  was  sweet, 
and  a  reprieve  worth  having,  even  if  nothing  came  of  it ;  and  a  despemle 
offender  may  often  have  chuckled  at  the  trouble  he  gave  to  the  successive 
relays  of  judges,  gaolers,  guards,  and  advocates,  who  were  compelled  to 
toil  on  his  account. 

To  check  this,  the  practice  sprang  up  of  increasing  the  pttnishment  of 
such  offenders  as  had  voluntarily  claimed  every  ordeal,  and  been  repeatedly 
pronounced  guilty.  The  culprit  hatl  his  choice  between  simple  decapila* 
lion  in  his  mitive  province,  or  a  dcnth  of  lingering  agony  at  Pekin.  But 
t!iose  who  devised  this  legal  scarecrow  knew  little  of  human  nature,  of 
the  w^ild  hopes  that  prisoners,  above  all  men,  ai*e  apt  to  cherish  as  liiey 
brood  over  their  condition  with  an  instinctive  egotism,  or  of  the  peculiar 
callousness  of  their  own  countrymen.  At  length  it  became  pateut  ihat 
neither  the  cross  nor  the  saw,  neither  the  knife  that  cut  the  flesh  from  the 
bonea  by  strips,  nor  the  dismembering  hatchet,  nor  the  heated  pincerf, 
nor  all  that  fire,  and  steel,  and  devilish  cruelty  could  inflict  upon  a 
alxrinking,  quivering  frame^  were  adequate  to  deter  the  wretch  from  trying 
another  throw  for  life  and  liberty.  Then  the  old  fimdamental  law  bcgaa 
to  be  glozed  away.  It  was  discovered  that  there  waa  such  a  thii^  in 
human  enactments  as  the  rcductio  ad  ahmrdum  ;  it  was  asserted  that  tlte 
right  of  ultimate  appeal  depended  on  the  petition  being  endorsed  by  ft 
censor,  on  a  writ  of  error  being  decreed  by  the  supreme  court,  on  ihi? 
emperor's  decision  after  perui^iiig  the  written  evidence,  &c.  The  spirit  of 
all  these  quibbles  plainly  was  to  defeat  the  humane,  though  troublesome 
dictum  of  bygone  jurists,  that  it  waa  better  to  open  a  door  of  merey  for 
thousands  of  the  guilty  than  to  spill  the  blood  of  a  single  innocent  person. 
The  practice  of  the  courts  has  flucttiated  like  the  tides  themselves.  There 
have  been  ebbs  of  clemency,  and  ilowa  of  severity.  A  good  billing 
cmperc'f,  kind,  active,  and  a  biinylxidy,  giich  as  two,  at  leant,  of  iW 
Tartar  dynasty  have  been,  has  gent  rally  aliown  exemplary  patience  m 
hf^aring  all  cai^es  of  importance  argued  in  his  presence,  A  lany  o?  c^ld- 
hearted  sovereign  has  leil  all  to  the  discretion  of  the  miindjinriB.  Bui 
the  law  oflieera  of  ihe  Chinese  Crown  have  not  stopped  short,  at  Ih^ 
alTirmation  that  a  culprit's  prayer  must  be  bncked  by  a  great  fimcttoDnrr 
of  govcmmrnt  to  acquit**  the  sterling  stamp;  they  have  found  out  thai 
I  df*  nth -warrants  in  blani;  V^y  the  vermilion  pencil,  arc  yixj  cofive^ 

©icnt,  and  Hlrictly  con^;,— .  A.      There   are   emperors   who   will    not 

ccmsent  to  pari  with  their  wgn-manual  tor  auch  a  purpose,  but  ensiy 
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one   is   not    so    scrupulous,  nnd  every  novr  and  tlicn  a  Draco 
bdATin    is    able    to   slulF  his  denk  witJi  crimson  autograj^ha  that 
I  mla  hia  liands  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  witMa  his  boundaries. 

i-y  vtOB  made  by  these  able  comraentators  on  the  con- 
A'cry  Xjand.  A  mandarin  judge  has  not  the  power  of 
fii  •,  liiat  ia  certain  ;  but  he  has  the  disposal  of  wliip  and  stick ; 
ilhe  wliip  ia  a  long  kaout-like  thong  of  raw  hide,  and  the  stick 
#IKi«oned  baml^oo,  Nero  himself  could  hardly  wish  for  more  effective 
wtatsnf  tbc  laMT*  Moreover,  the  judge  has  the  power  of  ordering  the 
OKKittr  HA  long  i^riiiB  as  he  thinks  fit^  and  as  no  nerves  can  endure 
tbttrn^tital  deprivation  of  Bleep^  death  may  be  inflicted  in  this  terrible 
nr  liiliout  ruffling  llic  tender  epidermis  of  the  imperial  conscience. 
8e(,«'wijthAll  presently  see,  the  limitation  of  the  mandarin's  authority  is 
Ab  more  to   the  prisoner*3  detriment  than  if  the  scimitar  were  a  lawful 

In  10  laige  and  ricli  a  realm,  among  swarms  of  keen-witted  and  cove- 
twa  folka,  free  froTO  an}*  restraints  of  religion  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
ay  gT«U  cofiimunity  elsewliere,  crimes  must  be  common.  There  are  no 
iJTtelworthy  returns  on  this  head,  or,  if  there  arc,  they  have  never  yet 
Cftae  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Outer  Barbarians ;  but  we  may  safely  con- 
«Joik  that  the  CcatraJ  Land  is  not  more  virtuous  than  her  neighbours, 
Uf  Pekin  and  provincial  Gazettes  are  not  more  perfect  barometers  of 
lutiag  events,  than  the  Mercuries  that  were  printed  when  the  king's 
<«fidftrd  w^s  ftci  up  at  Nottingham,  or  the  meagre  broadsheets  fur  which 
Sir  Roger  X»'Efttrangc  corrected  the  proofs.  They  only  tell,  in  fact,  what 
Ac  government  wi^Jies  to  become  known.  But,  from  other  sources,  a 
|9cd  deal  of  information  reaches  the  European  residents  on  tlie  coast,  they 
lAo  \mxe  little  to  do  except  to  hearken  wonderingly  to  the  distant  roar 
ad  din  going  on  in  the  vast  sealed -up  empire  on  whose  fringe  they  live, 
Skc  ciiildnm  listening  to  the  mystic  murmur  of  a  sea-ahell.  Making  all 
iStrwanco  for  exaggeration,  and  Oriental  looseness  of  description,  we  may 
isrm  M  fiiir  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  criminal  popidation  of  the 
i&pire.  Another  source  of  information  is  aflbrded  by  the  petty  police 
bSnumU  of  Canton,  Shanghai,  and  the  other  ports  where  Europeans  trade : 
tS«  amc^tint  of  small  thefts  is  considerable,  though  scarcely  bo  great  as 
votild  bt5  the  case  in  a  place  of  equal  size  on  the  ehores  of  the  Mediter- 
fiaeiSi  f  and  instancies  of  violence  are  remarkably  few.  Sudi  seems  to  be 
lb*  rule  in  China ;  the  towns  contain  a  due  amount  of  tame  cheaters,  but 
tlir  bold  hectoring  highivayman,  the  truculent  sea-robber,  must  be  sought 
rl  All   along    the  Blue   and   Yellow   rivers   are   found   retail 

hv  ;  who  hawk  at  a  tnillng  quarry  and  fatten  on  slender  protlts. 

Tlifae  poor  rogues  do  not  aspire  to  a  ship  of  their  own ;  ihcy  come 
pj  ir:.  .  .^  ^f  muddy  creeks  in  the  smallest  of  sampans,  ill  armed,  HI 
t] .  I  titifully  gmeared  w4th  fish-oil.     If  manfully  confronted,  they 

f1  '    by  the  crews  of  the  fourth-class  junks  which  they  select 

X  \\n  liko  sn  niunv  cfk  thrcii'jh  tlic  lt,'nul>.   thut   griLsp  ihcoij 
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juad  ihm  FwimTning  makes  amends  for  tli^r  lax  courage.  Seldcm  do  nsif 
voy  noister  rearilt^  follow  one  of  these  attecks;  if  tbe  fmh-water  piratea 
profvc  victorioTiB,  they  are  mild  conquerors,  and  only  too  eager  to  be  on 
shore  again  with  tb«r  booty  of  rice  and  com,  stray  garments,  odd  frag* 
ments  of  chain,  bits  of  braa«  and  copper  htistily  ripped  from  the  poop  and 
cabins,  and  perhnps  the  glorious  trophy  of  a  few  rattling  strings  of  ca&h. 
The  dollars  and  nilver  bars  arc  generally  too  well  hidden  to  be  detected  by 
mich  hurried  searchers;  food^  rather  than  fortune,  is  the  object  of  the 
ibrayj  and,  except  in  rare  cases  of  remarkable  temptation,  no  life  is 
attempted,  and  no  torture  resorted  to.  With  these  amphibious  petty 
larceny  rogues  the  magistrate  deals  mildly,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
Chineae  justice.  Three  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo  may  be  endured 
by  the  human  frame.  Four  sleepless  weeks  in  the  "  cangue,"  or  bamboo 
pillory,  may  fail  to  madden  a  stolid,  unimaginative  Coolie.  A  few  minor 
tortures  need  only  be  added  to  these  two  first-named  inflictions,  and  the 
culprit  is  thought  to  have  been  most  tenderly  dealt  with.  Pilferers  in  a 
iair,  or  the  streets  of  a  town,  are  considtred  as  still  more  venial  offenders. 
A  vigorous  bastinado,  and  a  week  of  the  pillor}^,  is  the  law's  award  in  suck 
trivial  cases.  Petty  assaults  are  as  leniently  dii?poBed  of,  but  fire-raising  ia 
a  sin  of  deeper  dye ;  and  the  malicious  piercing  of  a  neighbour's  dyke,  to 
let  in  a  devastating  flood,  is  punished  with  extreme  rigour.  Murder,  and 
treasonable  practices,  wholesale  piracy,  and  armed  brigand^e,  ail  cry 
aloud  for  dtmth,  more  or  less  slow  and  t>ainiul ;  and  parricide  evokes  the 
sternest  chastisements  of  the  Chinese,  as  it  once  did  of  the  Roman  law. 
Forgery  is  less  harshly  viewed  than  with  us ;  Orientals  generally  take 
merciful  view  of  those  crimes  which  are  wrought  by  pure  cunning- 
SBsthetic  offences,  as  it  were,  which  spill  no  blood,  rifie  no  strong-box^ 
fire  no  roof  Accordingly,  the  astute  fabricator  of  flilse  hoondeea,  the 
talented  imitator  of  commercial  Fignatures,  is  pretty  certain  to  meet 
with  judges  who  can  appreciate  literary  merit,  even  when  it  stoopi  W 
cimnterfeit  invoices  and  sham  promissory  notes.  And  Chinese  law' 
a  very  extraordinary  principle,  raclically  opposed  to  oiur  European  ei 
and  which  apportions  light  penalties  to  tlie  high  and  erudite  criminal, 
heavy  and  hard  atonement  for  the  misdeeda  of  the  poor  untaught  sinner. 

Kathay  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  ibr  Dives,  especial !y  for  a  Dives  who 
loves  his  library,  and  pens  a  sonnet  in  tlie  true  classical  style  of  the  Hiu 
dynasty.  The  ptirLlind  Astrroa  of  IMongoUan  pliilosophy  can  afford  t> 
wink  at  the  trespasses  of  powerful  wrongdoers ;  they  are  beateji  with  few 
stripes;  and  that  which  in  meaner  men  shall  be  esteemed  heinous  oniJ 
horribh^,  shall  in  them  be  classed  as  a  mere  peccadillo  that  dollars  caa 
wash  away.  But  there  are  other  offenders  out  of  the  pale  of  official  sjra- 
pathy,  and  these  arc  the  outlaws  and  tlje  conspirators.  The  outlaws,  or 
declared  brigands,  are  in  China  a  formidable  fraternity.  They  are  calW, 
in  the  inland  provinces  where  the  pure  court  language  is  the  orthodcl 
standard,  by  the  name  of  koitan-kouen^  or  desperado*  But  on  the  borders 
of  the  empire,  in  Mantchooriaj  and  on  the  edge  of  Mdtigolian  Tartary,  the 
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l^u^iali  words  oreltM  and  hmdueh  come  into  use;  borrowed  from  the 

tribefl  of  die  Traiuioxianian  Steppe.     All  these  words,  Chinese  or 

r,  denote  a  daring  and  avowed  brigand,  an  open  foe  to  law^  a  thing 

liatefttl  of  aU  others  to  bureaucratic  pedants  like  the  formal  man- 

The  kouan-kouen  ktb  not  tb«  moftt  unpopular  persons  in  the 

Gsrtni  LftDd :  thejr'are  admired  by  women,  praised  by  men,  sung  of  in 

db»  mde  baUads  of  the  peasantry,  and  when  they  mingle  in  the  crowd  at 

%  mllag«  fotival  they  are  regarded  pretty  much  a»  the  mountain  twuidit 

m  Tiewed    by   the  rustics   of   Corsica  and   Sardinia,     There  have  been 

Bobin  Hoods,  and  Mr.  Richard  Turpin  has  worn  a  pigtail  and 

boots,  and  quaffed   corn  brandy  in  the   intenrak  of  H»  profeBsional 

no  doubt,  and  these  hardy  marauders  are  not  seldom  liberal  of 

iWr  ili-got  wealth,  and  scatter  among  tiie  lowly  what  they  wreat  from 

tf»  mooeyed  world.     These  freehanded   depredators,  the  kouan-kouen, 

d»  DOC  re-Iy  entirely  on  the  popularity  which  their  ejcploit*  and  occanonal 

|^^<creote  ibr  them  among  the  indigent  classes.     They  hare  confederates 

91  lie  cities ;  their  spies  haunt  tlie  markets  and  hang  about  the  inns  ; 

Ihif  Imer^  mlliee  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  pay  handsomely  for  intelligence. 

Here,  m  police  brigadier  gives  timely  warning  of  an  expedition  against  the 

iBBilr;  ^dte^  m  sleek  caahier  notifiea  by  writing  that  such  and  such  bales, 

wtomidi  ready  money,  the  property  of  his  employera,  will  traverse  a 

MrttBfi  ftuid  or  canal  on  a  particular  day. 

The  kouan-kouen  are  bold  as  well  as  wily ;  often  it  happens  that  they 
\mm  been  bosest,  well-meaning  folks  in  their  time,  goaded  into  outlawry 
If  flMM  pereecntion  on  the  part  of  the  magi*)lrates,  stripped  of  their 
prtrtmimy  by  a  lawsuit,  or  plucked  bare  by  Taiping  or  soldier.  Many  of 
lion  OMK  Aow  the  scars  of  torments  wrongly  inflicted  by  some  capricious 

IIiIhiI  ;  otlierfl  hare  seen  a  son  die  in  the  cangue  or  under  the  lash  for  a 
l|bror  imaginary  fault;  some  have  been  members  of  a  secret  society, 
Ai  Cftfbonaii  of  China,  and  detection  has  turned  them  into  beaiits  of 
fnj*     W«rt  erery  one  can  be  a  member  of  these  predatory  clubs :  they 
Itolt  iMr  neophytes  by  a  severe  initiatory  penance,  by  hunger,  and  pain, 
SifrlSgne.     A  tremendous  oath  of  obedience  and  fidelity  is  enforced  by 
fk»  aorlalnty  of  dire  vengeance  on  the  false  brother ;  and  the  Chinese 
mmm  lluit  the  iailh   observed   by   those   robbers  towards  each  other  ii 
llBirlcably  evinced,  even  under  tortures  the  most  elaborate.     To  pre- 
Rrvt  the  emperors    peace    throughout  the    realm,  the    princif>al  agents 
wm  tiie  policemen  attached  to  the    tribun^Us  small  and  great,  and  who 
St  known  by  tfajeir  red    robes,  their  high  black  caps,  and   the  ofiicial 
&adier,  surmounting  their  heads  like  a  horn.     A  mere   magis- 
wiB  preside  over  a  score  of  these  picturesque  alguazils,  while  the 
of  n   prefcct  or  a  criminal    inspector    contains  fifty  or    more  of 
ooostableis  some  of  whom   act    as  gaolers,    others  as   iK-adsraen 
h  fMm  of  need,  while  nearly  all  have  a  happy  knack  of  applying  the 
remediee  dear  to  the  Dogberries  of  Kathay. 
IW  viUages  nerer  have  a  prison  more  imposing  than  a  ruundhouaet 
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wliere  culprits  may  be  locked  up  while  an  escort  is  preparing;  but  all 
wallod  towns  have  their  penitentiary,  where  the  wretched  jail-birds  are 
crowded  together  Hke  catOe  in  a  pen,  where  the  scowling  governor 
economizes  on  the  meagre  rations  of  rice,  and  where  the  horrors  of  Dante*8 
Inferno  are  squeezed  into  pocket- com  pass.  The  Chinese^  of  all  ranks, 
dread  these  prisons  more  than  death  itself.  It  is  ndt  that  they  are  dens 
of  tnisery,  but  that  the  confinement  is  irksome  to  poor  Cliing,  who  is  used 
to  travel,  who  m  by  nature  anything  but  the  vegetable  we  deem  hini,  and 
who  has  been  in  many  a  town,  and  ranged  many  a  league  of  land  and 
water.  Ching  has  wonderful  powers  of  endurance ;  he  can  chirrup  and 
sing  quite  blithely  on  short  commoos,  can  sleep  in  a  corner,  can  be  cooped 
up  where  elbow-room  is  scanty,  food  meagre,  and  oxygen  scarce,  and  atill 
keep  his  poHteness  untarnislicd  and  his  heart  gay.  He  seldom  dies  with- 
out having  seen  the  world ;  a  Wliittington  in  chequered  cottons  and 
rattan  helmet,  off  he  goes  to  the  wonderAil  Fochan,  or  Nankin,  or  Kioung- 
tcheou,  to  the  city  paved  with  gold  and  draped  in  silk,  and  there  he  leads 
a  life  of  work  and  want,  of  scheming^  triumph,  riot,  £dliu:e,  until  he 
becomes  a  substantial  burgess,  or  rots  in  a  ditch,  or  sneaks  home  again 
from  the  husks  and  the  swine-trough. 

There  are  more  pedlars,  more  charlatan^  more  slippery  adventurers 
in  China  than  anywhere  else ;  Sam  Slick  and  Gil  Bks  are  almost  institu- 
tions of  the  Flowery  Land,  and  Fortune's  wheel  spins  merrily  among 
those  smooth-tongued  J  hard-headed  milliona.  But  hmiger  on  compuklon, 
narrow  lodgings  on  compulsion,  a  vile  shed,  a  bare  yard,  frowzy  rags, 
foul  straw,  the  close  companionship  of  lazars  and  ruffians,  all  upon  com- 
pulsion,  break  down  Ching' s  elastic  spirit.  Welcome  death  !  welcome  the 
mauvah  quart  dheure  on  the  wooden  cross,  with  all  its  grim  accompani- 
ments of  butch erwork,  hacking  knives,  and  pendent  desh,  and  the  liviiig 
bones  laid  bare,  like  those  of  the  Abyssinian  ox  which  poor  Bruce  had 
the  ill  luck  to  describe  to  an  eighteenth -century  audience.  And  the 
mandarins  arc  not  tanwilling  to  indulge  the  captive's  preference  for  death 
over  captivity.  Long  terms  of  incarceration  do  not  suit  the  pocket  of  a 
country  where  so  many  must  eat,  and  where  so  few  are  idle.  When  a 
prifloner  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  right  of  appeal,  he  seldom  languishes 
long.  But  before  decapitating  the  kouan-kouen,  it  is  necessary  to  catch 
them.  The  mandarins  arc  not  neghgent  on  this  score;  they  know 
Low  needful  it  is  in  so  populous  a  country  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
suppress  those  who  dt^y  it  Besides  this,  they  have  a  personal  interest 
involved ;  for  the  outlaws  cherish  an  especial  grudge  against  the  lettered 
aristocracy,  and  never  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  piDaging  the  property  of 
a  magiiitrate,  of  intercepting  a  tax-coUector,  or  holding  a  captured  man- 
darin to  ransom.  They  cannot  often  strike  a  blow  at  their  cautious  foes, 
but  he  who  molcsta  one  graduate  disturbs  the  whole  learned  corporation, 
and  must  look  to  encounter  the  &tings  of  the  entire  hive  of  alarmed  pedants. 

The  pheasant-plumed  constabulary  are  quite  c^ipable  of  controlling 
moba  and  arresting  the  small  fry  of  raacaldom,  but  they  are  mere  mousing 
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fnH  quite  unfit  to  Imwk  at  such  noble  game  as  tJie  kouan-kouen.     For 

tlus  purpose,  citber  a  band  of  bravoi?  must  be  hired  at  the  expense  of  Uie 

provincUl  treaMirTi  or  the  regular  forces  of  government  must  be  employed. 

Thit  first  plan  is  the  most  costlj;   the   second  is  chonp,  but  entails  an 

imcnot  of  coirespondence  and  circumlocution  worthy  of  the  most  civilized  ' 

nations.     A  general  in  command  of  a  district  must  be  memorialized,  the 

War  Office  at  Pekin  requires  to  be  conauUed,  the  Imperial  Chancery  takes 

time  for  consideration,  the  inspector  of  crimes  recapitulates,  the  Military 

Boflid  rejoins,  and  the  viceroy  and  prefect  report  progress.     Many  large 

and  beautiful  letters  are  painted  with  careful  brushes  and  perfumed  ink, 

many  clerks  have  to  tranijcribe  and  abridge,  before  the  imperial  brief 

MUthorizes  the  civil  oiBciale  to  command  the  services  of  the  crown  troops, 

K  At  length  enough  red  tape  is  spun,  and  the  web  of  destiny  begins  to  close 

Bftround    the  outlaws.      A  fourth -class  mandarin   usually  commands  the 

Bci|iedition.   Although  a  civil  magistrate,  be  goes  forth  armed  and  mounted; 

^•nd  under  his  orders  are  the  two  or  more  military  mandarins  who  lead 

atm  aoldii^ra,  and  who  are  also  on  horseback,  with  sword,  and  bow,  and 

^▼er,  their  men  being  on  foot.     Curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the  siipe- 

lior  Talour  of  the  Tartar  dirision  of  the  army,  the  mandarins  are  said  to 

idbct  Chinese  troops  for  these  duties  of  police,  fearing  possibly  lest  the 

fiery  Mantchoo  warriors  might  be  over-rash  in  advancing  on  the  ignoble 

foe.     Cavalry  are  seldom  in  request,  owing  to  the  nature  of  tlie  ground. 

Of  coume,  in  a  country  so  full  of  men  and  so  bare  of  trees,  places  of 

eoie^ment  are  rare.     There  are  nigged  mountain  ranges,  but  these  have 

I       QQCapiiita  of  their   own,  as  in  India,  and  it  is  seldom  that  robbers  of 

Ckineie  race  own  a  hill  fort.     When  tliey  do^  they  can  generally  affbrd  to 

[       kogh  at  tlie  mandarins,  and  unless  the   country  people    become   their 

fajcmica^  they  cannot  easily  be  starved  or  surprised.     But  most  of  the 

kooati'kouen  have  to  take  refuge  among  the  huge  swamps,  natural  fast- 

fiona  which  abound  in  almost  every  province,  and  where  they  erect  their 

ttddature  Htockadc  of  bamboo,  build  watilcd  huts,  and  dig  deep  trenches 

»  around  tlie  little  camp,  Only  the  fowlers  and  fishermen  ever  penetrate 
tbeae  tangled  morasses,  guarded  by  fever  and  fathomless  quicksands;  and 
thcae  poor  men  the  kouan-kouen  stand  well  with,  paying  liberally  fi>r 
pwrisittna,  salt.,  gtinpowder,  and  news. 

Tlic  magiatratee  would  never  venture  a  force  among  the  quagmires 
vithout  proper  guidance.  By  threats  and  promises,  by  tJie  exhibition  of 
i  Bttle  money  and  plenty  of  stick,  they  induce  some  of  the  fishers 
lo  pilot  tlic  column  through  the  bbyrinlh  of  mud  and  waters ;  and  an 
i&panng  aapect  does  that  column  present.  First  march  a  company  f>f 
tdonmii  with  long-barrelled  gingals,  matches  lighted,  and  ammunition  m 
[faty.  The  giiidea  are  with  these  inatchlockmen,  with  their  hands 
tint  bcililnd  their  backs,  and  a  cord  round  each  man's  neck,  as  a  deli* 
*!•  prccaulionary  measure.  Then  comes  the  chief  military  mandarin, 
QMimlnl,  and  armed  like  a  Scythian.  At  his  back  come  swordsmen  and 
9«mi«fi|  oil  with  shields  and  helmets,  hideooa  with  dragnna  and  tigers  of 

m^  m* — NO.  li.  ^ 
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faucy  colours,  rery  fearful  lo  behold.  The  subaltern  officers  follow^ 
gallantly  heading  the  archers  nnd  rocket-men,  the  former  of  whom  adranci 
%vith  their  short  bows  bent,  and  a  barbed  arrow  fitted  to  the  Btring,  The 
civil  mandarin  ridea  next,  swoi-d  in  hand,  followed  by  his  own  policemen, 
r  in  |iheasant  feiUhers  and  crimson  serge,  by  a  troop  of  impressed  oooliea, 
fitrnislied  with  ropes,  chains,  fetters,  and  spare  bamboos  enough  to  aeciire 
a  considerable  amount  of  felons,  and  a  band  of  mudc  bringa  up  the  rcat. 
But  the  gonga  and  flutes  will  not  be  wanted  until  the  celebration  of  the 
victory,  &o  tlie  heroes  advance  without  beat  of  dnnn  or  noisy  clamour, 
[twirling  their  wiry  mustachios,  and  viipotiring  beneath  their  breath  of  Out 
deeds  tht-y  are  aliout  to  perform*  But  when  once  fairly  among  tlia 
marches,  a  change  comes  over  these  pigtailed  Bobadils.  They  see  tipsasi 
.through  the  rank  grass  and  sedges;  they  huddle  together  like  acarod 
beep  at  tlie  waving  of  the  cane-brake ;  wlien  the  wild  fowl  riie  with 
dnging  wing  and  harsh  note,  the  sound  anggests  the  wai^-cry  of  the 
konan-konen.  The  old  adage  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  officer  who  takos 
evrny  bush  for  a  thief,  and  Is  pretty  much  ot"  Lady  Macduff's  opinion  as  to 
the  chance  that  the  knaves  may  hang  up  ihe  honest  men.  Sometimes  the 
outhiws  are  surprised,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  ;  uf^rn  they  get  safe  off;  tiow 
and  then  they  repulse  the  attack.  But  if  they  flght,  and  iu*e  beftlosn, 
strange  scenes  oceur.  Hours  are  said  to  be  occupied  in  the  contcit 
between  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  find  a  score  of  highwaymen  i>ehiikd 
a  bamboo  stockade.  The  civil  mandarin,  with  chattering  teeth  and  dignity 
broken  down,  cowers  beneath  his  horse,  and  st]ucaks  at  every  shot  like  a 
wounded  rabbit.  The  musicians  throw  away  gt>ng  and  cymbal,  and  Ttm 
for  their  lives.  The  military  mandarins  rate  and  menace  their  men,  urge 
Uicm,  di^ive  tliem,  abuse  then),  but  never  dream  of  leading  them.  It  in 
not  easy  to  get  the  poor  privates  to  attack ;  they  hang  back,  and  duck  at  the 
shots  of  the  enemy,  and  rattle  their  swords  and  bhiclds,  but  decline  to 
charge,  while  the  matchlockmen  lie  down  to  take  i>ot  shots  at  the  brigandg, 
nnd  the  rockets  are  lei  off  pretty  much  at  mndom.  At  last  cornea  a  criais  j 
the  powder  of  the  robbers  is  exhausted,  or  tht;  hard  words  of  the  mandariliB 
are  a  worse  annoyance  than  hostile  bullets,  and  a  niah  is  made,  aad  ft 
victory  won.  Not  a  bloodless  victory;  the  kouan-kouen  struggle  hard, 
and  seO  their  hberty  dearly;  but,  at  last,  they  are  killed  or  taken.  We 
can  fancy  the  triumph,  the  songs  of  victory,  the  barbaric  dissonance  of  all 
those  bellowing  gongs,  strident  horns,  sibilant  flutes,  blatant  trumpets, 
ringing  out  the  notes  of  victory.  We  can  fancy  the  civil  mandarin,  once 
more  on  his  horse,  hectoring  nobly  over  the  fettered  foe,  shaking  liis 
scimitar  in  their  faces,  and  uttering  leonine  roars  of  martial  wrath.  I  have 
seen  a  series  of  pictures  by  a  native  artist,  portraying  the  glories  of  thut 
homeward  march ;  some  of  the  prisoners  in  bamboo  cages,  others  tied  to 
poles,  and  loaded  with  irons  ;  the  robber  chief,  a  man  of  great  height  aod 
corpulence,  with  hands  bound  behind  hia  back,  dragged  forward  by  a  tow- 
rope,  held  by  eight  men,  while  as  many  more  tugged  at  a  restraining  cord  in 
the  rear,  each  puller  having  a  naked  aword  in  one  hand,  while  the  ciyfl 
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attD^fljin  eoruieokd  beeltlc,  and  brandished  hie  sabre  over  that  defccsteil 

s&ige  through  the  stret'ts  of  the  benighrcd  city;  the 

ipli    _  '^  crowd,  the  waving  searfA,  the  blazing  incense,  the 

Hi^cm  ■trcwiug  the  way,  the  triumphal  arch  covered  with  lamps  and 

!^l)OD«y  the  fireworks  crackling  and  i^puttering,  the  gaudy  lanterns  flaring 

it  every  door  upon  die  glad  procession,  and  the  ever-ready  poet  stepping 

mav  ^  ode,  the  ink  of  which  is  hardly  dry.     The 

x^l  ltd  an  enterpri&e  hi  to  put  a  comlbrtable  sum 

r  iato  the  purse  of  the  civil  mnndarin,  to  gain  for  the  captain  and 

iiuvLiiLrwa  money  or  promotion,  and  for  the  soldiers  a  gratuity  and  double 

iBtlGOft.      Everybody  ia  complimented,  flattered,  pehed  with  flowers,  fed 

witli  fugAT^plumii,  and  enshrined  in  elegant  verse  and  Gazette  paragraphs. 

Bat  the  poor  captives  have  the  thorns  for  their  shave,  not  the  rosea. 

fiaUn,  ctiifcd,  spit  upon,  assailed  by  every  cowardly  member  of  the  mob, 

^  '    '        find  a  resting-place  in  the  gaol,     Kext  day,  or  pei*hap8  a 

dfc;  ,  aibcr  the  mugistralcs  have  come  to  an  end  of  feiista  and 

tttUberf,  after  hxB  excellency  the  viceroy  has  sent  off  by   extra  courier 

t  fiamiog  dc^patcli  to  Pekin — a  despatch  of  wliich  not  only  the  contents, 

M  aijci  the  pajjcr*  are  cauleur  de  rose — and  when  the  populace  have  been 

n^ed  ':^,  boat-races,  and  theatrical  shows,  ilie  trial  comes  on. 

Tbf"  "  enough  against  the  c^nptives  to  consign  them  to  the 

Kiflbld,  if  Ihcy  had  a  thousand  lives  apiece.   But  it  is  aaobji'ct  to  find  out 

¥u  "V(fur  decoy-ducks  and  accomplices,  what  are  the  ramificafions 

ti  iety,  whether  any  rich  and  squeezeable  persons  are  alHJiated, 

Md  «o  fuTth.      UauaJly,  too,  there  are  individual  crimen  to  be  cleared 

Wfz  wlio  was  the  real  murderer  of  the  packman  found  dend  near  the 

ptgodm  I  who  was  the  traitor  whose  information  led  to  the  abstraction  of 

mr  "        r's   ta X- money ;    and   whether   some   confederate  in   the 

»i.  of  the  Fur  and  Eider-down  Company  prompted  the  too- 

I  sacaai^ul    on^Jaught   upon   the   cofl'em  of  that  respectable  association. 

TlMffi^    i»    a   long   and   hard   content   between   the   rival   obstinacies   of 

I tormcfti tor II  and  culprit;  days  and  nights  are  consumed  in  an  interroga- 

\uif  tlie  talk  is  all  on  one  side,  for  the  kouan-kouen   die   and 

Ifccr  .y,  like  foxes,  and  t^ke  pride  in  their  stubborn  endurance,  Uke 

iXndimas  at  the  sttake.     All  that  whips,  and  sticks,  and  brimstone  matches 

^  *    ling  on  iron  hooks,  and  swinging  in  mid-air  by  a  piece  of 

y  knotted  around  each  lliuuib,  Bemi-suflbcaticn  in  sinoko^ 

luppings  of  earn  and  loe«,  arc  tried  in  turn,  but  rare  .are  the 

to  be  wrung   out  of  the   suflcrer's   sulien   resolution.      The 

ujiuallj  "  dies  game,"  and  betrays  nobody.     He  la  proud  of  hiM 

i    '    ■  ^  '^     ;   he   haa  no  hope  of  life,  were  he  to  be  never  so 

r^  ^  up  the  ghost ^  and  makes  no  sign,  even  to  escape 

ihis  cangue  is  the  iimin  prop  of  Mongolian  order,  the 

-w^  ....   f  .i.*ry,  and  penitential  cell  of  Kathay.     It  is  mei'ely  a  cage  of 

turm  bant,  which  an;  iomettme^  of  Immboo^  sometimes  of  Iron,  iiometjmes 

of  bcaiy  timber.    The  prisoner's  body  m  enclosed  In  this  cage,  which 
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readies  from  hh  knees  to  his  neck;  liis  Lea  J  and  Ihnhs  arc  alone  free,  lua 
hands  being  strnp]^d  to  a  bar.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  a  criiainal 
tlms  accoutred  must  be  the  prop  and  support  of  hia  own  portable  jail; 
a  captive  Atlas,  he  carries  about  hia  own  dungeon,  and  he  cannot  lt<s 
down  to  rest,  but  muat  pass  whole  days  and  nighta  on  his  feet,  the  poles 
attached  to  the  cangiie  preventing  him  from  Ijing  down,  wkile  to  the 
framework  is  fixed  a  placard  inscribed  with  the  wretch's  name,  offence, 
-ind  sentence*  A  cangue  may  weigh  one  hundred  pounds,  or  only  twenty, 
but  in  any  Ciise  it  ia  a  dreadful  punialiment,  kept  on  as  it  is  for  period* 
varying  from  six  hours  to  six  weeks.  Imagine  days  and  nights  of  cramp 
and  sleeplessness,  the  harassing  stings  of  musquitoes  and  other  tormenting 
insects  worrj^ing  the  naked  skin,  and  no  hand  to  brush  them  away ;  the 
peorching  sun,  and  no  screen;  the  cbilly  night,  and  no  covering;  weari- 
ness, dizzy  brains,  limbs  racked  by  dire  fatigue,  fever,  deliriam,  ih* 
presstne  of  the  hard  yoke  on  the  galled  shoulders,  the  strangling  collar, 
the  agony  of  long  want  of  sleep,  the  thirst,  the  shame !  They  oAen  go 
mad  iu  the  cangue,  it  is  said ;  they  fall  asleep  on  their  feet,  like  horseii, 
from  sheer  exhaustion ;  they  perish,  and  arc  found  dead  in  their  cag^ 
like  so  mnny  neglected  wild  beasts  in  captivity.  But  the  cangue  is  a 
iiivourlte  punishment  v-'ith  the  jtidges. 

There  are  other  marauders  in  China,  who  are  loss  ceremoniously  dealt 
with.  All  the  larger  mountain  ranges  have  an  aboriginal  population,  qnit^ 
alien  in  tongue,  manners,  aspect^  and  blood,  from  the  Chinese.  The 
Lowas  on  the  Burmese  frontier,  the  Tchang- Colas  in  Quangsi  province, 
are  quite  iudependent,  and  o0€n  troublesome.  But  the  boldest  and 
fiercest  bill-men  in  China  arc  the  Miao-tse,  who  inhabit  a  huge  chain  of 
snovv-capped  heigbts  that  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the  empire,  iho 
Nan-ling  Mountains,  These  savage  highlandci-s  make  regular  dcscenls 
upon  the  rich  grain -producing  plains,  and  harass  the  throe  great  roads 
which  cross  their  difficult  country.  The  Clihiese  have  attempted  ta 
secure  the  passes  by  means  of  forts  and  ganisons  ;  they  make  pompous 
expeditions  fiom  time  to  time  against  the  mountain  tribes,  and  a  few 
waited  heads  are  now  and  then  transmitted  to  Pekin  for  the  emperor's 
jTispection,  and  in  proof  of  the  invincible  heroism  of  his  immortal 
veterans.  But  the  barbarians  generally  have  the  best  of  it,  and  Hit 
best  protection  of  the  plains  is  found  to  be  the  custom  of  paying  their 
chiefs  black-mail,  under  the  i?pecious  title  of  a  benevoleBce. 

The  Talpings,  too,  as  parricides,  have  forfeited  aU  right  of  appea1| 
and  short  shrifb  is  allowed  tliem  or  their  kindred  when  once  in  Uie 
clutch  of  justice.  In  spite  of  the  foundling  hospitals  here  and  there 
attached  to  a  convent  of  Bonzes  or  a  pagoda,  infanticide  is  the  gwart 
distinctive  crime  of  China,  as  of  all  Asia,  from  Lebanon  to  Corea,  The 
light  esteem  in  which  women  are  held,  their  social  degradation,  the  lack 
of  profit  in  female  labour,  as  compared  to  male,  in  a  country  where  meo 
do  work  of  all  kinds,  combine  to  prompt  cruel  massacres  of  the  innocents. 
But  here  the  mandarin  is  meekness  itself;  the  magistrate  holds  child- 
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be  no   mm-der,  and  exacts  lio  death-penalty  for    the   crimo, 

iildly   baranguiD^  againtit  it  from  the  judgment -seat,  and  da- 

it  in  the  Gazette.     But  the  murder  of  an  adult,  especially  of 

Je  ctf^Cj  is  a  serious  matter. 

China  id  the  native  country  of  coronei*8j    her  ofEciols  shine  in  an 

laest,  a&d  they  have  ancient  and  wonderful  rules  for  detecting  hidden 

f&omicide,  and  for  apfx>rLionipg  the  responsibLlity  among  those  who  were  tlic 

feci  of  the  deceased,  those  who  touched   the  body  without  orders,   and 

Acm  on  whose  ground  the  mute  witness  was  found.     The  policemen,  the 

aetoal   ccinsUiblca,  are   divided  into  privates,    corporak,   and  sergeants, 

Tlicy  are  sheltered  in  a  magistrate's  yamim,  if  bacheloi-Sj  but  if  married, 

ihey  often  inhabit  a  hut  witliin  the  compound  of  their  superior's  dweliing, 

they  eat  rice  and  melons  at  the  charge  of  the  province,  and  they  re- 

^ttivc  a  very  small  monthly  payment,  enough  to  buy  tobacco  and  opium, 

«KoaH  tbeir  chief  not  embezzle  it  on  the  way.     But  for  this  the  pheasant- 

jilumed  care  little;  their  dependence  is  on  bribery,  and  where  denunciation 

may  cause  ruin,  and  must  cause  annoyance,  no  mouchard  need  des[>air  of 

t  ccmfortable  living.     Curiously  euongh,  the  police  extort  less  from  the 

fklt  than  from  the  poor.     To  crush  a  wealthy  man  is  not  such  an  easy 

tidt  tH  in  MnshulmiUi  kiugdoms,  and  jiLSt ice  grows  gentle  as  she  mounts 

6m  •Pcial   ladder.     Even  a  great   mandarin,    when   degraded   for  aonio 

oil^ce,  is  not  so  hiu-sihly  used  as  a  Turk  or  a  Persian  of  corre-sponding 

nxk  would  be  by  his  prince.     When  Commissioner  Lin,  our  old  enemy, 

t&d  the  conclnder  of  the  ti-eaty  of  1842,  had  his  famous  **  squeeze,"  lie  lost 

hiM  button  of  office,  his  sash  and  feather,  and  las  whole  fortune.     AU  his 

liyea  wtrc  sold  by  auction,  with  the  exception  of  Madame  Liu  number 

occ,  who  was  permitted  to  share  her  lord's  e:s^ile  into  Tartary.     Yet  the 

Qiin«6L'  declared  that  the  emperor  was  not  over  harsh ;  this  sharp  dia- 

Qpltcc  was  meant  for  mere  correction,  and  so  it  proved.     Years  after,  Liu 

tmivtd  a   new  button  and  a  new  govemmejit;  true,  the  government 

wii  ft  hlcak  and  poor  command  in  the  deserts,  and  the  button  was  not  of 

mooih  coral ;  but  the  confiscated  and  ruined  statesman  rose  again  like  a 

pla«aix,  and   if  the  system  lasts,  may  one  day  be  a  viceroy  again.     But 

*ill  the  eyatem  last?     Long  ere  this,  the  news  has  spread  like  flame  over 

tl>e  swarming  empire  that  a  handful  of  *'  foreign  devils  '^   liold  the  sacred 

Wy,  aad  that   the  Dragon  Emperor  and  Ma   Tartar  array  have   iled 

ft*  iheep  before  the  wolf.     The  Taipings  had  capped  the  ihione  ;  surely 

tU  Iriumpb  of  the  Allies  muiit  sljalter  tlie  rickety  fabric  j^ist  all  state 

By  this  time,  in  mountain  and  swiirap,  in  mart  and  city,  where 

I  of  junks  Bwim,  and  myriads  of  roofs  and  towers  arise,  as  well  as  far 

DUg  the  nomads  of  the  Land  of  Grass,  the  great  tidings  have  spread. 

'  tubject  kingdom  may  be  expected  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  the 

I  vptem  of  grinding  tyranny,  pedantry,  and  hypocnny,  to  come  to  au 

^  far  tvcr  I 


A.YE  you  made 
up  your  mind  on 
tbe  question  of 
seeming  and  be- 
]  ng  in  the  world  ? 
I  mean,  suppose 
you  are  poor,  is 
it  right  for  you 
t  o  .9€ein  to  be  well 
I  '  I  lave  people 
jne^t  right  to 
;  -I  up  appear- 
ances? Are  you 
justified  in  starv 
ing  your  dinner- 
table  in  order  to 
keep  a  carriage; 
to  have  Fuch  an 
exjiensive  house 
thiit  you  caji*t  by 

any  possibility  help  a  poor  relation;  to  array  your  daughters  in  costly 
mlllinera*  wares  because  they  live  with  girls  whose  parents?  are  twice  as 
rich?  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  say  where  honest  pride  enda  and 
hypocrisy  begins.  To  obtrude  your  poTerty  is  mean  and  slavish ;  as  it  if 
odiotis  for  a  beggar  to  ask  compassion  by  showing  his  sores.  But  to 
simulate  prosperity — to  be  wealthy  and  lavish  thrice  a  year  when  you 
oak  your  friends,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  to  munch  a  crust  and 
sit  by  one  candle- — are  the  folks  who  practise  this  deceit  worthy  of 
appkuac  or  a  whipping  ?  Sometimes  it  is  noble  pride,  sometimes  shabby 
swindJiDg.  Wljen  I  see  Eugenia  with  her  dear  children  exquisitely  neat 
and  cheerful ;  not  showing  the  slightest  semblance  of  poverty,  or  uttering 
the  smalle5t  complaint;  persisting  that  Squandei*field,  her  husband,  trrats 
her  well,  and  is  good  at  heart;  and  denying  that  he  leaves  her  and  her 
young  ones  in  want ;  I  admire  and  reverence  that  noble  falsehood — that 
beautiful  constancy  and  endurance  which  disdains  to  ask   compassion. 


.i     **,    .i. 
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When  I  sit  at  poor  Jezebella*s  table,  and  am  treated  to  her  sham  bounties 
and  shabbj  splendour,  I  only  feel  anger  for  the  hospitality,  and  that 
dinner,  and  guest,  and  host,  are  humbugs  together. 

Talbot  Twysden*s  dinner-table  is  large,  and  the  guests  most  respectable. 
There  is  always  a  bigwig  or  two  present,  and  a  dining  dowager  who  fre- 
quents the  greatest  houses.      There  is  a  butler  who  offers  you  wine; 
there's  a   menu   du   diner  before  Mrs.    Twysden;    and  to  read  it  you 
would  fancy  you  were  at  a  good  dinner.     It  tastes  of  chopped  straw.    Oh, 
the  dreary  sparkle  of  that  feeble  champagne  ;  the  audacity  of  that  public- 
house  sherry ;  the  swindle  of  that  acrid  claret;  the  fiery  twang  of  that 
clammy  port !      I  have  tried  them  all,  I  tell  you  I      It  is  sham  wine,  a 
sham  dinner,  a  sham  welcome,  a  sham  cheerfulness,  among  the  guests 
assembled.     I  feel  that  that  woman  eyes  and  counts  the  cutlets  as  they  are 
carried  off  the  tables ;  perhaps  watches  that  one  which  you  try  to  swallow. 
She  has  coimted  and  grudged  each  candle  by  which  the  cook  prepares  the 
meal.    Does  her  big  coachman  fatten  himself  on  purloined  oats  and  beans, 
and  Thorley*8  food  for  cattle  ?      Of  the  rinsings  of  those  wretched  bottles 
the  butler  will  have  to  give  a  reckoning  in  the  morning.     Unless  you  are 
of  the  very  great  monde,  Twysden  and  his  wife  think  themselves  better 
than  you  are,  and  seriously  patronize  you.      They  consider  it  is  a  privilege 
to  be  invited  to  those  horrible  meals  to  which  they  gravely  ask   the 
greatest  folks  in  the  country.      I  actually  met  Winton  there — the  famous 
Winton — the  best  dinner-giver  in  the  world  (ah,  what  a  position  for  a 
man !)     I  watched  him,  and  marked  the  sort  of  wonder  which  came  over 
him  as  he  tasted  and  sent  away  dish  af\er  dish,  glass  after  glass.      '^  Try 
that  Ch&teau  Margaux,  Winton  I  "  calls  cut  the  host.      **  It  is  some  that 
Bottleby  and  I  imported."      Imported  I      I  see  Winton's  face  as  he  tastes 
the  wine,  and  puts  it  down.     He  does  not  like  to  talk  about  that  dinner. 
He  has  lost  a  day.     Twysden  will  continue  to  ask  him  every  year  ;  will 
continue  to  expect  to  be  asked  in  return,  with  Mrs.  Twysdon  and  one 
of  his  daughters ;  and  will  express  his  surprise  loudly  at  the  club,  saying, 
"  Hang  Winton  !     Deuce  take  the  fellow  !     He  has  sent  me  no  game  this 
year  I  "      When  foreign  dukes  and  princes  arrive,  Twysden  straightway 
coDars  them,  and  invites  them  to  his  house.    And  sometimes  they  go  once 
—and  then  ask,   "  Qui  done  est  ce  Monsieur  Tvisden^  qui  est  si  drole  ? " 
And  he  elbows  his  way  up  to  them  at  the  Minister's  assemblies,  and 
frankly  gives  them  his  hand.      And  calm  Mrs.  Twysden  wriggles,  and 
works,  and  slides,  and  pushes,  and  tramples  if  need  be,  her  girls  following 
behind  her,  imtil  she  too  has  come  up  under  the  eyes  of  the  great  man, 
and  bestowed  on  him  a  smile  and  a  curtsey.      Twysden  grasps  prosp<?rity 
cordially  by  the  hand.     He  says  to  success,  "  Bravo  !  "     On  the  contrary, 
I  never  saw  a  man  more  resolute  in  not  knowing  unfortimate  people,  or 
more  darii-^ajly  forgetful  of  those  whom  he  does  not  care  to  remember.     If 
this  Levite  met  a  wayfarer,  going  down  from  Jerusalem,  who  had  fallen 
among  thieves,  du  you  think  he  would  stop  to  rescue  the  fallen  man  ?    He 
would  neither  g*  ve  wine,  nor  oil,  nor  money.     He  would  pass  on  perfectly 
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satisiicd  with  Lis  own  virtue,  and  leave  tlie  other  to  go,  as  Lest  he  miglit, 
to  Jmcho. 

Whi^t  13  this  ?  Am  1  angry  because  T\?ysdea  has  left  oS  asking  me 
to  his  vinegar  and  chopped  hay  ?  ^o.  I  think  not.  Am  I  hurt  because 
Mrs.  TwjBden  Bometimea  patrouiaea  my  wife,  and  sometimes  cuta  her? 
Perhaps.  Only  women  thoroughly  laiow  the  insolence  of  women  towards 
one  another  in  the  world.  That  is  a  very  stale  remark.  They  receive 
and  dt^liver  stab3,  Bmiling  politely.  Tom  Sayers  could  not  txiko  punieli* 
ment  more  gaily  tlian  they  do.  If  you  could  but  see  under  the  skin,  you 
would  lind  their  little  hearts  scarred  all  over  with  little  lancet  digs.  I 
protest  1  have  seen  my  own  wife  enduring  the  impertinence  of  this  womaD, 
with  a  face  as  calm  and  placid  as  she  wears  when  old  Twysden  himself  is 
talkingtoher,  and  pouring  out  one  of  his  maddening  long  stories.  Oh,  nol 
I  am  not  angry  at  all.  1  can  sec  that  by  the  way  in  wliich  I  am  writing 
of  these  folks.  By  the  way,  whilst  I  am  giving  this  candid  opinion  of  the 
Twysdens,  do  I  sometimes  pause  to  consider  what  they  think  of  mef 
What  do  I  care  ?  Think  what  you  like.  Meanwhile  we  bow  to  one 
another  at  parties.  We  sraile  at  each  other  in  a  sickly  way.  And  as  for 
the  dinners  in  Beaunash  Street,  I  hope  those  who  eat  them  enjoy  their 
food. 

Twysden  is  one  of  the  chiefs  now  of  the  Powder  and  Pomatum  Office 
(the  Pi|^tail  branch  was  tiuLilly  abolished  in  1833,  aAer  the  Eeiorm  Bill, 
with  a  compensation  to  the  retiring  uader-secretary),  and  his  son  is  a 
clerk  in  the  same  ofHcc,  '\Yhen  they  came  out,  the  daughters  were  very 
pretty — even  my  wife  allows  that.  One  of  them  used  to  ride  in  the 
Park  with  her  father  or  brother  daily;  and  knowing  what  his  salary  and 
wife*s  fortune  were,  and  what  the  rent  of  his  house  in  Beaudash  Street, 
every brxly  wondured  how  the  Twj^sdens  could  make  both  ends  meet. 
They  had  horses,  carriages,  and  a  great  house  fit  for  at  least  five  thousand 
a  year  ;  they  had  not  half  as  much,  as  everybody  knew;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  old  Eingwood  must  make  his  niece  an  allowance.  She  certainly 
worked  hard  to  get  it.  I  spoke  of  sL'iba  anon,  and  poor  little  breasts  and 
aides  scarred  all  over.  No  nuns,  no  monks,  no  fakeers  take  whippings 
more  kindly  than  some  devotees  of  the  world  j  and,  as  the  punishment  is 
one  for  edification,  let  us  hope  the  world  lays  smartly  on  to  back  and 
shonlders,  and  uses  tlie  thong  well. 

When  old  Ringwood,  at  the  close  of  his  lifetime,  used  to  come  to  \'ifiit 
his  dear  ni«:ce  and  her  husband  and  children,  he  always  brought  a  cat-of- 
nine*taik  in  his  pocket,  and  administered  it  to  the  whole  household.  He 
grinned  at  the  poverty,  the  pretence,  the  meanness  of  the  people,  as  they 
knelt  before  him  and  did  him  homage.  The  father  and  mother  trembling 
brought  the  girls  up  for  punishment,  and,  piteously  smiling,  received  their 
own  boxes  on  the  ear  in  presence  of  their  children.  **  Al\\^^  the  little 
French  governess  used  to  say,  grinding  her  white  teeth,  **  I  like  milur  to 
come»  jill  day  you  vip  me.  When  milur  come,  he  vip  you,  and  you 
kneel  down  and  kiss  de  rod.'' 
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ThcT  cc-Ttainly  knelt  and  took  their  whipping  with  the  most  exemplary 
fcrtiuide*  Sontetimes  the  lash  fell  on  papa'a  Lack,  sometimes  on  mamma's: 
tfiwr  it  stung  Agnes,  and  now  it  Jfghted  on  Blanche's  pretty  shoulders. 
Bu-t  I  tiiink  it  ivas  on  the  heir  of  tlie  house,  young  Hi ng wood  Twytden, 
»t  mj  lord  loved  best  to  operate.  King's  vanity  was  very  thin-skinned, 
easily  wounded,  and  hie  contortions  under  punishment 
» dd  tormentor* 

As  mj  lord*s  brougham  drives  up — -the  modeat  little  brown  brougham, 
indi  the  ooblc  horse,  tlie  lord  chaueeUnr  of  a  eoachman,  and  the  lueSabl© 
JtMmtrv — the  luditfs,  who  know  the  whirr  of  the  wheels,  and  may  be  quar- 
rIHii^  iJi  tlie  drawing-room,  call  a  truce  to  the  fight,  and  smooth  down 
thftr  mfiicd  tempera  and  raiment.  JIamma  is  writing  at  her  table,  in 
ikai  beautiful,  clear  hand  which  we  all  admire  ;  Blanclie  in  at  her  book; 
j^es  t&  rising  from  the  piano  quite  naturally,  A  quarrel  be  I  ween  thosti 
gcoftle,  smiling,  delicate  creatm-es !  Impossible  1  About  yom*  most 
cnomioD  piece  of  hypocrisy  how  men  wUl  blush  and  bungle :  how  eaatly, 
Low  gnureiidly,  how  consimimately,  w^omen  will  perform  it  I 

**  Well,"  growbj  my  lord,  *'  you  are  all  in  such  pretty  attitude!;!,  I  nuilte 
uj  douU  yoti  have  been  spaiTing,  I  suspect,  Maria,  the  men  must  know 
nkat  devilish  bad  tempers  the  girla  have  got.  Who  can  have  seen  you 
£ghting?  YouVe  quiet  enough  here,  you  little  monkeys.  I  telt  you  what 
it  ta.  Laidie»'>maids  get  about  and  talk  to  the  valeta  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  and  the  men  tell  their  niastera.  Upon  my  word  I  believe  it  ivaa 
ikt  biisintss  hist  year  at  Whipham  which  frightened  Greenwood  oK 
FiiDous  matcli.     Good  house  in  town  and  country.     No  mother  alive, 

ApM3  might  have  had  it  her  own  w^ay,  but  for  that -'* 

**We  are  not  all  angels  in  our  family,  uncle  I "  cries  Miss  Agnes, 
wdlcnxag. 

**  And  your  mother  is  too  sharp^  The  men  are  afraid  of  you,  Maria. 
Tn  beard  several  young  men  say  so.  At  Whitens  they  talk  about  it 
9F^  freely.  Pity  for  the  girls.  Great  pity.  Fellows  come  and  tell  me. 
4itk  Hal],  and  fellows  who  go  about  everywhere.*' 

'"Fm  Buie  I  don't  care  what  Captain  Hall  says  about  me— odious  little 
•ttch  t"  cries  Blanche. 

"Thci-e  yon  go  off  in  a  tantrum  1  Hall  never  has  any  opinion  of  his 
""^^  lie  ordy  fetches  and  carries  what  other  people  say.  And  he  says, 
'tll^wa  wy  they  are  friglit<*ned  of  your  mother.  La  blesa  you  !  Hall  has 
^vi  opinion.  A  fellow  might  commit  murder,  and  Hall  would  wait  at  the 
*W,  Quite  a  discreet  man.  But  I  told  Mm  to  ask  about  you.  And 
^Ws  vfhat  I  hear.    And  he  says  tliat  Agnes  is  making  eyes  at  the  doctor's 

"  h'*  a  iduune,**  cries  Agnes,  shedding  tcirs  under  her  martyi*dom. 

*  Older  than  he  is;  but  rhafs  no  obstacle.      Good-looking   boy,  I 

J  yon  don't  object  to  that  ?     Has  his  poor  mother  5  money,  and  his 

r «  :   mufct  1^  wxdl  to  do.     A  vnlgar  fi How,  but  a  clever  fellow,  and  a 

ulmd  ftllnw,  tHi*  doctor — and  a  fellow  who,  I  suspect,  is  capable  ot 
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anything.  Shoultlu't  ^vonder  at  that  fellow  nmrrying  some  rich  dowager. 
Those  doctors  get  :m  immense  influence  over  women ;  and  unless  rm  mis- 
taken in  my  nrnn,  ^laria,  your  poor  sister  got  hold  of  a *' 

"  Uncle!'*  cries  Mrs.  Twysden,  pointing  to  her  daughters,  **  bcturc 
the^ " 

"  Bi^fore  t!iose  innocent  lamba  I  Hem  I  Well,  I  tlimk  Finn  in  h  of 
the  wolf  sort  :"  and  the  old  noble  liiiiglied,  and  shotved  his  own  fierce 
fangs  as'he  epoke, 

"  I  grieve  to  pay,  my  lord,  I  njp'ct*  with  you,"  remarks  Mr.  Twysden, 
**  I  don't  think  Firmin  a  man  of  high  principle.  A  clever  nmn  ?  Yes. 
An  accomplished  man  ?  Yes.  A  good  physician  7  Yes.  A  prosperous 
man  ?     Yes.     But  what's  a  man  without  principle  ?  ^ 

*'  You  ought  to  have  heon  a  parson,  Twyadun." 

"  Others  have  paid  so^  my  lord.  My  poor  mother  often  regretted  that 
I  didn't  choose  the  Church.  "W^ien  I  was  at  Cambridge,  1  used  to  epejik 
constantly  at  the  Union.  I  practiaed.  I  do  not  disiguise  fix>m  you  tliat 
ijiy  aim  was  public  Mfe.  1  am  free  to  confess  I  think  the  House  of  Com- 
moiis  wovild  have  been  my  Fpliere  ;  and,  had  my  means  permitted,  should 
certainly  have  come  forward." 

Lord  Ring  wood  smiled^  and  winked  to  hh  niece — 

*'  He  means,  mj  dear^  that  he  would  like  to  wag  his  jaws  at  my 
expense,  and  that  I  should  put  him  in  for  Whipham/^ 

^*  There  are,  1  think,  worse  members  of  Parliament/'  remarked 
Mr.  Twysden. 

"  If  there  was  a  box  of  ^em  like  you,  what  a  cage  it  would  be ! " 
roared  my  lord.  *'  By  George,  I'm  sick  of  jaw.  And  I  would  like  to  we 
a  king  of  spirit  in  thin  country,  who  would  shut  up  the  talking  shops,  and 
gag  the  whole  ciiattering  crew  I " 

"  1  am  a  partizau  of  order— but  a  lover  of  freedom,"  continue* 
Twysden.     "  I  hold  that  the  i»a lance  of  our  constitution " 

I  think  ray  lord  vould  liave  indulged  in  a  few  of  those  oaths  wltbfc 
which  his  old- fash ioued  conversation  was  liberally  garnished;  but  xh<s 
servant,  entering  at  this  moment,  announces  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  ;  and  evex* 
so  faint  a  blush  flutters  up  in  Agnes'  cheek,  who  feels  that  the  old  lord"» 
eye  is  upon  her. 

**  So,  sir  J  I  saw  you  at  the  Opera  laat  night,"  says  Lord  Bingwood. 

**  I  saw  you,  too,"  says  downright  Phil, 

The  women  looked  terrified,  and  Twysden  scared.  The  Twysdeni  lia<3 
Lord  Ringwood'a  box  sometimes.  But  tliuro  were  boxes  in  which  the  ol*^ 
man  sate,  and  in  wliich  they  never  could  see  him, 

**  Why  don't  you  look  at  the  stage,  sir,  when  you  go  to  the  Opera,  arxt^ 
not  At  mc  ?  When  you  go  to  clnuTh  you  ought  to  look  at  the  pftrsoi^i 
oughtn't  you  ?'*  growled  the  old  man.  **  Tm  ahoiit  as  good  to  look  at  »* 
the  fellow  who  dances  first  in  th«  ballet — and  very  nearly  as  old,  BuL  M 
I  were  you^  I  should  think  looking  at  the  EUsler  better  fun." 

And  now  you  may  fancy  of  what  old,  old  times  we  are  writing — ^timee  ^^ 
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vliich  thoee  horrible  old  male  dancers  yet  existed — hideous  old  creaiures, 
with  low  dresses  and  short  sleeres,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  or  hats  and 
feathers  round  their  absurd  old  wigs — ^who  skipped  at  the  head  of  the 
ballet.     Let  us  be  thankful  that  those  old  apes  have  almost  vanished  off 
the  stage,  and  left  it  in  possession  of  the  beauteous  boimders  of  the  other 
iex.     Ah,  my  dear  young  friends,  time  will  be  when  these  too  'will  cease 
to  appear  more  than  mortally  beautiful  I     To  Philip,  at  his  age,  they  yet 
looked  as  lovely  as  houris.     At  this  time  the  simple  young  fellow,  sur- 
Teying  the  ballet  from  his  stall  at  the  Opera,  mistook  carmine  for  blushes, 
pearl-powder  for  native  snows,  and  cotton-wool  for  natural  symmetry  ; 
ind  I  dare  say  when  he  went  into  the  world  was  not  more  clear-sighted 
sbout  its  rouged  innocence,  its  padded  pretensions,  and  its  painted  candour. 
Old  Lord  Ringwood  had  a  humorous  pleasure  in  petting  and  coaxing 
PhiHp  Firmin  before  Philip's  relatives  of  Beaunash  Street.     Even  the 
girls  felt  a  little  plaintive  envy  at  the  partiality  which  uncle  Ringwood 
exhibited  for  Phil;    but  the  elder  Twysdens  and  Ringwood  Twysden, 
their  son,  writhed  with  agony  at  the  preference  which  the  old  man  some- 
times showed  for  the  doctor's  boy.     Phil  was  much  taller,  much  hand- 
somer, much  stronger,  much  better  tempered,  and   much    richer,  than 
young  Twysden.     He  would  be  the  sole  inheritor  of  his  father's  fortune, 
and  had  his  mother's  thirty  thousand  pounds.     Even  when  they  told  him 
bis  father  would  marry  again,  Phil  laughed,  and  did  not  seem  to  care — 
**I  wish  him  joy  of  his  new  wife,"  was  all  he  could  be  got  to  say: 
"  when  he  gets  one,  I  suppose  I  shall  go  into  chambers.     Old  Parr  Street 
ia  not  as  gay  as  Pall  Mall."     I  am  not  angry  with  Mrs.  Twysden  for 
liaving  a  little  jealousy  of  her  nephew,     ller  boy  and  girls  were  the  fruit 
of  a  dutiful  marriage  ;  and  Phil  was  the  son  of  a  disobedient  child.     Her 
children  were  always  on  their  best  behaviour  before  tlioir  great  uncle ; 
and  Phil  cared  for  him  no  more  than  for  any  otlier  man ;    and  he  liked 
Phil  the  best.     Her  boy  was  as  humble  and  eager  to  please  as  any  of  his 
lordship's  humblest  henchmen;    and    Lord  Ringwood   snapped  at  him, 
browbeat  him,  and  trampled  on  the  poor  darling's  tenderest  feelings,  and 
treated  him  scarcely  better  than  a  lacquey.     As  for  poor  Mr.  Twysden, 
my  lord  not  only  yawned  unreservedly  in  his  face — that  could  not  be 
helped ;    poor  Talbot's  talk  set  many  of  his  acquaintance  asleep — but 
Wghed  at  him,  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue.     On 
thiji  day  as  the  family  sat  together,  at   the   pleasant   hour — the  before 
<iinncr  hour — the  fireside  and  tea-table  hour — Lord  Kingwood  said  to 

Pha- 

"Dine  with  me  to-day,  sir  ?" 

"  Why  does  he  not  ask  me,  with  my  powers  of  conversation  ?  "  thought 
^jM  Twysden  to  himself. 

"  Hang  him,  he  always  asks  that  beggar,"  writhed  young  Twysden,  in 
^j«  corner. 

"Very  sorry,  sir,  can't  come.  Have  asked  some  fellows  to  dine  at  the 
Blue  Posts,"  says  Phil. 


**  Confound  you,  sir,  wLj  don't  you  put  'em  off?"  cries  tLe  old  lord, 
"  You'd  put  'em  off,  TwysJen,  wouldu  t  you  ? " 

*^  Oh,  sir  ! ''  the  heart  of  father  and  son  both  beat. 

**  You  know  you  would ;  and  you  quan-el  with  this  boy  for  no 
tlurowing  his  friends  over.     Good  night,  Firmin,  since  you  won't  come/* 

And  with  this  my  lord  was  gonep 

The  two  gentlemen  of  the  house  glinnly  looked  from  the  window,  ami 
saw  my  lord*8  brougham  drive  swiitly  away  in  the  riiiii. 

*^  I  hate  your  dining  at  those  horrid  taverns,"  whispered  a  young  hidy 
to  Philip, 

**  It  is  Letter  fun  than  dining  at  home,**  Philip  remarks, 

**  You  smoke  and  di'ink  too  much.  You  come  home  late,  and  you 
don*t  live  in  u  proper  monde,  sir ! "  continues  the  young  lady. 

*^  Wliat  would  you  have  me  do  ?'* 

**  Oh,  nothing.  You  must  dine  with  those  horrible  men,*'  ciiea  Agnes; 
**  else  you  might  have  gone  to  Lady  Pendleton's  to-night.'' 

*'  I  can  throw  over  the  men  easily  enough,  if  you  wish,"  answered  the 
young  man. 

**  I  ?  I  have  no  wish  of  the  sort.  Uave  yon  not  already  refused 
imcle  Ringwood  ?  '* 

**  You  are  not  Lord  Ringivood,"  says  PMI,  with  a  tremor  in  hia  voice. 
**  I  don*t  kuow  there  is  much  I  would  refuse  you.** 

"  You  silly  boy  I  What  do  I  ever  ask  you  to  do  that  yon  ought  to 
refuse?  I  want  you  to  live  in  our  world,  and  not  with  your  drcadfid  wild 
Oxford  and  Temple  bachelors,  I  don't  want  you  to  smoke.  1  want  you 
to  go  into  the  world  of  which  you  have  the  entree — and  you  refuse  your 
uncle  on  account  of  some  horrid  engagement  at  a  tavern  I  ** 

"  Shall  I  stop  here?  Aunt,  will  you  give  me  some  dinner — ^hcre?** 
asks  the  young  man, 

"  We  have  dined :  my  husband  and  son  dine  otit,"  said  gentle 
Mrs,  Twysden." 

There  was  cold  mutton  and  tea  for  the  ladies  ;  and  5Irs.  Twysden  did 
not  like  to  seat  her  nephew,  who  was  accustomed  to  good  fare  and  high 
living,  to  that  meagre  meal. 

*^  You  see  I  must  console  myself  at  the  tavern/'  Philip  said,  **  We 
ehall  have  a  jileasant  party  there,** 

**  And  pray  who  makes  it?**  asks  the  lady. 

**  There  ia  Hidley  the  painter." 

**  My  dear  Philip  I     Do  you  know  that  his  father  was  actually *' 

"  In  the  service  of  Lord  Todmorden  ?  He  often  tells  ua  so.  He  is  a 
queer  character,  the  old  man." 

"  Mr,  Eidley  is  a  man  of  genius,  certainly.  His  pictures  are  delicious, 
and  he  goes  everyw*here — but — but  you  provoke  me,  Philip,  by  your 
carelcfisnesii ;  indeed  you  do.  Why  should  you  be  dining  with  the  sons  of 
footmen,  when  the  fiThl  houses  in  the  countiy  might  be  open  to  you  f 
You  pain  me,  you  fotdi^h  boy," 
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**  For  diiitng  in  company  of  a  man  of  genius  ?  Come,  Agnes  I  *'  And 
the  young  man's  brow  grew  dark.  "  Besides,**  he  added,  with  a  tone  of 
itrcadm  in  Lis  voice,  which  Miss  Agnes  did  not  like  at  all — *'  besides,  my 
^car,  you  know  he  dines  nt  Lord  Pendleton's." 

"What  ia  that  you  arc  talking  of  I-ady  Pendleton,  children?"  asked 
watchful  mamma  from  her  corner. 

**  Ridley  dines  there.  He  in  going  to  dine  with  me  at  a  tavern  to-day. 
And  Lord  llalden  is  coming — and  Mr.  Winton  is  coming — having  heard 
©f  the  iamoiis  beefsteaks.** 

'*  Winton  I     Lord  Halden  !     Beefsteaks !     Where  ?     By  George  I   I 

have  a  mind  to  go,  too  I    Where  do  you  fdlows  dine?  au  cabaret  ?    Hang 

sie,  ril  be  one,"  Bhrieked  little  Tw}'aden,  to  the  terror  of  Philip,  who 

knew  Lis  uncle  s  awful  powers  of  conversation.     But  Twysden  rememhfrtd 

kimself  in  good  time,  mid  to  the  inteniie  relief  of  young  Firmin*     *'  ILing 

me.    1  forgC't  I     Your  aunt  and  I  dine  with  the  Bladeses.     Stupid  old 

fellow,  tLe  admiral,  and  bad  wine — which  is  unpardonable ;  but  we  must 

go— 0/1  na  qtte  sa  parole^  hey  ?     Tell  Winton  that  I  had  meditated  joining 

him,  and   that  I  luive  still   some  of  that  Chateau  l^Iargaux   he    liked, 

Hildcn*^  father  I  know  well.     Tell  him  so.      Bring  him  here.     Maria, 

tend  a  Tliursday  card  to  Lord  ILildeu  I     You  must  bring  him  here  to 

dinner,  Philip.     That's  the  best  way  to  mjdce  acquaintance,  my  boy  T* 

And  the  little  man  swaggers  off,  waving  a  bed-candle,  as  if  lie  was  going 

lo  qnafi*  a  bumper  of  sparkling  spermaceti. 

The  mention  of  such  great  personages  as  Lord  Halden  and  Mr.  Winton 
lilcficed  the  reproofs  of  the  pensive  Agnes, 

**  You  won't  care  for  our  quiet  fireside  whilst  you  live  with  those  fine 
people,  Philip,"  she  sighed.  There  was  no  talk  now  of  his  throwing 
hiiaiclf  away  on  bad  company. 

So  Philip  did  not  dine  with  his  relatives:  but  Talbot  Twysden  took 
fftcd  care  to  let  Lord  Ringwood  know  how  yotmg  Firmin  had  ofi'ered  to 
dine  with  his  aunt  that  day  after  refusing  his  lordship.  And  cvciything 
to  Phil*s  discredit,  and  every  act  of  exti-avagance  or  wildness  which  the 
jwing  man  committed,  did  Phil's  uncle,  and  Phirs  coitsin  Pangwood 
Twrydr-n,  convey  to  the  old  nobleman.  Ifad  not  these  been  the  informers, 
Lt  r.d  woidd  liavc  been  angrj-";  f<>r  he  exacted  obedience  and 

ien  I  all  roimd  about  hira.     But  it  was  pleasanter  to  vex  the 

^jr«dciM  than  to  scold  and  browl^at  Philip,  and  so  his  lordship  chose  to 
hfflgh  and  be  amused  at  Phil's  insula^rdination.  He  saw,  too,  other  things 
^  which  he  did  not  speak.  He  was  a  wily  old  man,  who  could  afford  to 
i  upon  occaaaon. 
Vi  l.it  do  you  judge  from  the  fact  that  Philip  was  ready  to  make  or 
Wdc  engagements  at  a  young  lady's  instigation?  When  you  were 
**eaty  years  old,  had  no  young  ladles  an  influence  over  ymi?  Wero  thoy 
ftot  commonly  older  than  yoursdf  ?  Did  your  youthful  passion  lead  to 
>«»ytliing,  and  are  you  very  sorry  now  that  it  did  not  ?  Suppose  you  had 
^  |oar  toul^a  wihh  and  married  her,  of  what  age  would  she  be  now  ? 
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And  now  when  yon  go  into  tbe  world  and  see  her,  do  you  on  ymxt 
conscience  very  much  regret  that  the  little  afiliir  canie,  to  an  end  ?  la  it 
that  (lean,  or  fat,  or  atumpy,  or  tall)  woman  with  all  thoae  children  whom 
you  once  chose  to  break  your  heart  about ;  and  do  you  Btil!  envy  Jonen  ? 
PhOip  was  in  love  with  his  couain,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  university  had 
he  not  been  previouBly  in  love  with  the  Tomkinsian  professor*^  daughter 
Miss  Budd ;  and  had  he  not  already  written  verses  to  Misa  Flower,  his 
neigUhour's  daughter  in  Old  Parr  Street  ?  And  don't  young  mea  always 
begin  by  falling  in  love  with  ladies  older  tJ>an  themselves?  Agnes  oer- 
taiiily  was  Philippe  senior,  as  her  sister  constantly  took  care  to  infona  him. 
And  Agnes  might  have  told  stories  about  Blanche,  if  she  chose — as 
you  may  about  me,  and  I  about  you.  Not  quite  true  stones,  but  atoriea 
with  enough  alloy  of  lies  to  make  them  ser^'iceable  coin  ;  stories  such  aa 
we  hear  diuly  in  the  world  j  stories  such  as  we  read  in  the  most  learned 
and  conscientious  history-books,  which  are  told  l>y  the  most  respectable 
perK^ns,  and  perfectly  authentic  until  contradicted*  It  is  only  otir  hlstoriea 
that  can't  be  contradicted  (unless,  to  be  sure,  novelists  contradict  them- 
selves, as  sometimes  they  will).  A^liat  tte  say  about  people's  virtue*, 
fHiliugs,  characters,  you  nja}^  be  sure  is  all  tme.  And  I  dely  any  man 
to  assert  tlmt  mj  opinion  of  the  l\vy8clen  family  is  malicious,  or  unkind^ 
or  unfounded  in  any  particular.  Agnes  wrote  verses,  and  set  her  own 
and  other  writers*  poems  to  miisic*  Blanche  was  scientific,  and  attended 
tho  iVlbcniarle  Street  lectures  seduJoudy.  They  are  both  clever  women 
as  times  go;  well-educated  and  accompliBhed,  and  very  ^/tll-mannered 
when  they  choose  to  be  pleasant.  If  you  were  a  bachelor,  say,  with  a 
good  fortune,  or  a  widower  who  wanted  consolation,  or  a  lady  giving  very 
good  parties  and  belonging  to  the  monde^  you  would  find  them  agreeable 
people*  If  you  were  a  little  Treaamy  clerk,  or  a  young  barrister  will^  no 
practice,  or  a  lady  old  or  young,  not  quite  of  the  monde^  jour  opinion 
of  them  would  not  be  bo  favourable.  I  have  seen  them  cut,  and  sconii 
and  avoid,  and  caress,  and  kneel  down  and  worship  the  same  person, 
Wben  Mrs.  Level  tiret  gave  parties^  don't  I  remember  the  shocked  coun- 
tenances of  the  Twysden  fiinily  ?  Were  ever  shoulders  colder  than 
yours,  dear  girls?  Now  they  love  her;  they  fondle  her  step-children;  they 
praise  her  to  her  face  and  behind  her  handsome  back ;  they  take  her  hand 
in  public;  they  call  her  by  her  Christian  name;  they  fall  into  ecstasies 
over  her  toilettes^  and  would  fetch  coals  for  her  dressing- room  fire  if  she 
but  gave  them  the  word.  ^Shc  is  not  cliangcd.  She  is  the  same  lady  wdio 
once  waa  a  governess,  and  no  colder  and  no  warmer  since  then.  But  you 
eee  her  prosperity  has  brought  virtues  into  evidence,  which  people  did 
not  perceive  when  she  waa  poor.  Could  people  see  Cindcrella*s  beauty 
when  she  was  in  riigs  hy  the  fire,  or  until  she  stepped  out  of  her  fairy 
coach  in  her  diamonds  1  How  arc  you  to  recognize  a  diamond  in  a 
duaihole  ?  Only  very  clever  eyes  can  do  that.  Whereas  a  lady,  in  a  fairy 
coach  and  eigbt^  naturally  creates  a  sensation  ;  and  cnraptui'ed  princes 
come  and  beg  to  have  the  honour  of  dancing  with  hei*. 
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llie  cliaracter  of  infjtUible  historiani  tlun,  I  declare  that  if  Miss 

len  at  thrt'e-imd- twenty  feela  ever  so  mucli  or  little  attaciiint'iit  ft^r 

who  is  not  jet  of  age,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  angry  with  her. 

bandaorae,  bhmdering,  doi^irnriglifc   young   fellow,    with    broad 

libouIderSf  high  spirits,  and  quite  fresh  blushL'S  on  his  face,  with  yery  got^d 

^talents  (though  he  has  been  wofuUy  idle,  and  requested  to  absent  himself 

t€iiiporari]y  Irom  liis  miiveraity),  the  possessor  of  a  competent  fortune  and 

the  heir  of  another,  mtiy  naturally  make  some  impre88ion  on  a  lady's 

hmti  with  whom  klnflmanphip  and  circumstance  bring  him  into  daily 

coniiutinion^     When  had  any  sound  so  hearty  as  Phira  lau,irh  been  heard 

m  Beaunatih   Street?     His  jolly  frankness  touched   his  aunt,  a  clever 

woman*     She  would  emile  and  say^  *'  My  dear  Philip,  it  is  not  only  what 

fott  lay,  but  what  you  are  going  to  Bay  next,  which  keeps  me  in  euch  a 

il   tremor.'^     There  may  have  been   a  time  once  when  ehe  was 

il  cordial  herself:  ever  eo  long  ago,  when  fihe  and  her  eifltcr  wero 

two  bkoming  girls^  lovingly  clinging  tog-ether,  and  ju3t  stepping  forth  into 

the  world.    But  if  you  succeed  in  keeping  a  fine  house  on  a  small  income; 

hi  Rhowing  a  cheerful  face  to  the  world  thougli  oppressed  with  ever  so 

'■e;  in  bearing  with  dutiful  reverence  an  intoJiTable  old  bore  of  a 

i  (and  I  vow  it  is  this  quality  in  Mrs*  Twysden  fur  which  I  mos^fe 

admird  her);  in  BiibmittLng  to  deleats  patiently  j  to  humiliations  with 

miksti  feo  aa  to  hold  your  own  in  your  darling  monde;  you  may  succeed,  but 

yOtt  nuit  give  up  being  frank  and  oordial.     The  marriage  of  her  sister 

to  the  doctor  gave  Maria  Kingwood  a  great  panic,  for  Lord  Ringwood 

was  furious  when  the  news  came.     Then,  perhaps,  she  sacrificed  a  little 

privalt  passion  of  her  own :    then  she  set  her  cap  at  a  noble  young 

ad^bour  of  my  lord's  who  jilted  her:  then  she  took  up  with  Talbot 

Twytden,  Esquire,  of  the  Powder  and  Pomatum  Office,  and  made  a  very 

fckhfiil  wife  lo  hitn,  and  was  a  very  careful  mother  to  his  children,    But  as 

for  frankness  and  cordiality,  my  good  friend,  accept  from  a  lady  what  she 

tta  give  you — good  manners,  pleasant  trdk,  and  decent  attention.     If  you 

|P  10  her  breakfast-table,  don't  ask  for  a  roc  s  Qjxg,  but  eat  that  moderately 

fmli  hen's  egg  which  John  brings  you.     When  Mrs.  Twysden  is  in  her 

opBO  carriage  in  the  Park,  how  prosperous,  handsome,  and  jolly  she  looks — 

I  iht  girls  how  smiling   and   young  (llmt   i?,  you  know,  considering   all 

gs);    the  horses  look  fat,  the  coachman   and  footman  wealthy  and 

dtek;  tliey  exchange   bows  with   the   tenants  of  other  carriages — ^well- 

bown  aristocrats*    Jones  and  Brown,  leaning  over  the  railings,  and  seeing 

lU  Twysden  equipage  pass^  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  contains 

pNjpk  of  the  highest  wealth  and  fjishion.     **  I  say,  Jones,  my  boy,  what 

ui«ble  family  has  the  motto,  Wd  dtme  Twf/s  done?  and  what  clipping  giila 

therrwrre  in  ihat  barouche  I **  B.  remarks  to  J.,  "and  what  a  handsc>me 

lonmg  swell  that  is  riding  the  bay  mare,  and  leaning  over  and  talking  to 

i\it  yellow-haired  girl  I "     And  it  is  evident  to  one  of  those  gentlemen,  at 

l«a*t,  llmt  ho  has  been  looking  at  your  regular  first-rate  tiptop  people. 

As  fyr  Phil  Firmin  on  hi**  bay  mare  with  his  geranium  in  his  button- 
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hole,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Philippua  looks  as  handfiome,  and  as  rich,  and 
as  brave  as  any  lord.  And  I  think  Jones  must  have  felt  a  little  pang 
-when  his  friend  told  him,  "  That  a  lord  I  Bless  you,  it's  only  a  swell 
doctor's  son."  But  while  J.  and  B.  fancy  all  the  little  jmrty  very  happy, 
they  do  not  hear  Phil  whisper  to  his  cousin,  "I  hope  you  liked  your 
partner  last  night?"  and  they  do  not  see  how  anxious  Mrs.  Twysden 
is  imder  her  smiles,  how  she  perceives  Colonel  Shaflo's  cab  coming  up 
(the  dancer  in  question),  and  how  she  would  rather  have  Phil  anywhere 
than  by  that  particular  wheel  of  her  carnage ;  how  Lady  Braglands  has 
just  passed  them  by  without  noticing  them — ^Lady  Braglands,  who  has 
a  ball,  and  is  determined  not  to  ask  that  woman  and  her  two  endless  girls ; 
and  how,  tliough  Lady  Braglands  won't  see  Mrs.  Twysden  in  her  great 
staring  equipage,  and  the  three  faces  which  have  been  beaming  smiles 
at  her,  she  instantly  perceives  Lady  Lovel,  who  is  passing  ensconced  in  her 
little  brougham,  and  kisses  her  fingers  twenty  times  over.  How  should 
poor  J.  and  B.,  who  are  not,  vous  comprenez,  du  monde,  understand  these 
mysteries? 

"  That's  young  Fiimin,  is  it,  that  handsome  young  fellow  ?  '*  says  Brown 
to  Jones. 

**  Doctor  mari-ied  the  Earl  of  Ringwood's  niece — ran  away  with  her, 
you  know." 

"Good  practice?'* 

"  Capital.  First-rate.  All  the  tiptop  people.  Great  ladies*  doctor. 
Can't  do  without  him.  Makes  a  fortune,  besides  what  he  had  with  his 
wife." 

"  We've  seen  his  name — the  old  man's — on  some  very  queer  paper," 
says  B.  with  a  wink  to  J.  By  which  I  conclude  they  are  city  gentlemen. 
And  they  look  veiy  hard  at  friend  Philip,  as  he  comes  to  talk  and  shake 
hands  with  some  pedestrians  who  are  gazing  over  the  railings  at  the  busy 
and  pleasant  Park  scene. 


A  VINO  Had  occasion  to  men- 
tion a  noble  earl  once  or  twice, 
I  am  snre  no  polite  reader  wiU 
consent  that  liis  lordsliip  fihould 
piish  through  this  history  fdong 
with  the  crowd  of  commoner 
characters,  and  without  a  i^peciai 
word  regarding  hi m&eir.  If  you 
arc  in  the  lea^t  familiar  with 
Burke  or  Debrett,  you  know 
that  the  ancient  family  of  Ring- 
wood  has  long  been  famous  for 
it5  great  poasessiong,  and  its 
loyalty  to  the  Britiiih  crown. 

In  the  troublea  w^hich  un- 
happily agitated  this  kingdom 
after  the  deposition  of  the  late 
reigning  Louse,  the  llingwooda 
were  implicated  with  many 
other  families,  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  hia  Majesty  George  HI, 
tlxcse  diiFerences  happily  ended, 
nor  had  the  monarch  any  sub- 
more  loyal  and  dcTOted  than  Sir  John  Ringwood,  Baronet,  of  Wingate 
,  Whipham  Market.  Sir  John's  influence  sent  tliree  members  to  Par- 
'  '  I  ing  the  dangerous  and  vexatioiis  period  of  the  American 
u  waa  eaertcd  so  cordially  and  consistently  in  the  cause 
i  the  crown,  that  his  ^lajesty  thought  fit  to  advance  Sir  John 
.uty  of  Baron  Eingwood  Sir  John's  brother,  Sir  Francia 
of  Appkalmwj  who  followed  the  profession  of  the  law,  fdao 
1  to  be  u  Baron  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer.  The 
<lying  A. P.  1786,  was  succeeded  by  the  eldest  of  his  two 
iOti»-^ohn,  st!cond  Baron  and  first  Earl  of  Ringwood*  Ilia  lordship's 
bcolbifT,  Ihc  Honourable  Colonel  Philip  Ringwood,  died  gloriously,  at  the 
bead  «*f  h'lA  rrijiment  and  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  in  the  battle  of 
B«<«oo,  two  daughters,  Louisa  and  Maria,  who  henceforth 

.  iircd  ^j  .  ir  uncle. 

Tlio  Earl  of  Ringwood  had  but  ono  son,  Charles  Viscotuit  Cinqbai-s, 

twenty-second  year.    And  thua 
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the  descendants  of  Sir  Francis  Kingwood  became  lieu*fl  to  the  earl's  great 
estates  of  Wingate  and  Whipham  Maiket,  though  not  of  the  peerages  which 
had  been  conferred  on  the  earl  and  his  father. 

Lord  Kirigwood  liad^  living  with  liim,  two  nieces,  daughters  of  his  late 
brother  Colonel  Philip  RiDgwood,  who  fell  in  the  Peninsular  War,  Of 
thcag ladies,  the  youngest,  Louisa,  was  his  lordship's  favourite;  and  though 
both  the  ladies  had  considerable  fortunes  of  their  own,  it  was  supposed 
til  fir  uncle  woidd  further  provide  for  them,  especially  as  he  was  on  no 
very  good  terms  wiih  his  cousin,  Sir  John  of  the  Shaw,  who  took  the  Whig 
side  in  pohtics,  whilst  his  lordship  was  a  chief  of  the  Tory  party. 

Of  these  two  nieces,  the  eldest,  Maria,  never  any  great  favourite  with  her 
unck%  married,  1824,  Talbot  Twysden,  Esq.,  a  Commissioner  of  Powder  and 
Pomatum  Tax ;  but  tlie  youngest,  Louisa,  incurred  my  lord^s  most  serioua 
anger  by  eloping  with  George  Brant  Firmin,  Esq.,  M*D.,  a  young  gentle* 
niiin  of  Cambridge  University,  who  had  been  with  Lord  Cinqbars^  whea 
he  died  at  Naples,  and  had  brouglit  home  hia  body  to  Wjngate  Castle. 

The  quarrel  with  the  youngf^st  niece,  and  the  inilifTcrence  with  which 
he  generally  regarded  the  elder  (whom  Ins  lordship  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  an  old  schemer),  occasioned  at  fir?^t  a  little  rapprochement 
between  Lord  Ringwood  and  hia  heir,  Sir  John  of  Applesliaw;  but  both 
gentlemen  were  very  firm,  not  to  say  obBtinate,  in  their  natures,  'Ihey 
had  a  quarrtl  with  respect  to  the  cutting  off*  of  a  stuall  entailed  pro- 
perty, of  which  the  earl  wished  to  diipOie;  and  they  parted  with  much 
rancour  and  bad  language  on  his  lord*hlp'«  part,  who  w«§  an  especially 
free-spoken  nobli-man,  and  apt  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  as  the  paying  is. 

After  this  diflerence,  and  to  spite  his  heii*,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Earl  of  ELngwood  would  marry.  He  was  little  more  than  seventy  ycuu^ 
of  age,  and  had  once  been  of  a  very  robust  ouustitution.  And  though 
hia  temper  was  violent  and  his  person  not  at  all  agreeable  (for  even  in 
Sir  Thomas  La^vrence's  picture  his  countenance  is  very  ill-favoured), 
there  is  little  doubt  he  could  have  foimd  a  wife  for  the  ashing  among  the 
young  beauties  of  his  own  county,  or  the  fairest  of  May  Fair. 

But  he  was  a  cynical  nobleman,  and  perhaps  morbidly  conf  cioiis  of 
his  own  ungainly  appearance.  "  Of  course,  I  can  buy  a  wife"  (his  lord-* 
ship  would  say).  "  Do  you  suppose  people  won't  sell  their  daughters  to 
a  man  of  my  rank  and  means  ?  Now  look  at  me,  my  good  sir,  and  say 
whether  any  woman  alive  could  fall  in  love  with  me?  I  have  been 
married,  and  once  was  enough,  I  hate  ugly  women,  and  your  virtuous 
women,  who  tremble  and  cry  in  private,  and  preach  at  a  man,  bore  me. 
Sir  John  Ringwood  of  Applesliaw  is  an  ass,  and  I  hate  him ;  but  I  don*! 
hate  him  enough  to  make  myself  miserable  for  the  rest  of  mj  days,  in 
order  to  spite  him.  When  I  drop,  I  drop.  Do  you  suppose  I  care  what 
comes  after  me?''  And  with  much  sardonical  humour  this  old  lord 
xised  to  play  off  one  good  dowager  at^er  another  who  would  bring  her 
girl  in  his  way.  He  would  send  pearls  to  Emily,  diamonds  to  Fann^i 
opera-boxes  to  lively  Kate,  books  of  devotion  to  piou«  Selinda^  and,  at 
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ihe  •fttson'a  enJ^  drive  back  to  his  lonely  great  castle  in  the  west.  Tliey 
were  all  ihe  iiame,  Buch  wa«  hia  lordship's  opinion.  I  fear,  a  wicked  nnd 
oomipt  old  gentleman,  my  dears.  But  ah,  would  not  a  woman  submit  to 
tcm6  mcsi&ces  to  reclaim  that  unhappy  man ;  to  lead  that  gilled  but  lost 
Icing  into  the  ways  of  right ;  to  convert  to  a  belief  in  woman's  purity 
lliftt  erring  soul  ?  They  tided  him  with  high -church  altar-cloths  for  his 
diajie]  aI  Wingate ;  they  tried  him  with  low- church  tracts  ;  they  danced 
Wore  him ;  they  jumped  fences  on  horseback ;  they  wore  bandeaux  or 
ringletSt  according  as  his  taste  dictated  \  they  were  always  at  home  when 
he  called,  and  ]x>or  you  and  I  were  gruffly  told  they  were  engaged ;  they 
gashed  in  gratitude  over  his  houqoets;  they  sang  for  him,  and  their 
mothers,  conceahng  their  sobs^  murmured,  "  What  an  angt  I  that  Cecilia  of 
mine  ia  I  '*  Every  variety  of  delicious  chaff  they  ilung  to  that  old  bird. 
Bat  he  was  uncaught  at  the  end  of  tlie  season :  ho  winged  his  way  back 
lo  hia  western  hills.  And  if  you  dared  to  say  that  Mrs.  Netley  had  tried 
to  lake  him,  or  Lady  Trapboys  had  set  a  snare  for  him,  you  know  you 
W«WJ  A  wicked,  gross  calmnniafor,  and  notorious  everywhere  for  yoiur  dull 
■Dd  Tiilgar  «buse  of  women* 

Now,  in  the  year  1830,  it  happened  tliat  this  great  noblemnn  was 

leized  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  wijich  had  very  nearly  consigned  his  estates 

•0  lib  kinfioian  the  Baronet  of  Apple.sliaw.     A  revolution  to<>k  place  in  a 

lidghboimng  State.     An  illufitrious  reigning  fiimily  was  expelled  from  its 

t^notryi  and  projects  of  reform  (which   would  pretty  certainly  end  in 

tCTolution)  were  rife  in  oui-a.    The  events  hi  France,  and  those  pending  at 

Kcitne,  90  agitated  Lord  Kingr^'ood'a  maid,  that  he  was  attacked  by  one  of 

tJiaievere&t  fits  of  gout  under  which   he  ever  suiFered.     Plia  shriek??,  as 

he  wafi  brought  nut  of  his  yacht  at  Eyde  to  a  house  taken  for  him  in  the 

towiiy  w»e  dreadiiil ;  his  language  to  all  persons  about  him  was  fright f idly 

Lady  Quamley  and  her  daughter,  who  liad  sailed  with  him 

urn  vouch.    An  iU  return  that  rude  old  man  made  for  all  thrir 

and  attention  to  him.     They  had  danced  on  board  hi^  yacht; 

th«y  had  dined  on  board  his  yacht;  they  had  been  out  sailiug  wirh  him, 

ind  diiQ^rfully  braved  the  inconveniences  of  the  deep  in  his  company. 

And  when  they  ran  to  the  side  of  his  chair*~a9  what  would  they  not  do 

to  «otKe  an  ohl  gentleman  in  illneJis  and  distress  ? — when  they  ran  up  to 

his  chair  as  it  was  wheeled  along  the  pier,  he  called  mother  and  daugliter 

by  the  most  vulgar  and  opprobrious  names,  and  roared  out  to  them  t«  go 

to  i  place  which  I  certainly  shall  not  more  particularly  racntinn. 

Now  it  biippened,  at  Uiis  period,  that  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Firmin  were  at 
Ryde  with  their  little  boy,  then  sonjc  three  years  of  age.  The  doctor  was 
ahtadj  taking  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  physicians  tlien  in 
LoOfioQ,  and  had  begun  to  be  celebrated  for  the  treatment  of  this  especial 
•ttUy.  (Firmin  on  Gout  ami  Mhctimaii'sm  was,  you  remember,  dedicated 
to  hia  Majf«ly  George  iV,)  Lord  Kingwooirs  valet  bethought  him  of 
•Diflg  the  doctctr  in,  and  mentioned  how  he  was  pref-ent  in  the  town, 
l^vw  Lord  Kingwood  waa  a  nobleman  who  never  would  allow  his  angry 
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IceJinga  to  stand  iu  the  way  of  hifi  present  comforts  or  ease.  He  instanUy  j 
desired  Mr*  Firmin^s  attendance,  and  aubmitted  to  his  treatment ;  a  part  | 
of  which  was  a  hinteur  to  the  full  as  great  as  that  which  the  sick  man 
exhibited.  FiiDiin*s  appearance  was  bo  tall  and  grand,  that  he  lookt^d 
vastly  more  noble  than  a  great  many  noblemen.  Six  feet,  a  high  matmer, 
a  polished  forehead,  a  Hashing  eye,  a  anowy  shirt-MU,  a  rolling  velvet 
collar,  a  beautiful  Ijand  appealing  under  a  velvet  cuff — all  these  advan* 
lagcs  he  poaacssed  and  used.  He  did  not  make  tlie  slightest  allusion  la 
bygones,  but  treated  his  patient  with  a  perfect  courtesy  and  lEU  impene- 
trable self-possession. 

This  defiant  and  darkling  p>oliteiiefs  did  not  always  displease  the  old 
man.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  slavLih  compliance  and  eager  obedience 
from  all  people  round  about  liimj  that  he  sometimes  wearied  of  their 
servility,  and  relished  a  little  independence.  Was  it  from  adcalation,  or 
because  he  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  that  Firmin  determined  to  maintain  ai) 
independent  course  with  liis  lordship  ?  From  the  first  day  of  their  meeting 
he  never  duparted  from  it^  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  only  civil 
behaviour  from  his  noble  relative  and  patient,  who  w^as  notorious  for  his 
nidencss  and  brutality  to  almost  every  pei'son  who  came  in  his  way. 

From  hiats  which  his  lordship  gave  in  conversation,  he  showed  tli9 
doctor  that  lie  wa«^  acquainted  with  some  particulars  of  the  lalter^s  early^ 
career.  It  hud  been  wild  and  stormy.  Firmin  had  incurred  debts  |] 
had  quarrelled  with  his  fiither ;  had  left  the  univcrsily  and  gone  abroad  %i 
hud  hved  in  a  wild  society,  which  used  dice  and  cai'ds  every  night,  andj 
pistols  sometimes  in  the  morning ;  and  had  show^n  a  fearful  dexterity  iai 
the  use  of  the  latter  instrument,  which  he  emi)loycd  against  the  pei'son  o^ 
a  famous  Italian  adventurer,  who  fell  under  his  hand  at  Naples.  When 
this  century  was  five- and -twenty  years  younger,  tlic  cmck  of  the  pistol- 
shot  might  still  occasionally  be  heard  in  the  suburbs  of  London  in  tha| 
very  early  morning ;  and  the  dice-b(*x  went  round  in  many  a  haunt  o£* 
pleasure.  The  knightd  of  the  Four  Kings  travelled  from  capital  to  capital,! 
and  engaged  each  other,  or  made  prey  of  tlie  unwiuy.  Now,  the  times 
are  changed.  The  cards  are  coffined  in  their  boxes.  Only  sous-officiers^ 
brawling  in  their  provincial  cafes  over  their  doniinos,  fight  duels, 
*' Ah^  dear  me/*  I  heard  a  veteran  punter  sigh  the  other  day,  at  Bays\ 
**  isn't  it  a  melancholy  thing  to  think,  that  if  I  wanted  to  amuse  myself 
with  a  fiily-potmd  note,  I  don't  know  the  place  in  London  where  I  oouid  ga 
and  lo.se  it?  "  And  he  fondly  recounted  the  names  of  twenty  places  whew, 
he  could  have  cheerfully  staked  and  lost  his  money  in  his  young  time. 

AHer  a  somcw^hat  prolonged  absence  abroad,  Mr.  Firmin  came  back  to 
this  comitry,  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  university,  and  \Qh  it  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  A\^c  have  told  how  he  ran  away  with 
Lord  Ringwond's  niece,  nnd  incuncd  the  anger  of  that  nobleman.  Beyond 
abuse  and  anger  his  lordiihip  was  powerless.  The  young  lady  was  free  to 
marry  whom  she  liked,  and  her  uncle  to  disown  or  receive  him;  and 
accordingly  she  was,  as  we  have  ecen,  diaowTied  by  his  lordbhip,  until  he 
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it  convenient  to  foi-glvc  her.  Wlu'^t  were  Lord  ningwooirs  intentions 
iog  Ills  property,  what  were  his  nccumuliitionH,  and  who  hm  heirs 
would  be,  nn  one  knew.     Meanwhile,  of  course,  llicrc  were  those  who  f^?It 
i  vi!rj  great  interest  on  the  point.     I^Irs,  Twysden  and  her  husband  and 
children  were  htmgrj  and  poor.     If  uncle  Ivingwood  had  money  to  leave, 
it  would  be  very  welcome  to  those  three  darlings,  whose  father  had  not  a 
gtmt  income  like  Dr.  Firmin,     Philip  was  a  dear,  good,  frank,  aniiabh?, 
wild  fellow,  and  they  all  loved  him.     But  he  had  liis  fiuilts — that  could 
not  be  concealed — and  so  poor  Phil's  fmilts  were  pretty  constantly  can- 
rowed  before  uncle  Ringwood,  by  dear  relatives  who  knew  them  only  loo 
ft  irclh    The  dear  relatives  I    How  kind  they  arc  !     I  don't  think  Phirs  aunt 
■  •bused   hini  to  my  lord.      That  quiet    woman   calmly  and   gently   put 
^■forward  the  claims  of  her  own  darlings,  and  affectionately  dilated  on  the 
l^young  man's  present  prosperity,  and  magnificent  future  prospects.     The 
inlere^  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  now,  and  the  inheritance  of  his  futlier's 
grcAt  accumulations  !     What  young  man  could  ivant  for  more  ?     Perhapj< 
he  had  too  much  abready.     Pcihaps  he  was  too  rich  to  work.     The  sly  old 
peer  acquiesced  in  bis  niece's  statements,  and  perfectly  imderstood  tbo 
joint  towards  which   Uiey  tended,      "  A  thousand   a-year  I      What*s  a 
thousand  a-yeai*/'  growled  tlio  old  lord.     **  Not  eaough  to  make  a  gentle- 
mii^  more  than  enough  to  make  a  fellow  idle." 

"Ah,  indeed,  it  was  but  a  small  income,"  sighed  Mrs,  Twysden. 
"  With  a  large  bouije,  a  good  establishment,  and  Mr,  Twysden'a  salaiy 
irom  his  office — it  was  but  a  pittance." 

**  Pittance  !  StarvaiioUj"  giowla  my  lord,  with  his  usual  frankness, 
** Don't  I  know  what  housekeeping  costs;  and  see  how  you  sci-ew? 
Botlcn  and  footmen,  carriages  and  job-borsca,  rent  and  dinners — ^thougli 
ynuni.  Muiia,  are  not  famous/' 

*•  Very  bad — I  know  they  are  very  bad,"  says  the  contrite  lady,  "  I 
tbh  we  could  aflbrd  any  better." 

"Afford  any  better?  Of  course  you  can't,  Tou  arc  the  crockory 
f  and  you  jmlm  down-stream  with  the  brass  pots»  I  saw  Twywlcn  the 
•  dny  walking  down  St.  James's  Street  with  lihodes — that  tall  fullow.^' 
(TTcre  my  lord  laughed^  and  showed  many  fangs,  the  exhibition  of  which 
j^c  II  peculiarly  fierce  air  to  his  lordship  when  in  good-lmmour.)  *^ll" 
Twynden  walks  with  a  big  fellow,  ho  always  tries  to  keep  step  with  him. 
You  know  that."  Poor  Maria  naturally  knew  her  husbnnd's  pcculiaritiea ; 
Wt  nho  did  not  pay  tliat  slic  had  no  need  to  be  reminded  of  them. 

**  He  was  so  blown  he  could  hardly  speak,"  continued  uncle  Ivingwood ; 
**Uthc  would  stretch  his  Utile  legs,  and  try  and  keep  up,  lie  has  a 
little  body,  te  cker  mari\  but  a  good  pluck.  Those  little  fellows  often 
Havp,  I've  seen  him  half  dead  out  shooting,  and  plunging  over  the 
likm5;hcd  fields  after  fellows  with  twice  his  stride.  Why  don*t  men  sink 
IB  t])«  world,  I  want  to  know  7  Instead  of  a  fine  house,  and  a  parcel  of 
nt*i,  wl»y  dfin  t  you  have  a  maid  and  a  leg  of  mutton,  Jfaria? 
fkalf  craxy  in  trying  to  make  both  ends  meet.     You  know  you  do. 
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It  keeps  you  awake  of  nights;  /  know  tliat  very  well*  You  vo  g 
Jioufic  fit  for  people  with  four  times  your  money.  I  lend  you  my  ct^ok  iind 
BO  fortL ;  but  I  can't  come  and  dine  with  you  unless  I  send  tlie  wine  in. 
Wliy  don*t  you  have  a  pot  of  porter,  and  a  joint,  or  some  tripe  ? — tripe's 
a  famous  good  thing.  The  miserie*  which  people  entail  on  themselves  in 
trying  to  live  beyond  their  meana  are  perfectly  ridiculous,  by  George  1 
Look  at  that  fellow  who  opened  the  dcor  to  me ;  he's  as  tall  as  one  of  my 
own  men.  Go  and  live  in  a  quiet  little  street  in  Belgravia  somewhere, 
and  have  a  neat  little  maid.  Nobody  will  tliink  a  penny  the  worse  of 
you — and  you  will  be  just  as  well  off  as  if  you  lived  here  with  an  extra 
couple  of  thousand  a  year.  The  advice  I  am  giving  you  iB  worth  half 
that  J  every  t^hilUug  of  it." 

**  It  18  very  good  advioe  ;  but  I  think,  sir,  I  ^ould  prefer  the  thousand 
pounds,"  fiaid  the  lady, 

•*  Of  course  you  would*  That  is  the  consequence  of  your  fake  pcei- 
lion.  One  of  the  good  points  about  tliat  doctor  is,  that  he  is  as  proud  ns 
Lucifer,  and  so  is  his  boy.  They  arc  not  always  hungering  after  money* 
They  keep  their  independence  ;  though  he'll  have  his  own  too,  the  fellow 
will.  Why,  when  I  first  called  him  in,  I  thought,  as  he  wa«  a  relation, 
he'd  doctor  me  for  nothing ;  but  he  wouldn't*  He  would  have  his  fee, 
by  George !  and  wouldn't  come  without  it.  Confounded  independent 
fellow  Firmin  is.     And  so  h  the  yotmg  one.*' 

But  when  Twysden  and  his  son  (perhaps  inspirited  by  Mrs.  Twysden) 
tried  once  or  twice  to  be  independent  in  the  presence  of  this  lion,  he  roared, 
and  he  rushed  at  them,  and  he  rent  them,  so  that  they  iled  from  him  howl* 
ing.  And  tliis  reminds  me  of  an  old  story  I  have  heard— quite  an  old,  old 
story,  such  as  kind  old  fellows  at  clubs  love  to  remember — of  my 
lord,  when  he  was  only  Lord  Cinqbars,  insulting  a  half-pay  lieutenantj 
in  his  own  country,  who  horsewhipped  his  lordship  in  the  most  private 
and  ferocious  manner*  It  was  Baid  Lord  Cinqbara  had  had  a  rencontre 
with  poachers  j  but  it  wa«  my  lord  who  was  poaching  and  the  lieu- 
tenant who  was  defending  his  own  dovecot.  I  do  not  say  that  tbh 
was  a  model  nobleman;  but  that^  when  his  own  passions  or  interesta  did 
not  mislead  him,  he  was  a  nobleman  of  very  considerable  acuteneas, 
humour,  and  good  sense ;  and  could  give  quite  good  advice  on  occsuiom. 
If  men  would  kneel  down  and  kiss  liis  boots,  well  and  good*  There  was 
the  blacking,  and  you  were  welcome  to  embrace  toe  and  heeJ.  But  those 
who  would  not,  were  free  to  leave  the  oj^eration  alone.  The  Pope  Uimself 
does  not  demand  the  ceremony  from  Protestants;  and  if  they  object  to 
the  slipper,  no  one  thinks  of  forcing  it  into  their  mouths.  Phil  and  hifl 
father  probably  declined  to  tremble  before  the  old  man,  not  because  tliey 
knew  he  was  a  bully  who  might  be  put  down,  but  because  they  were  men 
of  spirit,  who  cared  not  whether  a  man  was  bully  or  no. 

I  have  told  you  I  like  Philip  Firmin,  though  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  young  fellow  had  many  faulta,  and  that  his  career,  especially  his  early 
career,  was  by  no  means  exemplary.     Have  I  ever  excused  hia  conduct  to 
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i  hther^  or  suid  a  ward  in  apology  of  his  brief  and  inglorious  university 
r?  I  acknowledge  his  shortcomings  with  that  candour  which  my 
fiioMli  txiiihit  in  speaking  of  mine.  Who  does  not  aee  a  friend*B  weuk- 
MBMi  atid  is  so  blind  that  he  cannot  perceive  that  enormous  beam  in  his 
iieiglilxmr''ft  rye  ?  Only  a  woman  or  two,  from  time  to  time.  And  even 
they  at«  ^      '  d  aome  day.     A  man  of  the  worlJ,  I  write  about  my 

Mendm  a-  .  ne  fellow- creatures.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  many 
i^gtlfl  fcett  ?  1  »ay  again,  perhaps  a  woman  or  two.  But  as  for  you  and 
aup  mj  good  air,  ai-e  th«re  any  signs  of  wings  sprouting  from  our  shoulder- 
blaides?  Be  quiet.  Don't  pursue  your  snarling,  cynical  remarks,  but  go 
«i  mtb  your  story. 

As  you  go  through  life,  stumbling,  and  slipping,  and  staggering  to 

your  f«Mt  agaiDr  ruefully  aware  of  your  own  wretched  wei^knese,  and  pray- 

isfr  wiili  a  contrite  heart  kt  us  trust,   that  you  may  not  be  led  into 

IfffiiptatJoDt    have   you   not   often   looked   at   other   feliow-sdniicrs,   and 

•peeulalad  with  an  awful  interest  on  tlioir  ciu'eer  ?     Some  there  are  on 

i^O€B,  quit^  in  their  early  hvea,  dark  Ahrimancs  has  seemed  to  lay  hia  dread 

mark  :  childreo^  yet  corrupt,  and  wicked  of  tongue ;  tender  of  age,  yet 

croel ;  who  should  be  truth -telling  and  generous  yet  (they  were  at  their 

M^liiem'  boiioiitB  yesterday),  hut  are  fake  and  cold  and 'greedy  before  their 

ttnw.     Iniknrfi  almost,   they  practise  the  art  and  seMdhness  of  old  men. 

Billing  iheir  candid  facet*  are  wiles  and  wickedness,  and  a  hideous  pre- 

ttcity  of  artifice.     I  can  recal  such,  and  in  the  vista  of  tkr-o^,  unforgottcn 

buybood,   can  see  marching  that  sad  little  procession  of  efijbn^  perdus. 

]day  tlicy  be  saved,  pray  Heaven  \    Then  there  is  the  doubtful  class,  those 

w1m>  are  attil  on  trial ;  those  who  fall  and  rise  again ;  those  who  are  oflten 

Vuntod  in  life's  battle;  beaten  down,  wounded,  imprisoned;  but  escape  and 

•oaqoer  aometimea.     And  then  there  is  the  happy  class  about  whom  there 

«Qas  no  doubt  at  all;  the  siotless  and  wkite-rohei]  ones,  to  whom  virtue 

ii  m»y  I  m  whoee  pure  bosoms  faith  nestles,  and  cold  doubt  finds  no 

tttfanot  i  who  are  children^  and  good ;  young  men,  and  good ;  husbands 

nd  iilhi^Tm,  and  yet  good.    Why  could  the  captain  of  our  school  write  his 

(iitck  Iambics  without  an  effort,  and  without  an  error?    Others  of  ua 

,  Uje  page  with  unavailing  tears  and  blots,  and  might  toil  ever  so 

■id  come  in  lag  last  at  the  bottom  of  the  form.    Our  friend  Phihp  belongs 

to  th«  middle  dasSf  in  which  you  and  I  probably  are,  my  dear  uir — not 

yw,  1  hope,  irredeetnably  consigned  to  that  awlhl  third  class,   whereof 

Btiaa  liajB  been  made. 

^But,  being  homo,  and  liable  to  err,  there  is  no  doul^t  Mr.  Philip  exer- 

I  kis  privilege,  and  there  was  even  no  hitle  !ear  at  one  time  that  he 

overdraw  his  accotmt.     He  went  from  school  to  the  university, 

Uiere  diatinguialied  himself  certainly,  but  in  a  way  in  which  very 

f  pm-tits  would  choose  that  thoii*  sons  should  excel.     That  lie  should 

rai,  thai  he  slionld  give  parties,  that  he  should  pull  a  good  oar  in 
**ft«f  the  best  h^ndA  on  tlie  river,  that  he  shoidd  speak  at  the  UuioU'— 
•11  Ihcio  went  vcr)*  well.    But  why  should  he  speak  such  awul  radicalism 
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and  republicanisTii — he  with  noble  blood  in  his  veins,  and  tlie  son  of  a  parent 
whoee  interest  at  leajat  it  was  to  keep  well  with  people  of  high  station  7 

"  Wli}%  Pcndenma,**  said  Dr.  Firmin  to  me  with  trai-s  in  hiB  eye8» 
and  much  gennine  grief  exhibited  on  his  handsome  pale  face — "why 
fthoiild  it  be  eaid  that  Philip  Fimiin — both  of  whose  grandfathera  fought 
nobly  for  their  king — should  be  forgetting  the  principles  of  hia  ikmilj^ 
and — and,  I  haven't  words  to  tell  you  how  deeply  he  dl^appointa  me» 
"Why,  I  actually  heard  of  him  at  that  horrible  Union  advocating  the  death 
of  Charles  the  First  I  I  was  wild  enough  myself  when  I  was  at  the  uni- 
versity,  but  1  was  a  gentleman/* 

"  Boys,  sir,  are  boys,'*  I  urged.  **  They  will  advocate  anything  for  in 
argument ;  and  Philip  would  have  taken  the  other  side  quit«  aa  readily/* 

*^  Lord  Axminstor  and  Lord  St.  Dennis  told  me  of  it  at  the  club,  I 
can  tell  you  it  has  made  a  most  painful  impression,"  cried  the  fatJier. 
"  That  my  son  should  be  a  radical  and  a  republican,  is  a  cruel  thought  for 
a  father ;  and  I,  who  had  hoped  for  Lord  Ring^vood's  borougli  for  him — 
who  had  hoped — who  had  hoped  very  mucli  better  things  for  him  and 
from  him*  He  ia  not  a  comfort  to  me.  You  saw  how  he  treated  me  one 
night?  A  man  might  live  on  different  terms,  I  think,  with  his  only 
mn  I  **  And  with  a  breaking  Toice,  a  pallid  cheek,  and  a  real  grief  at 
hia  he^rt,  the  unhappy  physician  moved  away. 

IIow  had  the  doctor  bred  his  son,  that  the  young  man  should  be  thua 
unruly  ?  Was  the  revolt  the  boy*8  fault,  or  the  father's  ?  Dr.  Firmin*8 
liorror  seemed  to  be  because  hia  noble  frienda  were  horrified  by  Phira 
radical  doctrine.  At  that  time  of  my  life,  being  young  and  very  green, 
I  had  a  little  mischievous  pleasure  in  infuriating  Squaretoes,  and  causing 
liim  to  pronounce  that  I  was  **  a  dangerous  man/'  Now,  I  am  ready  to 
say  tJiat  Nero  was  a  monarch  with  many  elegant  accorophfchmcnts,  and 
considerable  natural  amiability  of  disposition.  I  praise  and  admire 
miccess  wherever  I  meet  it*  I  make  allowance  for  iiiults  and  short* 
-comings,  especially  in  my  superiors ;  and  feel  that,  did  we  know  all,  we 
rBiiould  judge  them  very  differently.  People  don*t  believe  me,  perhapa, 
quite  so  much  as  formerly.  But  I  don't  offend  :  I  trust  I  don*t  offend, 
llttve  I  aaid  anything  painful  7  Plague  on  my  blunders  I  I  recal  tha 
expression.     I  regret  it.     I  contradict  it  ilat. 

As  I  am  ready  to  find  excuses  for  everybody,  let  \\oot  PI  in 

fur  the  benefit  of  ihts  mild  amnesty;  nnd  if  he  vexed  hia  f  ,  ^  lvc» 
certainly  did,  lit  us  trust^ — Jet  us  be  thankfully  sure — he  waa  not  so  liUck 
as  the  old  gentleman  depicted  him.  Nay,  if  I  have  painted  tha  Old" 
Gentleman  himself  as  rather  black,  who  knows  but  that  this  was  an  oner, 
nnt  of  h\^  cnmplexion,  but  of  my  vision  ?  Phil  was  unruly  becaoM  ho 
\?iia  Liold,  and  wild,  and  young,  Hia  father  waa  hurt,  natural  Jv  1 
liecanac  of  the  boy 'a  extra  vagancea  and  follica.  They  viU  eomc 
again 
he  si 
been  obiigvd  lo  Ux* 
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id  BigTiU  of  painful  watcliiDg.     But  stay,  father,  what  of  you  7     IlaTc 

II  ehown  lo  ihe  boy  the  practice  of  confidence,  the  ejsamplc  of  love  and 

nour  ?     Did  you  accustom  him  to  virtue,  and  teach  truth  to  the  child 

yoiir  knee  ?     **  Honour  your  father  and  mother/*     Amen.     Iklsy  his 

LjB  be  long  who  fulfils  the  command  ;  but  implied,  though  unwritten  on 

le  Uble,   is  there  not  the  order,   "Honour  your  son  and  daughter?*' 

IVty  Heaven  that  we,  whose  days  are  already  not  few  in  the  land,  may 

p  tliis  ordinance  too. 

What  had  made  Philip  wild,  extravagant,  and  insubordiniite  ?     Cured 

cf  tb«t  illness  in  which  we  saw  him,  he  rose  up,  and  from  school  went  his 

ly  to  the  nniveraity,  and  there  entered  on  a  life  such  as  wild  young  men 

Irad-    From  that  day  of  illness  his  manner  towards  his  father  changed, 

Ipd  r«gtirding  the  change  the  elder   Firmin  aeemed  afraid  to  question 

fcii  ioiu     He  mcd  the  house  as  if  his  own,  came  and  absented  himself 

tl  will,  ruled  the  servants,  and  was  spoilt  by  them ;  spent  the  income 

flfhich  was  settled  on  his  mother  and  her  children,  and  gave  of  it  liberally 

|t>  poor  acquaintances.     To  the  remonstrances  of  old  friends  he  replied 

}»  had  at  rigbt  to  do  as  he  chose  with  his  own ;  that  other  men  who 

poor  might  work,  but  that  he  had  enough  to  live  on,  without  gi'ind- 

kig  aver  daaaics  and  mathematics.     He  was  implicated  in  more  rows  than 

•Be;  hi«  tutors  saw  him  not,  but  he  and  the  proctors  became  a  great  deal 

im  wdl  acquainted.     If  I  were  to  give  a  history  of  Mr.  Philip  Firmin  at 

iit  univeniity,  it  would  be  the  story  of  an  Idle  Apprentice,  of  whom  hia 

piatare  and  mtotera  were  justified  in  propheR}'ing  evil     He  was  seen  on 

Ittriffia  London  excursions,  when  his  father  and  tutor  supposed  him  unwell 

hii  rooms  in  college*     He  made  acquaintance  with  jolly  companions, 

whom  hia  father  grieved  that  he  should  be  intimate.     He  cut  the 

uncle  Twysden  in  London  street,  and  blandly  told  him  that 

mmA  he  mistaken — he  one  Frenchman,  he  no  epeak  English,     He 

th%  master  of  his  own  college  out  of  countenance,  dashed  back  to 

with  a  Turpin-like  celerity,  and  was  in  rooms  with  a  ready  proved 

^Gfai  wken  inquiries  were  made.     I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  that  Phil 

^MfTttl  tip  his  tutor's  door;  Mr,  Okes  discovered  him  in  the  fact.     He 

Wj  to  go  down,  the  young  prodigah    I  wish  I  could  eay  he  was  repentant. 

Bot  hf  appeared  before  his  father  with  the  utmost  nonchalance;  wid  that 

W  won  doing  no  good  at  the  university,  and  should  be  much  better  away, 

•ad  then  went  abroad  on  a  daahing  tour  to  France  and  Italy,  whither  it 

Iii  by  no  neana  our  business  to  follow  him.     Something  had  poisoned  the 
loilious  blood.     The  once  kindly,  honest  lad  was  wild  and  reckless.     He 
(ild  HiDDay  in  ndSciency,  his  o¥m  horaea  and  equipage,  and  free  quarters 
^lihitittli^ahoaae*     But  father  and  eon  scarce  met,  and  seldom  took  a 
Mi  tei^^ther*     "  I  know  his  haunts,  but  I  don't  know  his  friend<*.  Pen- 
tiiwa,*'  tilt  dder  man  said.     **  I  don't  think  they  ai-c  vicious,  so  much 
■  Hwr,  I  do  not  charge  him  with  vice,  mind  you  ;  but  with  idleness,  and 
t  fauSlove  of  low  company,  and  a  frantic,  suicidal  determination  to  flirig  hia 
in  life  away.     Ali,  think  where  he  might  be,  and  where  he  in!'' 
m,tIL— MO.  14,  10 
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Where  lie  was  ?  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Philip  was  only  idling.  Plnlip 
might  have  been  much  more  industriously,  more  profitably,  and  a  great 
dcul  more  wickedly  employed.  What  is  now  called  Bohemia  had  no 
name  in  Pliilip^s  yoinig  days,  though  many  of  us  knew  the  country  very 
well.  A  pleasant  land,  not  fenced  with  drab  Btucco,  like  Tybumia  or 
Belgravia ;  not  guarded  by  a  huge  standing  army  of  footmen ;  not  ecbomg 
witb  noble  chariots  ;  not  replete  with  polite  chintz  drawing-rooms  and 
neat  tea-tables ;  a  land  over  which  hangs  an  endless  fog,  occasioned  by 
much  tobacco ;  a  Ixmd  of  chambers,  billiard-rooms,  supper-rooms,  oysters ; 
a  land  of  song ;  a  land  where  soda-water  flows  freely  in  the  morning  ;  a 
hind  of  tin-dish  covers  from  taverns,  and  frothing  porter ;  a  land  of  lotos- 
eating  (with  lots  of  caj'enne  pepper),  of  pulls  on  the  river,  of  delicious 
reading  of  novels,  magazines,  and  saunteiings  in  many  studios;  a  land 
where  men  call  each  other  by  their  Christian  names;  where  most  are 
poor,  where  almost  all  are  young,  and  where  if  a  few  oldsters  do  enter, 
it  is  because  they  have  preseiTed  more  tenderly  and  carefully  than  other 
folks  their  youtliful  spirits,  and  the  delightful  capacity  to  be  idle,  I  have 
lost  my  way  to  Bohemia  now,  but  it  is  certain  that  Ptague  is  the  most 
picturesque  city  in  tlie  world, 

Having  long  lived  there,  and  indeed  only  lately  quitted  the  Bohenuim 
land  at  the  time  whereof  I  am  writing,  I  could  not  quite  participate  in 
Dr.  Firmin's  indignation  at  his  son  persisting  in  liis  bad  courses  and  wild 
associatest    When  Firmin  had  been  wild  himself,  he  had  fought,  intrigued^ 
aiid  gambled  in  good  company.     Phil  chose  liis  friends  amongst  a  banditti 
never  heard  of  in  faaliionable  quarters.     Perhaps  he  liked  to  play  tiie 
prince  in  the  midst  of  these  associates,  and  was  not  averse  to  the  flattery 
which  a  ftdl  purse  brought  him  among  men  most  of  whose  pockets  had  a 
meagre  lining.     He  had  not  emigrated  to  Bohemia,  and  settled   thens  ^ 
altogether.     At  school  and  in  his  brief  univei^ity  career  he  had  i^^^fl 
some  friends  who  lived  in  the  world,  and  with  whom  he  was  still  famll^^l 
**  These  come  and  knock  at  my  front  door,  my  fiither's  door,"  he  would 
Bay,  with  one  of  his  old  laughs ;   "  the  Bandits,  who  have  the  signal,  enter 
only  by  the  dissecting-room.    1  know  which  are  the  most  honest,  and  that 
it  is  not  always  the  poor  Freebooters  who  best  deserve  to  be  hanged.** 

Like  many  a  young  gentleman  who  has  no  intention  of  pursuing  legal 
studies  aeiionsly,  Philip  entered  at  an  inn  ol  court»  and  kept  his  tenni 
duly,  though  he  vowed  that  Lis  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
practise  (I  am  not  defending  the  opinions  of  this  squeamiali  moi-alist*— 
only  stating  them).  Hia  acquaintance  here  Jay  amongst  the  Temple 
Bohemians.  He  had  part  of  a  set  of  chambers  in  Parchment  Buildings, 
to  be  sure,  and  you  might  read  on  a  door,  **  Mr,  Cassidy,  Mr.  P.  Firmin, 
Mr.  Yanjohn;"  but  were  llieeo  gcntlenien  likely  to  advance  Phihp  in 
liic  1  Casfeidy  was  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  young  Vanjohn  a  betting 
man  who  was  always  attending  races.  Dr.  Firmin  liad  a  horror  of  aew9- 
paper  men,  and  considered  they  belonged  to  the  dangerous  daasesi  And 
treated  them  with  a  distant  airability. 
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Look  HI   llic  governor,  Pen.,"  Pbilip  would  say  to  the  present 

icier.     *'  lie  ulwaya  wtttcLes  yoa  with  a  secret  suspicion,  and  has 

fiercr  got  over  hi*  wonder  at  your  being  a  gentleman.     I  like  him  when 

i1         '       Lord  Chatham  business,  and  condescends  towards  you,  and 

.-.  hand  to  kifcs.     He  considers  he  is  your  better,  don't  you 

mI     Qb,  he  15  a  paragon  of  a  pere  nolle,  the  governor  is  !  and  I  ought 

lo  be  a  young  Sir  Charles  Gmndiaon/'     And  the  youDg  scapegrace  would 

kuliilc  Ilia  fi^tLer's  smilci  and  the  doctor's  manner  of  laying  hia  hand  to 

Ui  tucsfil  and  putting  out  his  neat  riglit  leg,  all  of  which  movements  or 

■     pailiife»  were,  I  own,  rather  pompous  and  aflected. 

H  Whjitevcr  the  paternal  faidts  were,  you  will  say  that  Philip  was  not 
^kfc^^B  to  criticize  thrm ;  nor  in  this  matter  shall  I  attempt  to  defend 
^^fPI^IIj  wiie  has  a  little  pensioner  whom  bIic  found  wandering  in  the 
itrect,  and  etngiDg  a  little  artless  song.  The  child  could  not  speak  yet 
^-oalj  vrArble  its  little  song;  and  had  thus  strayed  away  from  home,  and 
ovrcr  ooce  knew  of  her  danger.  Wc  kept  her  for  a  while,  until  the 
|«3jce  fauiid  her  parents.  Our  servants  bathed  her,  and  dressed  her,  and 
mn^  her  home  in  such  neat  clothes  as  the  poor  little  wretch  had  never 
max  imlil  fortune  sent  her  in  the  way  of  those  good-natured  folks.  She 
jwys  them  frequent  visits.  When  she  goes  away  from  us,  she  is  always 
neat  out]  clean;  when  she  comes  to  us,  she  is  in  ntgs  and  dirty.  A 
vidl«d  little  slattern  I  And,  pray,  whose  duty  is  it  to  keep  her  clean  7 
nd  Haa  not  the  parent  in  this  case  forgotten  to  honour  her  daugliter  ? 
Silp|)oee  there  is  some  reason  which  prevents  Philip  from  loving  his  father 
«-*lbat  the  doctor  hna  neglected  to  cleanse  the  bo3'*s  heart,  and  by  care- 
and  indifference  has  sent  him  erring  into  the  world.  If  so,  woe 
tt  to  that  doctor  I  If  I  take  my  little  son  to  the  tavern  to  dinntTj  shall 
assuredly  pay  ?  If  I  suffer  him  in  tender  youth  to  go  astray,  and 
comes  to  him,  whose  is  the  fault  1 
T       "  the  very  outrages  and  irregularities  of  whicli  Phirs  father 

\  were  in  some  degree  occasioned  by  tlie  elder's  own  faults. 
e  was  so  laboriously  obsequious  to  great  men,  that  the  son  in  a  rage 
defied  and  avoided  them.  He  was  so  grave,  so  polite,  so  complimentary, 
u>  a.^iticial,  tliat  Phil,  in  revolt  at  such  hypocrisy,  chose  to  be  frank, 
^rmcal*  and  iamiUm%  The  grave  old  bigwiga  whom  the  doctor  loved  to 
MBemhltf,  bland  and  solemn  men  of  the  ancient  school,  who  dined  solemnly 
with  each  other  at  their  solenm  old  houses — such  men  as  old  Lord  Botley, 
B  J^\         T'  '    r,    Cricklade  (who   publlslied    Travels   (a    Asia    Minor ^ 

H  "It.  Bisliop  of  St,  Bees,  and  the  like — wagged  iheir  old  heads 

sidty  when  they  collogued  in  clubs,  and  talked  of  poor  Firmln's  scape- 
grace of  A  ion.  He  w^ould  come  to  no  good ;  he  was  gi\^g  his  good 
fiithcr  much  pain ;  he  had  been  in  all  sorts  of  rows  and  disturbances  at 
the  tmlvcfsity,  and  the  Master  of  Boniface  reported  most  unfavoiu'ably  of 
btiD^  And  at  the  solemn  dinners  in  Old  Parr  Street — the  adminible, 
«D0llyt  silent  dinners — he  treated  these  old  gentlemen  with  a  familiarity 
which  camied  the  old  heads  to  shake  with  surprise  and  choking  indig- 
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nation.  Lord  Botley  and  Baron  Bampshcr  bad  proposed  and  secondi 
Firmin's  boy  at  the  Mcgathenum  club.  The  pallid  old  bojs  toddled 
away  in  alarm  when  he  made  his  appearance  there.  He  brought  a  smell 
of  tobacco-smoke  with  him.  He  was  capable  of  smoking  in  the  drawing- 
room  itself.  They  trembled  before  Philip,  who,  for  his  part,  used  to  relish 
their  senile  anger ;  and  loved,  as  he  called  it,  to  tie  nil  their  pigtaila  together* 

In  no  place  was  Philip  seen  or  heard  to  so  little  advaotage  as  in  his 
lather's  house.  **  I  feel  like  a  humbug  myself  amongst  those  old  ham- 
btigs»**  he  would  ftay  to  me.  **  Their  old  jokes,  and  their  old  complimenta, 
and  their  virtuous  old  conversation  sicken  me.  Are  all  old  men  humbugs, 
I  wonder  ?  **  It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  misanthropy  from  young  h'ps,  and 
to  find  eyes  that  are  scarce  twenty  years  old  already  looking  out  with 
di.^trust  on  the  world. 

In  other  houses  than  his  own  I  am  bound  to  say  Philip  was  much 
more  amiable,  and  he  carried  with  him  a  splendour  of  gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness which  brought  sunshine  and  welcome  into  many  a  room  which  he 
frequented.  I  have  said  that  many  of  his  companions  were  artists  and 
journalists,  and  their  clubs  and  haunts  were  his  own,  Ridky  the  Acade- 
mician had  Mrs.  Brandon's  rooms  in  Thornhaugh  Street,  and  Philip  was 
cilcn  in  J,  J.'s  studio,  or  in  the  widow*s  little  room  below.  He  had  a  very 
great  tenderness  and  affection  for  her;  her  presence  seemed  to  purify 
him  ;  and  in  her  company  ihe  Ixiisteroua,  reckless  young  man  was 
invariably  gentle  and  rcspectfviK  Ilcr  eyes  used  to  fill  with  tears  when 
she  spoke  about  him  ;  and  when  he  was  prcisent,  followed  and  watched 
him  with  sweet  motherly  devotion.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  at  her 
honifly  little  fireside,  and  hear  his  jokes  and  prattle,  with  a  fatuous  old 
father,  who  was  one  of  Mrs,  Brandon's  lodgers,  Philip  would  play  cribbage 
for  hours  with  this  old  man,  frisk  about  him  with  a  hundred  harmless 
jokfts,  and  walk  out  by  his  invalid  chair,  when  the  old  captain  went  to  sun 
himself  in  the  New  Road.  He  was  an  idle  fellow,  Philip,  that's  the  trath- 
Ile  had  an  agrccablG  perseverance  in  doing  nothing,  and  would  pa^  h 
a  day  in  perfect  contentment  over  his  pipe,  watching  Ridley  at  his  ea^el-, 
J.  J.  painted  that  charming  head  of  Philip,  which  hangs  in  Mrs,  Brandon' m 
little  room — with  the  fair  hair,  the  tawny  beard  and  whisker3|  and  tk^ 
bold  blue  eyes. 

Phil  had  a  certain  aflcr-supfjer  song  of  '*  Garryowen  na  GIoriiL,'^ 
which  it  did  you  good  to  hear,  and  which,  when  sung  at  his  full  pitcli, 
you  might  hear  for  a  mile  round.     One  night  I  had  been  to  dine  in 
Russell  Square,  and  was  brought  home  in  his  carriage  by  Dr.  FirmiUi 
who  was  of  the  party.     As  we  came  through  Soho,  the  windows  of  A 
certain  club-room  called  tlie  **  Haunt"  were  open,  and  we  could  he&f 
Philip's  song  booming  through  the  night,  and  especially  a  certain  vnld 
Irish  war-whoop  with  which  it  concluded,  amidst  universal  applause  anJ 
enthusiastic  battering  of  glasses* 

The  poor  father  sank  hack  in  the  carriage  as  though  a  blow  had  struck 
him.      **  Do  you  hear  his  voice  ?  "  he  groaned  out.      "  Those  arc  bis 
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kaimta.    Ify  aon,  who  might  go  anywhere,  prefers  to  be  captain  in  a 
potiioiue»  and  «qg  aooga  in  a  taproom ! " 

I  tried  to  make  the  beat  of  the  case.  I  knew  there  was  no  harm  in 
the  pboe  ;  that  derer  men  of  considerable  note  frequented  it.  But  the 
wounded  &ther  was  not  to  be  ooosolfld  by  sndi  commonplaces ;  and  a  deep 
and  natunl  grief  opprened  him,  in  consequence  of  the  faults  of  his  son. 

What  ensued  by  no  means  surprised  me.  Among  Dr.  Firmin's  patients 
was  a  maiden  hdy  of  soitable  age  and  large  fortune,  who  looked  upon  the 
aooomplished  doctor  widi  frvonrable  eyes.  That  he  should  take  a  com- 
panion to  cheer  him  in  his  solitude  was  natural  enough,  and  all  liis 
friends  concurred  in  thinking  that  he  should  marry.  Every  one  had 
cognizance  of  the  qniet  little  courtship,  except  the  doctor's  son,  between 
whom  and  his  fiuher  there  were  only  too  many  secrets. 

Some  man  in  a  club  asked  Philip  whether  he  should  condole  with 
him  or  congratulate  him  on  his  father's  approaching  marriage  ?  Ills 
what?  The  younger  Firmin  exhibited  the  greatest  surprise  and  agitation 
on  bearing  of  this  match.  He  ran  home :  he  awaited  his  father's  return. 
When  Dr.  Firmin  came  home  and  betook  himself  to  his  study,  Philip 
confronted  him  there.  "  This  must  be  a  lie,  sir,  which  I  have  heard  to- 
day," the  young  man  said,  fiercely. 

''  A  lie  1  what  lie,  Philip  ?  "  asked  the  father.  They  were  both  very 
resolate  and  courageous  men. 

'*  That  you  are  going  to  many  Miss  Benson." 

"  Do  you  make  my  house  so  happy,  that  I  don't  need  any  otlier 
companion  7  "  asked  the  father. 

"  That's  not  the  question,**  said  Philip,  hotly.  "  You  can't  and  mustn't 
marry  that  lady,  sir." 

««  And  why  not,  ar?" 

'*  Because  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  heaven  you  are  married  already, 
■tr.  And  I  swear  I  will  tell  Miss  Benson  the  story  to-morrow,  if  you 
peiaLst  in  your  plan." 

**  So  you  know  that  story  ?  "  groaned  the  father. 

**  Yes.     God  forgive  you,"  said  the  son. 

<^  It  was  a  &ult  of  my  youth  that  has  been  bitterly  repented." 

"  A  fault  I — a  crime  I  **  said  Philip. 

«*  Enough,  sur  I  Whatever  my  fault,  it  is  not  for  you  to  charge  me 
with  it.'' 

**  If  you  won*t  guard  your  own  honour,  I  must.  I  shall  go  to  jMisa 
Benaon  now.** 

**  If  you  go  out  of  this  house,  you  don't  pretend  to  return  to  it?" 

«*  Be  it  so.     Let  us  settle  our  accoimts,  and  part,  sir." 
**  Philip,  Philip  I  you  break  my  heart,"  cried  the  father. 
**  You  don't  suppose  mine  is  very  light,  air  ?  "  said  the  son. 
Philip  never  had  Miss  Benson  for  a  mother-in-law.     But  father  and 
son  loved  each  other  no  better  afler  their  dispute. 
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Of  pictures  liath  my  soul  good  store, 
Skilled  mistress  of  encaustic  ait ; 

Insatiate,  ever  gatliering  more 
In  the  full  chamber  of  the  heart. 

And  tenderly,  in  after  days, 

The  faint  and  fading  lines  are  scanned, 
Memorials  of  c^ft -trodden  ways, 

Dim  sketchea  of  a  travelled  land. 


Then,  as  she  turns  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
On  some  she  casta  a  lingering  eye, 

Treads  and  rc-treada  the  dusty  fluor, 
Would  fain,  yet  cannot,  lay  them  by. 

That  ivied  gable  why  regard? 

That  aloping  meadow,  fringed  ivhh  wood? 
That  oaken  table  hacked  and  ecai  red, 

Japanned  by  many  an  inky  flood? 

Beneath  that  roof  the  boy  has  slept ; 

Full  oft  in  that  green  field  has  played; 
O'er  that  old  table  laughed  and  wt^pt, 

Learnt  many  a  line  beneath  that  shade. 

As  one  who  in  a  long  ascent 

Looks  back  llie  misty  vale  to  scan, 

Trace  I  those  scenes,  all  dimly  bkut, 
The  paths  I  trod  ere  toil  began. 

The  hill,  "wliere  many  a  siunmer's  day 
To  watch  the  game  our  master  stood; 

Below,  tlie  merry  group  at  play. 
Above,  tlie  overhanging  wood* 

The  long,  low  boat-house  on  the  shore 

Of  lazy,  shadow -loving  Wear, 
Kow  lashed  to  ppray  by  labouring  onr, 

Now  startled  by  the  schoolboy's  cheer. 
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The  mOI,  Qsvezed  by  clacking  wheel, 

Lo^g  giren  to  silent,  mouldering  ease; 
Whose  vmten^  idlj  pent,  reveal 

Xhe  bole  and  branch  of  stately  trees. 

Three  flood-stained  arches  of  a  bridge 

Smqiended  high  'twixt  leafy  bowers: 
The  reflex  of  a  shadowy  ridge, 

0*ertopped  by  cmmbling  Norman  towers. 

Ilard  by  that  solemn  house  of  God 

The  turf  'neath  which  our  master  lies ; 
Turf  which  in  sport  we  lightly  trod, 

Iife*s  chances  hidden  from  our  eyes. 

There  let  me  stand  and  look  my  last, 

As  oncei  dear  master,  at  thy  side 
I  stoody  and  burying  all  the  past, 

SttOYe  hard  in  joy  my  grief  to  hide. 

Nor  I  alone;  for  in  that  place 

Where  thou  hadst  taught  to  love  and  fear. 
Was  gathered  many  a  sorrowing  face, 

Bepressed  was  many  a  rising  tear. 

We  brought  a  gift;  but  thou  didst  prize 
The  love  that  made  each  bosom  swell — 

Love,  beaming  forth  from  honest  eyes. 
Love,  striving  with  the  word  "  farewell  P' 

Love,  that  on  thee  and  thine  attends. 

Locked  in  the  silent  breasts  of  men 
Who  for  thy  sake,  O  best  of  friends ! 

Would  live  their  boyhood  o'er  again. 

R.  K.  A.  E. 
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When  France  launched  La  Gloire,  fihe  challenged  England — cKalleng<»d 
her,  not  to  iight,  but  to  fit  herself  for  fighting:  c>^  ^^'^  terms.  The  }Varrior 
is  England*ij  roply.  The  Brltkh  public  are  probably  anxioiia  to  learn 
wliether  we  have  replied  worthily  or  not.  The  following  statement  wiU 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

When  the  Warrior  was  designedi  La  Gloirt  waa  not  afloat.  All  that 
was  then  known  of  Ler  in  England  (and  we  have  learnt  but  little  more 
of  her  since)  amounted  to  this :  that  she  was  a  timber-built  ahip»  very 
much  resembling  one  of  our  line-of-battle  ships  cut  down,  and  cased  from 
end  to  end  with  iron  plates  4  J  inches  thick ;  that  she  was  252  feet  6  inchfS 
long  (between  the  perpendiculars),  55  feet  broad,  and  27  feet  6  inches 
deep  below  the  water-line;  that  her  ports  were  to  be  8  feet  C  inches 
apart,  and  from  5  to  6  feet  above  the  water ;  that  she  was  to  be  lightly 
rigged,  and  to  possess  but  small  sail-power ;  that  her  engines  were  to  be 
of  900  (nominal)  horse-power;  that  her  estimated  speed  was  about  1 1  knotA 
per  hour;  and  that  she  was  to  carry  34  guns  on  her  main-deck,  each 
firing  54-lb.  shot,  and  two  shell  guns  forward.  The  prcbleju  whidi 
the  naviJ  architects  of  this  country  were  called  upon  to  solve  was  this : 
what  kind  of  vessel  will  best  enable  our  seamen  to  contend  successfally 
against  La  Gloire  and  similar  ships  7 

Before  this  problem  came  practically  under  llie  consideration  of  the 
naval  architects  at  WhitcLall,  Mr,  Scott  liusseli,  the  deagner  and  builder 
of  the  Great  Eastern^  had,  it  appears,  submitted  to  the  Controller  of  the 
Navy  designs  for  an  iron -plated  ship  of  war,  in  which  was  adopted  a  novel 
and  ingejiious  device—that  of  defending  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
ship  with  armour,  leaving  her  ejctremities  free  ftoxn  its  encumbrance. 
Early  in  1850,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  over  which  Sir  John  Pakington 
so  vigorously  presided,  determined  to  reply  without  further  delay  to  tlie 
challenge  given  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Frencli,  and  accordingly  invited 
the  private  shipbuilders  of  the  country  and  the  maater  diipwrights 
of  her  Majeiity^s  dockyards  to  furniali  designs  for  a  suitable  war- 
ship. It  was  stipulated  that  she  should  be  protected,  or  partially  pro- 
tected, by  4  J -inch  iron  platcH ;  tliat  space  should  be  aflbrdcd  for  the 
necessary  complement  of  men,  and  provisions  for  four  months ;  and  tliat 
a  speed  of  about  14  knot^  an  hour  should  be  attained.  The  designers  were 
left  free  to  choose  whatever  dimensions  of  ship  and  power  of  engines  thcj 
preferred  It  was  not  intended  by  the  Admiralty,  we  believe,  that  the 
naval  architects  employed  under  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  the  Controller  of 
the  Navy,  should  prepare  an  official  design  on  this  occasion ;  but  th€«e 
gentlemen^  unwilling,  we  presume,  to  be  excluded  ^m  a  profcsidon.il 
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lor  a  great  national  object,  resolved  to  submit  a  design  io  a 

way,   and   coiistructod  one   Accordingly,  embodying  in  it  the 

previously  r«?rcrrcd  to,  and  comploiing  It  bufore  any  other  planB 

recetred  by  the  Adinimlty.     No  leas  than  fLfleen  such  plans  were 

•iUnrw^  «abmitted  to  the  board,  and  it  wajj  tlien  found  that  the  design 

irf"  tbe  WliiiebAD  tmral  ai-diUects  was  characterised  by  tlie  singular  and 

frvufimbti;  fkct  that  her  dimensions  and  horse-power  were  neither  nearly 

m  great  as  tho^  propoicd  by  some  designers,  nor  nearly  so  Bmall  us 

tLoir  pTopospd  by  otbgn.     These  gentlemen  had,  in  fact,  designed  a  slup 

of  M^an  poirer   ^  urtitms;  nnd  the   Admiralty   at   once  adopted 

tbctr  ToneL       1  ifj   brief  histoiy  of  the  origin  of  the    WajTior. 

It  tuny  terre  to  tbow  that  some  of  the  work  done  tor  the  Admiralty 

if  »r4    fmd   for     -* — 1^2^ tly,  if  we    say  that   neither   the  authors  of 

tJie  tuiAeDe|ited  nor   those  of  the  design  which   wa3  accepted, 

ever  T«Mired  aay  H|»idtiial  compensation  for  their  labours  in  thJa  anxious 

I      «oiiipe(ltloli4 

H         Frmn  tl«?  fact  that  Sir  John  Palcington  and  hia  colleagues  insisted 

^MBhiq  a  9petA  of  1*1  ktinto  an  hour,  and  the  power  of  carrying  provisions 

^^^^ibur  n¥*fith",  it  |ft  »t>ntiife^.t  that  they  resolved  to  oppose  to  La  Glotve 

a  rval  wnr:  not  a  mere   floating  battery,  nor  a  crnfb 

L  lltat  wl  .....  ..^,  L  : J   ihe  land  in  sight,  but  a  ship  which  should  be  fit 

B  le  take  th«  i>|wii  wa,  and,  if  need  be,  to  bear  the  flag  of  old  England 
I      qnce  m  *  '<  coasts.     They  clearly  were  detemuDcd,  if  not 

acy  upon  the  ocean,  at  leapt  to  prevent  suprc- 

by  others.      To  this  end,  a  high  speed,  and  the 

•on  for  months  together,  were  absolutely  essential. 

<l  ajiecific  qualities  nece^eary.     For  example,  a  Eca- 

^1^  with  masts  and  sails  of  sufficient  dimensions 

inageable  and  Bea worthy  in  all  weathers,  undtT 

No  At^ainnhip  of  war  can  carry  sufficient  coals  to  keep  her 

'      n  fer  more  than  a  few  days,  and,  conserinently,  neither 

nn   i^f^oniy*!*  port,   nor  the  pursuit  of  a  hostile  fleet — 

ttly-h  navy  has  never  shrunk  hitherto — cnn 

.     ,        J  ,  .1  Im-ge  sail- power.     It  was  necessiir}^  «gaiti. 
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to  {il;»co  til©  balt«ry  of  auch  a  ahip  at  a  considerable  height  above  tlie 

'■     >  B   feiit,  say;    for  a  vessel  whose  battery  is  nearer 

'  hor  port^  and  silence  her  guns  at  the  first  approach 

1 ,  nnd  IB  nltogethcr  incapable  at  such  a  time  of  defending 

.-y  ngttiiift  a  ^hip  that  has  the  advantage  of  her  in  tliis 


Of 

ilt 

'M  the  WfVrhr  ifl,  beyond   que^^tion,   enperior  to 

7/'  here,  to  start  with,  that  her  speed  will  be  at 

two  kootJi  an  hi»nr  greater  tlian  that  of  the  latter  ship*    This  ia  a  fiict 
M-T    '♦  ^"oiiM  be  difltcult  to  demonstrate  to  the  general  reader,  but 
al  L  nairal  ai'cliite<:ts,  marine  engineers,  ood  other  men  of  science 

caa  nbt^ftain  littW  or  110  doubt.     It  may  be  aca^ptcd  as  M^lcntifically 
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imp^aftlble  for  Ln  Oloirt^  with  her  form,  dimenBions,  and  engine 
to  keep  up  nn  avcrnge  speed  of  more  tlian  11 A  knots  an  hour  ;  while,  cm 
Uic  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Warrior^  with  her  form, 
dinionssions,  and  engine  power  will  prove  capable  of  au  average  speed  of 
at  least  13^  knots.  In  the  French  newspapers,  La  Gloire  may  succeed 
in  makijig  13,  or  even  30  knots;  and  in  some  of  the  Englisli  newspapers 
the  Wm*rior  may  he  found  to  attain  no  more  than  10  or  11  j  but  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea — ^where  the  laws  of  nature  prevail — the  deductions 
which  we  have  drawn  from  science  and  experience  will  not  be  falsified.* 

The  Warrior  will^  then,  we  say,  be  considerably  superior  to  La  Ghtre 
in  speed.  She  wiil  likewise  have  the  advantage  of  her  in  respect  of  sail* 
power,  inasmuch  aa  while  La  Gloirc  is  lightly  rigged  for  channel  service 
only,  the  Warrior  is  fuminbed  with  the  masts,  spars,  and  saik  of  an 
English  80-gun  aliip.  WIi  t  'u  would  not  have  been  better  eqiuppcd 
in  thia  respect  with  four  m  with  three,  is  a  question  which  we 

may  BUggcst,  but  Which  we  need  not  here  attempt  to  settle.  In  the 
engravings  of  the  two  rival  iships  on  the  preceding  pages  (which  have 
been  drawn  upon  exacrJy  the  same  scale,  for  purposes  of  comparison) 
the  Warrior  is  represented  us  we  know  she  ia  to  be  fitted ;  La  Gloire 
is  hhown  as  her  design  era  originally  intended  her  to  be.  Both  are 
perfectly  reliable  drawings^  in  all  important  respects ;  f  but  whether  the 
originzd  rig  which  we  have  shown  hiui  been  departed  from  in  La  Gloire^ 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  say :  unable,  not  because  we  have  no  pro- 
fessedly accurate  drawings  of  her  in  her  prescmt  state,  but  because  all 
these  "accurate"  drawing* — alrhongli  sketched,  doubtless,  by  perfectly 
honest  hands — by  some  misGhmnce  or  other,  contrive  to  differ.  But  even 
assuming  the  accmncy  of  the  most  favourable  sketch— that  which  wc 
have  herewith  presented  to  the  reader— we  may  still  claim  for  the 
Warrior  an  indisputable  superiority  as  a  sailing  sliip.  In  reference  to  the 
relative  heights  of  the  porta  of  the  two  ships,  the  Warrior  is  enormously 
Bui^erior  to  La  GhirCf  for  while  Ibe  port«  of  the  latter  are  less  than  6  feet 
above  the  water,{  those  of  the  fonner  are  9  feet  6  inches. 

A  comparison  of  the  armaments  of  these  extraordinary  veasels  is  not 
a  very  important  matter ;  because,  suppo^ng  La  Gloire  to  be  imprt^nahle, 
no  Briti&h  olUccr  would  tJdnk  of  spending  time  in  exchanging  #Qiot  or 
ahdl  with  her,  when  he  h«d  A  ship  of  the  Wan'ior's  s|>eed  under  his 
command.     He  would,  of  course,  immediately  close  with  her,  and  carry 


•  W©  fthall  he  in  no  degrvc  iaq>riscd  to  find  liercaftcr  that  the  acttud  average  speed 
of  Xa  Gloire  is  less  than  Hi  knoti^,  and  lUat  of  the  Warri&r  mon  thiui  13 J, 

t  In  these  cngmTinjrH  the  mil  drawing*,  tsstii^d  by  the  designers  of  Uic  two  ehipi, 
have  been  exiietlv  c^tpicd — our  olij<?ct  being  lu  ensure  accuracy,  rather  than  pietoriid 
ffllTt.  The  masts,  f^^ru**,  and  ngjjinjtr  are,  consequcatly,  indicated  in  outline  unlj; 
and  ilie  sai!*  arc  cxttnUiNl  jti  a  longihullnal  plane. 

J  i^IHTtatora,  who  sec  ihc  >hip  in  ImrlKmr.  toiMtlnies  state  thai  her  ports  ore  7,and 
occasionally  e^*en  8  fbct,  ftlxjve  tlic  wwcr?  bot  we  have  exrcllcnt  reason  f<ir  bclieviii{f 
ibaE,  ^  ben  iH^ut|«;icd  Tor  s^a,  their  true  height  U  less  than  6  kcU 
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l^egood  old  Englisli  mctliod  of  boarding — this  being,  in  fact,  tbe 
ject  of  her  great  speed.  With  the  *'  tops "  and  rigging  ol'  the 
I  Warriar  swarming  with  riflcinen,  no  crew  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
lleep  the  weather  deck  of  La  Gloirc  when  once  the  faster  ship  had  closed 
llipaiilwr;  and  although  provision  for  dtck  defence  agaiast  boardera  has 
I  Uth  made  in  the  French  ship,  we,  at  least,  cannot  believe  that  hor 
tricolour  would  long  continue  flying.  The  height  of  the  Warriors  sides 
is  etuiiiently  favourable  to  the  operation,  as  tltc  men  could  readily  leap 
firom  thena  upon  the  low  deck  of  La  Gloirc.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any 
ooe  naral  operation  that  ia  more  to  tlie  taste  of  the  Britiiih  sailor  than 
taoElier,and  in  which  he  is  most  signally  successful,  it  is  that  of  boarding; 

■  *nd  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  known  device  would  drive  Jack  from  the 
dtick  of  his  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
trlmt  the  armaments  of  the  two  sliipa  are.     La  Oloh'e  is  supposed  to  carry 
84  guns  upon  her  main-deck,  all  of  them  5 4 -pounders ;  and  two  heavy 
dbdJ  gtiDs  forward^  with  an  obb'quc  screen  in  front  of  ihem.     All  her  guns 
ure,  theiefore,  under  the  cover  of  armour.     In  the  Wiririor,  on  the  other 
kizid,  only  20  are  protected ;  but  all  of  tliem  are  to  be  large  6 8 -pounders,* 
cacli  weighing  100  cwt     At  long  range,  neither  ship  could  hm*m  the 
Bf>clier  seriously  \  at  short  range  the  GS-pounders  would  be  by  far  the  most 
^■fMludnble  weajMins.     But  besides  the   2G  guns  that  are  protected,  the 
^HniiTi'crr  can,  and  probably  will,  carry  12  additional  guns  on  the  main- 
deck,  of  the  same  size  as  the  others ;  and  on  her  upper  deck  she  is  to  have 
10  more  mounted,  making  an  armament  of  48  heavy  68-pounder»  in  all. 
Uadcr  many  circunjstances  of  naval  warfare,  the   22   uncovered  guns 
(ujoeoveredT  that  is,  with  thick  plates)  could  be  used  with  terrible  eflfect^ — 
tn  the  events  for  instance,  of  her  falling  in  with  La  Gloin  on  one  of  those 
rough  daya  when  the  ports  of  the  latter  were  of  ueoessity  sliut  and  her  guna 
idlt.     It  should  be  further  stated,  that  the  guns  of  the  Warrior  could  be 
Ibtigbi  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  and  with  leas  exhaustion  to  the  men, 
ikan  those  of  L^  Qloire^  because  of  the  less  crowded  state  of  her  deck.    We 
dMi0t  know  the  exact  height  of  the  latter  ship  between  decks;  but  we 
know  that  it  is  ooniftaratively  little,  and  that  her  gima  are  but  11  feet 
S  incites  apart ;  whereas  the  Warrior  has  a  clear  height  of  6  feet  C  inches 
1        ca  her  gim-deck,  between  the  deck  and  the  beams  above,  and  her  gtma 
aere  no  hm  than  15  feet  6  inches  apart.     The  advantage  in  time  of  action 
I        of  ikis  apadonaiiess  of  the  %hting  deck  will  be  best  understood  by  those 
I        %)iQ  hBfo  fought  shipa   ofteucBt.      At   the  siime  time,  if  it   should   be 
I       thought  de«irable,  in  future  ships  of  the  Warrior  class,  to  increase  tlio 
I      VBDibtr  of  gMQM  protected   by  the  ai-mour,   this  end  may   be   readily 
I       aoeompliihed  by  fiimply  reducing  the  distance  between  the  ports.     This 
■      mmf  muiifeitly  be  done  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  gunners  be  still  better 
B       icecniu&odatcd  than  they  now  are  in  La  Gloire.     Moreover,  by  sacriOcing 


*  Uakcs  Aitaiirong  or  other  guns  are  EithititQtcd  for  them. 
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a  few  incLcs  of  the  preFent  lieigLt  of  tlie  battery,  nnd  increaamg  the 
draiiglit  of  water  to  the  like  degree,  tlie  power  of  sustaining  an  additional 
length  of  plating  may  be  obtained,  aod  a  BtiJl  further  number  of  guns 
be  thus  protected. 

Having  now  compared  the  principal  features  of  the  Frencb  and  English 
sliips,  we  proceed  to  tcticw  in  somewhat  greater  detail  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Warriors  construction,  and  to  set  fortli  the  conaideraticns  which  led 
to  their  adoption.  These  peculiarities  hare  been  severely  criticized  in 
niiiny  popuhxr  publications;  let  us  talce  upon  om'selves  the  more  modest 
tusk  of  describing  them,  and  the  causes  which  originated  thc^m.  It  is  in 
the  liighest  degree  desirable  that  the  principles  involved  in  this  question 
should  be  laid  clearly  before  the  public,  bccauso,  while  millions  of  our 
money  are  about  to  be  spent  on  iron-cased  ships,  their  construction  in- 
volves such  perfectly  novel  consideiationfl,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
cannot  be  expected  at  once  to  grasp  all  tlie  complicated  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Moreover,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  such  a  **  reconstruction  '* 
of  tliC  navy  as  waa  never  before  known  has  to  h^  effected,  and  when 
the  brains  of  men  of  all  classes  m'c  teeming  with  new  inventions  for  the 
purpose,  we  run  a  great  risk  of  wasting  our  substance  upon  worthless 
schemes*  Esi>ecially  is  this  the  case  in  tlie  present  day,  when  a  patriotic 
press  is  ever  ready  to  lend  its  influence  to  proposals  that  seem  to  tend  to 
our  national  advantage,  while  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
journalists  should  h^:  able  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  great  scientiiic 
rjuestions  like  the  present.  For  this  construction  of  armour-coised  war- 
ships, to  conform  to  given  conditions  is  a  scientific  question^ — -and  pro- 
fi»undly  scientific  too,  in  some  of  its  parts.  We  are  just  now  passing 
through  a  great  crisis  in  our  naval  history ;  and  it  will  need  all  tmr 
national  good  sense,  and  all  our  scientific  skill,  to  carry  us  securely  pist  it 

The  enormous  dimensions  of  the  Warrior  must  have  excited  surprise 
in  many  minds.  Although  but  a  36-gim,  or,  at  the  most,  a  48 -gun  ship, 
she  is  no  less  than  380  feet  long  (420  feet  over  all)^  68  feet  broad,  26  feet 
draught  of  water,  and  of  6,050  tons  burden.  Why,  the  general  reader 
may  well  ask,  has  so  large ^  and  therefore  so  costly,*  a  ship  been  adopted  ? 
The  short  answer  is,  that  the  desirable  qualities  which  she  im>ss eases 
could  not  have  been  obtained  with  less  proportions.  Let  ns  briefly 
explain  ^vhy.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  great  primary  quxility 
demanded  by  Sir  John  Pakington  and  his  colleagues  was  a  speed  superior, 
by  at  least  a  knot  or  two,  to  that  of  La  Qloire,  It  is  no  part  of  our  present 
purpose  to  justify  their  demand;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  respecting  it 
that  it  cnrresponded  entirely,  first,  with  the  well-known  spirit  of  our 
naval  commanders  (who  have  always  had  a  piission  for  "  laying -along- 
side** of  a  foe),  and  secondly,  with  the  equally  well-known  spirit  of  our 
Parliament,  which  would  be  the  last  assembly  in  the  world  to  eacrifioe 
naval  efficiency  to  a  false  economy. 
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Jl^ta,  Ligh  speed  had  to  be  attained  in  C43inbiaation  witli  a  shot-proof 
Had  not  the  proposal  to  leave  the  etida  of  the  ship  uncased  been 
^1  i*f,  this  combination  wuuld  hare  been  pi-actic^illy  impossible, 
with  ikr  greater  diiiiensiona  than  even  the  Wan'wrs ;  because 
IJjU  aiormoTis  weight  of  the  armour  would  hnve  required  a  corresponding 
dbpluc^mcnt  to  support  it ;  and  this  again  would  have  needed  atiU  larger 
atkd  iicavicr  engines  to  drive  the  sliip  through  the  water.  Thia  fact 
dbonld  Dot  be  lost  sight  of  bj  the  critics  of  the  Wurnor,  But  even 
vlth  hcT  fine  ends  uncased,  an  immense  weight  of  iron  has  to  be  sup- 
ported. And  this  weight  has  not,  as  some  suppose,  been  determined  in 
the  ca»<s  of  the  Warrior  by  the  number  of  guns  wliicli  were  to  be  carried. 
The  nrliole  art  of  war-ship  construction  had  to  be  reversed  in  tliis  respect; 
the  dimensions  and  structure  of  the  hull  being  the  first  things  fixed,  and 
the  number  and  positioni  of  the  guns  being  subsequently  settled.  For, 
I«l  It  be  understood,  there  is  much  more  than  the  guns  and  gunners  to  be 
protected.  In  the  Warrior^  the  engines  and  boilers,  the  magazinesj  shell- 
mom»y  spirit- rooms^ — all  the  stores,  iu  fact,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
tEpO0C  cither  to  fire  or  to  water — are  placed  within  the  shelter  of  the 
iriDotir  phites.  The  engines  and  boilers  alone  occupy  a  length  of  159  feet. 
Eere,  then,  we  see  at  once  that  a  considerable  length  of  ahot-proof  side 
1i«0Oin<»  requisite.  That  a  great  heijht  of  it  is  also  necessary  will  be  seen 
front  the  &cta,  first :  that  the  porta  must  (as  previously  explained)  be  con- 
lideTably  elevated;  next,  that  the  plating  must  be  continued  down  a  few 
fel  below  llie  water-hne,  in  order  to  prevent  shots  entering  just  beneath 
ibe  iQi'a  suriace^  or  lower  down  when  the  ship  Is  in  a  sea-way,  or  heeling 
tmder  a  wind;  and  finally  tlmt  the  armour  must  be  carried  up  well  above 
tbe  beads  of  the  gunners,  in  order  to  protect  tliom  properly.  Further, 
ttdi  long  and  high  shot-proof  side  has  to  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
ease,  a  htarj  side.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  engravings 
00  the  following  page  (Figs.  1  and  2),  which  represent  respectively  a 
ioal  transverse  section  of  the  WatTtor^s  side  (that  is,  such  a  view  of  it 
f  wofuld  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  ship  across),  and  a  horizontal  section 
i>f  ft  Bamll  portion  of  it  taken  tlirough  a  port.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
jide  coaiabta  of  an  ordinary  (but  unusually  strong)  iron  ship^s  hull, 
rmtfide  of  which  are  placed  in  opposite  directions  two  layers  of  teak 
r.  one  of  10  inches  thick  and  the  other  of  8  inches,  and  upon  the 
of  this  mass  of  timber  4  J -inch  iron  plates  are  secured.  Whether 
combination  of  materiab  will  oppose  a  greater  resistance  to  shot 
'  ther  of  equal  weight  we  wiU  not  presume  to  say.  What  we 
ire  to  say  is  this,  that  it  is  a  combination  at  least  equal  to  that 
employed  in  La  Glairt;  that  the  Admiralty  would  have  exposed  them- 
Jires  to  censure  had  they  adopted  a  shield  less  cfTective  than  that  of 
Qlmrt ;  and  that^  under  these  circumstances,  a  much  lighter  side 
tlian  the  Warrior  s  could  not  have  been  devised.  We  may  add — without 
?n  -.^.x*  yf^j  pi*ejudicing  the  question  of  inclined -sided  ships  rcrri  a*  upright 
:  wc  have  nowhere  seen  it  dfimonain^Ud  ifi  dditU  that  the  grosa 
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greatly  reduced  bj  inclining  it. 

We  thus  Bee  dmt  a  long,  high, 
and  exceedingly  weiglity  side  was 
necessary ;  and  from  this  it  imme- 
diately fullowed  iliat  the  thip  mxisi 
be,  not  only  k«ng,  but  hrosd,  and 
large  of  eection  likewise ;  and  fi  cm 
lliia  again,  it  followed  fuitlier  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  great  tpied,  bIic 
must  nut  only  be  furaidicd  willi 
jjowerfiil  engines,  but  with  fine  lines 
also.  It  lis  ea.sy  lo  discern,  ihercforo, 
that  a  iJiip  of  Teiy  unusual  pmpor- 
tions  became  indispcnsablj  nccea- 
Kiry*  We  cannot  hope  to  demon- 
strate to  unprofefisional  readers  the 
full  force  of  all  the  various  can- 
fiidci-ations  to  wliicli  we  have  here 
adverted,  or  to  show  to  them  tlie 
precise  grounds  upon  which  tibc 
proporticDB  of  the  Watrior  wei*c, 
in  all  prukibility,  ficlccted.  Indeed, 
even  naval  architects  themselves 
would  only  be  able  to  arrive  at 
tboae  aJler  a  Icnglhened  and  more 
or  leas  elaborate  series  of  investiga- 
tions. But  it  may  serve  to  inspire 
incrcflj&ed  confidence  in  the  design  of 
the  WtvTtor,  if  we  etuie  tJiat  several 
of  the  nioF5t  eminent  private  sliip- 
buiklert*^— ilr.  Laird,  Mr,  Saniudai 
Mr,  Scott  Eusaell,  the  Thames  Iron 
Company,  and  Mr.  Napier — when 
called  upon  by  the  Government, 
profKJsed  vessels  of  a  eimilar  (some 
even  of  a  larger)  size.  Mr.  Oliver 
Lang,  of  her  Majesty's  dockyard, 
Chatham,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
had  great  experience  in  designing 
vessels,  also  recommended  a  fcliip 
20  feet  longer  than  the  WarnQr, 
and  of  the  same  displacement,  c«r 
weight,  within  4  tona. 
After  lengthened  investigntionR,  it  wfts  found  by  the  designers  that  the 
iron-cased  portion  of  the  ship  requii-ed  to  be  at  least  205  feet  long,  and 
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wo  extremities  could  not  BatisfactDriJy  bo  made  Ic?^  tliau  175 

ag  a  total  length  of  330  feet,  or,  when  tho   projecting  hwid 

oTcrh&ngiug   stern   £ire   added,    420    feet   in   oil.       The    breadth, 

dimnghi  of  wat4Br,   and  flirrn  of  the  slilp^s  section  were  determined^  we 

prenune,   partly  irom  calcuktion  and  partly  from  experience ;  the  two 

^^£iaicuig  conditions  beings  that  a  certain  volume  of  fluid  (determined  by 

^nke  iragbts  to  be  supported)  should  be  dl&placcd,  and  a  certain  draught 

Hpf  jnder  not  excccdui     This  latter  element — the  draught  of  water — is  a 

^MTcrj  important  one,   since  upon  it   depends  the   fitness  of  the  sliip  to 

f  tpproacH  coasts  and  enter  harbrmrs.     It  was  not  poadble  to  seciure  a  light 

draught  £6t  sudi  a  sliip  as  the  IVamor;  but  bIjc  has  been  made  to  draw 

Ifcearlj  2  ft-^t  less  iJian  some  of  our  own  line -of- battle  ships,  and  18  inchea 

hm  than  La  Glotre  herself.     Just  within  the  limits  of  her  armour,  and 

205  feet  apart,  are  pLced  two  bulkheads^  or  walls,  extending  coniplelely 

ictmss  tlie  ship,  and  formed  ahnost  as  stoutly  as  her  sides.*     They  are 

plated  externally  with  4  J -inch  plates  of  iron,  which  extend  down  9  feet 

the  water-line,  in  order  that  shot  or  shell  entering  the  bow  or  stein 

not  pass  them.     As  the  exposed  ends  of  tlie  sliip  could  not,   with 

ttty,  be  formed  of  timber,  it  was  tliought  desii-able  to  build  licr  tlirough* 

I       out  r.f  irun,  and  to  make  her  a  solid  and  complete  atructmc  iudepcnden Uy 

^■ff  the  ttrmour-platea  and  their   timber  backing.      On  reference  to  thti 

^KflmiTijig,  Fig.  1  (page  200),  the  ordinar)'  iron  side  will  be  seen  within 

^P^Binnour.     At  tlie  same  time  the  shot-proof  bulkheads  which  cross  the 

Aip,  as  before  exj>lained,  are  so  connectA^d  with  the  cased  portion  of  the 

hull,  as  to  be  uniiir.^cted  by  any  injury  that  may  be  done  to  the  unc^scd 

portions. 

Vi^ry  mistaken  Yiewa  are  held,  as  to  the  probable  action  of  shot  and 
•hdl  upon  her  uncased  extremities,  by  persona  w^ho  have  studied  Uio 
Warrior's  construction  but  imperfectly,  hi  the  fii-st  place,  it  should  bo 
tmdenstood  that  no  appreliension  of  the  ship  there  sustaining  serious  injuiy 
from  the  6 re  of  ^hdl»,  need  be  entertained.  The  sides  are  all  of  iron;  tlio 
boms  are  of  irgn ;  and  thin  iron  d*JcUs  are  laid  oyer  the  beams.  The  only 
cwnbustible  materials  exposed  arc  Uie  plank  coverings  of  the  iron  deck, 
and  Kicli  little  matters  of  ship  furniture  as  may  be  deemed  indispensable. 
Hut  o£!lcer&^  cabins  will  be  in  the  aAer  part  of  tlie  sliip,  it  h  true,  and 
ibo  Bieu*«  meflses  in  the  foi*c  pai't ;  but  yvhh  the  ship  herself  of  iron,  and 
with  well-devised  appliances  for  cxtinguidliing  such  local  ignition  as  may 
hippen,  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  for  tire  to  make  progress  in  her.  But 
crua  if  it  sliould,  the  main  body  of  the  ship  will  be  perfectly  proof  to  it  j 
&ir  Willi  in  the  plated  bulkheads,  and  2  feu  t  from  them,  are  placed  innci' 
km  bulkheads,  and  the  spaces  between  arc  used  as  water  compartments, 
•0  that  vertical  sheets  of  water,  2  feet  thick,  intervene  between  the  body 
of  the  thip  and  her  extremities :  through  these  it  would  be  impossillo 


*  Tht  anaoar  orcrUiiis  these  bulkheads  hy  gi  foot  or  twO|  oovetii:^  a  U^Ud  k^sth  of 
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for  fire  to  make  its  way,  Jn  tkc  next  place,  there  is  no  good  ground  for 
believing  tliat  shot  will  do  much  injury  to  the  ship's  extremities;  except 
to  tlie  rudder  and  af\er  eternpost,  perhaps:  tliesc  are  the  weak  points 
in  the  Warrior^  as  m  all  other  screw  ships  of  war,  notwithatandlng  that 
tliey  have  in  her  case  been  made  enormously  strong  and  heavy,  for  the 
tpress  purpose  of  resisting  solid  shot.  To  suppose  that  any  number  of 
bot  which  a  ship  is  likely  to  receive  in  action  would  knock  either  the 
\}Ofw  or  stern  of  such  a  ship  as  the  IVarrtor  to  pieces,  and  leave  the  cased 
portion  only  afloat,  would  be  to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  strength 
with  which  she  is  built  throughout.  The  worst  result  that  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  happen  (apart  from  the  contingencies  just  mentioned)  is, 
that  of  her  unprotected  ends  becoming  filled  with  water  above  certain 
water-tight  decks  which  arc  placed  far  beneath  the  reach  of  shot.  Should 
tliis  extreme  disaster  occur,  it  would  have  no  other  effect,  however,  than 
that  of  sinking  the  whole  ship  3  feet  deeper  in  the  water,  thus  reducing 
her  Fpced,  and  bringing  the  height  of  her  porta  down  from  0  feet  6  inches 
to  6  feet  G  inches*  Yet,  even  in  this  crippled  state,  the  Warrior 
Tvould  probably  steam  as  fast  aa  La  Gloirc^  and  would  certainly  carry  a 
kiftier  battcTj  than  that  vaunted  vessel  possesses  at  her  best.  But  this 
extreme  state  of  tilings  has  been  guarded  against*  In  th«  fore  part  of  the 
ship  there  are  no  leas  than  four  vertical  bulkheads  extending  quite  across 
her^  thus  subdividing  her  exposed  space  into  five  water-tight  compart* 
nients;  while,  at  the  after  end,  there  are  also  four  aimilar  partitions, 
together  with  others,  which  altogether  subdivide  her  there  into  ten  such 
compartments.  The  least  scientific  reader  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine 
will  undersLand,  therefore,  how  unlikely  it  is  that  all  the  unproteeJed 
portions  of  the  Warrior  will  become  filled  with  wattr  during  an  action. 
This  can  only  happen,  at  either  end  of  the  shipj  when  ^VQxy  compartment 
into  which  alie  is  there  divided  has  become  separately  penetrated  by  the 
enemy's  shot ;  nor,  in  strict  truth,  can  it,  even  then ;  for  most  of  the 
compartments  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  occupied  by  solid 
stores  of  various  kinds,  which  will  occupy  certain  considerable  spaces, 
and,  of  course,  exclude  corrc-sponding  Imlks  of  water.  If  a  few  of  the 
larger  compartments  are  filled — as  they  probably  will  be — with  light 
water-tight  tanks,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  water  to  find  entrance  to 
any  great  extent.  But  there  is  yet  ottg  other  suspicion  to  dispel,  If  the 
bow  is  penetrated  and  partially  filled  with  water,  will  it  not,  it  may  be 
asked,  become  depressed,  and  the  screw  propeller  at  tlie  other  end  he 
tlicrcby  thrown  partially  out  of  the  %vater  ?  The  answer  is,  No,  This 
cctnliiigency  has  been  carefully  provided  for.  The  after  compartments  are 
fitted  with  sea-cocks,  in  order  that,  should  the  bow  become  more  im- 
mersed, water  may  be  admitted  at  the  stern  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
rciiture  the  ship  to  her  proper  trim ;  but,  of  course,  with  a  somewhat 
increased  draught  of  water  for  the  time.  Tlie  water  would  not,  however, 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  her  kaig  j  fur  pumps  of  great  power  are  provided, 
smd  arc  so  arranged  (upon  a  novel  systcoij  tliat  four  of  them — two  X2-inch 
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,  two  9-incli  bilge  and  force — can  all  he  brought  to  bear  simul* 

"Upon  a  single  compartment. 

Te  liave  now  all  but  reached  the  limits  assigned  to  thia  article,  and 

therefore  crowd  what  further  facta  may  occur  to  us  into  a  single 

^|iMflgniplL,  without  attempting  to  elucidate  any  of  them*     It  should  be 

ftited  ^at  the  Warrior  is  an  enormously  strong  ship — ^stronger  even  than 

WHS  necessary  in  some  parts.     She  showed  none  of  the  usual  signs  of 

ftraining  on  the  occasion  of  the  launch.     The  portion  of  her  whicli  as 

aftCaded  is  divided  into  six  water-tight  compartments;  so  that,  should  she 

be  penetrated  there  by  any  existing  or  future  form  of  shot,  or  should  elie 

take  the  ground  at  any  time  and  injure  her  bottom,  the  damage  may  be 

localized  as  much  as  possible.     One  of  the  five  water-tight  bulkheads  ia 

tttOAted  between  her  two  sets  of  boilers,  in  order  that  if  one  set  is  disabled 

by  the  entrance  of  water  from  any  cause,  the  other  set  may  continue  to 

supply  the  engines  with  steum*     Her  engines  arc  of  1,250  horac-power. 

Her  decks  are  underlaid  with  iron  plates,  to  aid  them  in  resisting  the 

effects  of  shells.      She  is    not    designed  to    act   as  a  ram,  and   never 

was  intended  to   do  so,  as  many  suppose;    but   her  bow  is   made   so 

exceedingly  strong,  that,  should  her  commander  ever  run  her  full  tilt 

against  an  enemy,  she  may  be  expected  to  sufTLr  but  slightly  and  exter- 

caUy.     Her  ports  are  each  3  superficial  feet  less  in  area  than  those  of 

La   Olmre,     The  port  is  enlarged  on   the  inside,  as  pliown  in  Fig.   2 

(ptge  200),  to  admit  of  the  due  training  of  the  gun,  and  the  outer  casing 

!■  lopported  at  each  side  of  the  port  by  an  upright  standard  of  stout  iron. 

The  casing  itself  is  formed  of  immense  plates,  3  feet  broad  and  from  12  to 

15  feet  long  (far  larger  than  those  of  La  Ghirc),  and  the  plates  have  their 

Q^gei  Etted  into  each  other  all  round,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  mai^ 

t$  nearly  like  a  single  piece  as  possible.     This  system  of  letting  the 

{iktea  into  each  other  is  veiy  valuable,    because  Ic    renders  fastening 

bolts  unnecessary  near  the  edges  of  the  plates  (wliere  they  are   moat 

liable  to  fracture),  and  prevents  the  edges  and  comers  from  curling  off 

when  the  side  is  struck.     Ilcr  casing  has  been  nowhere  penetrated  by 

ecappcra  cr  Ughls  of  any  kind;  the  drainage  of  both  decks  is  received 

iato  two  longitudinal  pipes  laid  along  the  slides  of  tlie  ship,  and  these 

deliver  it  at  the  bow  and  stem*      Within  her  encased  division  she  has  a 

wlog  passage,  3  feet  6  inches  wide,  ali  round  her,  below  the  water,  to 

any  down  any  leakage  water  that  may  chance  to  find  its  way  though  the 

Mdc,  and  to  facilitate  tlie  repair  of  any  injury  that  may  happen  there  in 

action.     She  will  oirry  all  her  drinking  water  and  part  of  her  provisions 

witliin  her  armour.     Her  accommodation  is  admirable;  every  officer  in 

W  will  he  well  provided  with  cabin  space ;  a  consideration  of  no  small 

importance  in  a  ship  of  war,  which  is  the  only  home  of  hundreds  of  men 

fcr  years   together,*     With  her  weights  concentrated   in   her   encased 


*  The  select  of  this  vital  consideration  oAcn  proves  fatal  to  the  plsns  of  many 
InTtntort  of  war-«hips. 
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portion,  and  her  enda  left  comparatively  UqH^  she  will  probably  prove  as 
ea-sy  a  sbip  as  is  consistent  with  tlie  gi-cat  weight  of  her  elevated  armour. 
She  is  certainly  a  handsome  ship. 

In  conformity  with  our  first  paragraph,  we  have  not  inquired  whether 
the  Wart'ior  is  a  perfect  ahip,  or  if  she  is  fit  to  attack  elevated  batteries; 
nor  whether  die  is  likely  to  defy  the  powers  of  euch  sliips  and  ordnance 
as  the  futmre  may  be  expected  to  produce ;  but  we  have  described  ^vliat 
fihe  is,  and  why  she  htm  been  made  so,  and  have  compared  her  with  tlie 
challenge  ship  of  France;.  We  tliink  it  will  be  admitted  that,  whatever  her 
faults,  w^e  may  be  justly  proud  of  her.  She  is  a  sliip  tliat  every  captain  on 
the  Navy  List  ivould  glory  in  commanding.  She  i^  tlie  embodiment  of 
great  naval  ai  cliitectui*al  skill,  and  of  no  small  amount  of  general  scientific 
knowkxige ;  ajid  the  fact  of  her  having  been  designed  in  Whitehall  shows 
that  J  under  the  disguise  of  "  assistants "  to  the  Controller  to  the  Navy 
(wlio  is  a  navij  officer,  and  docs  not  profess  to  design  ftliips),  and  the  less 
creditable  disguise  of  *'  draughtsmen,"  the  Admiralty  conceal  a  highly 
accompHshed  staiF  of  naval  architects.  In  a  country  like  this,  and  when 
we  requii^e  such  vital  tasks  fvedbrmcd,  wdiy  are  men  of  edence  thus 
masked?  Why  is  the  profession  of  Naval  Architecture  ignored  by  a 
British  Admiralty? 

Finally,  w^e  would  wani  the  Government  against  investing  the  coiuitry's 
money  in  ungauily,  unreliable  ships,  of  low  speed.  Iron  and  coal  will  give 
us  fast  vessels^  and  we  have  iron  and  coal  in  abundauce.  The  Warnot 
and  the  Black  Prince  (which  is  like  her)  will  bear  our  flag,  and  sustain  our 
honoui",  on  the  most  distant  shores,  if  need  be.  But  of  what  service  will 
the  Defence  and  Iie6i'3ianee  be  to  us  ?  NonCj  except  at  our  own  doora.  li 
the  French  are  not  to  lock  us  up  in  oiu*  hai'boiurs,  and  to  sweep  oiu: 
mercantilo  fleets  from  the  open  seas,  we  must  have  more  ships  at  least 
equal  in  speed  to  tlic  Warrior.  The  sacrifice  of  speed  to  any  considera- 
tions whatever,  in  future  war-sljips,  would  be  tantamount  to  yielding  our 
naval  fiupremacy.  For,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  naval  tactics  neces- 
sitated by  steam  and  riiled  cannon,  the  pow*cr  of  laying  a  ship  alongside 
her  foe  should  never  be  wanting  to  a  British  man- oi- war. 
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foil  have  fto  txdicqncr  of  wortl?,  mid  I  think  no  other  treasure  to  give  yoiff 
'* — Tjto  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


[SON,  of  the  time  of  good  Queen  Bess,  says,  "  Not  a  few  do  greatly 
;o  stain  our  language  by  fond  affectation  of  etrango  words,  presuming 
Ail  to  be  the  best  Englisli  which  is  moat  corrupted  with  external  terms 
of  ekHjuencc  and  sound  of  many  syllables/'  If  the  old  chronicler  bad 
Urtd  m  these  days,  he  could  not  hare  stiid  anything  more  suitable  to  "  not 
1  lew; "  for  the  use  of  fine  English  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class.  We 
meet  with  it  in  tlie  writings  and  f^peechea  of  every  class;  except,  on  the 
cue  hand,  people  of  good  breeding  and  good  education^  who  generally  use 
greal  HimpHcity  in  common  talk  and  writing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Qfiedaeetted  labourers  and  artizans,  whose  manner  of  speech  may  be 
V^mmnatical,  but  whose  words,  in  many  counties  of  England,  are  simple 
■  and  ptirc  Saxon-English*  It  is  among  the  great  middle  classes  that  line 
H  EoglUh  flourishes*  We  find  it  not  only  in  sermons,  newspapers,  bocks, 
^■mI  cpeechei},  but  also  in  common  talk.  To  give  a  familiar  instance, 
iPIHPi  the  Eton  boys  or  the  labourers'  children  **  beijin  their  holidrtye," 
Ae  •^yomng  gentlemen  of  Mr,  Smith's  academy  or  collegiate  institute" 
"  conimenoe  their  vacation  j  *'  and  while  he  that  writoja  a  novel  for  the 
I  upper  clftSfies  calls  his  hero  Adjim  Bede,  the  hero  for  the  middle  clasws 
mnit  be  Montmorency  Fitz-Altamont, 

Many,  no  doubt,  use  fine  English  because  they  have  never  considered 
and  never  been  told  how  foolish  it  is,  and  how  much  more  expreasive  and 
haittiful  is  real  Saxon -English*     Others  use  fine  English  to  be  genteel. 

"  The  bastinado,"  esya  Bobadii,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Evertf  Man  in  his 
Humotiry  *'  how  came  he  by  tliat  word,  trow?"  "  ^^Yj  indeed/*  answcra 
ILitdiew,  **  he  said  cudgel ;  I  termed  it  so  for  mj  more  grace.'*  So  when 
I  aaked  a  retired  ahopkeeper,  tlie  other  day,  if  one  J,  Fisher  were  not 
lately  dead,  he  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,  he  is  recently  deceased/' 

Others,  and  these  the  most  incuraljlc,  make  circumloeuliona  of  long 
Words  do  duty  for  humour;  as  when  a  popular  writer,  Cuthbert  Bede, 
B^TiMS  hia  hero  **  not  to  give  vent  to  vociferations  till  he  has  emerged 
from  the  forest;"*  or  an  Edinburgh  reviewer f  calls  a  dining-table  "the 
l^inJial  mahogany  J**  or  an  American ^  writing  on  words,  a  subject  tliat 
ought  at  least  to  insure  purity  of  style,  says:  **  *  What's  in  a  name  ? '  asks 
Juliet,  powerfully  affected  by  the  thotight  that  that  which  we  appellate  a 
w«c,  by  any  other  cognomen  would  possess  the  property  of  titillating  tlie 
ottiictofy  in  an  equally  dulcet  manner*      In  all  seriousness,  much  and 


•  TalcM  of  CMe^  Life,  p.  61. 


t  No.  225,  p.  6. 
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miicL  is  in  a  name.  Tkat  Quaker  individual  understocMi  its  power  when 
he  threatened  the  canine  quadruped  with  condign  viidtation,** ' 

Of  fine  Englisli  the  difficulty  is  not  fo  find  examples,  biit  to  choose 
them  from  thoRe  tlixit  bo  many  books,  ncwspapern,  and  sermons  furniish. 

To  begin  with  the  critics.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1858 
(p.  421),  the  writer  wishes  to  tell  tia  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  an  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  In  vino  Veritas*     He  says — 

**  We  lean  nitlicr  to  tho  ancieut  proverh,  tlmt  tmtli  is  made  manifest  on  convivial 
occasions.** 

Boys  are  generally  called  by  the  fine  writers**  the  juvenile  portion  of  the 
community;'*  but  in  the  Quarter! f/ Item w  for  October,  180O,  they  are 
apoken  of  as  **  the  male  progeny  of  human  kind." 

A  critic  in  the  Literary  Gazette  (October  6,  18 CO)  says  that  Mr» 
HoOingehcad  spent  some  foiiy  pounds  among  the  workmen  at  tlte  opera, 
**  which  reminds  ua  of  an  ill-natured  proverb  about  the  speedy  separation 
tliat  arises  between  certain  classes  of  men  and  their  available  resources.** 
I  suppose  it  is  the  same  genius  who  a  few  pages  after  calls  a  father  "  a 
male  parent,"  and  an  uncle  '^  an  avuncular  guardian/*  and  who  winds  up 
his  criticism  by  saying  that  modem  fiction  "furnishes  no  intellectual 
nutrition  whatever  to  the  adolescent  mind." 

But  no  more  lOagrant  instance  of  fine  writing  can  be  found  than  in  a 
book  whose  popularity  is  atteated  by  the  sale  of  40,00U  copies.  I  mean 
Proverbial  Fhilosophi/j  which  I  have  seen  spoken  of  in  a  lady^s  maga- 
zine, as  "  the  immortal  work  of  the  poet  Tupper."  This  book  alone  will 
prove  the  appetite  of  the  middle-class  public  for  finery.  I  think  it  is 
Archdeacon  Hare  who  has  said  that  if  you  would  see  how  the  nobles^t 
langtiagc  may  be  spoilt,  you  must  ccimpare  the  Prayer-book  version  with 
Tate  and  Brady's  psalms :  and  he  might  surely  have  ad  Jed  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  with  those  of  Tuppur.  Here  are  a  few  lines  as  examples  of 
a  book  lliU  of  dull  goodness,  expressed  in  fine  phrases,  The  "  poet 
Tupper  "  says,  the  book  that  pleases  hitn  best  has  its 

**  Fair  idcn^,  coylj  peeijing  like  younj^  loves  out  of  roses, 
The  «iiiaii3t  ArabcKpic  conceptions  Jialf  cherub  ,ind  half  flowers,*' — P.  34. 

He  improves  upon  the  language  of  the  Bible : — 

*'  G<j*]lincss  %vith  contentment^ these  bo  the  pillars  of  felicity.*' — ^P.  3G6. 
He  likes  llowers  to  have  simple  names : — 

**  Many  a  fair  flower  is  bunlcneti  with  preposterous  appeUatlrcs." — P.  431. 
He  comforts  the  labouring  classes  : — 
"  Tbniik  God,  }x  toilers,  for  your  breml  i  in  that  daily  labouring, 
He  hath  siifTered  the  bubbles  of  f^U-intcrcst  to  float  apoa  the  Btream  of  duty," — P.  4S4. 

He  explains  what  invention  ia : — 

**It  is  to  cling  to  contiguities,  tu  be  keen  in  catcliing  likcnc&s, 
Ami  uith  cnet^tie  elasticity  to  leap  the  g\ilfs  of  contrast'*— P.  176. 
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And  wLat  ]awft  are — 

**£fi^ri  are  efsemiol  cmajuktions  from  the  sclf-pcwcd  character  of  Coil.'* 
He  sska  m  qnciition : — 

"  Doth  Phifosophj  with  sublimntcd  fckill,  slircd  away  the  innftcr. 
Till  mrciicd  mtclligencc  cxudeth  even  out  of  stocks  aud  stuuct?  " 

idb  lis  ihat — 
'Miods  of  nobler  fftamp^  and  chiefest  the  mint  mark  of  hca^Tn^ 
Walk  indepcodent,  by  themselves  frcel/  matiumiEtcd  of  exicrnab."— P.  428. 

**  He  usea  too  many  words,  and  those  too  big  ones/*  said  JoliaFfni  c  f 
I  Bobertson,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Tiipper* 

If  I  were  to  go  to  other  writers  less  known  tlian  the  "poet  Tuppf-r,'* 
i  011  page  after  page  with  their  absurdities*     Only  yeeteiday  I  aiw 
op  described  as  folio wa  : — 

•ItncTcr  chatigcth  its  huo,  never  bcarcth  a  streak  or  a  tinge  like  other  flowers, 
tat  wrapt  in  its  own  pnrity  blows  amid  the  kiow,  and  when  the  amorouB  snn  makes 
bfo  m  its  cold  cha«tity,  it  withers  from  his  embrace."  • 

la  B  little  book  for  popular  reading,  washing  the  skin  is  called  "  iJie 
exercise  of  cutaneous  ablution."  In  a  tract  written  for  village  poor,  a 
sum  witb  ft  drunken  look  is  said  to  have  **  an  ebriated  aspect.*'  f  In  a 
didioaary  of  common  things,  professed  to  be  written  in  the  plainest  wny 
fcr  the  common  people,  the  writer,  in  his  article  on  gardening,  in  April^ 

*•  TKU  month  h  favourable  to  the  development  of  that  epccies  of  creation  which  la 
fioxioiis  to  Tegctatlon.'^l 

I  Raid  tliat  pecifde  of  rank  and  good  education  are  usually  most  simple 
in  manner  of  speech  and  writing,  but  now  and  then  we  find  them  ialling 
info  the  fine  eentiment  and  6ne  writing  of  vulgar  people.  Even  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  master  cutler,  calls  Sheffield  "  that  active 
and  interesting  seat  of  prosperous  industry  from  which  your  letter  is 
dited,"  But  this  may  not  be  Lord  Palm  erst  on's  English,  but  that  of  some 
lecreiary,  who,  having  nothing  to  say  to  the  master  cutler,  saya  it  by 
making  fourloen  words  do  duty  for  one. 

Here  are  specimens  of  the  style  of  Engliiib  written,  and  probnlly 
t* Tight,  by  a  respectable  middle-class  acboolmaiiter.  They  are  taken  from 
liA  book,  called  The  Mdtf/wn  of  Childhood.  The  aulbor  begins  by  say- 
ing llaat  »*he  does  not  desire  to  render  bis  book  a  means  of  suentnl 
diiplay  and  fine  writing  j  '*  intending,  I  suppose,  to  tell  us  tbat  he  could, 
hut  vili  not,  use  fine  language. 

He  wishes  to  say  tbat  religion  will  hurt  no  one.     He  »ays — 

**  Is  will  not  disqualify  for  the  i>ath  of  Frovidcnco  a  Bolitaiy  individuftL"— P,  3* 

He  wishes  to  say  that  flowers  are  sweet  fimeUing  : — 
**Uow  iceming  ererr  gem  of  Flora  with  perfume."— P.  13. 


•  EngfUh  Country  Life,  by  T.  lliller,  1359. 
t  /Wcc4Ja/  TrQ€i«,  No.  92,  p.  6j  Parker.  J  Dk.  Dail^  Want*— A,  Apr^l 
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He  tells  ua  tlmt  chlWron  have  funny  fancies : — 

"  Tlic  young  mind  wanders  far  over  tlie  mttrgin  lice  of  that  it  knowa  Into  a  "nsion 
region,  and  there  flits  before  it  the  dionmm  of  drcamkiid,  morcd  bjr  ^e  hnnd  of  fancj*, 
freed  from  the  dkectioQ  of  reA»on»" 

He  and  his  family  sing  a  hymn  wiih  a  little  boy  : — 

'*  In  sobducd  tones  wc  followed  tho  note  of  our  angelic  precentor,  ontll  we  half 
CQttglit  the  echoing  refrain  from  the  harps  of  heaven.  Rolling  thiinugU  tlio  hijjrh 
arcJieg  of  the  ^p^^cr  temple  in  the  rolmnc  of  thiindor,  and  liko  the  voice  of  mAny 
vutefB,  came  back  the  reverberating  tide  of  raelonily."— P.  89. 

Afler  rtjading  ihia,  can  we  wonder  at  the  finery  in  speech  and  writing 
of  our  farmci'H*  an*!  tradcftmeii's  sons  and  daughters?  Afid  we  caEnofe 
hdp  feeling  that  if  the  tutors  in  all  **  academies  for  yoring  gentlemen" 
were  trained  for  their  work  with  even  half  the  pains  that  is  beflt<iwcd  on 
our  national  schoolmasters,  such  Engli^ih  as  thU  well-mcaniDg  pedngogue 
uses  would,  after  a  time,  become  the  exception  and  not  the  nile  among 
the  middle  classes.  Unfortunately,  very  many  of  the  govemcssea  to 
whom  our  children's  education  ia  cntni;stcd  are  themselves  educated  in 
schools  where  the  pupils  are  taught  txi  be  genteel,  and  where  the  chief 
mark  of  gentility  is  counted  to  be  the  using  ff  fme  language.  "  He 
tliat  can  catch  an  inkhorn  term  hy  the  tail,  liim  they  count  to  be  a  fine 
Knglialunan."  *  Very  sensible  was  that  dame  who,  doubtfiil,  I  suppose,  of 
lier  patrons  imd  erst  and  ing  the  fine  inscription,  "Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies/'  added  under  it  the  translation,  "  A  Girls'  School/' 

Here  is  a  letter  of  a  farmer's  daughter  of  1798, 1  beheve  from  Sonthey's 
Commonplace  Book : — 

"  Deab  Misb,^ — Tho  cnorey  of  the  races  prompts  mc  to  nsenro  you  that  my  request 
is  forliiddcn,  the  idea  of  which  I  had  awkwardly  noiiri^hetl,  not\vIt!tstaudinp  my  ]iro- 
pt■n^iity  to  rvtervc.  Mr.  T.  will  he  tJicrc.  Let  rae  with  eonfidencc  a^saro  yoa  that 
hirn  and  brothcrii  will  be  very  happy  to  meet  yon  and  brothen?.  Us  girls  cannot  go^ 
for  reasons.    The  attention  of  eows  claims  our  assistaneo  in  tb©  eTening. 

*'  Unalterably  yonre.** 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  worst  specimens  of  fine  English  are  to  be 
found  in  sermons  or  newspapers.  I  rarely  read  or  hear  sermons  whose 
language  is  pure,  and^  as  it  ought  to  be,  easy  to  be  understood  by  the 
unlearned.  Yet,  with  such  books  before  them  as  thq  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book,  it  seems  Btrauge  that  our  clergy  should  be  amorg  the  worst  writcra 
of  English.  For  ia  our  Bible  and  Prayer-book  we  have,  if  we  make 
allowance  for  the  anticjiie  diction,  a  perfect  model  of  what  our  mother- 
tongue  oiight  to  be*  It  was  obsen'ed  by  CoWridge  that  it  seemed  to  be 
by  a  kind  of  providence  that  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  works 
of  the  greatest  English  writcra — Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Hooker — should 
occur  about  the  same  time,  so  as  by  a  double  power  to  fix  tho  language 
just  when  it  wn-i  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  pages  of  a  magazine  are 
not  the  proper  place  to  speak  on  tliia  subject,  or  to  criticize  sermons;  so 
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t  pftas  6n  to  newspapers,  wLere,  as  in  sermons,  fine  writing  is  rampant. 
I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  The  Times,  whose  leading  articles  are  almost 
alwajs  written  in  excellent  English,  nor  of  the  other  first-class  journals, 
whether  of  London  or  the  country. 

Here  is  a  scene  from  a  description  of  a  shipwreck  by  a  cotmtry  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  (May  5,  1859)  :— 

**  Their  habiliments  told  they  were  not  of  the  lower  class,  and  their  blanched  cheeks 
snd  Toathfiil  looks  showed  that '  death's  smnmons  reached  them  at  ease  in  their  pos- 
«wioos.'  Their  features  were  not  much  distorted,  but  '  the  sullen  calmness  of 
despair '  was  pictured  on  their  brows.  The  mind,  which  a  few  hours  past  flew,  fleet  as 
lightning:,  over  the  '  mazy  rounds  of  life  '  which  fondly  hovered  over  the  scenes  of 
childhood,  and  lingered  to  take  '  one  last  fond  look '  of  some  anxious  parent,  who, 
perhaps,  at  that  moment  was  sending  up  his  supplications  to  heaven  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  favourite  child — that  mind,  I  repeat,  is  crushed  in  the  icy  grasp  of  death, 
bat  the  pallid  look  it  has  left  in  the  death-struggle  shows  a  conflicting  resolution  before 
its  fire  was  quenched  for  ever." 

In  The  Times'  article  on  Ascot  races  (1860)  rain  is  called  "the  pluvial 
visitation."  In  the  Temperance  Visitor  (1859),  a  writer  calls  his  father 
his  "  male  parent " — "  My  male  parent  being  taken  from  me,  I  engaged 
in  private  tuition."  In  the  Illustrated  News  (February,  1860),  smokers 
arc  called  "  lovers  of  the  Nicotian  weed."  In  an  account  of  a  marriage, 
in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  (November  28,  1858),  it  is  said  of  Miss  Jones 
Lloyd,  that — 

"  The  lovely  and  accompUs}!ed  bride  was  costumed  in  that  true  taste  which  makes 
fxf^nsc  subservient  to  elegance." 

And  Prince  Albert,  weajing  a  black  coat,  was  said  to  be  "attired  in 
mourning  habit." 

There  are  certain  writers,   chiefly  in  newspapers   or  sermons,  who 

.ilways  jijeak  of  fire  as    the    "destructive  or  devastating   element;"   of 

!•  ttcrs  as  **  ejustolator}'  ad  vices ;"  of  money,  as  "  pecuniary  compenstition ;" 

•:  fl;.ncers,  as   **  votarieH   of  Ttrj)sicliore;"  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  met 

t';:i'tlier,  as  a  **  di^itingu  islied  circle;"  of  people  fishing,  as  "engaged  in 

fisiatoiial  pursuits."     If  a  crime  cannot  be  found  out,  it  is  "  enveloped 

ir.  oKM4nirity."      A  man    who  is  the  first  to  do  a  thing  "assumes  the 

:. illative  ;''    instead  ol  being  put  in  prison,  he  is  "  incarcerated;"  instead 

i  i<  \ijicr  a  woman,  lie  is   "  attaclicd  to  her;"  instead  of  maiTying  her,  he 

'■  .•w(!ft  Inr   to  the   hymeneal   altar;"    instead   of    dying,   he    "expires;" 

ih<u-ii>\  (if  being  buried,  '  *  his  remains  are  deposited  ;"  and  he  is  probably 

tiuished  up  by   his   "  dia  consolate  relict  erecting  to  him  a   monumental 

:::Hi:(.!ial."     A  Utter  is  j  i  "  communication,"  a  house  is  a  "  residence,"  a 

l.'.n.'li  is  a  "  siicred  ediiic  e,"  and  a  shop  is  an  "  establishment." 

In  Punch,  who  is,  of  course,  spoken  of  by  the  fine  writers  Jis  "  our 
I'viioi-.s  conteinporaiy,"  t  here  is  a  j)arody,  very  little  exiijgerated,  on  this 
•■):«■  <.'t  cuii4>osiiion,  callei  1,  "  Desiihory  Ketlectious  :  " — 

"  One  iiiili\i  lual  may  piho  r  a  (luadiupcd  where  another  may  not  cast  his  eyes  over 
'. .:  'oiiiicbiry  Ol  a  iidd. 
'*  111  ibe  ab:ciice  oi  the  fclii  ic  race,  tlio  mice  give  thcuisclvcs  up  to  various  pastimes. 
VOL.  111. — ^KO.  14.  11. 
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**  Feathered  biped*  of  advanced  age  are  not  to  be  cntrappcsd  witli  the  outer  hn&ks 
of  corn. 

•'  More  confectioners  than  are  absolutely  necetwirjr  are  tkpt  to  ruin  the  potatfe.** 

Fine  writers  delight  in  affectedly  using  foreign  words  and  phrases.  In 
Ilttrrisons  Chronicle  it  is  said,  that  aft^iir  the  Nomian  Conquest  *^  the 
English  ton^me  grew  into  jmch  contempt  at  Court,  that  mo»t  men  thought 
it  no  small  dishonour  to  speak  any  English  there  ;  which  bravery  took  his 
hold  at  the  last  likewise  in  the  conntry  with  every  ploughman,  that  evea 
the  very  carters  begun  to  wax  weary  of  their  mother- tongue,  and  laboured 
to  speak  French,  which  w^aa  then  counted  no  small  tokctt  of  gentility.'' 
The  rule,  I  think,  is,  to  use  n  foreign  TVord  or  phrase  only  where  English 
will  not  as  well  express  wliat  we  wdsh  to  say ;  as,  for  instance,  with  the 
w^ords  jtrotcgvey  ^un^ctlianct^  j}restige,  menafje^  pasut^  cnnui\  outrej  protionct^ 
and  tiie  phrases  &7^arras  de  Hchesse^  e$ptit  d4  corps,  tout  ensemble t  dolce 
far  niente.  Why  are  certain  entertainments  always  called  by  their  French 
nmaes,  as,  for  inatance,  inatinie  vmsicitlc^  hit  costuni^?  "  Englitsh  words,** 
saya  Hare,  *'  sound  far  best  from  Englissh  lips." 

**  Person  "  is  a  bad  substitute  for  the  old  "  wight,"  for  persona  ia  pro- 
perly "a  mask;*'  but  the  ^n^  writers  have  introduced  a  worse  word  in 
*'  individual."  I  heard,  not  long  ago,  a  good  man  preach  a  good  sermon, 
but  he  repeatedly  spoke  of  Noidi  as  **  thiit  .individuah'^  I  have  seen  a 
madman  described  in  a  newspaper  as  *^  an  unfortunate  individual  sutiTering 
from  aberration  of  intellect;"  and  I  ought  to  call  myself  **  the  humble 
individual  who  writes  this  article." 

Complete  leUcr-wiitcra  are  mines  of  fine  Englisli.  In  one  publialied 
by  Iwoutledge  in  185G,  and  of  which  24,000  copies  have  been  sold,  the 
editor,  who  recommends  his  book  to  those  who  **  prefer  an  English  dictioa 
to  the  vulgarity  which  care  might  avoid,"  thus  adv^ises  ua  to  write  to  invite 
a  fiiend  to  stay  with  us  in  the  country — 

**  Will  yoTi  do  us  the  fnvonr  of  making  otir  rural  retro  it  vour  temponuy  aliode.'* 

And  when  a  mother  sends  a  present  to  her  boi '  At  achool,  he  is  advised 
to  answer  her  thus  :— 

**  Knowing  as  I  do  that  yonr  whole  life  is  oci^upitfi  in   proffiotlbg  my  improveme! 
and  hapinness,  I  can  only  feel  tliat  each  fresh  token  of  jorH  '  affection  lays  an  additional 
ckim  iipan  my  gratitude." 

Ilere  is  a  capital  instance  of  a  man  spoilinjl  his  mother-tongue  by 
pedantry.  Dr.  Johnson,  "the  great  lexicograpbi  r,"  as  the  fine  writers 
call  liim,  who  did  so  much  fur  tlie  English  iangt  age  and  w^ho  loved  it  so 
well,  was  speaking  of  some  book — '*  Sir,"  he  saidj  **  it  has  not  wit  enough 
to  keep  it  sweet ;"  then,  recollecting  himself, — "  'It  has  not  vitality  enough 
to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction."  And  on  thi  a  latter  version  English 
literature  was  modelled  for  some  fifty  yeai^ ! 

The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  one  day  said  to  fl  'illiam  Pitt^  then  a  boy, 
"How  did  you  enjoy  your  rialt  to  London  ?"  *"  Delectably,  bii-,"  was  the 
answer.     "Never,"  said  the  earl,  *4et  me  hear  'that  word  again,'*     Lturd 
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Chatham  was  very  punctilious  himself,  I  believe,  in  manner,  and  probably 
taught  his  aon  to  be  so  too.  But  using  the  word  '*  delectably  "  was  not 
good  manners,  but  vulgar  finery. 

A  mother  took  her  sick  child  to  a  low-class  surgeon.  He  said,  ''  I  see 
your  young  lady  has  premonitory  symptoms  of  incipient  rubeola."  She 
took  her  to  one  of  the  most  l&mous  London  physicians,  who  said,  *'  The 
child  is  going  to  have  the  measles." 

An  after-dinner  speaker  b^gan  his  oration  with — ^'  Gentlemen,  little 
did  I  think,  and  still  less  did  I  imagine,  &a"  At  a  public  dinner  in 
Nor^jilk,  the  chairman,  a  clergyman,  in  proposing  the  Queen^s  health, 
said,  '^May  the  star  of  Brunswick  never  pale  before  the  fire  of  an 
adversary,  but  shine  on  and  on,  brighter  and  brighter,  until  lost  in  the 
dark  abyss  of  time."  Bishop  Jewel  would  have  said  to  this  divine, 
**  Vessels  do  never  give  so  great  a  sound  as  when  they  be  empty." 

There  is  also  fine  writing  of  the  heroic  kind,  full  of  murders  and 
gallant  knights,  and  dark  ruins,  and  such  like,  which  we  meet  with 
chiefly  in  the  cheap  periodicals.  The  titles  of  these  tales  ^'of  thrilling 
interest  and  mysterious  horror"  are  quite  terrific,  and  are  generally 
double,  as—"  Sir  Brabazon  de  Belcour,  or  the  Haunted  Castle ; "  "  Isabel 
de  Bichelicu,  or  the  Grave  of  Despair."  Here  are  two  extracts  fi-om  a 
late  number  of  Reynolds's  Miscellany  (Sept.  15,  1860) : — 

"  *  She  Rwoons  ! '  cried  Count  Flama. 

*'  *  She  docs  not  swoon — she  dies  I '  cried  Salvi. 

**  *  No  I  exhausted  Nature  but  seeks  ouc  of  her  resources,*  added  the  Count  Flama, 
*  it  is  but  a  swoon.  You  may  sec  her  breathe.  Do  you  not  perceive  how  this  thin 
tissue  which  forms  her  outward  garment  lises  and  falls  with  a  gentle  motion?  * " 

And  again — 

**  There  was  a  stately  but  gloomy  magnificence  about  the  palatial  building  which, 
while  it  spoke  of  the  high  nobility  of  the  ancient  race  that  made  it  their  home, 

drpressed  the  sjiirits,  and  cast  a  cloud  over  the  heart Tlic  few  domestics 

who  could  l>c  induced  to  inhabit  so  gloomy  an  abode  trod  softly  on  the  marble  stair- 
coses,  and  crossed  the  huge  halls  in  silence.*' 

Tlicn  there  is  the  sporting  fine  writing,  wlicre,  if  cv(t,  fine  "syriting 
Fecms  in  its  proper  j)lacc.  The  sportsman  delights  in  epithets,  as  "  rosy 
mom,"  "  dewy  eve,"  "  echoing  hills,"  "  mother  earth,"  "  sylvan  shades." 
A  fox  is  Reynard,  a  cock  Chanticleer.  A  shepherd  with  his  dog  is  "  tlie 
guardian  of  the  flock  with  his  canine  assistant."  Cricket  is  "  the  noble 
Rame;"  racquet,  "the  manly  exercise."  The  sjwrtsman  is  fond  of  quota- 
tir-ns  from  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  Rara  aviSy  caveat  emptor,  poeta 
nnscttur,  primes  inter  omneSy  and  other  snch  phrasi's  easy  to  construe,  are 
gn-at  cards  with  him.  The  quotations,  too,  are  generally  only  repetitions 
of  what  had  gone  before :  as,  "  We  counsel  a  middle  course — Medio 
t'Ulgsimu^  ihis.'^  "  We  give  sc^mething  in  return — a  quid  2)ro  qno.''^  The 
sportsman's  love  of  fine  writing,  and  his  classical  knowledge  combined, 
make  him  call  the  sun  "  bright  Phoibus,"  and  the  north  wind  "  rude 
Boreas,"  and  the  sea  "  Neptune's  watery  domain,"  and  a  dog-breaker  a 
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« kunopffidist."  Now  and  llicu  lie  is  at  fault,  as,  where  M'ishing  to  use 
the  word  parallelogram  ad%'erbiiilly,  he  says  that  Le  hunts  his  dogs 
**  parallelogramnrndcally  "  (The  Fkld,  No,  407),  but  at  least  he  has  used 
a  long  word.  The  sportsman  delights,  too,  in  a  fcimile,  which  he  thinks 
sounds  well,  however  little  sense  there  may  be  in  it,  as  **  tlie  wine-cup  of 
victory  was  snatched  from  bis  lipa/* 

Akin  to  our  subject,  is  the  love  of  affected  finery  in  titles.  In  almost 
every  newspaper  you  may  see  this  announcement:  "The  lady  of 
W.  Smithj  Esq.,  of  a  son."  Mr.  vSmitb,  of  ootirse,  cannot  use  tile  word 
**  wife."  A  friend  of  mine  was  asked  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre,  if  there  waa 
any  room  for  a  lady  ?  He  replied,  he  had  no  doubt  a  ladt/  would  find 
room  in  the  boxes ;  but  if  a  woman  rculiy  wanted  to  sit  down,  he  would 
make  room  tor  her.  The  title  of  "  esquire  "  too,  which  everyljody  now 
gives  to  everybody,  and  expects  himself  in  re  turn  ^  is,  I  think,  another  sign  of 
tlic  love  of  the  age  for  affected  finery*  Horace  Smith  defined  "  esquire," 
**  a  title  very  much  in  use  among  vulgar  people."  A  gentleman  named 
Solton  had  a  footman  named  William  Long,  and  one  morning  there  came 
to  the  house  a  letter,  directed,  "  William  Long,  Esq.,  at  Mr.  Salton's/' 
A  brewer's  clerk  in  Wiltshire  was  told  by  his  master  to  call  all  trades- 
men esquire,  **  Or,^*  said  he»  **  we  shall  have  no  more  orders  for  beer.' " 
Veiy  different  from  such  would-be  esquires  was  one  Colonel  Edmunds, 
to  whom,  living  at  Utrecht,  c^me  a  Scotch  fell ow-countiy man,  who, 
desiring  entertainment,  told  the  Colonel  that  "  mj  lord  his  father,  and 
such  and  such  knights  and  gentlemen  Lis  eousins  and  kinsmen,  were  in 
good  health/^  Quotli  Colonel  Edmunds,  *' Gentlemen"  (to  his  friends  by), 
**  believe  not  one  word  he  says ;  my  fattier  is  but  a  poor  baker  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  works  hard  for  his  liv^ing,  whom  this  knave  would  make  a  lord, 
to  curry  favour  with  me,  and  make  ye  believe  I  am  a  great  man  born,*'* 

A  horse  doctor  now  calls  himself  a  *' veterinary  surgeon."  An  author 
is  a  **  literary  gentleman ;"  a  farmer,  an  "  agricultural  gentleman  ;**  a  hag- 
man,  a  **  commercial  gentleman  ;"  a  barrister,  a  "  gentleman  of  the  long 
robe  ;"  a  thief,  a  "  light-fingered  gentleman;''  and  a  merchant,  "  agenlle- 
man  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits*"  A  man  used  to  go  to  law,  be  now 
** institutes  legal  proceedings;"  he  used  to  go  to  the  doctor,  he  now 
'*  consults  his  medical  adviser," 

**  I  want  some  cheese,"  I  said,  in  a  grocer's  shop  at  L 

"That  gentleman  will  serve  you,"  said  the  master,  pointing  to  a 
WeE- curled  youtli  in  an  apron. 

On  the  doors  of  the  rooms  sc^t  apart  for  men  or  w^omcii  on  the  French 
railways,  you  see  the  words  Iloimnes  or  Femmcs.  On  our  doors  yen  see 
Gentlemen  or  Ladies.  The  Prench,  in  general  more  given  to  compliment 
than  wc,  are  in  this  Instance  right,  and  we  are  vulgar  and  fuolish. 

Juries  are  always  addressed  as  "gentlemen  of  the  jury ;"  hut  I  think 
it  would  be  better  to  use  only  the  word  **  jurymen  ;"  for  in  nine  cases 


•  rcttcham's  CompkU  Gentleman. 
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oat  of  ten,  except  in  the  grand  and  special  juries,  the  title  "  gentleman/* 
hoth  bj  courtesy  and  bj  law,  is  inapplicable. 

A  genteel  friend  of  Mrs.  Brook  having  directed  a  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  fiunily,  and  having  spelt  the  name  "  Brooke,"  I  said,  "  Surely 
the  Brooks  do  not  spell  their  name  with  an  e"  '*  No,'*  she  answered, 
"  bat  I  thonght  it  was  more  polite." 

There  is,  too,  the  fine  English  of  the  shopkeeper  who  styles  himself 
"the  proprietor  of  the  establishment."  He  that  used  to  "  sell  by  auction," 
now  "  sabmits  to  public  competition ; "  instead  of  "  giving  notice,"  he 
"  intimates  to  the  public ; "  instead  of  ''  raising  his  clerk's  wages,"  he 
"  augments  his  salary."  Somebody  going  into  a  shop  in  Regent  Street 
to  buy  half-mourning,  was  referred  by  the  shopman  to  tlie  "  mitigated 
affliction  department."  A  tradesman  of  whom  I  bought  some  lamp-oil, 
lent  it  home  "  with  Mr.  Clark's  compliments  and  solicitations."  One  man 
sells  ** unsophisticated  gin,"  and  another  lets  "gentlemanly  apartments 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Bank."  They  call  floor-cloth,  kamptulicon ; 
and  boots,  antigropelos ;  and  soap,  rypophagon;  and  though  last,  not 
least,  a  saucepan,  anheidrohepseterion. 

I  have  tried  to  show  by  these  examples  how  destructive  of  our 
beautiful  language,  and  how  foolish,  it  is  to  use  fine  words  and  expressions 
m  common  talk  and  writing  upon  common  things.  "  To  clothe,"  says 
Faller,  "  low  creeping  matter  with  high-flown  language  is  not  fine  fancy, 
bat  fiat  foolery.  It  rather  loads  than  raises  a  wren  to  fasten  the  feathers 
of  an  ostrich  to  her  wings."  We  may  consider  it  a  general  rule  that  the 
best  English  is  that  in  which  Saxon-derived  words  are  used  the  most 
freely ;  that  it  is  better,  for  common  purposes  at  least,  to  say  "  like  "  than 
"similar,"  "help"  than  "assist,"  "give"  than  "present,"  "beg "than 
"tolicit,"  "kinsman"  than  "relation,"  "neighbourhood"  than " vicinity," 
"praise"  than  "encomium." 

That  is  good  advice  of  the  author  of  Gvesses  at  Truth :  "  When  you 
doubt  between  two  words,  choose  the  plainest,  the  commonest,  the  most 
idiomatic.  Eschew  fine  words  as  you  would  rouge ;  love  simple  ones 
aft  you  would  native  roses  on  your  cheeks." 

Let  us  then  call  a  spade  a  spade.  Let  us  use  the  plainest  and  shortest 
Tords  that  will  grammatically  and  gracefully  express  our  meaning. 
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We  all  know  what  difficulty  there  is  in  making  choice  of  a  ppof^ion. 
That  choice  has  to  he  made  veiy  generally,  not  by  him  whom  the  choice 
most  ooncems,  but  by  others — by  otheTS  who  are  probably  as  anxious  on 
hb  behalf  m  he  ever  will  be  himaelf,  but  who  cannot  think  with  hi« 
thoughts  or  feel  with  his  feelings.  And  then,  too,  that  choice  is  actuated 
by  other  circimifttancea  than  abstract  eligibility,  ^lamma  woiilcl,  perhaps, 
like  to  see  her  son  a  clergyman,  or  papa  would  fain  have  him  be  a 
barrister.  But  it  is  neccasary  tlmt  the  boy  shall,  in  early  life,  do  Bume- 
thing  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase  the  ianiily  expenses.  The 
noviciates  of  the  bar  and  of  tha  church  are  costly  and  cannot  be  endured 
by  slender  purses.  Therefore  the  eligibility  of  the  Civil  Ser^'ice  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  domestic  fire.  '*  Think  what  a  thing  a  certainty  is,^'  papa 
aaya.     Mamma  yields,  and  in  this  way  the  destiny  of  the  boy  is  decide*]. 

It  was  thus  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  most  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
present  day  spoke  of  thorn,  and  it  was  thus  men  were  chosen.  My  object 
will  be  to  prove  that  the  Civil  Service  may  be  made  as  noble,  as  indepen- 
dent, and  aa  free  a  profession  m  the  bar  or  the  church ;  m  arms,  or  art., 
or  medicine.  But  in  seeing  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  let  us  look  the  truth 
in  the  face.  Men  do  not  go  into  the  Civil  Sen^ice  with  ambitions  views  of 
their  own.  The  profession  is  generally  chosen  for  them,  and  has  been  so 
choaen  because  an  early  income  is  desirable. 

It  has  been  said — ^and  the  saying  was  veiy  prominently  put  forth  by 
certain  Grovemment  pundita  who  were  selected  to  remodel  our  profession, 
and  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  chop  it  up  mince-meat  fashion,  and  boil 
at  in  a  Medea*B  cauldron,  so  that  the  ugly  old  body  might  come  out  young 
and  lovely — it  was  said  by  tliej*e  pundits  and  by  others,  that  appointments 
in  the  Civil  Service  were  looked  for  by  the  indolent  and  incapable,  by 
those  afflicted  with  physical  infirmity,  and  by  young  men  unlit  for  active 
exertions.  For  this  statement  I  think  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  3 
pretext.  But  I  do  think  that  the  res  urtgusta  domi — the  want  of  a  full 
exchequer  at  home-^has  had  much  to  do  with  it 

I  insist  upon  this  in  order  that  those  who  are  personally  interested  fta 
Civil  servants  may  look  the  matter  full  in  the  face,  and  teO  themselves  the 
tnith  respecting  their  ovni  positions.  Much  they  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  Civil  Ser\nce — such  at  least  of  them  as  are  faithful  servants — but 
there  are  advantages  whicli  men  derive  from  other  profesaons  for  wliich 
they  cannot  justly  look*     They  are  entitled  to  an  early  income  and  a 

♦  Tlio  siilist-ince  of  tlii.^  artidc  iras  contained  in  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  General 
PoBt  OfEce,  Lgndon,  on  the  4tli  of  Jaauarj', 
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fiirly  liberal  rate  of  pay ;  but  tbcy  may  not  expect  to  make  tlieir  fortunes. 
They  will  not  be  briefless  barristers  without  business,  hoping  through 
bopeless  years  till  hope  is  over ;  but  neither  will  they  be  chancellors, 
lords  justices,  or  judges.  They  will  not  be  left  without  livings,  but 
sehher  will  they  become  the  inhabitants  of  bishops'  palaces.  They  have 
their  sweets— not  yet,  I  think,  so  many  of  tliem  as  thoy  may  fairly  expect 
— but  there  are  sweets  which  they  may  not  expect,  and  certainly  will  not 
get  In  conadering  their  profession  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  bear 
thi&  in  mind. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  more  of  good  or  more  of  evil  in  this  moderate 
eertamfy,  it  is  beyond  my  purpose  now  to  inquire.  Whether  the  risk  of 
a  profession  which  may  possibly  bring  nothing,  and  may  possibly  bring 
great  wealth,  is  or  is  not  better  than  that  moderate  safety  whicli  is 
cijoyed  in  the  Civil  Service,  is  a  question  which  may  be  argued  at  great 
length,  but  which  we  will  not  argue  now.  The  moderate  and  safe  lot  has 
been  chosen  for  them.  But  of  this  I  am  sure — and  of  this  it  is  my  object 
to  make  them  sure,  and  others  also,  if  it  may  be  within  my  power  to  do  so 
—that  there  is  no  profession  by  which  a  man  can  earn  his  bread  in  these 
realms,  admitting  of  a  brighter  honesty,  of  a  nobler  purpose,  or  of  an 
iction  more  manly  and  independent.  Yes ;  of  an  action  more  manly  and 
indepeniient.  And  if  this  manliness  and  independence  be  not  achieved, 
the  object  is  missed  through  their  own  faults.  Despots  do  not  make 
■lares,  but  slaves  make  despots.  And  when  you  see  a  man  crouch 
beneath  a  rod,  you  should  generally  blame  him  who  endures  the  rod  more 
tiian  him  who  uses  it. 

I  say  that  no  profession  admits  of  a  brighter  honesty,  a  nobler  purpose, 
or  of  more  manly  action.  And  I  say  this  now  with  much  urgency,  because 
a  certain  slur  has  been  thrown  upon  it  of  late  years.  This  slur  has  come 
from  various  quarters ;  from  those  government  pundits  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  and  to  whom  I  must  allude  yet  again  ;  from  certain  portions  of 
the  press,  and  from  political  reformers  who  have  thought  that  public 
money  has  been  wasted  in  salaries.  I  will  not  say  that  there  has  been  no 
cause  for  complaint.  The  political  reformers  and  the  press  had  no  doubt 
80  much  of  truth  with  them  as  justified  them  in  speaking.  From  them 
absolute  accuracy  of  statement  is  not  expected,  and  would  indeed  be 
impossible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  very  strongly  feel  that  the 
profession  should  not  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  terms  of  general  reproach 
which  have  been  used  towards  it,  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  vindicate  it. 
Let  us  vindicate  it  at  any  rate  to  ourselves.  If  we  can  do  that  thoroughly, 
we  shall  soon  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  honester  calling  than  the  Civil  Service.  I  had 
ihoost  said  none  so  honest,  but  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that,  lest  I  may 
encounter  specific  contradiction. 

Does  it  not  often  occur  to  many  men, — I  should  say  to  most  men — 
that  there  are  callings  in  which  a  man  can  hardly  cam  his  bread,  and 
Mill  stick  dose  to  truth  and  an  honest  purpose  ?     I  say  that  a  man  does 
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not  do  so  if  he  spreads  a  lie  or  dd^nd/i  n  li<?,  Thnsa  in  the  Civil  Service 
ai*e  never  called  upon  to  do  eitlior.  I  say  that  a  man  should  not  live  with 
an  easy  con-cience  \i\  in  hia  calling,  he  pretends  txy  anything,  either  to 
knowledg<?,  or  to  sunctitj,  or  to  property  which  he  docs  not  possc^ss.  So 
little  temptation  to  do  so  comes  in  the  way  of  government  clerks,  that  they 
do  not  bring  them&clves  to  think  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  exi^t  in 
others. 

Let  ns  remember  how  many  callings  in  these  days  depend  in  a  gjeater 
or  a  less  degree  npon  advertisements.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  we 
silently,  without  the  trouble  of  thought,  regard  almost  every  advertise- 
ment as  a  falsehood  ?  One  man  sticks  upon  a  wall  that  his  newspaper  is 
the  biggest  in  the  world.  Does  anybody  believe  him  ?  Another  who 
has  a  house  to  get  rid  of,  describes  to  yon  a  rumi  Paradise.  Do  you  not 
know  as  a  matter  of  course  that  such  description  is  false  ? — false  and 
fraudulent,  but  w^ith  a  intxlified  fraud,  because  no  one  was  expected  to 
believe  it*  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  dishonesty  such  as  that  runs  very  far  and 
very  wide,  till  men  do  not  know  dishonesty  when  they  see  it  ?  But  as  a 
rule,  dishonesty  does  not  come  in  the  Civil  Service,  Many  in  it  may  be 
dishonest ;  but  if  so,  they  go  to  seek  it. 

And  then  as  to  the  noble  purpose.  My  idea  of  a  profession  is  this, 
that  there  are  two  mnin  things  to  be  regarded.  First^  is  the  income  to  be 
gained,  for  let  any  preacher  preach  m  he  may,  self-interest  will  be  first. 
First  13  the  quid  pro  quo ;  tlie  reward  to  be  earned ;  the  amount  of  wages 
wlirch  a  man  is  to  get  in  return  for  his  sidll,  his  labour,  and  his  patience. 
Till  we  come  up  to  men  who  have  no  need  for  wages^  this  must  be  the 
first  consideration.  But  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  press 
very  close  upon  its  heels,  without  thought  as  to  which  no  man  should 
allow  himself  to  be  happy ;  and  that  is  the  good  to  the  world  winch  his 
work  may  do. 

Could  any  man  be  happy  if  he  were  to  work  ever  so  diligently  at 
writing  documents  which  were  instantly  to  be  burnt,  or  at  sorting  lettem 
which  were  never  to  go  ?  It  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  men  that 
there  should  be  some  other  result  to  their  work,  besides  that  vf  giving 
tliem  an  income.  Men  are  undoubtedly  anxious  that  their  w^ork  should  do 
giKid  in  the  Avorld,  Now  in  the  Civil  Service,  if  men  do  their  work^  they 
may  be  sure  of  that. 

It  is  bad  to  be  invidious,  and  very  bad  to  apeak  as  a  Pharisee ;  but  to 
explain  my  meaning  I  must  name  anotlier  calling  or  two.  Can  all  lawyers 
be  quite  sure  that  they  are  doing  good  in  the  world?  Can  soldiers  always 
be  sure  of  it  7  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  say  that  they  never  do  good. 
Our  soldiers  in  China  have  been  doing  a  deal  of  good,  and  I  hope  we 
Bhall  have  our  tea  cheaper  before  long  in  consequence.  Can  members  of 
Parliament  always  feel  safe  that  ihey  are  doing  good  ?  Is  any  tradeaman 
doing  good  who  sells  an  article  as  A  1  which  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  A 
at  all  ?  And  yet,  in  most  of  these  insUmces,  the  individual  himself  may 
be  hardly  responsible  that  he  does  not  do  good,     TJie  lawy  cr — when  onoa 
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He  is  a  lawyer — most  act  afler  his  kind.  And  so  must  tlie  grocer,  who 
cannot  sell  coffee  without  chicory  at  eightpence  per  pound,  and  who  must 
«ell  eightpenny  coffee  or  else  shut  up  his  shop.  Now,  in  the  Civil  Service, 
men  are  not  constrained  to  mix  any  chicory  with  their  coffee.  If  they  do 
so,  it  is  from  a  personal  aptitude  for  dishonesty. 

Therefore  I  say  that  this  profession  admits  of  a  noble  purpose,  and  that 
the  daily  work  attached  to  it — that  work  which  no  doubt  seems  often  to 
be  dull  enough — is  always  compatible  with  honesty.  The  youngest  of  my 
readers  may  not  hitherto  have  thought  much  of  this ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
very  worthy  of  thought.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  for  a  man,  as  he  goes 
down  in  years,  that  he  has  passed  his  life  in  digging  holes — in  digging 
holes  and  re-fflling  them — or  perhaps  in  work  less  innocent  even 
than  that. 

Then,  as  to  the  independence,  or  what  I  may  call  the  manliness  of  this 
profession !  Those  who  know  aught  of  social  life  in  England,  and  of  the 
changes  which  have  come  upon  it  during  the  last  two  centiiries,  will  be 
aware  that  all  professions  have  gained  greatly  in  this  respect.  Parsons 
used  to  be  considered  little  better  than  head  servants ;  and  though  they 
were  admitted  to  table,  were  expected  to  leave  it  when  the  puddings  and 
pies  came  in.  Now-a-days  they  take  their  full  share  of  the  puddings  and 
pies,  and  of  all  the  good  things  that  come  after  them.  Naval  and  military 
officers  were  forced  to  cringe  and  hang  about  like  lacqueys  at  the  doors  of 
their  noble  captains  and  colonels ;  and  authors  sued  humbly,  cap  in  hand, 
to  the  great  lords,  praying  for  some  fee  in  return  for  a  dedication.  All 
that  is  nearly  over  now. 

And  so  was  it  with  the  Civil  Service.  In  the  days  of  which  I  am 
^)caking,  a  clerk  in  an  office  could  hardly  say  that  his  soul  was  his  own. 
Indeed  his  spirit  was  not  his  own,  and  could  not  be  so.  A  man's  daily 
hrcad — his  own  and  that  of  his  wife  and  children, — must  be  his  first  con- 
sideration ;  and  in  those  days  a  man  could  not  feel  his  daily  bread  to  be 
secure  imless  he  would  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke.  Now,  1  take  leave  to 
think,  no  man  in  the  Civil  Service  need  bend  his  neck  to  any  yoke.  If  he 
chooses  to  bend  it — if  he  prefers  a  yoke — then,  indeed,  he  may  do  so. 

Doubtless  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  full  fniition  of  this 
independent  spirit — difficulties  for  which  no  individuals  can  be  blamed  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  behoves  a  man  who  intends  to  earn  his 
bread  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  look  more  to  this  point  than  perhaps 
tr>  any  other.  Manliness,  a  spirit  of  independence,  grows  quickly  with  a 
man,  as  does  also  a  deficiency  of  that  spirit.  He  who  at  five-and-twenty 
can  feel  within  his  bosom  that  sort  of  dread  for  another  man  which  a 
schoolboy  has  for  his  master,  will  too  probably  feel  it  also  at  five-and- 
forty;  and  will  then  carry  it  with  him  to  the  grave.  Such  a  one  will 
never  have  been  a  man. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  independence  are,  I  think,  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  first  place,  men  enter  the  Civil  Service  by  favour ;  but  do 
Dot  so  cmter  most  oi'  the  other  professions.     An  appointment  is  given.     So 
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also,  inrlecd,  is  a  livings  and  so  are  many  commis^sions  in  the  army^  and  so 
wert  all  sippointBipnts,  milirsiry  and  civil,  iii  India.  But  bv  tlii*^  g\i\y  an 
idea  of  an  obligation  is  ongendered  ;  and  a  man  is,  or  m:iy  be,  taught  to 
BTippose  that  he  Las  jnciu'red  a  ikvonr  in  being  allowed  to  earn  his  bread 
ail:er  tliis  iashion,  and  that  he  ehould  pay  for  that  favour. 

I  cfin  best  perhaps  explain  wlmt  I  mean  by  pointing  to  the  Ci%*Il 
Services  of  foreign  nations*  Take  Pmsaia  for  instance.  In  Prussia  there 
is  a  very  large  staff  of  "  placemen,"  Is  there  any  designation  6r  men 
more  ohjectitjmihle  than  *' placemen  ? '*  That  word  ainne  nearly  explains 
what  1  mtan.  There  is,  in  Prussia,  an  army  of  placemen  ivho  jire  bonnd 
to  give,  and  who  do  give,  in  retnrn  for  salftries,  not  only  their  allotted 
cpiotas  of  work,  but  also  a  moral — or  an  immoral — ^support.  The  giving 
of  such  support  is  incompatible  with  independence  on  the  part  gf  the 
ordinaiy^  Civil  servant.  It  is  that  sort  of  mipport  which  a  Minister  in  this 
country  openly  and  fairly  demao  Js  from  his  Ministerial  party.  The  holder 
of  Miiii^tcrial  office  incurs  no  obloquy  in  rendering  it.  But  to  be  bound 
by  party  obligation  without  party  privileges  or  party  feelings — in  that, 
I  think,  there  is  great  obloquy. 

I  Jielieve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  sucli  obligation  ifl  exacted  from 
the  Civil  aerrnntj*  of  many  Continental  Governments,  and  that  much  of  it 
was  exacted  in  oui-s,  as  the  natural  return  to  be  made  by  men  who  had 
received  the  gift  of  a  situation. 

Most  of  my  readers  will  he  conversant  with  the  memoirs  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  was  a  very  remarkable  Civil  servant  in  the  days  of  Charles  Ih 
and  of  James  IL  He  waa  at  heart  a  grand  Englishman,  with  a  spirit 
sti'ong  against  servility,  peculation,  and  idleness — a  man  not  to  be  men- 
tioned by  any  means  with  reprobation.  But  I  cite  his  name  now  because 
his  memoii-s  show  U8  very  plainly  how  hard  it  wa«^  for  a  Civil  servant  in 
Ilia  time  to  be  free  from  servility,  peculation,  and  idlenes8=-even  with  imch 
a  spirit  as  that  of  old  Samuel  Pepys.  He  could  not  endure  t-o  eat  his 
bread  "without  earning  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  not  keep  his  hands 
clenn.     Clean  hands  were  not  in  fashion  m  his  days. 

And  in  this  way  sinecures  came  to  pass.  When  a  man  conceived  that 
he  had  placed  liimself  under  an  obligation  in  being  allowed  to  draw  a 
certain  income  quarterly,  he  was  apt  to  think  that  that  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion w^as  in  a  great  measure  tlie  return  which  lie  was  hnund  to  make  for 
tliat  income.  That  was  the  return  in  lieu  of  so  much  work.  Where  was 
the  fHvouT  if  he  was  to  work  hard  ?  Where,  indeed  ?  I  should  say.  And 
then  the  favour  grew  in  amount^  and  the  work  lessened,  till  the  Civil 
servant  was  a  sinecurist. 

That  is  one  phfise  of  the  Civil  Service,  I  shall  not  wound  the  feelings 
•  of  many  who  now  hold  places  under  Government  by  saying  that  a  sine- 
cur  ist  is  a  contemptible  fclln^v.  If  a  man  hold  a  sinecure  in  payment  fbp 
past  service^  he  is  a  pensioner  and  not  a  sinecuriat.  But  a  sineoorist 
proper— a  man  w^ho  takes  pay  and  dnes  not  give  or  has  not  given  anything 
lor  it — in  a  contemptible  fellow.      He,  of  course,  is  tinder  a  heavy  load  of 
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obligation.  Then  comes  the  man  who  gives  half  work  and  takes  out  the 
rest  in  obligation.     He  is  a  shade  better  off, — but  only  a  shade. 

But  he  who  for  every*  half-crown  gives  service  to  the  full  value  of  half- 
a-crown, — surely  with  him  need  be  no  servility,  no  feeling  of  favour. 
In  such  a  case  the  workman  confers  the  favour,  and  may  fairly  feel  within 
his  own  bosom  that  he  does  so. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  power  of  men  to  reverse  tjie  matter  altogether, 
and  to  place  the  balance  clearly  on  the  right  side.  For  every  half-crown 
that  they  receive,  let  them  be  careful  to  give  work  to  the  value  of  three 
and  sixpence,  and  then  let  them  not  care  a  straw  for  any  man.  He  who 
so  arranges  his  weights  and  measures,  never  does  care  a  straw  for  any  man. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  so  an-anging  them,  in  so  fixing  his  pennyworths 
of  work,  lliat  he  may  attain  his  object — that  manly  independence  with- 
out which  no  profession  can  be  pleasant — it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the 
world  should  know  the  amount  of  return  he  makes.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  one  man  should  know  it ; — and  that  one  man  will  always  know  it. 
It  need  not  be  said  who  that  one  should  be. 

And  here,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  of  favours,  let  it  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  done  some  good.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Medea* s  cauldron.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
chopping  up  and  boiling  will  change  the  bones  and  flesh  of  the  body.  The 
amelioration  which  has  taken  place,  and  which  is  taking  place  in  the  Civil 
Service,  is  a  part  of  the  progressive  movement  of  the  nation,  and  would 
have  come  to  pass,  and  was  coming  to  pass,  without  any  commission  what- 
ever. But  it  is  well  to  liavc  something  to  say  in  praise,  and  that  some- 
thing may  as  well  bo  said  here  as  elsewhere. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Service  by  an  inde- 
pendent Board  has  no  doubt  been  beneficial.  And  while  it  is  simply  a 
test  of  the  fitness  of  the  person  nominated,  it  must,  I  think,  continue  to 
be  so.  Among  other  things,  it  assists  men  to  achieve  that  independence 
of  wliich  we  are  speiiking.  A  lad  who  knows  that  he  has  been  adjudged 
fit  for  the  work  which  he  has  to  do,  and  who  bears  with  him  into  the 
Service  this  mark  of  approbation,  is  taught  to  conceive  that  from  the  first 
ho  makes  a  fair  bargain  with  the  public  which  is  his  paymaster.  •  Such  a 
fair  bargain  ht^  docs  make.  Let  him,  therefore,  eschew  all  idea  of  an 
obligation  imposed — of  any  favour,  I  should  say. 

Then,  again,  the  position  in  which  one  Civil  servant  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  another,  does  create  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  that  feeling  of 
indci>endence.  One  man  is  subject  to  the  censure  and  displeasure  of 
anotlier ;  and  one  man  may  be  put  out  of  the  Service  by  the  will  or  at  the 
judgment  of  another.  And  thus  that  manliness,  which  should  be  the 
moving  spirit  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  callings  whatever,  is  rendered 
difficult.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  this  difficulty  also  may  be  over- 
come,— nay,  that  it  is  being  overcome.  It  is  still  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  not 
an  insuperable  obstacle  as  it  was  some  fifly  years  ago. 

Fifty  years  ago  an  independent  spirit  in  the   Civil  Service   >vas,  I 
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believe,  an  impossibiliry.  Tiventy*five  yearB  a^o  it  was  nearly  so.  Now 
it  may  be  pnjoyerl,  but  with  difficult j*  It  is  for  thost*  who  miw  form  tlie 
Civil  Service  to  s<  e  tliat  it  may  be  tiijovcLl  by  those  who  come  alter  thiin 
without  dilBc^ilty, 

1  have  alhidecl  to  the  siibjectit»ri  to  rcrsTire  iinder  which  Civil  senanta 
must  hold  their  pluci^.  iK  lias  no  doubt  occurred  to  u»  all  that  men  in 
the  open  professions,  as  they  are  called,  are  in  this  respect  better  off  tlruu 
Government  clerta.  Clergymen  cimnot  he  censured,  nor  can  burrii^UTS. 
Of  course  I  allude  to  censure  supposed  to  be  inllicted  and  borne  without 
liberty  of  reply.  From  censure  with  liberty  of  reply  who  is,  or  should, 
or  can  be  free  ?  Doctors  and  attorneys  ;  poets,  painters,  engineers^  and 
architects,  cannot  be  reprimanded  at  t!ie  will  of  any  one  person ;  and^ 
therefore,  we  are  dispoped  to  think  that  they  are  more  independent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  cdling  than  Civil  sen-antii.  But  before  we  altogether 
acquieBCo  in  the  truth  of  this,  let  us  see  very  shortly  how  other  proiesAions 
arc  circumstanced,  and  how  this  profession  is  placed. 

No  one  likes  to  be  blown  up.  And  when  such  an  evil  comes  upon 
any  one^  that  one  ahvaya  imputes  tlie  chief  fault  to  him  who  is  the  scolder, 
and  not  to  himself  who  i»  the  scoldee.  Such  little  exercises  of  patience 
generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  younger,^ — the  more  amusing  pastime  of  the 
onguo  beuig  the  privilege  of  the  elders,  I  imagine  that  very  much  of  tlic 
nine  thing  is  the  case  in  all  trades  going,  May  it  not,  be  surmised  that 
he  younger  partner,  or  the  expectant  partner,  in  an  attorney's  firm  heara 
of  it  if  he  be  remi«Ji  with  his  indenture-^  nnd  his  latitats?  And  the  vf*ung 
curate,  too,  who  for  a  while  has  thought  more  of  the  pretty  girln  in  his 
piu-iish  than  of  the  old  women»  does  he  not  experience  the  rough  side  of  the 
rector's  tongue  ?  You  would  not  lliink  bo^  observing  how  unaAsailalile  he 
looks,  seen  with  Ids  wavy  iuur  on  a  Sunday  morning;  but  I  Lave  but 
little  doubt  tliat  such  h  the  case.  And  younger  counsel,  too, — men 
wrapped  in  all  the  glories  of  bombazine — barristers  with  wigs  on  their 
headis !  Even  such  a  one  must  submit,  if  on  occasion  it  be  thought  that 
he  has  failed  in  annihilating,  as  he  sliould  have  done^  the  presence  of  mind 
of  some  witness. 

There  ia  on  record  a  case  of  a  bishop  who  was  censured,  and  who 
endured* it!  And  I  doubt  whether  fault  may  not  occasionally  be  found 
even  with  a  (Jabinet  Minister!  It  isi  the  lot  of  man, — and  I  tear  the  \isry 
ordinary  lot  of  young  men. 

But,  it  may  be  urged  that  in  the  professions  above  named  a  man  feeling 
himself  to  be  in  the  right  may  so  place  himself  without  danger  of  being 
ousted  from  his  profession.  If  t>ne  rector  be  too  hard  on  a  curate, 
that  cnrate  may  succeed  better  with  another,  and  so  on.  But  that  in 
the  Civil  Service  an  obedience  is  re<|uired  almost  menial  in  its  sub- 
missivenesa. 

In  answer  to  this  I  gay^  that  such  submission  was  the  order  of  the  day 
fifty  years  since  ;  that  it  need  not  be  the  order  of  the  day  now ;  and  that, 
by  God^B  help,  it  most  certainly  wiH  in  nowise  be  eo  in  the  days  whioh  I 
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trust  we  shall  all  live  to  aee.  It  is  yeiy  ftr  from  my  present  ptnpose  to 
teadi  any  jonng  sum  a  lesson  of  disobedience ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  tell 
every  jonng  man — as,  indeed,  every  old  man  also,  if  it  were  necessary — 
that  tbe  first  and  chief  obedience  required  is  that  of  a  workman  to  his  woik  ; 
an  obedience  which  is  in  no  respect  menial,  which  is  the  veiy  reverse  of 
menial;  an  obedience  which  is  Grodlike  in  its  nature,  and  which  is  the  very 
source  and  fountain  spring  of  manly  independence !  Yes !  The  obedience 
of  a  workman  to  his  work.  That  obedience  which  should  induce  a  shoe- 
maker to  make  his  shoe  well,  even  though  the  wearing  of  that  shoe  should 
bring  him  no  persomd  credit.  The  obedience  of  a  workman  to  his  work ! 
If  this  Civil  Service  cannot  be  made  an  independent  profession,  it  will  be 
from  want  of  such  obedience  as  that.  Let  that  obedience  be  paid,  and  the 
workman  will  find  that  no  other  need  annoy  him.  Let  that  obedience  be 
paid,  and  no  other  obedience  need  ever  be  servile.  A  man  who  cannot 
take  off  his  hat  to  his  work  and  pay  it  reverence,  is  not  a  workman  in  a 
happy  frame  of  mind. 

A  workman  owes  obedience  to  his  work,  and  if  he  pay  that  he  need 
pay  no  other  that  is  not  compatible  with  it,  and  is  not  a  part  of  it.  I  will 
go  further,  and  say  that  any  man  holding  authority,  and  demanding  more 
than  this,  will  find  himself,  now  in  these  days,  utterly  foOed.  There  is  not 
now  the  old  aptitude  for  censure.  And  why?  Because  men  are  less 
prone  to  domineer  ?  No.  Such  improvements  do  not  descend  from  the 
few  to  the  many.  They  ascend  from  the  many  to  the  few.  It  is  because 
the  spirit  and  inner  manhood  of  the  workman  is  of  a  higher  calibre.  Men 
now  will  not  be  browbeat ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  the  work  of  brow- 
beating is  at  an  end.  No  civil  sen-ant  now  need  fear  censure — no  civil 
servant  who  does  his  duty  with  fair  energy.  A  truant  dog  must,  we 
know,  be  whipped;  but,  now-a-days,  woe  be  to  him  who  attempts  the 
vrhipping  of  a  dog  that  is  not  truant. 

I  have  spoken  as  to  the  bearing  of  censure,  and,  while  I  am  on  the 
subject,  I  will  venture  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  giving  of  it  Most  civil 
servants  have  some  in  authority  under  them.  I  would  say  to  all  such. 
Remember  the  golden  rule, — "  Do  unto  others,"  &a  Men  know  how 
unbearable  to  themselves  is  a  harsh  word,  an  imdeserved  rebuke.  I  trust 
that  they  abstain  from  speaking  harsh  words,  and  from  giving  undeserved 
rebukes.  They  declare  to  themselves  that  they  will  allow  no  superior  to 
treat  them  as  a  machine,  to  be  wound  up  and  set  a-going  at  his  will.  I 
trust  that  they  remember  that  other  men  are  not  to  be  wound  up  at  their 
will 

To  you,  my  friend,  I  would  say,  that  if  you  allow  yourself  to  regard 
any  one  nnder  you  as  less  than  a  man,  you  are  as  mean  in  that  thought  as 
"though  you  imagined  him  who  is  over  you  to  be  more  than  a  man.  Nay, 
erne  meanness  will  accompany  the  other.  When  I  see  that  Smith  wants  to 
make  a  machine  of  Jones,  I  know  that  Smith  is  a  machine  ready  made  to 
the  hands  of  Brown. 

And  then  as  to  the  risk  of  dismissal,  a  man  cannot  be  dismissed  from 
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being  a  l^wyvr  or  a  clergyman^  iinless  liis  contlact  Lave  been  very  vile 
indeed  f  aad  therefore  a  lawyer  and  a  clergyman  can  hold  their  proftr^sion 
with  independence.  Is  it  not  pretty  niueh  the  same  thing  now  in  ihe 
Civil  Service  ?  Is  it  not  felt  to  be  pi-actically  sure  that  no  man  can  be 
pat  out  of  hia  place  as  long  as  he  does  his  work ;  and  that  no  inquiries  vvill 
be  made  as  to  what  he  thinks,  or  what  he  is,  or  in  \vhat  way  it  may  suit 
hini  to  live.  1  fancy  that  a  Civil  sen'ant  now-a-dayi?^  holds  his  office  by 
as  finn  a  tenure  as  a  parson  docB  his  living.  If  the  pftrson  dlpgraco 
himselfi  he  may  lose  his  gown  j  and  so  may  the  Civil  eervant,  in  such  a 
case  as  that,  lose  his  gown. 

But  tlie  greatest  ditEcuIty  in  the  wiiy  of  independent  netion  remains  to 
be  told.  And  there  is  something  yet  to  be  done  before  that  can  be  over- 
corae»  The  object  in  this  profession,  as  I  take  it,  i^  not  merely  to  hold  a 
certain  position,  which  will  give  bread,  but  to  rise  in  it  to  bread  and 
butter;  ay,  and  to  cakes  and  ale,  if  that  be  possible.  3Ien  all  want  pro- 
motion. Now,  the  question  is  how  they  may  put  themselves  forward  as 
candidates  for  that  prt>motion,  and  secure  their  fair  chance  of  cakes  and 
ale  without  leaning  on  the  favour  or  Bolicitirig  the  good-will  of  those 
whose  words  carry  promotion  with  them.  Snch  leaning  and  Buch  solicit- 
ing is  opposed  to  manly  independence.  There  is  much  of  it  in  all  pro- 
fessions ;  but  it  is  our  purpose  now  to  inquire  how  men  may  best  act  in 
this  profesaionj  so  as  to  he  as  free  from  it  as  men  may  be- 

And  here  again,  that  which  has  been  done  proves  to  its  what  may  be 
done.  I  think  I  tell  no  State  secrets,  but  utter  certainly  a  State  truth, 
when  I  say  that  twenty -five  years  ago  no  man  could  rise  in  a  public 
oiHcc  who  was  persomilly  disagreeable  to  his  Huperiora*  I^fore  than  th:it ; 
it  was  almost  necessary  that  he  or  some  one  belonging  to  him  should  be 
j>ersonally  agreeable.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  Bueh  is  not  tlie 
case  now.  It  may  be  imagined  that  there  is  partjalify  of  selection,  but 
it  is  not  imagined  that  men  are  selected  without  reference  to  their  com- 
petence. The  selector  may  judge  badly,  and  possibly  may  have  allowed 
himself  to  he  influenced  by  las  likings ;  but  he  no  longer  dares  to  throw 
all  judgment  to  the  winds.  The  clamour  would  be  too  great.  The 
Engli.*sh  of  it  is  this :  he  could  not  do  it. 

And  here  I  must  say  that  in  this  respect  Medea  has  done  us  no  good 
with  her  caiddron.  If  any  possible  plan  could  enable  a  job-loving, 
favour! tizing  senior  to  withstand  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  put  unfairly 
forward  his  special  friends,  it  is  the  system  of  promotion  by  merit  as  at 
present  sanctioned.  That  I  give  as  my  opinion,  Vakat  tantum.  As  I 
must  recur  to  the  matter  before  I  have  doncj  I  will  not  further  insist  upon 
it  now. 

But,  though  I  do  here  protest  that  this  system  of  promotion  as  at 
present  arranged  has  tliis  evil  tendency — ^and  I  trust  we  shnll  all  live  to 
«ee  it  oyerthrown,  or  rather  to  overthrow  it,  for  in  these  niattera  a  man 
should  not  80  much  desire  to  see  good  results  aa  to  produce  them — but 
though  I  do  protest  that  this  system  of  promotion  hi^  a  terribly  strQUg 
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Senej  towards  dependency  of  Bpirit  and  timc-sorrm^,  Btill, — still  I  i]a 
not  think  that  that  tLnJency  h  po  Htrr^ng  as  the  qounter- tendency  of  the 
age.  Though  Mcdoa  with  her  caiildron  has  done  bo  much  to  bring  iia 
back  to  semlity,  I  think  that  the  manhood  of  the  times  is  too  strong 
for  her. 

But   let  it  be  remembered  that  that  manhood  depends  on  the  exer- 
tions of  individuaLs  of  tbe  profefyyon.     It  ia  for  each  man  to  feel  indi- 
i  TiduflJly  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  ohtnin  promotion — nothing  but  th*3 
one  thing — nothing  but  desen-^ing  it.     In  spite  of  Medea,  that  I  think 
will  »till  be  his  safest  course  for  obtaining  it. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  in  what  I  have  heard  and  read  about  the 
Civil  Service  aa  a  profession  that  Governmeut  clerks  are  supposed  to  think 
ien  of  themselves  tban  any  other  cla.^'a  of  nieu  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
myaelf  believe  that  they  have  any  Bpecial  merit  of  this  sort,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  some  Fuch  special  merit  is  attributed  to  them,  I  hear  them  incited 
to  deeds  of  ambition  and  spurred  on  by  educational  tests  and  competitive 
examinations  to  learning,  philosophy,  and  mental  cultivation  ;  but  I  hear 
very  littk*  of  the  usual  rewards  which  the  world  is  accustomed  to  hold 
forth  aa  induremctnts  for  high  acquirement.^  and  devoted  labour.  Of  high 
acquirements  and  devoted  labour  I  think  very  much  ;  but  I  conceive  that, 
if  a  profession  re^^uires  them,  a  profession  should  pay  for  them.  I  am  far 
from  Raying  that  the  Civil  8er\"ice  does  not  need  high  acqidrements  and 
devoted  labour ;  but  the  Civil  Service  should  be  prepared  to  give  th^ 
quid  pro  quo. 

There  are  three  headings  under  which  I  would  propose  to  look  at  the 
rewBrdii  or  wages  which  a  Civil  servant  has  a  right  to  expect,  'flic  first 
13  that  of  his  simple  salary ;  the  rate  of  annual  pay  for  which  he  eom- 
mimces  working  and  goes  on  to  work.  On  this  matter  I  can  say  notlu'ng 
here  that  would  be  of  any  advantage,  unless  it  be  tliis:  that  very  generally 
in  the  world  men  arc  valued  at  the  rate  at  which  tliey  value  themselves, 
llie  higher  men  of  the  Civil  Service  can  learn  to  think  of  themselves,  the 
higher  others  will  think  of  them. 

I  The  second  heading  is  that  of  ordinary  promotion  ;  and  on  this  subject 
I  do  feel  that  a  few  words  should  be  said.  This  is  no  general  question  of 
polifical  economy  afTecting  the  world  at  Ivcr^Q^  and  which  can  only  be  dis- 
cOMcd  on  large  abstract  princij)k\«i.  It  is  a  question  afficling  evety  civil 
wryant.  individually ;  which  affects  that  profession  and  none  other,  which 
iamhsoluleiy  a  q^jestion  of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  one  which,  I  take  leave 
piliink,  fihotild  not  have  been  decided  for  them  without  an  expression  of 
ftu  opinion  of  the  profesvsion  in  gen<»ral.     Such  an  expression  of  ctptnion 

I  might  easily  have  been  ellcite*].  But  this  has  not  been  done  ;  and  an 
enopmoufl  change  has  been  made,  afTecting  all  their  worldly  intereBts  with 
an  I  .  e  tliat  I  cannot  exaggerate;  and  that  change  has  been  madi% 

an  .i  to  me,  without  any  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  profession, 

ami  «o  nmde  in  accordance  with  tlie  Utopian  theories  of  a  very  f<iw 
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Could  it  have  been  possible  that  the  interests  of  clergymen  or  of 
lawyers  could  have  been  thim  played  with  ?  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. But  then  it  will  be  smd  that  the  law  ami  the  Church  are  opon 
prcffessions ;  and  that,  as  Civil  servants  are  paid  1>y  the  Crown,  the  Crown 
may  do  aa  it  pleases  with  them, 

I  altogether  deny  that  the  Crown  possesses  any  such  right,  Ko  one  has 
a  right  to  iDJure  those  he  employ^i,  and  the  Crown  less  of  such  right  than 
any  other  employer.  But  in  order  to  see  what  the  cro^^l  has  done  in  this 
matter,  we  will  miike  the  coniiiarison  between  the  Civil  Service  and  otlier 
Crown  servants.  We  will  tidce  n  regiment,  or  the  body  of  officers  in  a 
regiment,  and  compare  it  to  a  ptiblie  office.  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
ordinary  promotion  is  now  to  be  given  in  the  Civil  Service,- — not  to  the 
man  who  stands  next  in  order  to  reeeive  it,  if  he  be  fit,— but  to  the  man 
below  who  may  be  most  fit,  whether  lie  stand  next,  or  next  but  one,  or 
last  in  the  order  of  exf^ectJintj?.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  regiment :  we  will 
say  a  regiment  of  artillery,  because  there  is  no  purchase  there. 

In  tins  regiment  we  will  say  that  a  major  retires.  There  are  ten 
captains,  all  of  course  desirous  of  the  majority.  Captain  Brown,  the 
senior,  is  an  excellent  officer,  Eveiybody,  including  the  Colonel,  say.s  tluit 
he  is  an  excellent  olHcer,  But  there  is  a  certain  Captain  Green  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  who  knows  more  than  Captain  Bro^Ti,  and  more  than  all  the 
other  captains.  He  was  probjibly  brought  up  but  the  other  day  from  the 
bottom  of  tlie  lieutenants  on  account  of  his  terrible  proficiencv.  He  tidks 
French  like  a  Frenchman,  understands  trigonometry,  draws  fortifications, 
and  can  answer  questicms  out  of  bis  head  about  everything  under  the  sun. 
Brown  is  now  fort>^  and  when  he  was  young,  there  was  none  of  aJl  this 
learning  going.  All  he  knows  is,  that  since  he  buckled  on  a  sword  at 
seventeen  up  to  this  day,  he  has  served  his  sovereign  with  loyalty,  and 
fought  hia  country's  battles, — that  he  has  never  shirked  parade,  and  has 
lived  among  officers  and  gentlemen  as  officers  and  gentlemen  ehoidd 
Hre. 

It  is  all  nothing.  Green  is  the  most  worthy  captain  of  the  lot,  and  he 
becomes  the  major.  And  then  alter  that,  Captain  Pink  comes  up.  A  lad, 
who  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  lad  in  these  cUys,  can  educate  himsdf 
up  to  any  mark.     And  ao  on  the  next  vacancy.  Captain  Pink  goes  up. 

I  need  not  say,  that  all  this  would  be  simply  impoesible.  The  regiment 
could  not  be  held  together  under  such  circumstances.  But  why  shoidd  it 
be  possible  within  a  public  office,  if  not  possible  in  a  regiment  ?  The 
hardship  is  the  same. 

But  if  this  could  be  done  among  that  coi*ps  of  officei's,  wliat  would  be 
the  result?  Would  Captain  Bro^vn  be  a  good  soldier  at'tcr  he  had  been 
so  treated?  Would  it  be  pos.'tible  that  he  should  be  a  good  soldier? 
Quite  impossible,  I  think,  tbat  he,  or  any  of  the  nine,  should  be  so  !  A 
worthy  man  can  bear  a  deal  of  disappointment,  but  he  cannot  bear  to  be 
treated  as  though  he  were  "unworthy. 

All  the  men  so  paaaed  over  are  destroyed  as  public  senranta.    But  not 
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RBfe  ^At'y  destroyed.     Green,  who  has  1  leen  selected  as  so  much  wiser 
his  senior^  lie  is  destroyed  also.     He  has  been   taught  to  think 
bhuseJf  puch  a  prodi^,  tliat  he  cannot  be  got  to  do  the  ordinary  work 
DflasUfe. 

But  til  at  which  I  have  desci-ibcd  as  impossible  in  a  regiment  ia  now 

[llie  Uw  of  ordinar)'  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service.     I  do  not  know  that  I 

lliave  in  any  point  exaggerated  the  matter.     Not  only  may  young  Green 

[•ltd  young  Pink  from  the  bottom  of  a  daaa  be  put  over  the  heads  of  all 

I  tWir  seniors,  but  tlie  officer  who  makes  the  selection  is  bound  so  to  pro- 

jiuDte  them,  if  he  thinks  that  they  are  the  most  worthy.     The  fact  that  all 

those  oiher  men  are  fit  for  the  liiglier  position — ^ those  men  who  are  thus 

,  Enpenseded,  and  ruined  in  lile  by  being  Buperseded  ;   tlie  fact  of  their  all 

I  being  fit — affordfl  no  argument  against  the  selection  of  Green.      It  is 

I  nothing  tliat  they  have  all  done  all  that  they  ever  undertook  to  do,  that  they 

sire  able  and  willing  to  do  all  tliat  that  liigher  class  will  requii-e  of  them, 

I  The  rule  is,  that  without  any  reference  to  their  welfare,  their  rights,  or 

tlieir  wrongs^  the  best  man  shall  go  up — the  best  man,  or  the  man  whom 

'  somebody  thinks  to  be  the  best  man.     Thisia  the  theory  of  promotion  by 

jtii!nt — so  called. 

There  is  a  cruelty  in  this  theory  which  to  a  certain  degree  mitigatei 

tlie  ^iL     Such  is  the  rule.     Btit  men  have  hearts,  and  they  cannot  be 

got  to  carry  out  such  a  rule.     But  what  shall  wc  say  of  a  law  that  can  be 

palliated  only  by  such  an  exctisc  as  that  1 

H         It  may  have  been  and  probably  was  the  fact  that  the  vis  incrtitv  of 

^Lp^re  length  of  service  did  in  former  days  secure  promotion  without  refer- 

^HKe  to  fitness.     It  was  a  fault  of  the  sen'ice  that  an  idle  man  was  thus 

^rpQt  on  a  par  vdih.  a  man  of  indiistry;  and  if  so,  it  was  well  that  such  a 

^  ftiult  fchould  be  remedied.     But  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  witiiout  going 

lo  Utcpia  for  a  dream  of  perfection — for  a  theory  of  promotion  satisfactory 

only  OS  an  abstract  idea.     Let  it  become  the  rule  that  no  man  shall  be 

I       promoted  who  is  not  fit  for  the  duties  of  the  higher  position.     The  quea- 

K  tion  is  this.     Shall  the  promotion  be  given  to  the  most  worthy  man,  or  ta 

P  the  first  man  who  is  worthy  ?     '^  Dciur  dtgno*'  or  "  ddur  dit/niori?''    The 

liw  now  says,  *'  detttr  dit/moriy    My  belief  is,  that  that  law,  if  carried  out, 

would  ruin  the  Civil  Service,  but  that  it  cannot  be  carried  out.     Tremen- 

doiM  injustice  is  done  from  day  to  day  by  attempts  to  carry  it  out— even 

by  most  conscientious  attempts  to  do  so ;   of  that  I  am  full  sure. 

For  this  rule  or  law  which  is  bo  unjust  to  the  candidates  is  quite  as 
tmjiut  lo  those  who  have  to  select  the  chosen  candidate.  No  position  can 
than  that  of  a  conscientious  man  intrusted  with  such  a  duty. 
as  X  can  see,  a  man  so  placed  must  give  up  his  conscience*  He 
muiit  give  up  his  conscience  and  disobey  the  rule — ^which  I  Lope  ia  usually 
done ;  or  he  must  give  up  his  conscience  and  make  selections,  without  any 
■deqnate  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing. 

Tlijj*  rpstem  has  been  tried,  and  I  think  that  the  Civil  Service  generally 
will  iigree  with  me  in  stating  that  it  has  litiled.     Tlie  matter,  as  I  havu 
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saici,  is  one  of  vital  interest;  and  I  think  tliat  it  belioves  tlie  Civil  Sei 
88  a  body  to  see  that  the  rule  he  al>rogatf  rh  No  one  should  press  for  the 
promotion  of  men  by  aimple  seniority ;  but  I  do  maintain,  that  if  a  man 
be  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  class  to  which  he  has  risen  by  length  of 
service,  he  la  entitltd  to  the  promotion  by  all  equity.  And  I  Tnaintain 
beyond  this,  that  the  advantage  of  the  Civil  Service  generally,  and  of  the 
public  at  large,  will  be  best  consulted  by  giving  such  a  man  the  position 
he  has  earned. 

Then  there  remains  the  third  heading,  undrr  wlilch  we  must  cc»nsider 
the  qtiid  pro  quo — the  payment,  that  is,  with  which  the  countrj^  remune- 
rates its  Civil  Service,  This  heading  concerns  promotion  which  is  not 
ordinary ;  which  does  not,  and  never  did,  and  never  can,  go  with  length 
of  service.  It  concerns  what  we  may  call  staff  appointments,  as  to  which 
the  whole  Civil  Service  is,  I  believe,  agreed  that  they  should  be  given  oa 
the  rewards  of  special  merit.  But  then  the  whole  Civil  Service  is  agreed 
also  that  they  Rhould  be  so  given  to  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  to 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  oaly ;  to  them  and  no  others. 

I  said  that  civil  servants  could  not  become  chancellors^  or  jndga^i,  or 
bishops;  meaning  by  that  that  they  cannot  aspire  to  prizes  so  high  as 
those  to  which  lawyers  and  clergymen  may  rise.  This  is  so.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  there  are  prizes  to  which  they  may  aspire ;  and  these  should 
be  as  much  their  own  by  right,  as  the  bisfhoprics  belong  to  tlie  Church, 
and  the  judgeships  to  the  law.  We  all  know  that  no  power  in  the  British 
Government  could  give  a  man  the  emoluments  of  a  bishop  unless  he  were 
first  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  nor  could  it  make  a  man  a 
judge,  unless  he  had  been  a  harristcn  This  is  imderstood  by  every  child; 
and  the  other  should  be  cqnally  weU  understood. 

Of  all  the  printed  words  I  have  ever  read,  none  have  ever  made  me 
BO  angry  as  certain  words  in  that  report  about  the  Civil  Service.  **  Few 
public  servants,"  the  report  says,  "  would  feel  the  appointment  of  a  bar- 
rister of  known  eminence  and  'nbility  to  some  important  position,  as  a 
slight  or  discouragement  to  themselves,"  I^^ow,  to  ray  thinking,  there  is 
an  arrogance  and  an  impudence  about  that  which  is  astonnding.  The 
writers  of  that  report  had  just  been  pointing  out  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  ambitious  youths  of  the  country  should  be  attracted  to  the  Civil 
Service^  and  had  then  gone  on  to  say,  that  unfortunately  these  ambitious 
youths  had  not  been  forthcoming.  Youths  very  much  the  reverse  had 
been  forthcoming,  and  a  description  is  given  of  the  Civil  Service  which  is 
not  at  a!l  flattering.  Ai^er  that,  in  order  to  encourage  the  clerks  the 
better,  they  give  them  their  opinion  as  to  the  barristers  of  well-known 
emiricnce,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  barristers  of  well-known 
eminence,  and  do  not  at  all  desire  to  oust  them  from  their  peculiar 
Beats  ;  but  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  keep  them — and  all  others, 
except  Civil  servants^ — from  seata  which  should  afford  the  appropriate 
rewards  of  the  Civil  Service. 

1q  the  report,  allusion  is  made  to  the  higher  qualities  of  these  eminent 


i;  vutrnfag^  of  ecmne,  tlia*  bqA  men  would  be  more  fli  At 
pbeee  than  mere  CSvil  •enrants.  But  ikaft  is  aKgoing  in  a 
If  yen  dmj  men  tkeip  Agk%  to  oeitain  rewards,  titej  will  not 
tpoable  thoBBelTea  to  earn  Aoie  rewards.  Tom  do  not  promote  men  in 
the  GiTil  Serviee  to  be  nader-Bocretarieg  beeanie  ikef  are  not  ^ ;  bat  in 
the  nme  brealik  yen  adaiowledge  that  jou  bave  no  men  fit  beoanse  you 
bare  no  lewarda  to  eneonrage  soch  fitneis.  If  men  were  eonfident  that 
they  oould  ike  in  the  CSvil  Serrioe  to  be  tecretaries^  nnder-Beeretaries,  and 
eommiiMoneia;  Aal  they  or  their  bmihren  in  the  Ciril  Servke  most  le 
nbe;  lliat,  by  the  law  of  tiie  service,  no  one  ehw  eonM  bo  rise— I  think 
we  may  say  that  a  snfieient  ameimt  of  eompetenoy  would  be  ftyund. 

But  how  shall  an  officer  make  himself  fit  to  be  a  oolonel,  when,  by 
the  praeCiee  d  the  seryice^  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he  should  ever 
beootae  one. 

And  new  I  would  imsh  to  eaU  attention  to  a  matter  which  afifeets,  not 
the  whole  GiTil  Serriee^  but  a  very  hu^  portion  of  it.  My  chief  objeet 
in  these  remarks — indeed,  I  may  say  my  only  object — has  been  to  assist 
in  raidng  that  profeBBi<m  to  the  lerel  of  other  proftssions.  In  order  that 
this  may  be  dbne  efieotui^fy,  an  earnest  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
remove  from  it  sny  stigma  that  may  attach  to  it  specially.  Now,  there  is 
a  kw  barring  many  of  its  members  firom  certain  rights  of  dtizenship 
winch  I  think  I  may  aafisly  call  absurd  and  vexatious,  and  the  repeal  of 
whidi  they  have,  as  I  think,  a  right  to  demand.  All  members  of  the 
Gvil  Serviee  who  are  conoemed  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  are  forbidden,  under  various  terrible  penalties,  -fi^m  the 
exercise  of  their  franchise  —  from  voting  for  a  member  of  Parliament. 
I  consider  such  a  barrier  to  citizenship  as  that  to  be  a  stigma  on  the 
profession. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  every  man  in  the  Service  is  a  politician.  I  do 
not  much  mind  what  a  man^s  politics  are,  so  that  he  has  got  politics. 
So  that  he  will  concern  himself  with  the  public  welfare  of  his  country 
and  of  his  race,  and  give  his  mind  to  the  matter,  I  do  not  much  care 
whether  I  be  called  upon  to  agree  with  him,  or  to  differ  from  him. 
But  I  don*t  love  a  man  with  whom  I  can  neither  agree  nor  disagree ; 
who  will  say  that  politics  are  nothing  to  him.  Such  a  one  seems  to  me 
to  shirk  the  first  of  a  man*s  duties. 

But  how  is  a  man  to  exercise  his  energy  as  a  politician  in  such 
a  country  as  this,  who  is  ostentatiously  debarred  from  the  ordinary 
political  rights  of  an  Englishman  ?  A  document  is  issued  very  freely 
at  periods  of  a  general  election  among  this  portion  of  the  Civil  Service, 
in  which  their  unfortunate  position  in  this  respect  is  explained  to  them. 
They  are  not  simply  told  that  they  can^t  vote,  but  they  are  assured  that 
if  they  do,  they  will  be  dismissed,  be  fined  in  some  tremendous  sum 
of  money  that  not  half  of  them  can  pay,  and  afi;er  that  imprisoned. 
The  doom  of  the  sinner  sounds  like  some  of  those  terrible  medinval 
punishments  in  which  it  was  thought  by  no  means  enough  to  kill  the 
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guilty  one,  bnt  he  must  be  disembowelled  also,  and  drawn  and  quartered, 
and  lefl  unburied  afterwards.  In  case  that  they  sin  in  this  particular, 
they  are  to  be  visited  with  utter  ruin  and  the  worst  species  of  disgrace, 
for  doing  that  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  do — of  every 
Englishman  who  stands  sufficiently  high  in  the  scale  of  life. 

I  will  not  now  go  at  length  into  the  original  reason  of  this  rule. 
Years  ago,  when  the  law  was  passed,  the  Civil  Service  was  a  very  different 
calling  from  that  which  now  exists.  It  was  very  much  smaller,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  men  who  held  positions  in  revenue  offices  would,  if  they 
had  voted  at  all,  have  been  coerced  to  vote  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  them.  There  may  then  have  been  a  reason  for  the  embargo. 
But  there  can  be  no  such  reason  now. 

I  have  found  no  one  who  would  tell  me  that  there  was  such  reason 
now.  Artizans  in  the  dockyards  vote  ;  and  will  it  be  said  that  clerks  in 
metropolitan  public  offices  are  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment than  they  are  ?  "We  hear  that  they  are  subject  to  such  influence, 
but  no  one  dreams  of  taking  from  them  their  votes.  It  would  be 
monstrous  to  tell  a  body  of  men  who,  combined,  form  the  largest  portion 
of  a  large  profession  in  the  metropolis,  that  they  should  be  so  influenced. 

The  fact,  no  doubt,  is  this:  that  they — ^they  now  in  1861 — ^are  so 
debarred,  not  because  anybody  thinks  it  right,  but  because  the  law  exists. 
And  the  law  will  exist  till  they  make  themselves  heard,  and  make 
it  understood  that  they  wish  to  have  this  stigma  removed  from  them. 
When  they  have  united  in  expressing  such  a  wish,  this  stigma  will  be 
removed. 
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Past  L— Eaely  Days  with  Grind  and  Geindees. 

It  is  now  many  a  long  year  since  I  and  Horace  Saltoim  fonnd  onraelveg 
faclended  one  fine  snmaier  a  day  on  a  luxuriously  mossy  tank  that  over- 
locked  one  of  the  loveliest  dales  of  the  north-west  of  England.  We  had 
achieYed  our  small  triumph,  which,  however,  appeared  magnificent  in  our 
eyea — namely,  we  had  successfully  passed  the  hall  and  the  college  ;  and 
haring  worked  like  men,  we  were  ready  to  play  like  hoys.  So  while  we 
smoked  our  short  pipes  we  philosophized  al'ter  our  crude  fashion  j  pitied 
the  fellows  who  had  been  **spun,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  pronounced 
dogmatically  enough  ou  the  merits  of  the  case. 

We  were  new  at  our  work  then,  and  regarded  the  examiners  as  our 
natural  enemies,  to  be  outwitted,  dodged,  discomfited,  or  at  any  rate  to  he 
drcum vented  somehow ;  forgetting  that  the  balance  of  power  adjusts 
itaelf  even  in  the  dreaded  chamber  of  ordeal,  and  that  the  instinct  of 
feir-play  common  to  all  Englishmen  is  assisted  by  artificial  moans.  For 
instance,  an  examiner  does  not  propose  questions  to  a  pupil  from  his  own 

Ibo«pital,  but  he  sits  by  to  hear  those  whom  he  instructed  undergo  their 
trial,  and  if  they  fail  from  nervousness,  not  inability,  he  is  penuitted  to 
focphun  the  query  lairly  to  them,  and  ascertain  that  thoy  completely 
understand  its  meaning ;  while,  if  they  are  unduly  pressed,  though  he  may 
In — and,  as  man  ia  but  man,  he  probably  often  ijf^in  a  rage,  it  is  always  in 
liis  power  to  torment  his  rival  by  a  little  extra  severity  on  the  other  men ; 
■0  tfcat  even  appealing  to  the  eelfish  part  of  human  nature — and  tliat  is 
perbaps  the  safest,  inasmuch  as  it  is  never  wanting,  but  is  always  there  to 
be  appealed  tc— the  examination^  cannot  be  othervvise  than  conducted  with 
ordinary  justice.  All  this,  however,  as  I  have  said,  we  did  not  reflect  on, 
but  blamed  and  criticized  pretty  freely.  One  gentleman  was  a  sneak, 
another  **  a  pagan,"  and  a  third  **  a  good  fellow,  and  no  mistake.'^ 

As  for  me,  I  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  inotlier^  and  I  need  not 
taj  how  disastrous  to  our  hopes,  and  crnslung  to  the  slender  means 
(already  largely  drawn  on  for  my  necessary  expenses),  a  failure  would 
htfVe  been*     I  recounted  to  Horace  for  the  twentieth  time,  almost  with 

tears  in  my  eyes,  how  I  could  have  wrung  of!*  the  hand  of  old  

In  alieer  gratitude  when  he  interposed,  **Take  courage,  young  gentk^man; 

don't  hurr)\    Do  you  quite  understand  what  Mr. ineims  ?    It  is,"  «&c. 

And  in  a  few  words  a  question  that  had  been  put  in  a  most  involved  and 
Ambigaous  form,  was  made  so  clear  that  it  was  sntisfaciorily  answeretl. 
My  spirits  and  hopes  rose,  and  I  felt  an  int^-rnul  conviction  that  1  should 
g«t  tbrongh.    Well — well  1  ail  that  is  paat  and  gone ;  and  boys  with  ^es 
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Ba  white  as  tlieir  own  alilrts  Have  stood  before  me  since  then.  But  you  may 
be  sure  I  do  not  forget  the  hour  wLen  I  occupied  tKeir  place,  sick  with 
anxiety,  and  my  benrt  tliuinping  ngainst  my  side  as  thcmgh  it  would 
breiik  my  ribs.  And  if  I  see  the  honest  Aice  of  a  piinstjikiiig  lad  hope- 
lessly IroublfcJ^  for  the  sake  of  that  Hiemoty  I  give  him  a  helping  hand, 
or  a  word  of  encouragenicDt.  And  if,  as  will  happen,  youog  fellows 
present  themselves  who  have  been  idle  three-fourths  of  th^-ir  time,  and 
have  frantically  grouiit!  and  crammed  into  them  in  Bix  montha  that  which 
ought  to  have  b<ien  ciircfidJy  acquired  in  live  years  (and  though  tliey  may 
abave  off  their  mousUtchrH,  and  turn  up  their  shirt-coliai-s,  we  do  happen 
to  know  those  young  gentlemen  by  sight),  I  try  that  their  rejection,  which 
ivally  the  fihghtest  regard  for  the  good  of  nmnkintl  rendeis  imperative, 
Fhall  be  accompanied  by  Kuch  words  and  lecommeadations  aa  shall  not 
dispirit  them  from  making  smother,  and  often  a  more  successful,  endeavour. 

But  I  am  digressing,  I  must  ti*j'  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  tall, 
looBe-limbed,  bulky  young  feOoAv  who  was  lounging  by  my  side.  He  pos- 
Besaed  a  massive  aud  exceeding  well-developed  forehead^  a  full  light-grey 
eye  the  iris  of  which  wa^  curioufily  flecked  with  dark  patches,  somewliat 
int?gular  featm'cs,  rather  thin  twitching  lips,  a  complexion  that  wag 
habitually  of  a  muddy  pallor,  and  a  quantity  of  disorderly  hair  of  no 
very  obvious  colour. 

At  fifteen,  Horace  Saltoun  was  a  dull,  heavy  lad,  whose  brain  seemed 
overweighted.  He  waa  as  stupid  in  hia  iiiteOectiial  efforts  as  he  was 
slow  and  clumsy  in  the  active  sports  of  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  the 
despair  of  his  tutors,  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  received  their  re* 
preaches  with  the  most  phlegmatic  stolithty,  and  the  butt  of  his  fellows,  as 
liu*  as  they  dared,  for  his  fists  were  known  to  be  like  sledge-hammers,  and 
his  blows  to  rarely  miss  their  ainu  It  was,  indeed,  said  of  him,  that  as 
ho  never  knew  when  to  begin  fighting,  he  never  knew  when  to  leave  oflT; 
aud  that  slow  as  lie  was  to  be  roused,  he  was  slower  still  to  be  appeased. 
The  head*ma»ter,  however,  differed  from  the  others  in  his  efttimation  of 
the  character  of  young  Horace,  and  was  wont  to  say,  *^  There  is  no  need  to 
Inuiy ;  he  will  get  the  use  of  hia  faculties  all  in  gocxl  time,  and,  God  sparing 
liis  health,  he  will  some  day  be  an  extraorclinnry  man :  he  is  inert,  but 
tJiere  is  great  dormant  power.    With  such  a  head  as  that  1  never  despair," 

The  doctor^s  prediction  seemed  likely  to  i-ealize  itself,  though  not  till 
after  Saltoun  quitted  his  care.  At  nineteen  his  ponderous  powers  came 
into  play,  and  at  twenty-two  he  was  one  of  our  most  rising  analytical 
eheniista,  and  had  distinguisiied  himself  in  microscopic  investigations;  ht 
had  likewise  etlected  one  or  two  small  but  important  improveraenta  in 
certain  philosophicid  apparatus,  the  result  of  which  had  been  to  bring  him 
under  the  favourable  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  the 
day,  while  his  prodigious  ability  in  mental  arithmetic  and  quantitative 
analysts  had  already  caused  him  to  be  looked  on  as  no  mean  authority. 
I  oan  see  him  now  as  he  used  to  sit  in  his  student  days  in  the  front 
rack  at  the  keture,  apparcnUy  utterly  dead  to  all  that  ^vas  going  on  around 
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bizB,  with  his  hqge  ahonlderB  up  to  his  ears,  his  e3re8  half  doeed,  and  his 
head  resting  on  his  hand,  until  he  resembled  a  great  contempladTe  alodu 
But  if  a  knotty  point  or  a  contested  theory  were  started,  he  would  show 
signs  of  life,  move  incesaantl j  on  his  seat,  run  his  fingers  throngh  his 
long  nntidj  locks,  wake  np,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  ^>ace  of  time  he 
had  sified  and  digested  the  information,  added  one  or  two  odd-looking 
hieroglyphics  to  those  that  already  adorned  his  note-book,  and  would  then 
relapse  into  his  former  sluggish  attitude. 

Aa  the  intellectual  dulness  which  characterized  his  boyhood  utterly 
disappeared,  so  did  his  moral  disposition  undeigo  a  marked  change.  The 
phlegmatic  tone  Tanished;  he  became  more  diffusive  in  kindness  and 
more  sensitive  to  rebuke,  more  ready  to  love  or  hate,  to  rejoice  or  to 
mourn,  and,  as  a  consequence,  proportionably  more  popular.  As  a  student 
he  was  a  reckless  liver,  drawing  imsparingly  on  his  health  and  his  braina. 
Whether  it  were  boating  or  reading,  fighting  or  gambling,  a  daring  expe- 
riment in  suigery  or  a  night  expedition  to  procure  anatomical  subjects^ 
a  war  among  the  dons  or  a  row  with  the  Thames  watermen  (at  aU  times 
roug^  customers),  no  man  threw  himself  into  the  ring  with  such  haste 
and  zeal  as  Saltoun.  His  rough,  natural  eloquence,  and  his  iron  power  of 
endurance,  made  him  an  invariable  boon  companion ;  for  he  seemed  to  be 
indifferent  to  heated  rooms  and  abominable  smells ;  and  the  longest  oigie 
failed  to  exhaust  him,  for  he  apparently  postponed  sleep  at  will,  and  sum- 
moned it  at  his  own  pleasure. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  said  before  that  the  lower  part  of  his  head 
and  face  was  inferior  to  the  upper,  and  even  somewhat  animal  in  the 
expression;  and  from  this  there  ran  a  certain  tendency  to  coarseness 
which  marred  the  harmony  of  the  impression  given  by  his  whole  appear- 
ance. He,  nevertheless,  had  bii  imi)uLses  under  strict  control :  he  never 
touched  any  spirituous  liquor,  and  none  of  us  ever  saw  him  deviate  from 
what  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  resolution  on  this  point;  he  was,  however,  a 
votary  of  tobacco,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  all  games  of  chance ;  so  that 
he  had  weaknesses  enough  to  compensate  for  his  temperance  in  other 
respects.  Gambling,  however,  he  renounced  in  a  great  measure ;  and 
after  he  commenced  his  professional  career,  he  did  so  entirely,  alleging 
he  had  not  time  for  it.  In  one  department  of  medical  student-life  he 
won  laurels.  His  invariable  and  unselfish  kindness  to  the  poor;  his 
persevering  attention;  his  constant  readiness  to  give  up  his  time  and 
pleasure  for  their  benefit,  made  liim  regarded  almost  as  a  deity  among 
them ;  and  **  yoimg  Dr.  Saltoun  "  had  been  reported  to  many  of  his  supe- 
riors long  bt'fc>re  he  had  aojuired  the  legal  licence  to  cure  or  kill.  He 
tiiU,s  i;ii<l  tiii'  k'Undaiion  (fa  large,  though,  perhaps,  not  lucrative  practice. 

lie  did  iK't,  as  Las  l>cen  said,  neglect  his  books;  but  he  profited  more 
by  direct  experience  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  In  these  matters  he 
passed  his  fellows,  as  one  wave  will  occasionally  head  all  the  rest,  and  roll 
fiir  beyond  that  thin  line  of  froth  which  marks  on  the  sand  the  ^)ent  force 
of  the  others.    What  he  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might;  but  it  was 
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generalJy  trntcd  by  a  certain  pervading  recklessness;  and  from  the  time 
when  his  intellect  first  seemed  to  rcf^pond  to  tlie  cidls  which  were  made 
on  it,  in  all  liia  ways  lliere  was  a  soiiietlung  which  betrayed  the  craving 
instinct  for  excitement  wbicli  seeracd  to  he  a  conipoiient  of  his  clianged 
character.  Like  most  temperament**  of  this  order,  his  spirits  were 
siilject  to  great  altemations :  he  had  fits  of  gloom^  of  ill-will  to  par- 
ticular individuak,  and  gi'cat  irresolution  in  adopting  any  plan,  Whtlher 
it  was  that  his  mind  was  too  divided  to  fix  on  any  line  of  action,  and  that 
he  anticipated  a  failure ;  or  that  his  too  highly  taxed  phj^sical  etrength 
encouraged  a  regretful  state  of  mind ;  or  that  the  voluntary  power  was 
too  much  enfeebled  to  be  exerted  with  effect,  cannot  be  safely  prtmounccd 
on;  but  at  these  seasons  he  was  unlike  himself,  moody  and  taciturn  in 
society,  and  in  gesture  irritable  and  petulant.  But,  with  all  his  faulL*«,  he 
was  pre-eminently  generous,  hiinihle-niindtd,  and  truthful,  ever  ready 
to  see  merit,  and  slow  to  believe  evil;  and  our  intimacy  as  schoolboys 
and  fellow-students  laid  the  fuondatioa  of  a  friendship  which  ailer  years 
cemented  into  an  abiding  affection. 

So  much  for  my  companion :  and  if  I  have  appeared  to  sketch  his 
character  at  a  greater  length  than  requisite,  it  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  his  peculiarities  prominently  before  tlie 
reader,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  after  troubles  of  his  career. 

Below  the  mossy  bank  on  which  Horace  aud  1  reclined,  was  a  cascade, 
rather  celebrated  in  those  parts.  The  water  came  pouring  over  the  full 
in  foaming  torrents ;  and,  once  in  that  deip,  tuibid  hollow,  they  revolved 
round  and  round,  as  liJb  does  in  large  towns,  like  thick,  boiliitg  scum  ; 
then  the  spots  of  discoloured  foam  congregated  sullenly^  those  that 
escaped  fA\  over  a  few  stones  into  a  rapid^  clear  brook,  and  were  carried 
swiftly  out  of  hearing  of  the  din  and  tunuik  above.  Opposite  to  us 
rose  a  hdl,  clothed  tu  its  very  summit  with  birch,  alder,  holly,  fur^e 
and  fern ;  Ix^yond  it,  to  the  right,  lay  a  plain,  dot  led  over  with  isfdated 
rocks,  of  that  peculiar  co£Sn-like  shape  which  so  often  indicates  the 
limestone  formation ;  and  stretching  away  from  tins,  hiy  range  after 
range  of  those  broad,  lofty  mountains  which  guard  our  native  dalea: 
indented,  scored  steppes  of  Btone  formed  frequent  distinct  lines  of  teriaceft, 
some  of  which  must  !iave  been  upwards  of  sixty  feet  in  dtpth.  A  dark 
strip  of  pine  formed  an  angle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  tlie  anmlt 
expanse  of  sky  which  was  viiiible  through  this  angle  marked  the  pass  of 
the  **  Grip  Hag." 

After  smoking  for  a  considerable  time  In  silence,  T  slipped  from  m^ 
seat,  and »  making  my  way  among  the  tangled  lrran<  lies  of  the  ^tnuled 
trees  and  over  the  rough  blocks  of  stone,  I  riaclu  d  tiie  river,  and,  filling 
my  horn  with  the  sparkling  water,  mixed  it  with  mme  whisky,  suj^pt^srd 
to  be  of  pi  culiar  excellence,  which  1  had  procured  on  my  road.  I  fossetl 
it  off,  half  filled  it  sLpiin,  and,  scrambling  up,  rejoined  Horace,  and,  wiCh 
the  foolish  ideaof  vanqnif*liing  his  dt^termined  practice  of  drinking  nothing 
but  water,  I  proceeded  to  mix  lor  him.     At  first  he  refused;  but  when 
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ike  odour  from  the  flnsk  was  wafted  into  hia  nostrils^  lie  wnrered,  and  at 

hut  aequmc^,  with  an  odd  grimace.     *'  If  I  muit  take  if,  Paul^  give  me 

Kit  Beat,"     I  complied,  and  poured  the  yellow,  fragrant  liquid  out  alone. 

VAs  I  placed  the  horn  in  his  hand,  I  was  stnick  by  the  greedy,  anxious 

H  expression  of  his  eyes.     He  held  it  for  an  instant  to  his  lips,  and  then, 

B  without  touching  the  liquor,  jerked  the  horn  and  ita  content*  into  the 

H]ittl«  river,  whero^  after  a  (kw  botbinga  about,  it  proceeded  on  its  brief 

and  uneven  voyage,     "  What  an  ass  you  are,  Horace  ! "  I  said,  heatedly. 

'*  I  daresay  I  am,"  he  replied,  twisting  hia  face  into  a  hornble  con- 

Ilortioii.  "  But  I  ahould  have  been  a  greater  ass  if  I  had  tasted  that  Btuff. 
Btmjf  old  fellow,  don^t  bo  waxy,  when  I  tell  you  why,  by  a  safe  inapira- 
tioo,  I  threw  it  out  of  my  reach.  I  filiall  tell  you  what  I  never  trusted  to 
any  human  bting  before,  ami  you  will  change  your  mind  about  me,  or  I 
am  far  wromg.  They  say  every  house  haa  ita  skeleton.  Now,  intoxicating 
liquon  Imve  been  the  bane  of  my  family.  We  have,  most  of  ua,  a  morbid 
propeosity  to  drink  anything,  no  matter  what,  provided  it  intoxicates  us* 
I  don't  aay  we  all  have  it;  but  we  never  know  in  which  of  us  it  ia  to 
break  out.  We  don't  di'ink  for  drinkee^  as  the  black  man  Bayji,  but  for 
druMke$.  It'ft  no  outbreak  of  convivial  cheer,  but  a  mad,  animal  iusttnct 
lor  tditiiy  axceaa.  My  grandfather  was  hardly  ever  seen  drynk  :  amid 
the  excesses  io  common  in  those  days,  when  three-hottlc  men  abounded, 
he  was  singular  by  his  abstemiousnes.*!  j  but  at  isolated  periods,  when 
qQiC#  ak)iie)  he  took  the  most  awful  dosed  of  raw  spirits :  he  craved  the 
pojion  with  a  fatal  obstinacy,  and  obtained  it  by  a  marvellous  cunning  j 
Hid  Ilia  very  sobriety  in  public  made   it  an   easier  matter  for  him  to 

IiliQghter  himself  unprcvenfed  in  private.  He  died  in  a  madhouse*  My 
uncle  exliibited  the  same  tendency :  he  cut  hia  own  throat.  My  father 
wrn^  all  hi*  life,  a  rigid  water-drinker ;  be  was  not  a  long-lived  man,  but 
when  he  was  made  aware  that  hia  end  was  approaching,  he  called  me  to 
hia  bedside,  detailed  these  terrible  parti ciilars,  and  warned  me,  in  words 
that  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  Bince  then  I  have  never 
tasted  wine  or  spirits :  in  ikct,  ifmi  know  how  strictly  I  have  abstained. 
But  fometimee,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  I  have  been  previously  over- 
worked, or  worried  and  anxious,  I  have  felt  the  most  awful  craving  for 
1  stimulant  \  and  I  have  broken  out  into  a  cold  sweat  -with  terror,  lest  the 
fiend  was  come  to  take  possession,  and  the  family  degradation  about  to 
break  out  in  my  person.  At  those  times  I  could  fancy  that  the  very 
iOfiit  of  spirits  would  be  enough  to  make  ray  resolution  vanish  into  thin 
air*     It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  mo^t  infernal  compounds — British  gin,  or 

•  sptrita  of  wine — anything,  in  «hort,  that  would  excite  me,  would  be  drunk 
to  th«  dregs,  as  if  it  were  nectar.  With  such  a  history  to  my  back,  Paul, 
Tou,  for  one,  will  never  blame  me  for  avoiding  that  which  is  to  me  the 
accursed  thing." 

**  Nay,  old  fellow,"  was  my  answer;  **if  I  had  known  this,  you  may 
trait  me,  Td  sooner  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  have  pressed  it 
CO  you.'* 
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There  ia  more  generosity  and  frank  gympatLy  in  youth  than  in  afier 
years:  bad  wc.  both  come  to  ripe  manhood,  perhaps  Horace  would  have 
hcsitcated  to  make  this  confession*  As  it  was,  the  mutual  knowledge  of  it 
only  cemented  more  firmly  our  iiiendship ;  and  bis  very  distrust  of  him- 
self lent  him,  in  mj  eyes,  a  deeper  interest. 

Shortly  after  tliis  period,  fortune  separated  us;  Saltoun  remained  in 
England,  while  I  was  apt>ointed  surgeon  t^  an  East  Indiaman.  We  kept  up 
a  correspondence  J  though  of  course  at  intervals. 

Meanwiiile  circumstances  oceurred  that  made  me  anxious  to  quit  the 
naval  service.  It  did  not  suit  me  for  many  reasons :  tlie  faciHties  affi^rded 
to  young  medical  officers  were  limited  in  extent,  and  very  rarely  vouch- 
safed at  all  J  moreover,  the  life  was  to  me  an  intolerably  idle  one  :  often 
for  days  becalmed  in  the  blue  Indian  seas,  beneath  a  tropic4il  sun,  and 
with  a  thermometer  98°  in  the  sliadei  our  sole  endeavours  seemed  directed 
to  invent  what  mightj  if  possible,  keep  us  cooL  My  business  was  in 
general  of  the  lightest  description,  and  there  was  much  to  see  and  observe 
in  the  faaliiona  and  manners  of  the  passengers,  some  of  wliich  were 
amusing  enough.     Still  there  waa  a  monotony  about  it  alL 

I  speiik,  be  it  remembered,  of  things  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago, 
at  which  time  tliere  was  a  muck  greater  approximation  to  similarity  in 
the  character  and  appearance  of  those  who  went  out.  They  were  all 
people  who  were  descended  from  those  connected  with  India  by  ties  of 
diifercnt  kinds;  they  Lad  been  bred  to  look  forward  to  it,  if  not  as  their 
Kome,  at  least  as  their  appointed  sphere,  wherein  to  earn  a  fortune  or  win 
a  husband  :  and  there  was  by  no  means  that  bitter  and  contemptuous 
mode  of  speaking  of  the  natives  which  has  of  late  years  become  the 
iashion.  About  four  years  after  I  entered  I  was  invalided,  with  leave  of 
absence  for  some  months.  I  resolved  not  to  sail  again  if  I  could  avoid 
it,  but  endeavour,  instead,  to  obtain  the  Buperintendence  of  some  establish- 
ment for  the  insane,  and  devote  myself  entirely  to  the  psychological  branch 
of  my  profession,  for  which  I  had  always  felt  a  strong  preference. 

While  I  was  recruiting  my  health  in  one  of  the  watering-places  in 
the  south-west  of  England,  busied  in  plans  and  correspondence,  I  got  a 
letter  from  Horace,  and  found  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  residing 
temporarily  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  furthermore  he  reqnired  me  to 
call  on  them.  He  gave  me  a  flourishing  account  of  his  own  afiairs:  his 
practice  was  already  large,  his  private  pupils  were  rapidly  increasing,  and 

he  had  received  a  hint  that  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at Hospital 

was  open  to  bis  acceptance.  Moreover,  he  thought  he  had  heard  of  some- 
thing which  would  exactly  meet  my  requirements.  Many  more  warm  and 
kind-hearted  things  be  said,  winch  showed  to  me  that  his  disposition  wa« 
xmaltered,  and  be  concluded  by  enclosing  the  address  of  a  well-known 
physician  who  proposed  to  resign  the  active  duties  of  bis  establishment 
in  favour  of  a  younger  man.  The  idea  pleased  me  much,  chiming  in  as  it 
did  with  my  secret  wishes,  and  1  wrote  respecting  it  without  an  hour's 
delay. 


I 


I 


Tliat  evening,  ailer  a  bard  day's  work,  I  Lad  just  seated  myself  mih  a 
new  number  of  the  **  Blue  and  Yellow  '*  quarterly,  then  in  the  zenith  of 
its  iame,  and  was  deep  in  one  of  its  brilliant  and  slashing  articles^  when  a 
note,  the  handwriting  of  which  was  not  familiar  to  me,  was^  placed  in  niy 
Iiaod.  It  was  marked  urgent,  I  could  hardly  guess  what  should  procure 
such  A  smnmons  for  a  poor  invalid  medical  officer,  and  I  haslily  mastei'ed 
ita  oootenta.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Saltoun^  and  contained  a  hurried  request 
to  me,  as  the  friend  of  her  fton,  to  lose  no  time  in  repairing  to  her  house, 
as  her  daughter,  suffering  under  a  feverish  attack,  had  become  rapidly 
worse,  and  was  now  delirious :  would  I  follow  the  messenger  forthwith  ? 
Of  coiurae  I  hastened  to  dismiss  the  Edmbur'ghf  and  set  out  immediately, 
wcmdering  meanwhile  how  it  had  happened  tliat  a  medical  man  Lad  not 
been  called  in  before,  and  whether  they  had  sent  for  Horace.  No  doubt 
he  had  named  me  to  his  mother,  and  hence  the  application. 

The  stars  looked  down  steadily,  the  air  was  of  an  oppressive  sultriness, 
and  the  sky  of  that  deep  blue  which  almost  reminds  one  of  southern 
climes,  as  I  listened  to  the  echo  of  our  steps  while  the  boy  and  I  paced 
along  the  solitary  road,  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the  many  nights 
when,  almost  smothered^  I  had  leaned  out  of  my  little  cabin  window 
trying  vainly  to  get  a  breath  of  air,  or  at  last,  totally  unable  to  sleep, 
qtutted  the  berth  aud  spent  the  night  on  deck  io  company  with  tlie  officer 
of  the  watch,  enjoying  the  strange  cairn  beauty  of  night  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Amid  thoughts  like  these  I  was  called  back  to  business  by 
tbe  servant  stopping  at  the  iron  gates  of  a  low  white  house  which  stood 
in  iome  pleasure-grounds  :  these,  diough  only  of  limited  extent,  were  laid 
out  with  much  taste.  As  we  proceeded  up  the  sliort  avenue,  I  observed 
that  the  two  upper  windows  were  open  from  the  top  only,  and  that  the 
room  was  apparently  lighted  up ;  the  blinds,  however,  were  drawn  down, 
and  were  flapping  idly  to  and  fro,  and  I  could  perceive  the  shadow  of  a 
woman^a  figure  passing  hastily  backwards  and  forwards.  In  a  minute 
after  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Saltoun.  She  was  a  good  deal  altered 
■mee  the  days  when  slie  had  welcomed  me,  then  a  mere  boy,  to  her  house. 
She  waa  still  a  fine-looking  woman,  with  a  pair  of  gentle  eyes,  and  a 
natural  graciousnejss  of  manner  which  was  very  winning.  She  professed 
to  recal  mj  face  at  once,  and  welcomed  me  with  much  kindness. 

•'  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  my  dear  Paul — 1  must  call  you  doctor, 
now.  You  w^ill  perhaps  feel  surprised  at  this  hurried  message,  but  we 
have  only  recently  settled  in  this  neiglibourhood,  and  hearing  from  Horace 
that  you  were  here  aJao,  he  begged  we  would  find  you  out  j  and  I  am 
glad  to  do  so,  tliough  this  la  a  melancholy  occasion.'* 

I  mentioned  the  substance  of  his  letter,  and  added  my  regreta  as  to 
her  daughter's  illness. 

^  Yedf  Emily's  illness  seems  more  serious  than  I  anticipated,  so  I 
decided  on  sending  for  you  in  your  medical  capacity,"  I  expressed  suitable 
acknowledgment.  "  Nay,  it  is  very  pleasant  when  a  physician  is  aUo  a 
(riend.     I  have  sent  express  for  lii>race/' 
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**  And  when  nrjay  we  look  for  hm  ?  ^' 

**  Not  before  to-morrow^  I  foar," 

Tbe  poor  lady  ae^med  a  good  deal  f!un"red  ;  and  I  noticed,  or  fancic 
I  did  J  a  Blight  ht^Bitation  of  speech  and  a  hardly  perceptible  expreasion  of 
the  fac^  which  induced  me  to  suppose  she  had  recently  experienced  a 
threatening  of  paralysis.  I  inqnired  whether  it  would  iiot  be  advisable 
for  nie  at  once  to  «e^  Mha  Saltonn,  She  rang  the  bell,  pent  for  Miss 
Emily'fi  maid,  and  then  purRurd  the  converitation* 

*'  Mdlle.  Justine  is  an  invaluable  perRon ;  I  hardly  know  what  we  should 
have  done  without  her :  unfortunately  she  doos  not  upeak  English,  but  even 
with  that  drawback  elie  ifl  quite  a  treasure." 

I  made  no  comment  on  thiw,  as  1  have  a  iecrct  averfiion  to  treasurea^ 
of  this  description. 

"And  how  have  you  kept  your  own  health,  Mrs.  Saltonn?  '* 

**  Oh,  I  have  not  been  very  strong  j  Emily  ha^  been  for  aome  time 
very  far  from  weO,  and  in  etrangely  une^^en  spirits.** 

I  did  not  Jike  to  hazard  the  direct  inquiry,  which  is  nevertheleas  the 
firet  real  thought  of  every  experienced  medical  roan;  "  Haa  ahe  any 
known  cause  for  mental  disquiet?"  but  substituted,  *' Have  her  spirits 
always  been  so  variable  ?  '* 

"No:  yesterday  she  really  alarmed  me^  but  she  was  exceedingly 
opposed  to  having  advice.  Justine,  too,  thought  it  unnecessary,  so  that  I  am 
now  too  sensible  that  I  have  delayed  it  longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done/* 
continued  the  poor  lady.  "To-night  she  is  quite  delirious,  and  frightened 
me  fad1y«  I  am  not  often  able  to  go  upstairs/*  she  added,  with  a  calm^ 
pleasant  smile,  **  and  my  old  limbs  rpmind  mo  that  the  days  are  gone  by, 
never  to  return,  when  three  or  four  flights  of  steps  were  as  nothing  to  meJ' 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Mdlle,  Justine  entered*  She  was 
a  middle- aged,  firmly -built,  olive-complexioned  woman,  with  a  pair  of 
fine  dark  eyes  beneath  strongly  defined  black  brows,  a  thin-lipped  and 
rather  wide  mouth,  with  that  square  iron-looking  jaw  so  often  seen  in 
Frenchwomen  of  the  lower  class.  Not  one  moment  elapsed  before  1 
felt  positive  I  had  seen  that  face  before  in  other  scenes,  and  taxed  my 
memory  to  recollect  where. 

**  Had  madame  called  her?"  she  inquired  in  French.  "Yea,  Justine/' 
Mrs,  8alt.oun  replied  in  the  same  Iftngniage ;  "  is  my  daughter  prepared 
to  see  the  doctor  7  "     "  Assuredlyj  madame." 

**  Is  MdJle.  Louise  the  sole  attendant  on  Miss  Saltoun  ?  "  I  asked, 
remembering  what  I  had  been  told,  that  the  waiting-maid  did  not  under- 
stand English. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  hardly  leaves  her  for  an  instant." 

Ju5tine*B  eyes  flickered,  and  then  turned  with  a  strady,  and  I  thought, 
rather  insolent  glance  on  me.  I  was  not  duped ;  she  understood  EngUsh 
aa  well  as  I  did,  of  that  I  was  clear. 

"  Her  name  is  Justine,  not  Louiae,**  replied  Mrs,  Saltown,  iunoaently  S 
"  but  it's  no  matter."  1 


Justino  vS!SES3  im»tanter;  and  d^irted  upstulrs^  ^itb  a Bingulax alacrity, 
TLe  old  ladj  leaned  on  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded  slowly  to  aaceud  tlic 
Blaircase.  As  we  approached  the  chambcir  door,  I  hmrd  a  husty  exclo* 
rastdoo  in  Frendi,  then  a  low  mutt^riiig^  and  a  groan, 

I  had  lefl  Mi^  Soltoiin  a  Uttle  gh  1  of  ttin  years  old^  and  should  cerUmly 
imrdly  have  recognized  her  at  iiist  sight,  Sh\d  was  in  bed,  I  could  trace 
congiderablc  re^iemblance  to  Horace  in  her  expreagive  and  irregular 
i«atuiB«  I  Uiere  was  a  good  deal,  too,  of  the  same  pi*omise  of  mental  power 
•bout  the  bead,  but  it  was  bo  far  refined  down  as  to  make  Iier  a  woman 
iiiiDOst  handsome,  and  certainly  attractive  in  no  ordinary  degree,  lier 
laog  hair  lay  loose  and  in  disorder  about  the  pillow ;  her  arms  were  out- 
ride the  sheets,  which  I  observed  by  the  way  were  firmly  swathed  and 
bfl&ded  down  to  the  bed.  lier  eyefi  wtsre  gU^ening,  and  their  expression 
was  full  of  a  sort  of  expectant  fear.  She  made  i^everal  attempts  to  spring 
up,  but  Justine  held  her  forcibly  but  quietly  down.  There  was  some- 
thing about  it  all  I  thought  very  peculiar,  1  proceeded  to  feel  her  puke. 
Oh,  that  valuable  minute  which  is  allowed  to  us»  when  with  watch  in 
hand  wc  have  time  to  think,  if  we  only  preserve  that  absorbed  expresmou 
which  is  necessary  I  I  quickly  ran  over  the  S}'mptoms  in  my  mind, 
eBI)ecially  the  tremulous  motion  of  tlie  head,  and  the  twitching  of  the 
ejelida.  Aa  I  sat  perfectly  still,  holding  my  fingers  on  the  wrist,  1  was 
aware  that  I  had  long  exceeded  the  single  njinute,  imd  I  could  feel  that 
Mdlle,  Justine  was  watching  me  with  ill- dib^m bled  anxiety.  I  quickly 
mftd^  up  zny  mind  bow  to  act. 

"  Wlmt  food  bos  Miss  fckltoun  taken  ?  "  I  asked  in  EngHsh,  of  Justine. 

She  referred  to  Mrs,  Saltoiin,  who  repeated  the  question  in  French, 
wh«D  the  maid  condescended  to  reply  in  the  same  knguaget — 

'^  Oh,  y<^  little :  for  the  last  six  weeks,  lesa  and  leas," 

**  Yes;  and  what  liquids?  ^*     (Again  her  eye  ilickered*) 
.0^    Mrs.    8altoua    repUed    for   her,—"  Chiefly    soda-water,    Bonietimes 

»Bade."  The  look  of  uneasinesa  wore  otf  Justine's  countenance,  as 
Ura.  Saltoun  said  tins. 

Now  of  two  things  I  had  gradually  become  convinced  duiing  these 
ftw  minutes ;  one  was,  that  the  name  of  Justine  was  assumed  for  some 
reason  or  other,  and  that  1  liad  known  tlie  attendant  in  very  different 
circiiiflstaAcefe  as  **  Louise*;  "  the  other  wati,  that  tliis  being  the  case,  alie 
Uiiderbtood  English  as  well  as  1  did.  Granting  tlm^  and  that  she  was 
«inwo  of  my  discoveries,  I  should  have  a  pretty  strong  hold  on  her. 

I  Walked  to  the  window  and  tried  to  open  the  lower  part,  but  fotmd  it 
was  nailed  iast  down.  Good.  Evidently  Justine,  who  knew  more  about 
it  ihim  any  of  us,  hud  taken  the  same  view  of  the  case  tliat  presented  itself 
|p  mc  She  came  forward  with  acme  explanation.  **Do  not  apologize, 
toiMkinoitfell^,'^  I  Bftid  ;  **  you  have  done  quite  right :  1  am  aware  of  your 
nftion*^*  I  drew  a  httle  writing- table  to  me,  and  began  a  prescription, 
mod  wrote  also  a  note  to  a  medical  friend  on  whom  I  could  depend, 
guesting  him  to  send  me  jm«tantly  a  trustworthy  iiuims     Aa  I  was 
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tlni3  cngngccl^  Miss  Saltoun  raised  liea'self  gently  up  and  peered  over  the 
«idc  of  the  bed.  A  nervous  tremor  ran  througli  her  w]iole  body,  mid 
her  face  wore  an  expression  of  abject  terror. 

"  There  is  somelhing  black/'  &he  Baid  to  me.  '^  A  horrid,  crawling, 
twisting  black  thing  imder  my  bed.  I  wish  you  could  take  it  away  ;  it 
cornea  up  to  me  constantly  :  cWt  it  be  removed  7  it  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted  to  stay,"  elie  added,  cowering  back  into  her  bed. 

"  Be  comforted,'*  I  Baid ;  **  I'll  have  it  removed,  and  the  whole  room 
cleiired  out*  Fll  see  that  it  does  not  annoy  you.  Mrs,  Saltoun,  wiO  you 
be  so  good  as  to  send  off  these  two  notes  immediately ;  I  will  wait  here 
until  the  messenger  returns*  How  long  did  you  Bay  it  woiild  be  before 
Homce  will  be  here  ?  " 

**  He  cannot  come  before  morning,"  she  answered*  *^  But  surely  ray 
poor  cliild  wanders  Btrnngely.  Do  you  suppose  tiie  fever  ia  infectious  ?  Is 
not  ddirium  a  sign  of  danger  V^ 

**  Not  necessarily  bo,  my  dear  madam.  As  to  itH  being  infections,  I 
cannot  pronounce  detinitcly  at  this  stage ;  but,  decidedly,  no  one  who  has 
not  been  previously  in  attendance  should  be  much  in  the  room.'^  (I  did 
this  to  prevent  Miss  Saltoun  being  seen  by  more  eyes  than  needful.) 
"  Mdlle.  Juytine  looks  a  little  knocked  up,  I  have  Rent  for  assistance, 
which  I  doubt  not  will  be  very  acceptable  to  her ;  she  must  reqiure 
relief**  I  gave  her  a  keen  glance,  which  she  returned  mth  a  stare  of 
considerably  leas  perfect  eiFronteiy  than  before.  **  With  your  permission, 
Mrs,  Saltoun,  Fll  speak  to  her  fur  a  moment."  "Step  this  way,  made- 
moiselle,'* I  said  to  her  in  French.  She  followed  me,  rather  unwillingly, 
into  the  next  room.  I  turned  sharply  round  on  her  as  soon  as  we  were  out 
of  hearing,  and  said  abruptly  in  English  :  *-  NoWj  your  young  mistress  has 
not  got  a  fever,  you  know;  what  has  she  been  in  the  haUt  of  drinking?" 

^^Jene  comprends  past^  monstatrt''  she  replied. 

I  repeated  the  question,  wilh  the  same  result*  '^If  ^mt  don't  under- 
ad,''  I  said,  very  slowly,  **  I  do.  Mademoiselle,  /  understand  that  your 
name  is  not  Justine,  but  Louise ;  and  that  you  speak  and  comprehend 
English  perfectly,     A^oWi  what  has  your  mistress  been  drinking  ?  " 

**  It  is  as  I  had  the  honour  of  telling  monsieur,**  she  said  in  English, 
perfectly  unabashed ;  "tea  and  soda-water  or  lemonade.'* 

Now  on  earth  there  ia  no  race  of  people  who  lie  more  audaciously  than 
the  French :  they  attach  bo  little  regard  to  truth  that  detection  causes 
them  no  shame ;  and  of  all  liars,  perhaps  a  French  Abigail  ia  most  lit 
home  in  this  art ;  but  then  stupidity  is  not  among  her  faults — and  if  she 
can  clearly  perceive  it  is  to  her  own  interest  to  retraoe  her  steps,  she  has 
neither  shame  nor  dignity  to  prevent  her  doing  bo, 

**  Now,  Louise/*  I  said,  **  this  won't  do.  I  will  not  inform  Mra.  Sal- 
toun, if  you  will  tell  the  truth  for  once ;  and  if  you  can't^  or  won't,  I'll  get 
you  discharged  before  I  leave  this  house.  What  is  it  your  mistress  has 
been  drinking  ?  " 

"  Moti  Dieu!  qtie  saii-jef*^  Bhe  waa  oommencing. 
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'  Speak  English,  if  yon  please,'*  I  said. 

"  Ether,  eau-de-Cologne,  gpirits  of  lavender.'* 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  that;  but  that  is  not  all.  What  is  it  she  lias  had 
that  you  buy  and  bring  in  quietly?"  I  aaid  this  on  supposition,  but  I 
saw  I  had  hit  on  the  trtith. 

"  Gin,  since  you  mil  have  it,  monsieur.  She  has  been  a  little  ill 
before,  but  never  so  bad  as  this*"  Here  she  relapsed  into  mendacitj%  and 
declared  how  unwillingly  she  had  consented  to  procure  the  liquor ;  how 
much  pain  it  cost  her  to  do  so,  with  other  items  exculpatory,  which  I 
interrupted, 

**  How  long  have  these  fits  of  drinking  lasted  ?'* 

**  About  three  weeks/* 

**  Good ;  now,  that  wUI  do.  I  need  not  advise  you  to  keep  your  own 
cxyunseU  You  must  stay  with  your  young  mistress  iintil  the  nurse  arrives. 
You  have  nailed  down  the  window,  I  perceived  ;  tlmt  was  a  vei'y  happy 
precaution,  and  proves  that  you  knew  what  it  was  all  about*  Keep  her 
from  jumping  out  of  bed,  if  possible ;  and  don*t  leave  her  for  an  instant, 
undex  any  pretence  whatsoever.  It  is  as  much  as  her  life  and  your  place 
are  worth  put  together." 

1  administered  the  proper  medicines,  and  by  the  time  that  the  nurse 
(a  vigiknt,  reserved-looking  individual)  made  her  appearance,  I  had  the 
■atififsction  of  finding  that  my  patient  appe^ared  inclined  to  sleep,  and  that 
the  fraghtiiiUy  ii'ritable  state  of  the  nervous  syateni  showed  symptoms  of 
■ttbnuttiog  to  the  remedies. 

Horace  arrived  early  the  next  morning,  and  I  found  him  in  the  room 
with  his  mother  when  I  fiaid  my  visit,  I  shook  hands  with  liim,  and,  of 
eoiirse,  my  first  inquiry  was  whether  Miss  Saltoun  had  slept.  It  was  a 
real  relief  to  me  when  I  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  imdcr 
the  circumstances  I  naturally  attributed  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
hct. 

•*  Excuse  me,  Paul,'*  Horace  broke  in,  "  but  I  think  you  must  be  mad, 
if,  as  I  am  told,  Emily  has  a  fever,  and  you  are  prescribing  morphia, 
brandy,  and  ammonia." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a  very  poor  attempt,  for  Mrs,  Saltoun  was 
looking  anxiously  and  nervously  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Fm  open  to  correction,  Horace.  However,  she  appears  to  be  better ; 
and  we  will  have  a  consultation/*  I  took  his  arm,  and  we  went  out 
together.     **  You  have  not  awakened  her,  have  you  ?  *' 

**  No,  not  I,"  he  replied;  **  I  only  just  saw  her,  without  disturbing 
her  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  tasted  the  medicines,  which  struck  me  as 
very  oddly  chotsen  for  this  particular  case ;  *'  and  he  fixed  on  me  an  angry 
and  8us|>icious  eye 

How  was  I  to  break  the  painful  truth  to  the  poor  fellow  ?  I  durst  not 
diaKmble:  indeed  it  could  have  answered  no  good  purpose,  so  I  said  at 
once,  **  Horace,  it  is  better  that  you  should  know  the  fiict.  It  is  not  a 
rer  under  which  your  sister  is  suifering,  it  is  a  slight  attack  of  delirium 
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tremens; "  and  I  proceeded  to  give  Ixim  the  substance  of  what  I  Lad  extmcted 
from  Justine.  He  wliiteDcd  visibly,  as  I  spoke,  and  las  kuitt<^d  brows 
and  twitching  lips  testified  how  terribly  be  was  shaken, 

"  That  ft*lal  madness  1 "  he  gasped,  and  the  dixjpa  of  perspiration  stood 
on  his  forehead.  "  Of  course,  the  first  thing  is  to  difichargtJ  Justine*  But 
I  dare  not  tell  my  mother;  it  woidd  kill  her.  And  yet  how  to  account  for 
it  ?     Do  you  thiok  I  can  conceal  the  worst  part  of  the  affair?'^ 

"  ril  tell  you  my  plan,^^  I  said  ;  **  and  after  you  have  heard  it,  take  It 
or  noty  as  you  think  advisable.  Justine  in  not  a  conscientious  individual; 
but  she  has  plenty  both  of  pluck  and  firnineas,  with  a  keen  eye  to  her  own 
interest,  and  is  very  difficult  to  deceive.  She  alone  knows  of  thia  i-ad 
weakness;  except  the  nurse ^and  her  silence  I'll  undertake  to  secure.  Of 
course  the  fewer  that  are  aware  of  it  the  better.  Make  it  to  her  advantage 
to  Bcrvo  you  faithftdly  and  discreetly ;  double^  or,  if  needs  be,  treble  her 
wages,  and  tell  her  that  you  will  pay  her  at  that  rate  so  long  aa  ehe  keeps 
eilence^  and  your  sister  keeps  her  health.  Impress  upon  hur  that  if 
another  attack  of  the  6ame  kind  even  threatens  to  appear,  she  will  be 
turned  off  forthwith^  and  without  any  recommendation/' 

Horace  fell  in  at  once  with  my  proposal ;  requesting  me,  however,  to 
make  the  necessary  treaty  with  Justine,  since,  from  my  being  not  quite 
imacquainted  with  her  former  history,  I  had  the  greater  chance  of 
influence.  She  agreed,  without  making  any  cbjection  or  testifying  any 
lurprise. 

**  You  understand,  Louise,  that  you,  and  you  only,  are  responsible. 
Tm  quite  sure  tliat,  with  your  qiiicknew  and  penetration,  Sliaa  Saltoun 
wiU  never  be  able  to  obtain  epirita  without  your  knowing  of  it,  and  I  am 
confident  that  your  good  feeling  as  a  woman  will  induce  you  to  assist 
with  all  your  might  Mr,  Saltoun's  efforts  to  rescue  his  sister  from  such  a 
melancholy  fate  :  for  that  she  will  be  liable  to  seek  to  indulge  the  craving 
from  time  to  time  I  do  not  doubt.  Besides,  Louise,  letting  alone  your 
aflPection  for  your  mistress^'  (Louiae  put  on  a  §entimental  air  at  this  point), 
"  it  ii  obviously  to  your  advantage  to  do  so." 

She  assumed  her  natural  manner  again,  and  cVen  exchanged  glances 
which  announced  that  we  understood  each  other, 

*^  No,  she  had  no  objeotion.  As  to  bont«  de  ctirwr-*-tihe  did  not  know ; 
Miss  Saltoun  had  always  been  very  kind,  and  a  benefactress  to  her.  Yes, 
she  would  undertake  the  task.  Three  times  her  old  salary,  that  was  1,5U0 
francs.  Ye^*,  she  would  certainly  undertake  it,  and  if  danger  appeared  sito 
would  instantly  communicate  with  me  or  Mr.  Horace/' 

I  hastened  back,  made  known  my  success,  and  ooimselled  him  earnestly 
to  stay  with  his  aiater  until  she  recovered. 

**  And  then  tell  her,  Horace,  that  you  know  what  the  nature  of  her 
malady  was,  and  what  has  occasioned  it.  Tell  her  what  you  havo  told 
me  about  other  members  of  your  family,  so  that  she  may  feel  that  you 
are  not  without  sympathy  for  her— that  she  doet  not  stand  alone- — and 
thaty  above  all,  you  understand  the  struggles  that  are  before  her,  and 
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that  you  are  prepared  to  stand  by  her  to  asaist  her  ia  them.  Don't  say  a 
word  about  my  haTing  stun  her  In  that  state  :  enllf^t  lntr  pride,  as  well  as 
lier  ^tar&y  on  her  own  behalf;  and  li*  you  can  procure  her  ficme  femalo 
fiiendalup,  and  society  of  her  own  sex,  it  would  be  very  udvisable.^' 

'*You  are  right;  solitude  doea  engender  the  craving;  whether  it  be 
due  to  counter*excitemcnt  or  to  tho  dread  of  shame,  mixing  in  society 
tends  to  check  it/* 

I  hardly  like  to  think  of  that  interview  betwt3en  the  brother  and 
[-Mter !  How  must  It  come  from  a  man  and  a  gentleman  to  a  woman — tind 
that  woman  his  sister !  Yet  they  were  both  to  some  extent  fellow-sufferera ; 
though  he,  forewarned  by  his  fathcTj  had  also  been  forearmed .  But  iook  at 
it  how  one  will,  it  must  have  been  a  saddening  and  humbling  interview. 
He  had  such  u  natural  generosity  and  tact,  that  I  felt  sure  he  would  seek 
to  break  the  intelligence  to  her  with  all  tenderneaa,  and  so  saye  her  from 
Jier  own  rellectiona  under  that  terrible  reaction  whidi  invariably  follows 
these  attacks. 

I  believe  that  in  all  this  he  perfectly  succeeded;  and,  as  one  conse- 
quence, Emily  recovered  mpidly*  A  week  after,  Horace  put  into  my 
hand  a  letter  containing  a  proposal  which  so  exactly  coincided  with  my 
own  earnest  desires  that  I  at  once  resigned  my  naval  appointment, 

I  warmly  thanked  Horace,  and  very  naturally  asked  him  about  his 
proepectSi  He  gave  vent  to  a  most  uproarious  laugh,  and  then  suhsiiled 
into  total  silence*     I  regarded  him  attentively. 

**  You  have  soniething  to  tell,  I  supfHjse,  Horace,  when  you  have  dcme 
your  internal  reilections/' 

**  Well,  Paul,  don  t  you  feel  that  I  should  think  of  settling?" 

"  Tkking  a  wile,  you  mean,  i  suppose  :  why,  it  is  what  we  all  hope  for, 
UoCMtt  and  I  suppose  to  no  man  is  a  wife  more  necessary  than  to  a 
doctor/^ 

I  WM  rather  surprised ;  though  perhaps  I  had  no  right  to  be.  He  lay 
down  on  the  sofa,  ht  his  cigar  witli  grecit  deiiberationf  emitted  somes 
mouthfiils  of  smoke,  and  tlien  the  secret  came  out. 

**  Well,  rm  engaged  to  be  married,  old  boy :  congratulate  me." 

X  burst  out  laughing  and  said,  **  Not  till  I  know  who  to/' 

'*  To  Cedle  Otway*  it  is  nut  a  bad  match  in  a  worldly  |ioint  of  view  i 
Uuiugh,  you  know,  that  need  not  be  a  desideratum  with  me;  and  it's  all 
I  could  wisli  in  every  other  way/' 

"  Do  you  mtan  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Otway  of  the  firm  *  Otway  and 
Komedy/  East  India  people  7  '^ 

**  The  very  one.     Do  you  know  her  7  " 

"  Know  her  ! — ^I  think  I  do  know  her/* 

**Then,''  hastily  interrupted  Horace,  **  if  you  know  her,  of  course  you 
admire  her  :  at  least,  if  you  don't,  you  need  not  say  it;  though  1  should 
like  lo  hear  your  opinion,"  he  continued,  with  a  lover^s  usual  logic. 
remember  admiring  her/'  I  said,  cautiously. 
met  her  some  time  ago,  you  must  know,  Paul,  before  you  were  in 
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England,  and  was  struck  immediately.  I  know  you  won't  suspect  me  of 
coxcombry:  indeed,  sucli  an  uncontli  fellow  as  I  am  has  no  right  t^ 
entertain  delusive  notions  of  the  sort ;  but  she  showed  me  a  certain 
preference.  Mr.  Otway  appeared  so  well  indined  towards  nie  tliat  a  few 
days  ago — ^before  I  camet  down  here,  mark  you — ^I  proposed,  and  was 
accepted.  Now,  I  want  to  consult  you  on  one  point.  Do  you  think  this 
unhappy  secret  about  my  fiister's  ilhie^s  vrill  ooze  out?  " 

"No/'  I  replied.  '*It  has  not,  and  need  not  do  bo.  Your  mother 
has  not  the  faintest  euspicion,  Justine  will,  for  her  o\vtx  sake,  hold  her 
tongue.     There  only  remain  you  and  L'  * 

"  Well,  now,  we  will  suppose  tliat  safe.  Now  I  want  your  candid 
opinion,  as  an  honourable  man.  Ought  I — is  it  my  dntj — to  acquaint 
Miss  Otway  with  it  ?  " 

**  I  don't  see  the  Blightest  reason  why  you  should.  It  concerns  your 
sister,  not  yourself;  it  would  be  an  unkind  step  as  regards  her,  and  an 
unnecessary  one  as  respects  yourself." 

<*  You  really  think  so,  Paul?  " 

**I  do,  indeed,  Horace." 

**  Good  I  then  henceforth  let  it  be  not  named  between  us.  Y'ou  don*t 
know  what  a  load  you  have  taken  from  my  mind  by  giving  me  this 
aBBiirance,'^     A  pause  followed. 

**  When  are  you  to  be  married  ? "  I  demanded,  with  a  countenance, 
I  fear,  not  »o  congratulatory  as  he  expected.    He  looked  a  little  cast  down. 

*'Ihave  no  right  to  hurry  the  thing  on,  you  see;  and  she  is  very 
reserved.  Some  people  miglit  fiincy  she  was  cold,  but  to  me  she  is  the 
very  incarnation  of  feminine  purity  1  " 

A  good  deal  more  he  added  in  the  same  strain,  before  we  parted  for  the 
night.  The  upshot  of  the  business  appeared  to  be,  that,  after  a  rather  phort 
acquaintance,  Horace  was  an  engaged  man.  1  was  not  astonished  at  his 
wiccess,  with  the  daughter  even  of  so  wealthy  a  man  as  Mr.  Otway  was 
reputed  to  be,  for  already  he  was  named  as  a  most  rising  mmxy  with  every 
chojice  of  a  brilhant  future  in  his  profession ;  and  his  remarkable  powers 
of  wit  and  illustration  distinguished  him,  even  in  general  society,  from 
his  feUows.  My  acquaintance  with  both  father  and  daughter  chanced 
thus.  Mx.  Otway  had  a  connection  with  some  of  the  ibreign  mercan- 
tile houses,  and  frequently  made  voyages  in  person,  On  one  of  theie 
occaiaiona  he  and  his  daughter  were  passengers  on  board  the  ship  to 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  junior  surgeon,  and  I  had  watched  that 
young  lady's  proceedings  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  I  remem- 
bered her  as  a  very  elegant  young  woman,  with  a  pair  of  steely -blue 
eyes,  fair  hair,  a  auigular  purity  of  complexion — which,  I  suspected,  had 
to  do  duty  for  purity  of  purpose,  and  a  cat-like  grace  and  stealthinets 
of  movement.  One  drawback  I  must  add — she  possessed  a  certain  thin- 
ness and  sharpness  in  the  quality  of  her  voice,  which  could  be  unpleasant 
occaaionaDy,  when  slie  epoke  and  w^as  ill-pleased,  and  which  certainly 
forbade  heir  ever  to  attempt  to  increase  the  number  of  her  charms  by  the 
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aid  of  eong.  These  were  the  most  iiot]ceal)Ie  fi*atiiroa  of  her  personnel ; 
aa  to  the  rest — I  am  not  often  uncharitable — btit  I  knew  that  she  had 
heen  engaged  once  or  twice^  and  that  a  good  mimy  young  men  considcretl 
tliemsclvea  exceedingly  ill-treated  by  her.  If  Horace  were  to  marry,  I 
winded  heartily  that  he  had  selected  some  one  of  whom  I  had  formed  a 
leas  tm&vourable  opinion.  But  advice  in  rarely  taken,  even  when  asked 
for,  in  mich  affairs. 

A  few  montha  glided  rapidly  away,  and  witnessed  our  taking  posseg- 
81011   of  our   respective   positions.      I    obtained   my    diploma^   and  was 

established  as  resident  physician  at  Grange,  while  Horace  stood 

before  the  world  na  the  accepted  lover  of  the  wealthy  Miss  Otway.  She 
Hied  her  power  a  little  merctlesisly :  he  was  literally  harnessed  to  tho 
wheels  of  her  chariot,  and  everywhere  graced  her  triimjpb.  Thus  Horace 
Imd  to  appear  in  a  triple  character — n  devoted  lover,  an  active  surgeon, 
m  popular  lecturer ;  not  to  count  that  she  a]«o  expected  him  to  shine  in 
SDciety*  lie  rose  early,  and  arranged  for  his  morning  lecture  to  his 
private  pupils  ;  then  he  saw  a  large  number  of  out-patients,  made  his 
roanda — where,  as  his  fame  extended,  he  had  frequently  to  perform 
diiEcuIt  and  delicate  etirgical  operations  —  then  to  his  evening  lecture 
again*  After  a  hasty  diiiin?r  he  would  repair  to  some  scientific  or  medical 
meeting,  and  read  a  brilliant  and  elTcctivc  paper  prepared  heaven  knowa 
wh<;n;  from  which  he  proceeded  to  attend  Mi.ss  Otway  to  a  hall,  or  the 
opcro^  or  wherever  that  yoking  lady  chose  to  be  seen  with  him ;  and  once 
there — owing,  |}erhaps,  to  the  presence  of  the  object  of  his  aflections, 
the  excitement  of  company,  and  his  variable  spirits — he  was  unsparing 
of  his  apparently  nevcr-flagging  powers,  was  applauded,  admired,  and 
quoted*  This  gratified  hia  impulsive  nature,  as  it  exhausted  his  energies ; 
aud  at  two  or  three  a.m.,  more  or  less  jaded,  he  would  snat^'h  a  few  hours.' 
sleep,  until  his  multifarious  duties  again  summoned  him.  But  that  he  could, 
Ml  I  said  before,  sleep  almost  at  will,  he  must  have  given  way  under  it. 

I  may  be  accused  of  judging  Miss  Otway  a  little  harshly,  but  the 
result  will  bear  me  guilt] chs.  I  heard  of  Horace  frequently,  and  directly 
fipom  him  occasionally.  More  than  once  I  met  them  bc»th  at  different 
lumaeB,  and  had  full  opportunity  to  verify  my  opinion.  Miss  Otway's 
BUUiDer  towards  him  was,  to  my  mind,  very  cold ;  and  if  her  smile  was 
bright,  it  had  also  that  heartless,  set  expxeaBtcn],  which  bears  about  as  much 
rplfttion  to  a  warm  heart  as  the  ilame  of  a  spirit-lamp  does  to  a  coal  fire. 
However,  he  always  spoke  of  her  with  the  utmost  generosity,  lament- 
only  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  fix  the  marriage  for  a 
inite  day ;  but  added  that  he  should  be  unreasonable  indeed  to 
complain,  tor  that  their  house  and  table  were  always  open  to  him ;  that 
lue  never  went  without  receiving  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Otway, 
snd  that  Cecile's  manner  was  in  private  all  a  lover  could  wish  fon 
Indeed,  even  if  a  day  passed  without  their  seeing  each  other,  the  next 
was  sure  to  bring  him  a  summons ;  and  I  knew  quite  well  what  a  pile 
of  tiny  three-cornered  pink-tinted  aotea  he  had  treasured  up. 
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When  I  encomiteretl  Jliss  Otway  in  society — wliidi,  howerer,  from 
my  ontji'oua  avocationii,  I  was  rarely  eiiiibWd  tg  do — ahe  received  me  from 
the  first  with  a  marked  cordialiCy^  hardly  warranted  by  our  previouB  veiy 
Bhglit  acquaintance,  Wm  tlus,  as  she  took  care  to  inform  mc,  becauae  I 
WHS  tJie  friend  of  Horace?  or  was  it  rather  to  enhst  my  sjmpnthy  and 
fieoure  my  silence  oa  to  what  I  might  have  formerly  Been  and  heard  of  her 
character?  I  was  uncharitable  enough  to  bcheve  the  latter;  and  if  1 
oouaidered  her  a  thorough  euquette^  1  bad  the  «tttiidaetion  of  knowing 
that  a  good  many  men,  and  a  large  majority  of  women,  were  of  my  way 
of  thinking.  However,  it  was  obviously  not  my  phtce  to  interfere.  I 
tried  to  give  her  credit  for  future  good  intentions,  and  to  believe  in  her 
affection  lor  Homce,  against  my  own  cxinvictiou.  And  I  am  not  the  iu'i»t 
man,  nor  ishall  I  be  the  la^t,  who  has  lent  credit  to  a  iiiir  face* 

**  Yea,  1  am  proud  of  Horace,"  she  said  to  me  one  evening,  when  tbe 
fantgr  took  her  to  lean  confidingly  on  my  arm.  We  both  watched  hiii 
p(jwerful|  and,  if  the  truth  be  said,  somewhat  clumsy  person,  shouldering 
a  path  in  the  crowd,  eamly  viNiibie  from  Km  great  height,  **  Everything 
be  does  is  so  masculine  and  characteristic/* 

^*  He  baa  a  very  warm  and  aiTeotlonate  dispoaition,  and  a  most  uoBelliiih 
heart,  Mi«a  Otway ;  and  that,  let  me  tell  you^  ia  a  very  rare  quaUficatiou 
among  our  sex/'  No  reply,  ^*  And  it  generally  fails  to  meet  with  itj* 
deserts,*'  I  added,  a  Utile  aadly* 

**  You  know  Horace  oan  do  no  wrong  in  my  eyes,  doctor,"  returned 
Cecile,  "  and  that  ought  to  content  even  yowr  Iriendaiiip,  exigeant  as  it 
ia."     And  again  the  old  honeyed  smile- 

^^  We  will  hope  it  may  always  continue  to  be  the  case,*'  I  replied,  in  a 
rather  churliah  manner, 

A  fefw  weeks  afteJ*  this  Horace  came  to  me,  looking  terribly  out  of  sorts. 
He  ht  a  large  cigar,  and  puffed  away  at  it  furioualy,  its  if  he  wishod  to 
get  rid  of  some  secret  iiritation*  I  continued  writing,  witljout  boring  him 
by  inqiiiries.     At  last  out  came  his  grievance. 

**  I  say,  Paul,  old  Otway  m  going  abroad  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
Cecile  is  going  with  him/* 

**  How  does  ahe  like  that  1 "  I  asked. 

"  That  is  the  point.  I  can't  understand  it,"  he  said,  daBhing  down  hia 
cigar  in  uncontrolled  impatience.  *'  *She  likesi  it  very  well  indeed,  and 
takes  to  it  as  a  child  doea  to  new  milk.  She  says  she  i»  very  much 
grieved,  and  all  tlmt :  indeed,  she  shed  tears  '■  (thia  with  a  little  softening 
in  hia  tone),  "  and  I  may  have  pressed  her  too  hard ;  but  still  ahe  doea 
not  really  care — she  hardly  pretends/* 

'^  Why  not  marry  at  once,  and  save  her  the  trouble  aud  expense  of 
the  voyage;  or,  at  least,  let  her  make  the  tour  in  your  company,  instead 
of  her  iather  a  ?  '* 

^*  Exactly  what  I  urged :  you  know  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
we  should  not.  I  am  making  more  than  900/.  per  annum  now,  besides 
200^.  a  year  of  my  own,  and  the  absolute  certainty   o(  more  at   my 
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motbei'^B  deAtK;  and  as  to  a  liou^e,  one  can  procure  anything  for  money 
in  London^  from  a  castle  down  to  a  wigwam.  I  did  imploro  and  bc*g. 
WaA  fvrer  any  woman  yet  ao  cold  and  so  gentle  ?  She  wept,  and  carcsised^ 
and  talked  about  her  duty  to  hi*r  father,  until  I  was  btfwildered.-* 

I  said  nothing :  but  I  thought  she  owed  a  duty  to  her  intended  husband 
tko  h*sA  than  to  her  lather^  who  was  in  perfect  healUi,  and  by  no  means  a 
g«od«]iaxi  who  laid  solitude  much  to  heait.  Indeed,  If  she  shed  teara, 
Am  dumld  liave  let  her  futiior  see  them,  m  I  had  ampk  reasoii  to  know 
time  he  nefer  denied  her  any  request 

''  She  says  she  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  her  father  being  quite  alone," 
he  continued, 

"  She  knows  he  would  most  likely  marry  again  if  he  were/'  I  said, 
c<KyUn 

iloraee  looked  di^guited.  '^  What  a  brute  you  ai  e  I  I  almost  hate 
yoo,  PfluL'*  Then  the  poor  fellow  began  to  reproach  himself  for  ever 
lisfiog  blamed  her  even  fur  an  instant.  ^Mt's  not  that  I  doubt  her  truth 
and  coQstaney,  however  little  I  am  worthy  of  her/'  he  said^  humbly. 
**  1  believe  in  her,'^  continued  tlie  good,  U-usting  heart,  "as  I  do  in 
lieaven  I  But  my  lonely  home — my  sctlitary  heai*lh— that  is  what  cows 
me.  Oh  I  the  horror  of  going  every  night  into  tlie  house  which  contains 
no  iace  to  gladden  at  jour  presence,  no  car  to  listen  lor  your  footstep,  no 
•je  to  brighten  at  your  approach.  I  teJl  you  it  is  the  knowledge  that  as 
1  piice  these  weary,  ci-owded,  seething  streets,  if  I  were  to  Mi  down  dtad 
I  should  be  carried  to  the  nearest  hospital^  and  no  moan  would  be  mado 
— none  would  own  me,  unless  one  of  my  oivii  lada  got  hold  of  me -" 

'*  Nay — this  is  mori>iii,  Horace,  It  is  not  true  that  no  one  cares  for 
yon,  and  you  know  it.    Cecile  Otway  is  not  the  only  woman  In  the  world/* 

"  She  is  »]{  tliat  this  world  has  of  woman  for  me,'*  he  returned,  with 
A  doigged  dismalness  that  almost  tempted  me  to  smilis  provoked  as  I  was 
i(  th€  whole  alTair.  "She  coinplain3  of  my  impetuosity,  Paid ^  though 
her  words  are  gentle  enough.  If  I  am  impetuous,  it;  is  not  without 
fOkion*  Women  hardly  imderstand  how  far  they  try  a  man  when  ihey 
nmke  regulutiona  simply  by  the  light  of  their  own  exx>crience.  However, 
I  mxiHt  tiubmit.  I  know  her  truth,  I  am  well  ansured  of  her  real  love; 
and  I'D  do  my  duty,  never  doubting,  and  *take  the  first  bc^t  that  ofiVra,* 
sa  ihc  Germsn  sage  eays,** 

In  due  time  the  vessel  mailed,  the  Otways  h(t  England^  and  Horace 
was  no  longer  fevered  by  ihe  i>resenoe  of  Cocile.  He  was  nuher  gloomy 
sad  moping  at  first,  but  8<xjn  threw  himftelf  with  ardour  into  hard 
work;  wluch  is,  after  all,  the  beet  specific  in  love,  CfM  nmor  rebus: 
ru  a§€,  hiiHi  erU*     He  was  soon  after  fbrmally  off*ered  the  professoi-ship 

of  *■  —  at Uosjutal.     At  first  I  urged  him  to  accept  it,  in  spite 

of  his  e.\hibiting  a  most  tinaccouD table  di^^inclination  to  do  so, 

**  Tm  more  indef>en dent  as  I  am,  Paul,"  he  argued.  **I  lecture  my 
owa  men :  I  can  say  whut  I  please,  as  I  pleai^e,  when  and  where  I 
fkaie  %  the  number  of  my  pupils  increases  ii\i^jy  term,  so  that  I  make 
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a  fair  income  intlepcndent  of  my  practice.  You  know  Tm  an  odd  fellow : 
I  don't  like  binding  rayseli'  down  to  any  particular  views,  or  to  be  pledged, 
to  any  uncliaBgcable  round  of  duty.  Come  and  see  my  fellows  some  day, 
and  judge  for  yourself?' 

I  took  him  at  liin  word,  and  some  little  time  after  tbia  conversation 
I  repaired  in  good  time  in  tbe  morning  to  the  large,  dingy  room  in  a 
certain  quiet  street,  wliei'c  he  beld  his  classes.  There  were,  I  suppose, 
upw*ardfl  of  a  hundred  stud enta  assembled,  every  description  of  man  being 
1  here  represented*     One  or  two  I  recognized  as  old  acquaintances,  and 

othei*a  I  knew  owing  to  my  connection  with Hoapitsd.     Take  them 

altogether,  they  were  a  rough-looking  lot,  though  several  were  dressed  in 
the  extreme  of  fai^liion ;  but  these  were  exceptions.  I  saw  a  face  I  knew ; 
it  was  that  of  a  aallow,  sodden-viMgcd  feJlow,  the  son  of  a  hard-w^orking 
incimibent  in  tha  south.  He  bad  long  been  the  plague  of  his  father's 
heart,  and  for  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  cut  down  to  a  potuid  a 
week,  paid  every  Monday  morning*  Here  was  an  earnest,  glow-witted, 
pale-faced  lad^  who  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  study,  but  coiddn't.  And 
here  w^as  another,  of  inimistakeahly  Hebrew  descent,  all  rings,  and  chains, 
and  oaths.  Beards  were  not  as  common  then  as  they  are  now;  but  there 
was  a  large  Rprinkling  of  moustaches,  a  great  dearth  of  clean  shirts,  and 
an  all-pervading  smell  of  tobacco. 

Yery  soon  Saltoun  strode  in,  dashed  down  his  hat,  and  without  notes 
or  p;ipcrs — without,  appiwently,  preparation  of  any  kind ^^ he  at  once 
plunged  into  his  subject.  It  comprehended  eome  of  tlie  more  intricate 
anatomy  of  part  of  the  knee-joint ;  and  I  w%is  amazed  at  the  striking  and 
lucid  manner  in  which  he  handled  so  dry  a  subject.  lie  did  it  in  a 
f lioroughly  masterly  etyle,  illuHtrating  it  with  imagery,  sometimes  forcible, 
sometimes  grotesque,  and  clenching  the  point  with  some  humorous  remark, 
or  some  anecdote  strictly  suitable  to  an  audience  whose  iludt  was  not 
that  of  being  too  fastidious.  He  was  a  ewilli  and  skilful  draughtsman, 
and  the  sketches  he  made  as  he  proceeded  were  such  that  the  veriest 
dolt  must  needs  have  learned  somewhat.  A  few  on  the  liont  beuches 
were  the  constant  object  of  his  lectiue,  half  conversational  as  it  was; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  declared  that  he  read  that  in  their  counte- 
nances which  induced  him  to  believe  tliey  wii*hed  and  feit  competent 
themselves  to  elucidate  the  point  in  hand.  The  unfortunate  men  who 
thus  fotmd  themselves  the  object  of  attention  to  the  whole  class,  could 
not  shirk  this  public  appeal ;  and  accordingly,  as  they  acquitted  them- 
selves, they  w^ere  rewarded  by  tlie  applause  or  the  jeers  of  their  fellows. 
There  was  about  Saltoun  an  energy  which  seemed  to  diffuse  itself  irre- 
sistibly among  tJie  men;  a  kind  of  concentrated  vitality,  which,  by  tlie 
power  of  his  strong  individual  will,  inspired  those  near  him,  and  carried 
then*  with  him. 

Aft^er  nearly  two  hours  of  brilliant  demonBtration,  Horace  suddenly 
caught  my  eye,  and  concluded  hy  saying, — 

**  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  wish  you  a  very  good  morning." 
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In  a  moment  every  man  waa  on  Lis  legs.  Horace  poshed  tbrongh  iho 
crowd,  clipped  his  arm  thrn ugh  mine,  nnd  we  passed  into  the  hall,  where 
a  few  men  were  exchanging  stndents'  chaff  with  the  nntidy  maid  who 
icted  08  g^'p  for  the  whole  establishment ;  and  to  do  her  justice,  she 
uppeared  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  ymmg  lellowii,  and  in  the  encounter 
of  wit«  it  was  not  she  who  had  the  worst  of  it. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  crew,  Paul  ? — a  rough  lot,  eh  ?  But  some  of 
them  are  very  good  fellows,  ia  their  way.  You  see  it  \^  not  the  mtmt 
elifgant,  nor  yet  the  most  promising  of  the  students,  who  resort  to  me  j  but 
the  black  sheep,  and  the  lost,  the  lazy,  the  hopelessly  stupid,  prodigal 
pons  generally,  and  the  often-plucked  ones  partieularly ;  they  all  come 
to  me,"     And  he  gave  hia  old  boisterous,  genial  laugh, 

**Scirelyj  Horace,  I  saw  one  or  two  men  who  were  mates  of  mine?" 
•*  I  daresay  you  did*  They  have  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  it  is  Hercules' 
own  work  to  hoist  ihem  out  again.  Did  you  notice  that  scampish,  quick- 
eyed,  dis8ii>atcd  fellow  to  the  right  front  ?  He  was  plucked  years  ago ; 
since  then  he  has  been  dresser  and  aivsistant  abroad  with  one  of  the 
csontingentfl.  He  is  up  to  hia  work— indeed,  a  good  many  of  them  are; 
but   they    either   cannot   or  will   not  read.      When   the    bigwigs    say, 

'Now,   Mr*  ,   in  such  a  case  what  would  you  do?'  they   mostly 

answer  right  enough ;  but  when  they  demand,  further,  *  WTiy  would  you 
pursue  that  course  of  treatment  ? '  they  are  altogether  at  sea.  One  of 
my  men  answered,  boldly,  *  Because  it'a  the  best  plan  to  cure  your 
patient ;  and  I  defy  the  coUege  to  improve  on  it.*  It  got  him  through ; 
bot  he  told  it  about  ^  and  sonii^  of  the  hopeless  ones  looked  on  it  as  a 
charm,  tried  the  same  dodge,  and  were  sent  to  the  right  about  i  *  recom- 
mended to  pursue  their  studies  ibr  six  months  loiager ' — I  thiidc  that  i^ 
the  euphemistic  phrase  employed.'' 

**  Who  was  that  dull,  grave,  dispirited-looking  man  in  a  comer  ?  " 
**  Oh,  the  men  call  him,  rather  profanely,  the  *  God-forgotten  man.' 
lie  haa  been  grinding  away  under  different  tutors  for  five  years,  and  he 
has  not  passed  yet.  Poor  feOow,  I  hope  he  will :  he  is  dresser  at  one 
place  and  dispenser  at  another,  and  is  a  hard  plodder;  but  somehow  his 
brain  wants  quality-  Ilia  wife  came  to  me  the  other  day  :  *  Now,  Mr. 
Saltoun,  Alfred  knows  the  cavity  of  the  cheat,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  the  thoracic  regions,  but  he  ia  not  up  in  the  knee-joint, 
the  wrist,  and  carpal  articulations/  Fancy  that  I  he  ia  a  married  man : 
so  I  gave  him  the  knee  to-day.  Those  eight  in  the  front  rank  go  up 
to-night :  two  of  them  will  he  spun ;  two  more  may  pass  j  the  other  four 
aiUAl,  if  they  arc  ordinarily  easy  examinations." 

"And  you  like  this  better  than  a  professor's  chair?" 
"  Yes,  I  do  ;   I  enjt>y  it.     I  get  quite  fond  of  my  tnfans  iarihhs^  and 
I  am  as  keenly  interested  in  their  success  as  it  is  possible  to  be,     I  live 
mj  student  life  over  again  in  them  :  yet  some  of  them  are  the  moat  awful 
■camps,  too,"  he  added,  laughing. 

**  I  think  you  infuse  energy  into  them." 
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"  It  is,  depend  on  it,  a  reciprocal  ar:Liun,  tlicti ;  for  they  infect  me  with 
thdr  youth.'* 

I  may  cientiun  here,  tliat>  owing  to  unforeseen  eu'cuni stances,  the 
opporttinity  for  purcliasing  the  entire  of  the  practice  on  which  I  had 
entered  presented  iUjelf  much  sooaer  than  I  anticipated;  and  as  I  htive 
already  explained  that  I  waa  entirely  dependent  on  my  own  exertions,  it 
found  me  unprepared^in  truth  I  had  not  had  time  to  save,  and  I  wiia 
rt^lnctantly  ahout  to  rellnciuish  the  idL'a  of  succeeding  to  it.  This  reached 
Saltonn's  ears,  and,  quite  unaohcitcd,  he  ndvnnced  the  money  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  witliout  my  knowledge;  rel using  to  accept  any  formal 
acknowledgment.  I  was  able  in  a  short  time  to  repay  him;  but  I  was 
deeply  touched  hy  his  kindness.  This  is  only  one  of  his  many  generous 
actions  to  old  frlendsj  always  performed  with  the  same  absence  of  ostenta- 
tion. When  I  endeaTotired  to  thank  him,  and  to  insist  on  his  taking  some 
ftAourity,  he  made  the  most  frightful  grimaces,  and  begged  me,  aa  I  valued 
hifi  pe&oe^  to  let  the  subject  drop. 


About  six  or  eight  months  ai\cr  this  he  surprised  me  with  a  visit  ;  as 
I  knew  it  was  not  his  disengaged  time,  it  waa  the  more  unexpected 
when  he  announct^d  tluit  he  meant  to  stay  some  days;  and  I  observed 
with  real  anxiety^  that  he  was  very  thin — for  him  almost  emaciated — and 
«eemed  wretchedly  out  of  spirits.  The  dinner-bell  rang,  but  he  did  not 
appear,  so  I  went  up  to  liis  room  with  an  exordium  on  punctuality, 
ready  to  deliTer ;  I  found  Mm  with  his  razors  out^  coolly  preparing  to 
ahftve. 

"  My  good  fellow,  leave  your  stubble  till  after  dinner." 

"  IVe  sharpened  my  razors,"  he  said,  obstinately,  **  and  I  may  aa  well 
use  them/* 

*»But  the  dinner?" 

♦*  Stay  until  Fve  finished,*'  he  Teplicd ;  "  if  you  do,  I  promise  you  you 
will  aee  mo  down  a  good  deal  curlier  than  you  otherwise  would." 

I  concluded  he  was  in  one  of  his  queer  humours^  and,  unwilHng  to  cross 
him,  I  sat  down  until  the  operation  was  concluded,  Wc  then  went  down- 
stairs. Now  I  can  hardly  account  for  it  excej^Jt  by  some  sort  of  instinct ; 
hut  I  gave  previous  orders  that  no  wine  should  appear  at  dinner,  and  when 
the  deiiciency  became  maniicst,  I  contented  myself  with  remarking,  **  I 
know  you  are  a  water-drinker,  and  I  find  it  too  heating  this  warm 
weather/* 

He  acquiesced,  and  so  it  passed ;  but  that  night,  after  our  erening 
cigar,  just  before  we  turned  in,  he  grasped  my  shoulder,  or  rather  dutched 
it,  and  said, 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  Paul ;  what  made  you  order  that  there  should  be 
no  wine  ?  Did  1  look  as  if  I  wanted  drink  ?  Do  you  think  other  people 
can  detect  the  demon  that  possesses  me  if  ^* 

This  confirmed  my  secret  idea. 
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I  merely  replied,  ''It  is  better  never  to  enter  into  temptation;  but 
Tm  quite  certain,  Horace,  no  one  imagines  that  such  an  occasional  impulse 
exists  with  you." 

He  compressed  loB  lipd.  "  Well^  Patil,  pat  me  nnder  treatment ;  for 
when  I  came  down  to  you  it  was  because  I  knew  it  was  my  safety.  I  felt 
the  most  awful,  infernal  craving  that  any  one  out  of  hell  can  imagine.  I 
don't  want  to  drink.  It  is — 0  God ! — it  is  that  I  want  to  feel  drunk.  1 
don't  cAcn  tmder^  It,  and  I  know  when  it  is  coming  on.  I  begin  to  feel 
mifleimUe  and  gloomy  without  knowing  why — only  that  everything  seems 
going  wrong,  and  that  something  dreadful  is  about  to  happen ;  or  else  I 
fed  ao  irritated'  and  quarrelsome  at  the  slightest  oontradiction  from  others 
that  I  turn  aws^  and  actually  shed  tears  becauat  I  muat  not  strike  them ; 
when  that  wean  off,  this  terrible  desire  to  gtt  madly  intoadcated  follows. 
I  think  of  it  with  rapture :  it  aeems  to  pfomlaa  ma  haayflll-*  oblivion  from 
all  present  misery;  and  at  the  bare  tbonght  of  it  esoaaiiTa  joy  comes  to 
me.  I  felt  gloomy  enough  to  hang  mjradf  tliia  momlsg  aa  I  came  down 
here." 

•*  Or  cut  your  throat  ?  "  I  said. 

<<  Or  cut  my  throat,"  he  repeated  wiih  emphaila. 

The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  nip  it  In  tiM  bttd^  If  possible.  I  pat 
him  under  a  course  of  sedatiyee,  oombined  with  toniof ;  inalated  on  ngolar 
hours,  cheerf\il  society,  bathing,  &c. ;  and  I  had  the  aatiaikotion  of  aeiing 
my  prescription  do  its  work.  The  tears  eime  Into  his  eyea  as  he  wfOng 
my  hand  in  parting. 

<<  You  will  always  find  me  here,  Horace^  and  a  welcome  &r  you." 

"  All  right,  old  fellow,"  he  replied,  with  the  most  perfect  composure 
*«  I  hope  the  next  visit  will  not  bo  for  aye  and  for  ever." 

Bo  we  parted. 

o  »  #  •  •  •         • 


^  HE  kindly  Cimstm.'ui 
tree,    from    which    I 
trust     every     gentle 
reader    baa    pulled  a 
bonbon  or  two,  is  yet 
all  aflame  wMlBt  I  am 
writing,  and  sparkles 
with  the  sweet  fruits 
of   its  season.      You 
young  ladies,  may  you 
have    plucked    pretty 
gifUings  from  it ;   and 
out    of    tlie    cracker 
Bugar-plam  which  you 
have    split  with    the 
captain  or  the   sweet 
young     curate     may 
you   have    read    one 
of  those  delicious  co- 
nundrums which  the 
confectioners      intro- 
iuce  into  the  sweet- 
meats, and  which  ap- 
ply  to    the    cunning 
passion  of  love.  Those 
riddles  are  to  be  read 
at  ffour  age,  when  I  dare  say  they  arc  amnsing.    As  for  BoOy,  Ikferry, 
and  Bell,  who  are  standing  at  the  tree^  they  don*t  care  about  the  love- 
riddle  part,  but  imdcratand  the  sweet-almond  portion  very  well*     They 
arc  four,  five,  six  years  old.     Patience,  little   people!     A  dozen  merry 
Cliristraases  more,  and  you  wilt  be  readiag  those  wonderful  love-cooun- 
drums,   too.      As  for  us   elderly   folka,  we   watch   the  babies   at    their 
sport,  and  the  young  people  pulling  at  the  branches :  and  instead  of  find- 
ing bonbons  or  sweeties  in  tlie  packets  which  we  pluck  off  the  houghs^ 
we  find  enclosed  Mr,  Carnifex's  review  of  the  quarter's  meat ;  Mr.  Sartor's 
compliments,  and  little  statement  for  self  and  the  young  gentlemen ;  and 
Madame  de  Sainte- Crinoline's  respects  to  the  young  ladies,  who  encloses 
her  account,  and  will  send  on  Saturday,  please  ;  or  we  stretch  our  hand 
out  to  the  educational  branch  of  the  Christmas  tree,  and  there  find  a 
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lirdy  and  amusing  article  from  tlie  Kev*  Henry  Ilolysha^c,  containing 
our  dear  Tommy's  exceedingly  moderate  account  for  Ike  last  term's  Bchool 
expezises. 

The  tree  yet  pparkles,  I  say.  I  am  writing  on  the  day  before  Twelilh 
Day,  if  you  must  know  ;  but  already  ever  so  many  of  the  fruits  have 
been  pulled,  and  the  Christmas  lights  Lave  gone  out.  Bobby  Miseltow, 
wfeo  has  been  staying  \vith  us  for  a  week  (and  who  has  been  sleeping 
mjTflterionflly  in  the  bnth-rooTa)|  cornea  to  say  he  is  going  away  to  »pend 
tlie  rest  of  the  holidays  with  his  grandmother — and  I  brush  away  tho 
iQijudj  tear  of  regret  as  I  part  with  the  dear  child.  "  Well,  Bob,  good- 
bye, since  you  tcill  go.  Compllmenta  to  grand nmm ma.  Thank  her  for 
(the  turkey.  Here's — -''  (A  slight  pecuniary  transaction  takes  place  at  this 
juncture^  ami  Boh  nods  and  winks,  and  puts  his  hand  in  his  waistcoat 
jXKktt.)     "  You  have  had  a  pleasant  week?  ^* 

Bob.  **  Haven't  1 1  **  {And  exit^  anxious  to  know  the  am^yunt  of  the 
com  which  has  just  changed  hnnds,) 

He  i»  gone,  and  as  the  dear  boy  vanishes  through  the  door  (behind 

which  I  see  him  perlectly),  I  too   cast  up  a  little  account  of  our  ^>ast 

Chnstmas  week.     When  Bob's  holidays  are  over,  and  the  printer  haa  sent 

me  back  this  manuscript ^  I  know  Christmas  will  be  an  old  story.     All  iho 

fruit  will  be  off  tlie  Christmas  tree  then ;   the  crackers  will  have  cracked 

off;  the  almonds  will  have  been  crunched  ;  and  the  sweet-bitter  riddles 

will  have  been  read;   the  lights  %vin  have  perished  off  the  dark  green 

boughs  ;  the  toys  growing  on  them  wiO  have  been  dif^tributed,  fought  for, 

^  cherished,  neglected,  broken.      Ferdinand  and  Fidelia  ^vill  each  keep  out 

B4)f  it  (be  etjll,   my  gushing  heart  I)  the  remembrance  of  a  riddle  read 

^■Mfelilher,  of  a  double-almond  mnnched  together^  and  the  moiety  of  an 

^PB|loded  cracker,     ,     •     .     The  maids,  I  say,  ivill  have  taken  do\VTi  all 

H  that  holly  stufT  and  nonsense  a'  out  the  clocks,  lamps,  and  looking-glaasea, 

"  the  dear  boys  wiU  be  back  at  school,  fondly  thinking  of  the  pantomime- 

fittries  whom  they  have  seen;  whose  gaudy  gossamer  wings  are  battered 

by  this  time ;  and  whose  pink  cotton  (or  silk  is  it  ?)  lower  extremities  are 

M  dingy  and  dusty.     Yet  but  a  few  days.  Bob,  and  flakes  of  paint  will 

haye  cracked  off  the  fairy  flower-bowers,  and  the  revolving  temples  of 

adamantine  hiBire  will  be  as  shabby  m  the  city  of  Pekin.      When  you 

rcttd  thin,  will  Clown  Btill  be  going  on  lolling  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth, 

and  saying,  •*  How  are  you  to-morrow?'*    To-morrow,  intleed  I    He  nnist 

be  almost  ashamed  of  himself  (if  that  cheek  is  still  capable  of  the  blush 

of  shsme)  for  asking  the  absurd  question.     To-morrow,  indeed  I     To- 

iiMdTow  the  diffbgient  snows  will  give  place  to  Spring;  the  snowdrops  will 

Hft  llieir  heads ;    Ladyday  may  be   expected,  and  the  pecuniary  duties 

peculiar  to  that  feast ;  in  place  of  bonbons,  trees  will  have  an  eruption  of 

li([ht  green  knobs ;  the  whitebait  season  will  bloom     ...     as  if  one 

Heed  go  on  describing  these  vernal  phenomena,  when  Christmas  is  still 

here,  though  ending,  and  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

We  have  all  admiied  tlie  illustrated  papers,  and  noted  how  boisterously 
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jolly  tliejr  become  at  ClirialTiias  time«  What  wassail  bowlS|  robiu-reJ** 
brcastis,  >Yait«,  bhow  liincbcapes,  buidta  of  ClxHRtmaa  songl  Aiid  theu 
to  tlimk  that  these  fei^tivkies  are  prepared  monttis  before — tlmt  tiiese 
Cliri&tmas  pieces  are  prophetic  I  How  kind  of  artists  and  poets  to  devise 
the  JeBtivitiea  beforehjind,  aiid  sei^ve  them  pat  at  the  proper  time  I  We 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  thera,  as  to  the  cook  who  gets  up  at  midnight  and 
Bets  the  pudding  a-boiling,  which  m  to  fLiwt  us  at  bix  o"'clock.  1  often 
think  with  gratitude  of  the  fkmouK  Mr.  Nelson  Lee — the  author  of  I  don't 
know  how  many  hundred  glorious  pantuniimes — walking  by  the  summer 
wave  at  Mai'gate,  or  Brighton  perhaps,  revolving  in  hits  mind  the  idea 
of  aomo  new  gorgeous  apectacle  of  faery,  which  the  winter  ahall  aee 
complete.  He  Ia  like  cook  at  midnight  (si  partfu  I  wet).  He  watohes  and 
thiukd.  He  poundsi  the  sparkling  Bugar  of  benevolence,  tJie  plume  of 
fiincy,  the  sweetnitats  of  fun,  the  figs  of — well,  tlie  figa  of  fairy  fiction, 
let  us  say,  and  pops  the  whole  in  the  eeothhxg  cauldron  of  imagination, 
and  at  due  season  serv^ea  up  the  PANTOJimE. 

Ykity  few  men  in  the  course  of  natme  am  expect  to  see  all  the 
pantomimes  in  one  eeason,  but  I  hope  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  never 
forego  reading  about  them  in  Uiat  delicious  sheet  of  TJie  2'imes  wliich 
appears  on  tlie  morniDg  aller  Boxing-day*  Perhaps  reading  ia  even  better 
ihtm  aeeing.  The  beat  way,  I  thijik,  is  to  aay  you  are  ill,  lie  in  bed,  and 
have  the  j>aper  for  two  hourn,  reading  all  the  way  down  from  Druiy  Lane 
to  the  Britannia  at  Hoxlon.  Bob  and  I  went  to  two  pantomimti».  One 
was  at  the  Theatre  of  Fancy^  and  the  other  at  the  Fairy  Operii|  and 
I  don't  know  which  we  liked  the  best. 

At  the  FaEcy,  we  saw  HarUqum  Hamktf  or  Dadd/s  GhoH  and 
Nunhfa  PUon^  which  is  all  very  well — but,  gentlemen,  if  you  don't 
rospeot  8haksj)eare,  to  whom  will  you  be  civil  1  The  palace  and  rampaits 
of  Elsinore  by  moon  and  snowlight  is  one  of  Louther bo urg's  finest  efibrts. 
The  baaq^ueting-hall  of  the  pa!ac6  i$  Ulumimited :  the  peaks  and  gables 
^tter  with  the  snow  :  the  sentinels  march  blowing  their  fingers  with  the 
cold — the  freezing  of  the  noae  of  one  of  them  is  very  ntatly  and  dexteroiiJy 
arranged:  the  snow-storm  rises:  the  wintla  huwl  awfully  along  tlie  battle- 
ments :  the  waves  come  ctu'ling^  leaping,  foaming  to  shorn.  Uamlet'fi 
umbrella  is  whirled  away  in  the  storm.  He  and  his  two  friends  eitacap  on 
each  other  *a  toes  to  keep  them  warm.  The  storm  ^spirits  rise  in  the  air, 
and  are  whirled  howling  round  the  palace  and  the  rocks.  My  eyes !  what 
tiles  and  chimney-pots  fly  hurtling  through  tlie  air  I  Aa  the  etonii 
reaches  its  height  (hero  the  wind  instrmnents  come  in  with  prodigious 
t'flect,  and  I  compliment  Mr.  Brumby  and  the  violonoelloa)  —  aa  the 
fajiow-atorm  rises  (queek,  queek,  queek,  go  the  fiddles,  and  then  thrumpty 
thrimip  Gomes  a  pizzicato  movement  in  Bob  Major,  Mhich  sends  a  shiver 
into  your  very  boot-soles),  tJits  thunder-cloudjs  deepen  (bong,  bong, 
bong,  from  the  violoncellos) .  The  forked  lightning  quivers  through 
the  clouds  in  a  zigzag  scream  of  violiaa — and  look,  look,  look  I  Ub  the 
frothing,  rt»ariiig  waves  come  rualdng  up  the  battlements,  and  over  th^ 
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twliag  pampet,  each  Hasdng  wavi?   becomes  a  gIiost|  Bend*  the?  gun- 
MinagPB  roUuig  orer  the  platibrmj  nnd  plunges  howling  into  the  water 

Hamlet's  mother  comes  on  ti>  the  l>attlempnta  to  look  for  her  aon, 
Tlie  stonn  whips  her  imibreila  out  of  her  liand^,  and  iihe  retires  Bcreamin^ 
in  pattimi. 

Tho  cab«  on  the  ftand  in  the  gjeat  marTcet-pIaco  nt  Elf^inore  are  seen 
to  drirc  oC  and  several  people  are  dro^med.  The  gaj^-Jamp.^  along  tlte 
street  wo  wrenched  from  their  foundationa,  and  &hoot  through  tho  troubled 
air.  Whiih,  rui^li,  huih !  how  the  min  i^oars  and  poiirB  \  The  darkne«s 
iMComea  awful,  alwaja  deep«aed  by  the  power  of  the  music — and  eee 
— in  the  midst  of  a  nish,  and  whirl,  and  scream  of  8pirit«  of  air  and 
w»Te — ^what  is  that  ghastly  figure  moring  hither?  It  hiecomea  bigger, 
biigger,  OS  it  advancoa  down  the  platform— more  ghaaUy,  more  horrible, 
enonnoua  I  It  is  &&  tall  aa  the  wholo  stage.  It  seems  to  be  advancing 
on  the  stalls  and  pit,  and  the  whole  house  screams  with  terror,  as 
dlt  GaOfft  or  the  late  HiiiiLKT  comes  in^  and  begins  to  speak.  Several 
people  ikiBt,  «»<i  tlie  hght-fingered  gentry  pick  pockets  furiously  in  the 

In  ^e  pitchy  darkness,  this  awfxil  figure  throwing  his  eyps  about,  the 
gM  in  the  boxea  shuddering  out  of  sights  and  thu  wind-instruments 
Viigling  tlie  most  horrible  wails,  the  bolJest  spectator  mtift  have  ivli 
firiglitened*  But  hark  1  what  is  that  silver  Bhimmer  of  the  fiddles?  Is 
it-^'-can  it  be — the  gray  dawn  peeping  in  the  stormy  es«t?  The  ghost*s 
i»yeji  look  blankly  towards  it,  and  roll  a  ghastly  agony*  Quicker,  quicker 
ply  iba  Triolina  of  Phcrbus  ApoUo.  Kedder,  redder  grow  the  orient  cloud <^* 
Cockadocidloodloo  I  crows  that  great  coek  which  hm  just  come  out  on  the 
fwrf  of  the  palace.  And  now  the  round  stm  himself  pops  up  from  bt^hind 
the  waves  o(  night.  Where  is  the  ghost  7  lie  is  gone  I  Purple  shadows 
of  mom  "slant  o*er  the  snowy  sw-ard,"  the  city  wakes  up  in  life  and  sun- 
shine, and  we  confess  we  are  very  much  relieved  at  the  disappearance  of 
ikm  ghoit     We  don't  like  those  dark  scenes  in  XMintomimes. 

Aftor  tho  musd  business,  that  Ophelia  sliould  be  turned  into  Colum- 
btne  wu»  to  be  expected ;  but  I  confess  I  was  a  little  shocked  when 
HamktTs  mother  became  Pantaloon,  and  was  instantly  knocked  down  by 
CSbwn  dauiiiai.  Grimaldi  is  getting  a  little  old  now,  but  for  real  humour 
tkMe  mrofew  clowns  like  him.  Mr.  8huter,  a.<^  the  gravedigger,  was  chnste 
ittdoomic,  OS  he  always  is,  and  the  f^cene-painters  surpassed  themselves. 

Harlcqum  €onqnm*or  and  the  Field  ef  HatttngBy  at  the  other  house,  is 
TOfypftcmant  too.  The  irascible  WilUam  is  aetod  with  very  great  vigour  by 
Snoxall,  and  the  battle  of  Ha.«itings  is  a  good  piece  of  burlej?<:[tte.  Some 
trilUng  liberties  arc  taken  with  history,  but  what  liberties  will  not  the 
merry  geaius  of  pantomime  permit  himself?  At  the  battle  of  Hastings/ 
William  is  on  the  point  of  being  defeated  by  the  Sussex  volunteers,  very 
ik^pmUy  led  by  the  always  pretty  ^Um  Waddy  (ms  Haco  Rharpshooier)^ 
i  a  sHol  from  tho  Normans  kills  Harold.     The  fairy  Edith  hcrcnipon 
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comes  farwaid,  and  fSnda  liis  hody,  whicli  9ta*aiglitway  leaps  up  a  live 
harlequin,  whilst  the  Conqueror  makes  an  excellent  clown,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Bayeux  a  diverting  pantaloon,  &c,  &c.  &c. 

Perhaps  these  are  not  the  pantomimes  we  really  saw;  but  one 
deHcription  will  do  as  well  as  anotlier.  The  plots,  you  see,  are  a  little 
intricate  and  difficult  to  understand  in  pantomimes;  and  I  may  have 
mixed  up  one  witli  another.  Tliat  I  was  at  the  theatre  on  Boxing -niglit 
is  certain — but  the  pit  was  so  full,  tliat  I  could  only  see  fairy  legs  glitter- 
ing in  the  distance,  as  I  stood  at  the  door*  And  if  I  was  badly  off,  I 
think  there  was  a  young  gentleman  behind  me  worse  off  still.  I  own 
that  he  has  good  reason  (though  others  have  not)  to  speak  ill  of  me 
bcliind  my  back,  and  hereby  beg  his  pardon. 

Likewise  to  the  gentleman  who  picked  np  a  party  in  Piccadilly,  who 
had  ahpped  and  fallen  in  the  snow,  and  was  there  on  his  hack,  uttering 
energetic  expressions ;  that  party  begs  to  offer  thanks,  and  compliments 
of  the  season. 

Bob^s  behaviour  on  New  Year^a  day,  I  can  assure  Dr.  Holyshade,  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  boy.  He  had  expressed  a  determination  to 
partake  of  every  dish  which  was  put  on  the  table ;  but  after  soup,  fish, 
roast-beef,  and  roast-goose,  he  retired  from  active  business  until  the 
pudding  and  mlnce-piea  made  their  appearance,  of  which  he  partook 
liberally,  but  not  too  freely.  And  he  greatly  advanced  in  my  good 
opinion  by  praising  the  punch,  which  was  of  my  own  manufacture,  and 
which  some  gentlemen  present  (Mr.  O'M — g — n,  amongst  others)  pro- 
nounced to  be  too  weak.  Too  w  eak  1  A  bottle  of  rum,  a  bottle  of 
Madeira,  hali"  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and  two  bottles  and  a  half  of  water — 
can  this  mixture  he  said  to  be  too  weak  for  any  mortal  ?  Our  young 
friend  amused  the  company  during  the  evening,  by  exliibiling  a  two- 
sliilling  magic-lantern,  which  he  had  purchased,  and  likewise  by  singing 
**  Sally,  come  upl"  a  quaint,  but  rather  monotonous  melody,  which  1  am 
told  is  sung  by  the  poor  negro  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  Mississip. 

What  other  enjoyments  did  we  proffer  for  the  child's  aiimsement  during 
the  Christmas  week  ?  A  great  philoaophex  was  giving  a  lecture  to  young 
folks  at  the  British  Institution.  But  when  this  diversion  was  propascd  to 
our  yoimg  friend  Bob,  he  said,  **  Lecture  ?  No,  thank  you.  Not  as  1  knowa 
on,"  and  made  sarcastic  signals  on  hia  nose.  Perhaps  he  is  of  Dr.  John- 
son's opinion  about  lectures :  **  Lectures,  sir  I  what  man  would  go  k>  hear 
that  imperfectly  at  a  lecture,  which  lie  can  read  at  ki.sui*e  in  a  book  ?** 
/never  went,  of  my  own  choice,  to  a  lecture;  that  I  can  vow.  As  for 
sermons,  they  are  different ;  I  delight  in  them,  and  they  cannot,  of  coui-se, 
be  too  long. 

Well,  we  partook  of  yet  other  Christmas  delights  besides  pantomime, 
pudding,  and  pie.  One  glorious,  one  delightful,  one  most  unlucky  and 
plcuiant  day,  we  drove  in  a  brougham,  with  a  famous  horse,  which  cairied 
us  more  quickly  und  briskly  thau  any  of  your  vulgar  ndlways,  over 
Batteraea  Bridge,  on  which  tlie  horae'd  hoofd  rung  as  il'  it  had  been  iron  ; 
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tliroiigh  suburban  Tillages,  plum-caked  wilh  snow  ;  under  a  kaden  sky, 
in  which  the  sun  hung  like  a  red-hot  warming-pan ;  by  pond  after  pond, 
where  not  only  men  and  boys,  but  scores  after  scores  of  women  and  girls, 
were  sliding,  and  roaring,  and  clapping  their  lean  old  aides  with  laughter, 
as  tbey  tumbled  down,  and  th^nr  hobnailed  shoes  flew  up  in  the  air ; 
the  air  frosty  with  a  lilac  haze,  through  which  villas,  and  commoni,  and 
churchee,  and  plantations  glimmered.  We  drive  up  the  hill,  Bob  and  I; 
we  make  the  last  two  railes  in  eleven  minutes;  we  pass  that  poor, 
lumleaa  man,  who  sitij  there  in  the  cold,  following  you  with  hia  eyes.  I 
don^t  give  anything,  and  Bob  looks  disappointud.  We  are  eet  down 
neatly  at  the  gate,  and  a  horse-holder  opens  the  brougham  door.  I  don*t 
gtre  anything  ;  again  disappointment  on  Bob*8  pert.  I  pay  a  shilhng 
apiece,  and  we  enter  into  the  glorious  building,  which  is  decomted  for 
ChriAtmaa,  and  straightway  forgetfulneaa  on  Bob's  part  of  everything  but 
that  magnificent  scene.  The  enormous  edifice  is  all  decorated  for  Bob 
and  Chriatmas.  The  stallp,  the  columns,  the  fountains,  courts,  statues, 
splendours,  are  all  crowned  ibr  Clirititmas.  The  delicious  negro  i-s  singing 
his  Alabama  choruses  for  Chriiitmaa  and  Bob.  He  has  scarcely  done, 
when,  Tootarootatoo  I  Mr.  Punch  is  performing  his  surprising  actions, 
and  hanging  the  beadJc.  The  stalls  are  decorated.  The  refreshment 
tables  are  piled  with  good  things  ;  at  many  fountains  "  IMulled  Claret  " 
ia  written  up  in  appetizing  capitals.  **  Mulled  claret,  oh,  jolly  !  IIow  cold 
it  is !  "  says  Bob  ;  I  pass  on,  "  It's  only  three  o*clock,''  says  Bob.  **  No, 
ocJy  three,"  I  say,  meekly.  "  We  dine  at  seven,"  sighs  Bob,  "  and  it's 
fio-o-o  coO'Old.''  I  still  would  take  no  hints.  No  claret,  no  refrenhment, 
no  iftndwiches,  no  sausage- rc>  I  Is  fur  Bob.  At  last  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
him  alL  Just  before  we  left  home,  a  little  Christmas  bill  popped  in  at 
the  door  and  emptied  my  purse  at  the  threshold .  I  forgot  all  about  the 
tnnaaction,  and  had  to  borrow  half-a-crown  from  John  Coachman  to  pay 
ibr  our  entrance  into  the  palace  of  delight.  Now  you  see,  Bob,  wliy  I 
eoixld  not  treat  you  on  tliat  2nd  of  January  when  we  drove  to  the  palace 
together;  when  the  girls  and  boys  were  sliding  on  the  ponds  at  Dul\^ich; 
when  the  darkling  river  was  full  of  flf^ating  ice,  and  the  sun  was  like  a 
warming*pan  in  the  leaden  sky. 

One  more  Christmas  sight  we  had,  of  course ;  and  that  sight  I  think 

I  like  as  well  as  Bob  himself  at  Christmas,  and  at  all  seasons.     We  went 

to  a  certain  garden  of  delight,  where,  whatever  your  cares  are^  I  t]unk 

you  can  manage  to  forget  some  of  them,  and  muse,  and  be  not  unhappy ; 

to  A  garden  beginning  with  a  Z,  which  is  as  lively  as  Noah's  ark  ;  where 

I       the  fox  haft  brought  his  brunh,  and  tlic  cock  has  brought  his  comb,  and 

B  the  elephant  has  brought  his  trunk,  and  the  kangaroo  has  brought  lua 

^■Ah^  and  tlie  condor  his  oH  white  wig  and  black  satin  hood.     On  this 

^H^it  was  so  cold  that  tlie  wliite  bears  iv inked  tlieir  pink  eyes,  as  they 

B^plappC'd  up  and   down  by  their  pool,  and  seemed  to  say,  **Aha,  tliis 

™  Weather  reniinds  us  of  dear  home !  "     *'  Cold  I    bah !  I  have  got  such 

a  warm    coat>"   eays  brother  Bruin,  *^  I  don't  mind;"   and  he  laughB 
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on  his  pole,  and  ducks  down  a  bun.  The  squealing  hyaenas  gnashed 
their  teeth  and  laughed  at  us  quite  refreshingly  at  their  window;  and, 
cold  as  it  was,  Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright,  glared  at  us  red*hot  through 
his  bars,  and  snorted  blasts  of  hell.  The  woolly  oamel  leered  at  us 
quite  kindly  as  he  paced  round  his  ring  on  his  silent  pads.  We  went 
to  our  favourite  places.  Our  dear  wambat  came  up,  and  had  himself 
scratched  very  afiably.  Our  fellow-creatures  in  the  monkey-room  held 
out  their  little  black  hands,  and  piteously  asked  us  for  Christmas  alms. 
Those  darling  alligators  on  their  rock  winked  at  us  in  the  most  friendly 
way.  The  solemn  eagles  sate  alone,  and  scowled  at  us  from  their 
peaks;  whilst  little  Tom  Ratel  tumbled  over  head  and  heels  for  us  in 
his  usual  diverting  manner.  If  I  have  cares  in  my  mind,  I  come  to 
the  Zoo,  and  fancy  they  don*t  pass  the  gate.  I  recognize  my  friends,  my 
enemies,  in  cotmtless  cages.  I  entertained  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  old 
billy-goat,  and  the  black-pated,  crimson-necked,  blear-eyed,  baggy,  hook- 
beaked,  old  marabou  stork  yesterday  at  dinner;  and  when  Bob's  aunt 
came  to  tea  in  the  evening,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  seen,  he  stepped 
up  to  her  gravely,  and  said--- 

"  Tirst  I  saw  the  white  bear,  then  I  saw  the  black, 
Then  I  saw  the  camel  with  a  hump  upon  his  boelc. 
nj'^       \  Then  I  saw  the  camel  with  a  hump  npon  his  back ! 

Then  I  saw  the  gray  wolf,  with  mutton  in  his  maw ; 

Then  I  saw  the  wambat  waddle  in  the  straw ; 

Then  I  saw  the  elephant  with  his  waving  trunk, 

Then  I  saw  the  monkeys—mercj,  how  nnpleasantly  they  imeU  I " 

There.  No  one  can  beat  that  piece  of  wit,  can  he.  Bob  ?  And  so  it  is 
all  over ;  but  we  had  a  jolly  time,  whilst  you  were  with  us,  hadn't  we  ? 
Present  my  respects  to  the  doctor;  and  I  hope,  my  boy,  we  may  spend 
another  merry  Christmas  next  year. 


THE 
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S  Slurit  lellcr  from  ^aieitiuniltas  k  flic  (Edibit  of  ilie 


*  Je  TOwdmU  bicn  rwpcmdre  a  ce  Profosseur.  Car,  oomme  yotu  fiavtx,  j'aimo  asse* 
Je  mo  fais  tout  a  touK,  et  uo  dednlgoe  pcrsoimc  ;  mius  je  la  erui^  lacbe.  H 
m'appetle  jut'ohin*  r^volatioonairc,  pkgiairc,  voleiir^  empoboiincur,  fatissturCp  pestiferC' 
on  pcstifcre,  cnmgc,  imposteiir,  calommiiteur,  lib^lliste,  hommc  horrible,  orduiicr, 
grinuider,  diifibtmicr.  C*cst  tout,  ei  j'ai  memoire,  Jo  rois  cc  qu^il  veut  diro  :  il 
cntend  qne  Ini  ct  moi  sout  d'avia  dMircut  ;  ct  cVst  1^  6&  maniero  de  sVxprimcr.'^ — 


Sift) — A  gentlemaD  of  the  name  of  William  Johnson,  who,  I  am  credibly 
ed,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  assisUnt-m asters  at  Eton^  has  recently 
pubUihed  a  pamphlet,*  with  t!ie  declared  object  of  refuting  the  many 
grots  libels  and  calumnies  which  he  asserts  1  have  uttered  against  the 
present  condition  of  that  great  Bchool  in  your  pagea.f  I  am  glad  that 
Mn  Johnson  has  thua  come  forward  to  set  the  public  right  on  questions 
which  are  of  vital  impoitance  to  every  parent  in  England;  indeed,  it 
would  be  very  painful  to  me  to  suppose  that  I  had  unconsciously  been 
the  means  of  misleading  a  single  person  on  any  point  connected  with  such 
A  terious  subject. 

At  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Johnson's  pamphlet,  he  informs  his 
readers  that  hia  motive  for  entering  into  this  discussion  is — not  to  quarrel, 
but  to  reform ;  and,  accordingly,  ailer  admitting  that  there  is  soinc  truth 
in  what  I  have  written  respecting  Eton,  he  warns  liis  readers  that  if  they 
expect  from  him  a  **  polemical  "  reply,  they  will  be  disappointed.  I  find, 
however,  on  turning  over  his  work,  that,  by  way  of  adhering  to  this 
Mruaiblc  and  gentlemanlike  i-esolve,  he  contrives  to  call  mc,  within  the 
sjjdce  of  a  very  few  pages,  **  a  mncoroua  enemy/'  **  a  coarse  and  rude 


•  Eton  Reform,    Longman  k  Co.,  1861. 
t  See  CoaiTHiLL  Maoazufe,  IJobu  6  aad  12. 
vot.  m. — NO.  15. 
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railer/*  **  a  rougli  and  offeuaive  persotii  dealing  in  reckless  and  iooliah 
asBumptLons,**  **  an  unscnipulous  reviler,"  "  a  disingenuous  perverter,^* 
and  "  an  imitator  of  Cobbett"  in  ever)^thing  but  my  English.  IMr.  John- 
son proves  that  to  be  very  bad  by  qucvting-  a  sentence  in  my  lust 
letter  to  yon,  which,  taken  apart  fi-om  ha  context,  might  possibly  be  niis- 
tmderstood  by  a  very  dull  man,  Mr.  Johnson'ii  amour-propre  forbidding 
hhn  to  display  himself  in  that  light,  he  does  not  pretend  that  he  was 
himself  perjilexed  by  it,  but  he  says  he  has  a  "  logical  "  friend  who  \vas ; 
and  I  am  quite  content  that  his  assextion  shonld  st,and  for  aa  much  as 
it  is  worth. 

Although  I  am  not  much  moved  by  Mr,  Johnson*s  language,  I  cannot 
resist  asking  him,  if  such  be  his  habitual  vocabulary  in  his  calmer  and 
more  reflective  moments,  to  what  degree  of  invective  he  rises  wlien  he 
pennitfl  himself  to  be  **  polemical  ?  *'  So  far  from  settmg  up  any  claim 
to  be  an  elegant  writer  of  English,  I  considered  it  prudent,  on  entering 
into  a  controversy  which  might  probably  bring  me  into  collision  with 
scholars  of  high  academic  distinction,  to  apilogize  for  my  uncultivated 
and  homely  style;  and  I  take  it  rather  ill  that  in  return  for  my  humility 
a  person  of  Mr*  Johnson^s  exalted  pretenaiona  should  have  condescended  to 
taunt  me  with  my  educational  ahortconiinga.  Were  I  disposed  to  repay 
him  in  his  own  coin,  I  might  beg  of  him  to  ask  his  ^4ogical'*  friend 
whether  such  a  sentence  as  the  foOowing  is  quite  worthy  of  the  keenest 
pen  that  Eton  can  draw  in  her  own  defence: — *'  He  who  has  setsn  how 
difficult  it  k  to  study  English  history  and  philosophy  without  writing, 
how  eJXtremely  difficult  it  is  to  express  the  knowledge  of  an  Englisliman 
in  Latin  prose,  and  how  much  that  is  really  claasical  ia  lef^  on  one  side 
by  those  who  run  in  the  groove  of  Cicero,  may  reasonably  vriah  to  see 
boys  compelled  to  write  their  abstracla  of  history,  and  their  attempta 
at  rhetorical  and  logical  exercises,  in  a  language  commensurate  w^ith  their 
native  tongue." 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  beicire  I  deal  with  the  more  important 
portions  of  Mr,  Jolmson^s  pamphlet,  I  mil  briefly  set  myself  right  with 
respect  to  a  personal  attack  which  I  am  said  to  have  made  on  tlie  present 
head-master  of  Eton.  In  reTiewing  in  your  pages  Sir  John  Coleridge's 
Tiverton  lecture,  I  incidentally  obsen  ed  '^  that  at  the  time  Dr*  Goodlbrd 
"was  aeJected  for  tliat  position  he  had  achieved  no  parlicular  distinction  at 
the  university,  or  in  any  branch  of  literature,  or,  indeed,  of  any  kind.'* 
In  writing  this,  I  meant  no  incivility  to  Dr.  Goodford,  I  stated  it  pre- 
ciflcly  on  I  should  have  stated,  in  an  argument  on  naval  or  military  affidrs, 
that  General  Goldstickwas  not  aK,C*B-,or  that  Admiral  Solent  had  never 
commanded  the  Channel  fleet, 

Mr.  Richard  ShilUto,  classical  lecturer  at  King^s  College,  Cambridge^ 
and  formerly  tutor  to  the  head-master  of  Eton^  upon  reading  tliis  harmleaB 
truism,  addre^^sed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Chronicle^  in 
which  he  certainly  did  not  adhere  to  the  remarkable  forbearance  upon 
which  Mr,  Johnson  appears  to  pride  himseJC      He  informed  the  public, 
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tliTougli  that  reppectrible  channel,  that,  in  saying  what  I  had  said  con- 
^  ccrning  his  old  pupil,  I  had  been  guilty  either  of  '*  retkenttay  the  ioulest 
I  form  of  falsehood/*  or  of  ignorance  so  crass,  that  no  man  in  fiiture  ouglit 
I  to   paj  any  attention   to   any  statements  made  by  me.     He  supported 
thcae  grave  accusations  by  explaining  that,  at  the  time  Dr.  Goodford 
■88  an  nndei^aduate  at   Cambridge,  the  King's  men  did  not  enter  the 
■dioolt  for  examination,  and  that  consequently  the  only  means  "wliicli 
lie  bad  had  of  distinguisliing  himself  was  by  wimiing    the  university 
schoIarBhipy   which    he   had    competed  for,  but  had  not  won.       But  as 
Mr,  Shillito's  private  belief  is  that  he  would  liave  won  it  had  he  com- 
peted for  it  a  second  time,  which  he  did  not  do,  that  gentleman  considers 
that  I  ought  therefore  to  stand  convicted  in  the  eyes  of  every  right- 
tninded  man  either  of  '*  the  foulest  form  of  falsehood/'  or  of  unpardonable 
ignorance  ! 

I  was  extremely  amused  to  find,  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Critic  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  that  if  anybody  had  been  guilty  of  the 
horrible  crime  of  reticentia,  it  certainly  was  not  1 — inasmuch  as,  during 
Dr.  Goodford's  sojourn  at  the  university  as  an  undergraduate,  there 
were  no  lesa  than  nineteen  prizes  for  which  he  might  have  competed, 
had  he  been  anxious  to  distinguish  hiaaself,  instead  of  but  one ;  and 
there  were  at  least  as  many  more  open  to  him  ailer  he  had  taken  his 
bachelor's  degree.  Mr.  Johnson  notices  Blr,  Shillito's  attack  on  me 
with  much  glee,  although,  as  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  and  a  Cam- 
bridge man,  he  must  have  been  well  aware  of  its  unfairness^  he  says 
nothing  whatever  about  the  complete  refutation  which  it  immediatdy 
received. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  have  thus  brought  Dr,  Goodford's  name 
before  the  puhUc ;  but  when  I  am  charged  in  such  language  with  having 
ibally  attacked  him,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  remain  silent.  As  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  school  under  his  charge — the  suspicious 
profusion  of  prizes  awarded  to  the  students  * — ^the  falling  off  in  classical 
learning  amongst  the  oppidans — the  neglect  of  mathematics  and  modem 


•  PrijBcs  and  distinctions  publicly  awarded  to  pupils  by  those  who  teach  them,  are 
'  oilon  but  iudircct  compliments  which  teachers  pay  to  their  own  success  in  tuition; 
and  they  nuike  capicat  school  adTremseracnts.  Ex.  gr, — At  Christmas,  1S60,  a  long 
paaigniph  appeared  in  the  datlj  papers,  detatting  the  proitperotts  condition  of  Eton. 
Tbi  following  ifl  an  extract  from  it:^ — "  Phillpotts,  K.S.,  who  stood  eighth  in  the  Bixth 
Ukul  at  etection,  i&  now  the  captain;  he  him  b«en  sent  up  for  'good  '  seven  times; 
Goblwld,  KB.,  second  to  Phillpotts,  pent  up  for  *gx)od'  nine  times;  Austen-Leigh, 
KAf  iOU  op  for  *good '  fif£«€u  tunci;  Dumford,  Major,  R.S>^  ditto^  fii'teen  tiniciip  and 
iHSfBintd  Uififint  aad  so<^iid  diYisiooB'  Task  [jrize,  Ctiriittma.%  1859;  Churton,  K..S., 
gUriatd  Che  Theme  prize,  elect ioD  1860;  and  Declamation  prize,  Chnstmos,  16€0; 
D«]Ban«  Mji^of',  K.S.t  four  times,  and  gained  the  Tomline  pri?^,  1860;  Cameron,  K.S,,  as 
wtU  «•  Ujc  loor  first  named,  hm  bccu  sent  up  for  *  good  *  ^ince  they  have  t>ecu  in  the 
H<4d  Kait^r's  division;  WilfoUf  K.S.,  sent  up  for  '  good  *  eeven  times;  Youngs  E.S., 
dght  tiiDiti}  Follettt  ma.,  Tomliue  prize,  1859^  Lord  Boringdou  obtained  the  Friace 
_Goafort^s  lecoiid  Gemum  prize,  1860}   Mr.  Caringtoa,  ma.t  obtained  the  Pziaee 
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languages — the  preference  awarded  to  tlie  interests  of  the  masters  over 
tliose  of  the  scholars — the  growing  habits  of  laxury  and  self-indulgence 
which  prevail  amongst  the  boja — and^  above  all,  the  insufficient  number 
of  teacliers — it  is  unnecessary  tlint  I  should  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said.  The  facta  on  which  I  have  made  my  statements  are  all  to  be 
found  either  in  the  printed  lists  of  the  school  or  in  Sii-  John  Coleridge's 
lecture;  they  arc  more  than  corroborated — they  are  confirmed — by 
Mr.  Johnson's  angry  and  incautious  pamphlet :  and  I  have  no  apology 
to  offer  for  having  made  them.  I  confess,  however,  that  my  regret  at 
having  unintentionally  annoyed  Dr.  Goodford,  if  I  have  done  so,  is 
materially  mitigated  by  a  sentence  which  I  have  read  in  a  letter  origi- 
ually  addressed  by  him  for  pubhcation  to  the  Satunhir/  lievtetc,  then 
Btippressed  at  his  earnest  desire^  and  finally  published  by  Mm  in  the 
Cambntige  Chro^iide.  Dr.  Good  ford  civilly  requests,  in  that  letter,  the 
Saturday  Reviewer  to  correct  certain  erroneous  statements  whicli  he 
believes  him  to  have  inadvertently  made;  but  at  us  of  the  Counhill 
Magazine  he  hurls  out  the  following  anathema  oq  account  of  the  seh- 
eame  statements  made  by  us  :■ — 

"Truths  sir,  requires  no  smartness,  and  is  not  always  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  deliberately  altandoned  it." 

**  The  foulest  form  of  falsehood  1  '*  *^  Egregious  mendacity ! "  "  Delibe- 
rate abimdonmcQt  of  truth  I ''  These  be  unseemly  words,  truly,  especially 
when  falling  so  readily  and  on  such  slight  provocation  from  tlie  lips  of 
reverend  divines  and  grave  instructors  of  youth.  I  cannot  help  being 
convinced  when  I  hear  them  that  a  cause  defended  by  such  projectiles 
must  be  rotten  to  the  core. 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  hard  words,  I  will  venture  to  call 
Mr.  Johnson's  attention  to  certain  expressions  in  his  oi^Ti  pamphlet  upon 
which  I  may  be  excused  for  commenting,  as  they  are  not  applied  to  me. 
TVliilst  lecturiDg  me,  a  mere  writer  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews, 
for  having  presumed  to  meddle  with  Eton,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  allude 
incidentally  to  the  Board  of  Military  Education,  and  to  the  yomig  men 
who  have  been  so  unlucky  us  to  fail  at  the  Chelsea  examinations.  Now 
the  Board  of  Mihtary  Education  is  a  very  respectable  board;  H,  E.  11, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  its  president,  General  Cameroa  was  its  vice- 
presidentf  and  General  Kumley  is  hia  successor;  its  other  membera  are 


Consort's  second  French  prize,  18G0;  Puller,  mn.,  obtained  assistant-master's  mathe- 
matical prize,  1858;  Prince  Consort's  extra  French  prize,  1858;  ficeond  Frcneh  prize, 
1859,  and  ilie  first  French  prixe,  1960  j  Frcmantio  obtained  the  Prince  Consort's  first 
French  priw,  1859;  Willcrt  obtained  ihe  Prince  Consortia  first  German  and  extra 
French  pri«e,  1860;  Donkm»  ma.,  tocjk  the  assistant-master's  maLhematicjil  priste,  1860, 
bracketed  with  Collier,  who  also  took  a  similar  prke;  Arkwright  took  the  Prince 
Consort's  extra  French  prize,  1859."  It  will  be  seen,  on  e^cimiining  this  list  closely, 
that  all  tlic  classical  prizes  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  won  by  (he  Berenty 
collegians— iAe  750  oppidam  oidy  winning  priza  in  thoss  brancltes  ^f  tducaUon  for 
which  ejttra  charges  are  laatk^ 
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3ill  men  of  eqiial  flJsdnction  in  the  various  arms  of  the  semce  to  which 
they  belong*  The  scheme  of  education  which  they  carry  ont^not  a 
special  scheinCi  but  one  framed  by  the  advice  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Goodford  and  the  Rev*  Stephen  Hiiwtrey,  the  present  head  and 
mathematical  raasters  of  Eton^  to  test  the  acquirements  of  average  public- 
school  boys — was  protested  against  by  those  very  gentlemen,  when  it  was 
first  establishedi  ns  being  objectionably  low.  If  Mr.  Johuson  ia  not  aware 
of  this  fact,  he  may  easily  ascertain  it  by  a  reference  to  the  correspondence 
printed  in  the  Appcjiduc  to  the  First  Mtport  of  the  Board  of  Military 
Education,  And  how  does  ^Ir.  Johnson,  after  taking  rae  to  task  so 
bighly  and  mightily  for  my  alleged  rudeness  and  coarseness,  speak  of  his 
Royal  Highness  and  his  distinguished  colleagues?  In  what  terms  does 
he  allude  to  the  poor  public-school  boys,  who,  neglected  in  their  earlier 
years  in  order  that  the  vested  interests  of  their  tntors  may  prosper,  are 
unable  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  nge  to  pass  tJiese  objectionably 
low  examinations  ?  He  has  actually  the  indiscretion  and  want  of  feelings 
to  designate  them  as  **  the  cn'this  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  sokUer  pedants 
of  the  Horse  Guards/'  He  confidently  denies  that  any  full-grown  Etoniai^ 
has  ever  experienced  that  misfortune, 

I  could  very  easily  convince  hifti  of  his  mistake,  but  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  parents  arrests  my  pen,  I  will  therefore  only  beg  of  him  to 
explain  why  the  Eton  authorities  have  at  last  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  a  special  "  army  class,^^  to  meet  these  trumpery  examinations,  *";i 
which  no  special  knoivhdge  of  amj  hind  is  required^  and  wliy  he  is  so  dis- 
courteous to  the  Board  of  Military  Education?  Have  any  of  his  pupils 
found  it  necessary  to  migrate  to,**  cramming^'  establishments  before  they 
eould  shake  off  the  characters  of  cretins ;  or  is  he  dissatisfied  with  the  low 
potition  which  the  Eton  boys  invariably  occupy  at  all  these  piiblic  tests? 
It  i»  not  likely  that  an  assistant-master  at  Eton  would  venture  to  stigma- 
tize the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  distinguished  colleagues  as  <*  soldier 
pedauta,"  unless  he  had  some  tirgent  cause  for  doing  so. 

And  yet  this  gentleman  thus  speaks  of  me  :— **  Wlio  is  this  that,  with 
such  coolness  of  assumption,  imputes  grossneglect  to  gentlemen  of  position 
and  reputation  ?  What  right  has  he  w^bo  elsewhere  compares  the  much- 
Taunted  self-reliance  and  premature  manliness  of  public  schoolboys  with 
the  morbid  precocity  of  children  groreliiug  in  the  gutter,  to  speak  at  all  of 
Eton  boys  as  the  object  of  religious  a'^pi  rat  ions  /  Let  him  keep  to  his 
own  hard  statistics,  and  his  worldly  valuation  of  knowledge,  and  leave  the 
tender  words  of  Christian  philosophy  to  be  quoted  by  those  who  know  the 
Mreetness  and  the  virtue  of  boyhood/* 

Mr.  Johnson  h  ready  enough  to  hand  over  to  my  tender  mercies  **  the 
Eton  of  Keatc/*  He  admits  that  my  account  of  the  education  we  received 
there  ia  a  fair  one ;  that  tliere  were  not  half  enough  masters  to  teach  the 
hoys;  and  that  we  were  shamefully  neglected  both  in  and  out  of  school. 
He  himself  describes  the  teaching  of  that  day  aa  ^'  a  thin  and  hajty  8tudy 
of  wordsj'*  end  chaiilably  and  modestly  attributes  my  moral  aud  cduca- 
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tional  inferiority  to  himself  to  the  circumstance  of  my  having  been 
brought  up  under  s^ch  a  defective  system. 

But  he  docij  not  seem  to  perceive  that  these  admissions  cut  from  under 
hia  own  feet  tlie  very  argument  on  which  he  principally  relies — viz.  that 
it  ia  imposaible  that  gentlemen  of  position  and  reputation,  8uch  as  the 
Eton  masters  of  18G1  are,  should,  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  grossly  neglect 
the  boys  whom  they  are  highJy  paid  to  educate.  Were  not  the  Eton 
masters  of  1830  also  gentlemen  of  position  and  reputation  ? — Were  no6 
the  present  Pmvost  of  Eton,  and  if  not  all,  nearly  all,  the  present  Fellows 
of  that  College  assistant-masters  of  **  the  Eton  of  Keate  ?  "  Are  there 
more  assistant-masters  at  Eton  now,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys, 
than  there  were  in  Keate's  time  ?  Are  there  as  many  ?  Ai-e  the  present 
men  superior  physically,  morally,  or  int-ellectually,  to  their  predecessors? 
I  am  emboldened  to  ask  these  questions,  because  Mr.  Johnson  observes 
that  **  it  is  not  well  that  people  should  be  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  present 
state  of  the  school  ?  '^ 

I  will  now  proceed,  without  further  remark,  to  comply  with  Mr.  John- 
son's request,  and  will  betake  myself  to  my  hard  statistics,  in  order  to 
show  how  deeply  these  **'  Christian  philosophers  "  indnlj^e  in  "  the  sweetness 
of  youth,''  as  illustrated  by  the  £  s.  d.  levied  from  those  whom  be  aptly 
terms  tlie  *^  gilded  youth  of  Great  Britain." 

I  suppose  I  may  assume^  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Eton 
masters  are  mainly  actuated  by  the  same  motive  which  mainly  actuates  all 
other  seliool masters,  the  desire  of  making  money,  Mr,  Johnson  describes 
their  occupation  as  one  repulsive  and  irksome  to  most  men  ;  he  complains, 
too,  that  it  mai*s  their  cliance  of  marr^'igg  advantageously »  a  complaint 
certainly  not  flattering  to  the  ^vives  of  hia  colleagues,  and,  I  believe, 
altogether  groundless. 

I  may,  theretbre,  conclude  that  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
principally  followed  by  men  who  adopt  it  from  motives  of  interest 
^-as  other  men  do  the  bar,  or  the  coimting-hoiise.  Now  at  Eton  the 
profits  of  the  masters  are  very  great — greater,  I  beheve,  than  at  any  other 
fichool,  whilst  the  proportion  of  tutors  to  pupils  is  very  small;  ftmaller, 
I  believe,  than  at  any  other  school  One  of  two  things  :  if  more  tutors 
are  employed  the  terms  of  the  school  must  he  raised,  or  the  incomes  of 
the  masters  must  fall, 

liecurring  to  my  first  proposition,  that  Eton  masters  are  but  as  other 
men,  neither  better  nor  worse,  it  follows  that  they  ought  not  to  claim — as 
they  do — an  exclusive  right  to  give  an  opinion  on  measures  which  must 
seriou5ily  affect  a  considerable  portion  of  the  very  large  incomes  which  they 
are  now  enjoying.  The  fitct  stated  by  Sir  John  Coleridge,  that  Dr.  Goodlord 
has  decided  that  one  master  cannot  do  justice  to  more  than  forty  pupils,  but 
that  nevertheless  he  iviU  allow  the  nineteen  masters  who  are  now  at  Eton 
to  take  as  many  more  as  they  can  get,  as  long  as  they  remain  at  the  schooh 
because  tlicy  possess  a  veiited  interest,  which  must  not  be  injured, 
entirely  conlirms  the  view  I  have  taken,  of  which  Mr,  Jolmson  so  loudly 
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uplaina,  that    Eton    is   madnly  a   money   specnlation,   in  wliicli   the 
I  of  the  boys  are  postponed  to  tliose  of  the  ma&tera.      If  even 

Ms  dull   logical  friend  cannot   see  that,  he   must   be  a  dull  logician 

indeed. 
B  Now  for  mj  statiBtics.     I  have  stated  in  my  second  letter  to  yon, 

H  that  I  estimated  the  income  of  the  hexid-master  of  Eton  at  rather  more 
H^  than  6,U00/.  a  year,  and  I  expren^setl  my  belief  that  the  incomes  of  the 
^Kajpstant-niaBtera  ranged  between  l,500f.  and  0,500/.  a  year.  Mr.  Johnson 
^^BKrms  that  I  have  exaggcKited  tlic  income  of  the  hcad-masterj  and  that  I 

hove  doubled  those  of  the  assi£tant*ma«tcrs.     Possibly  I  may  have  done 

ao;  Mr.  Johnson  ahall  see  the  daUi  on  whicli  I  have  made  my  calculationSi 

and  shall  judge  for  himselil 

I  The  bald   and  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  Eton  which  exiut  in  print, 

ail  concur  in  slating  that  the  head-master  of  Eton  receives  from  every 
pnptl  in  the  school  6L  Os,  a  year.     I  see  by  some  half-dozen  school  bOls 
whieh  have  been  sent  me  by  friends  haviog  sons  at  Eton,  that  a  charge  of 
5/,  5*.  entrance  is  made  on  the  head-master's  account,  to  each  boy  who 
B  enters  the  school.     As  the  average  stay  of  an  oppidan  at  Eton,  is,  I  am 
H    inJormed,  under  four  years,  and  as  the  scbool  has  averaged  more  than  800 
f     bo^'s  for  some  years  past,  the  head -master  must  receive  entrance  money 
for  200  boys  every  year.     When  an  Eton  boy  is  about  to  quit  the  school, 
he  usually  **  takes  leave "  of  his  tutor,  and  of  tlie  head-master.     It  is 
tinderstood  that  if  he  has  been  a  very  ill-conducted  boy,  hi  a  tutor  and  the 
head-master  would  decline  to  ^*  take  leave  '■  of  h'mi ;  but  such  severity  at 
floch  a  moment,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  practised*     The  theory,  however,  works 
admirably,  in  a  pecimiary    sense;    for  well-behaved  boys  are  thereby 
indtaced  to  consider  that  it  is  a  slur  upon  them  not  to  **  take  leave." 

The  details  of  the  ceremony  are  as  follow: — The  boy  waits  on  the 
bead-niasterf  who  expresses  his  sorrow  at  parting  with  him,  his  wishes  for 
liaa  futux'c  welfare,  and  sends  his  beat  compliments  to  his  parents  i  the  two 
iJien  shake  hands,  and  the  boy  retires.  As  he  leaves  the  room,  a  small 
table  meets  his  eyes,  on  which  is  a  pkte  with  several  bank-notes  dkplayed 
Qpon  it;  if  I  may  venture,  witliout  disrespect  to  anybody,  to  compare 
gceal  things  with  small,  I  may  observe  that  something  of  the  same  kind, 
with  the  fiame  object,  may  be  seen  at  the  stick  and  umbrella  department 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and,  I  am  told,  indicates  that,  although  money  2b 
not  positively  demanded,  it  will  be  gratefully  received.  On  this  plate  the 
boy  deposits  a  note,  varying  from  10/.  to  2dL  It  is  said  tluit  thfj  sc^ns 
of  dukes  and  railway  kings  go  as  high  as  50/.,  but  of  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  \nth  any  degree  of  authority. 

The  next  day — when  the  money  has  been  counted — the  head-master's 
icrrmnt  goes  round  to  every  boy  who  has  ^^  taken  leave "  with   a  hand- 

■  iocndy  bound  volume,  as  a  keepsake  from  that  dignitar}%  and  receives 
from  each  bc^y  a  fee  of  10#.  Qd.  as  his  share  of  the  transaction. 

The  general  estimate  is,  that  "leaving  money"  gives  to  the  head -master 
gi*  Eton  1,5 DO/,  a-year.     I  shall  be  happy  to  be  placed  in  possession  of 
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the  exact  sum,  if  tliere  ia  no  objection  to  its  amount  being  made  knmvn, 

The  result  of  these  calculations  is  therefore : — 

£ 
800  bovit  at  6/.  6*.  a-ycar  .  *  •  .     5,040 

2O0  entianc€5^  at  5^  5».       ....     1,050 
Learmg  money       .  .  ,  *  .    1,500 


Total 


7,5t»0 


Unwilling,  however,  to  overstate  my  case,  aiid*so  place  myself  at  the 
mercy  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  friend^  I  struck  off  1,500/.  a-year  for 
contingencies.  1  thought  it  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  entrancea  and 
annual  payments  of  the  lower  boys  may  be  conceded  to  the  lower  master, 
and  I  believed  it  impossible  that  the  head* master  of  Eton  could  ejstort 
fees  of  any  kind  from  the  seventy  scholars  on  the  foundation,  I  made  my 
calculations,  too,  on  800  boys-^thcre  being  actually  825  in  the  school— 
and  I  did  not  take  into  my  account  the  very  handsome  salaries  which 
both  those  functionaries  must  receive  from  the  liberaH ty  of  their  Koyal 
Founder.  It  is  unlikely  that  King  Henry  should  have  founded  a  scliool 
without  making  a  sufficient  provision  for  its  teachers. 

The  manner  in  which  I  estimated  the  profits  of  a  tutor  teaching  seventy 
pupils,  at  3,500/.  a  year,  are  also  at  ]Mr.  Johnson's  service.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  which  the  Eton  tutors  take  is  forty-four.  The  following 
data  can  be  easily  adapted  to  that  number.  A  boy  who  boards  with 
his  tutor^  pays  him  120L  a-jearj  lor  tins  sum  the  tutor  finds  him  a  nearly 
unfurnished  room,  feeds^  lodges,  warms,  and  teaches  him  during  thirty- 
eight  weeks  in  the  year.  The  boy  pay«  extra  for  washing,  linen,  crockery, 
and  furniture ;  for  arithmetic,  mathematics,  modem  languages,  drawing, 
dancing,  fencing,  drilling,  and  swimming.  He  pays  extra  for  maintaining 
the  staff  of  the  stmatorium  or  hospital^  whctlier  he  is  well  or  HI.  He  pays 
extra  for  lodguig  in  it  in  sickness.  He  pays  extra  for  the  gas  which  lights 
the  public  school-rooms.*  He  pays  extra  for  the  watching  and  lighting  rate 
of  the  village  of  Eton.  He  pays  extra  for  cricket,  for  foot-ball,  and 
for  rackets-  He  pays  extra  for  the  chapel  clerk  and  for  the  postman;  and 
there  are  still  other  extras  of  which,  as  I  cannot  speak  positively,  I  will 
say  nothing,  I  am  informed,  on  excellent  authority,  that  the  cost  of 
boarding  a  boy,  as  the  boys  are  boarded  at  Eton — and  they  are  extremely 
well  fed— Hi^m not  exceed  50/.  a-year,|     This  leaves  70/.  profit  on  each 

♦  These  vanons  items  represent  an  imknoivn,  but  an  enormous  mim.  Take  the 
item  of  gn5.  Every  boy  is  ch.irgcd  7*.  Gd.  a  year  on  this  account; — Is.  6rf-  X  800 
=^£300,  The  fichool-roora  and  lobbies,  from  eight  to  ten  in  nuniber,  are  lighted 
with  gas  for  Icfis  than  two  hours  every  evening  during  three  months  iu  the  year,  for 
which  the  Ijoys  nrc  eh  urged  £300.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club  in  London — a 
club  of  lj200  members — is  lighted  throughout  with  gns.  Two  hundred  gas-burners 
and  one  sunlight  arc  lighted  there  uigbtlj,  and  bum  till  I  a,m.  During  the  tlirce 
winter  months,  332,000  feet  of  gas  are  coni^umcd  there  at  G*.  per  1,000  feet  =  £90  12f. 
Gas  muBt  l>c  much  dearer  at  Eton  thim  in  London. 

f  The  cost  of  dictmg  tJic  boys  at  the  Wellington  CoUcgc  in  1S60  did  not  exceed 
£21  each. 
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rder-  I  wDl  assuuie  tliat  the  tutor  has  forty  such  boarders,  ten  pupils 
at  10?.  10*.  a-year  each,  and  twenty  pTipU9  at  21 L  a-year  each^  boarding 
in  college  or  in  dames*  houses ;  that  one -fourth  of  his  boys  leave  him 
every  year ;  and  that  as  many  new  boys  arrive  to  fill  up  racancies  at 
5/.  5*.  entrance  each,  and  that  ten  take  leave  yearly  at  15/,  each,^ — 

40  boarders,  at  70/.        .  ,  »  .     2,S00    0 

10  prapils,  at  10/.  lOi,     ,  .  , 

20  pupik,  at  2\L  .  .  • 

1 7  eaLranccs,  at  5/.  5s.   ,  .  • 

10  leave  takings,  at  15/.  .  * 


Total 


JE3,564 


I 


I  distinctly  state  that  these  figures  arc  only  goesses  at  truth;  but 
as  no  published  prospectus  of  Eton  is  ever  supplied  to  the  public,  it 
m  only  by  such  guesses  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  approximation  to  the 
pecuniary  statistics  connected  with  the  school.  Mr.  Johnson  repeatedly 
reproaches  me  in  his  pamplilet  with  not  having  "inquired"  re^;pectiDg 
various  facts  with  which  he  affirms  me  to  be  imperfectly  acquainted ;  if 
he  will  have  the  kindness  to  say  in  what  quarter  inquirica  should  be 
addressed  with  any  probability  of  success,  he  may  depend  upon  my  avail- 
ing myself  of  the  infonnation. 

The  statistics  connected  with  the  mathematical  teaching  at  Eton  are  . 
Btni  more  worthy  of  elucidation.  Thirty  years  ago^  a  strong  remonstrance 
was  made  in  one  of  our  leading  reviews  against  thcneglect  of  mathematics 
and  modem  languages  at  Eton.*  A  reply  came  forth  from  the  Eton  press, 
imputing,  as  now,  ignorance  and  malevolence  to  the  author  of  the  remon- 
strance. It  went  on  to  say,  **  The  reviewer  seems  ignorant  that  a  mathe- 
mntical  master  of  high  respecUibility  hai?  been  lately  appointed ;  unforeseen 
circumstances  have  htndtred  this  latter  gentleman  from  doing  all  the  good 
that  could  be  wished,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  things  may  be  so  arranged, 
in  a  short  time,  that  any  boy  desirous  of  studying  the  elements  of  mathe- 
matics mat/  do  so  at  Eton,  as  dsewherc."  This  was  in  1830,  I  have 
now  before  me  a  printed  paper,  dated  "Eton,  Easter,  1858,"  but  not 
^gned*  It  was  given  me  by  the  father  of  a  boy  now  at  Eton,  It  is 
headed  tlms : — 

**  The  following  rules  will  come  into  operation  after  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion, 1850 ;  but  are  not  to  affect  ani/  who  are  at  that  date  already  in  the 

From  it  we  may  leiim  what  progress  arithmetic  and  mathematics  have 
made  at  Eton  in  the  last  twenty -nine  years  under  tlie  mathematical  master 
of  high  respectability,  who  was  appointed  m  1830,  and  bis  successors. 

The  fourth -form  boys  are  by  it  required  from  Easter,  1859,  to  work 
the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and  reduction. 

The  Kemoves,  vulgar  fractiong  and  the  rule  of  three. 


♦  Edinhurgh  Eeview,  Nos,  CI,  and  CV. 
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The  lower  dlviaion  of  the  fiftli  form,  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  and 
interest* 

Tlie  upper  division  of  the  fiJlL  form  are  to  take  up  <mt  book  of  Euclid, 
and  are  to  be  tolerably  advanced  in  algobra. 

The  object  of  the  boy's  father  in  showing  this  paper  to  me  was,  to 
express  his  astonisliment  at  tliat  part  of  the  heading  wliich  is  prmted  in 
italics.  After  giving  a  whole  ycar*B  notice,  that  these  very  moderate 
aritlmietical  and  mathetnatical  attainmentss  would  be  expected  from  the 
boys,  it  states  that  the  800  pupils  at  tliat  date  in  the  school  would  not 
be  affected  by  anything  which  the  paper  prescribed.  My  friend's  expres- 
sion was,  "  I  suppose  they  ai'e  considered  to  hiive  a  vested  interest  in 
arithmeticiil  and  mathematical  ignorance/'  It  would,  incited,  be  satls- 
ihctorj  to  know  what  were  the  arithmetical  and  mathematical  require- 
ments insisted  on  before  the  paper  to  which  I  have  alluded  came  into 
operation,  as,  for  some  years  previously,  a  forced  extra  had  been  levied 
on  the  parents  of  all  boys  at  Eton,  of  4/.  18.^.  a-ycar.*  This  had  produced 
an  income  of  about  4,000i.  a-year,  which  used  to  be  handed  over  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Ilawtrey,  tlie  mathematical  roaster,  who  paid  half-a-dozen 
assistants  out  of  it.  Mr.  Johnson  now  tells  us^  that  a  new  arrangement 
has  been  made,  tliat  the  mathematical  assistants  have  fixed  salaries,  and 
are  permitted  to  make  what  they  can  besides,  by  taking  private  pupils. 
In  all  the  civil  service  examinations  in  which  mathematics  are  required, 
and  at  the  eacaminations  before  the  Board  of  Military  Education,  two 
books  of  Euclid  are  about  the  minimum  accepted.  Now  as  the  maximimi 
of  the  regular  instruction  at  Eton  appears  by  this  paper  not  to  go 
beyond  one  book  of  Euehd,  it  becomes  necessary  for  those  Eton  boys 
who  have  occasion  Jbr  more, — and  many  of  them  must  have  occasion 
for  more, — to  pay  for  extra  tiution,  which  costs  no  less  than  10/.  10*. 
a-year,  in  addition  to  the  4/.  185.  already  paid  by  every  boy.  Supposing 
that  one-third  of  the  school  sliould  adopt  this  course,  a  further  sum  of 
2,880/.  would  be  added  to  the  sum  already  received — 6,880t  in  all,  for  the 
arithmetical  and  mathematical  instruction  of  a  single  school.  The  mathe- 
matical masters,  too,  have,  by  this  arrangement,  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  the  regular  standard  of  instnicLion  as  low  as  possible,  in  order 
that  they  may  increase  their  fixed  salaries  by  more  numerous  extm  pay- 
ments for  private  tuition.  It  is  possible,  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
paper  to  which  I  allude  may  have  been  superseded  by  other  papers.  I 
can  only  offer  such  information  as  I  can  procure,  and  I  shall  be  extremely 
grateful  if  Mr.  Johnson  wiU  in  his  next  publication  give  us  the  complcle 
pecuniary  and  educational  statibtics  of  the  sdiool, — details  which  ought 
to  be  as  easily  accessible  to  every  parent,  as  are  the  time-tjibles  of  the 
Great  Western  Kail  way,  hy  whieli  we  reach  it.  He  will,  I  assure  him, 
be  employing  his  time  much  more  creditably  and  usefully,  than  by 
inditing  lame  ph Hippies  against  me. 
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I  bad  stated  in  Muy,  1860,  that  tbere  was  but  one  French  raaBter  at 
£tOQ — an  Englisbnian,  JMr.  Johnson  htia  replied  that  ^' there  are  two 
French  masters  at  Eton,  one  of  tvhora  is  a  Frenchman.'*  But  lie  made 
tiiis  CDuntcr-atatement  so  civillj^  without  calling  me  any  names,  or  otlier- 
wise  maltreating  rae,  tlmt  a  sinister  suspicion  aro^  in  my  mind  tliat  the 
Frenchman,  whose  name  did  not  appear  in  the  Eton  lints  of  last  year,  had 
been  appointed  since  I  mentioned  the  subject  in  my  first  letter  to  you* 
I  therefore  sent  for  the  Eton  bst  of  Chriatmaa,  18  GO,  and  found  that  my 
su^>icion  was  well  founded.  A  M.  Lemaitre  appears  on  that  occasioa 
for  the  first  time  as  assistant  French  master  of  Eton.  In  the  list  pubbahed 
at  Midsummer,  ISGO,  there  is  no  M*  Lemaitre.  Surely  Mr.  Johnson  ought 
to  recollect  that  his  pupils — the  Eton  boys — will  all  read  ins  lettci'  and 
my  reply,  and  that  in  acting  thus  he  is  setting  them  a  very  bad  example. 

He  writes  thus  respecting  the  study  of  modern  languages: — "  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  satiiifkctory.  It  is,  indeed, 
evidently  a  state  of  things  which  is  called  transitional ;  and  in  a  place 
like  Eton  a  transition  may  be  expected  to  be  alow/*  Very  slow,  indeed, 
if  we  recollect  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years  at 
Eton  towards  the  study  of  arithmetii^  and  mathematics,  and  at  what  cost; 
and  i£  we  fiirther  recollect  that,  in  the  very  same  pamphlet  to  which  I 
allude,  parents  were  assured  that  aatisfacton/  arrangermnis  had  been  made 
in  1830  for  the  study  of  modem  languages.* 

Mr.  Johnson  says  he  hopes  the  day  wiU  come  when  French  and 
Italian  will  be  taught  at  Eton  by  Englishmen.  (Quod  ahsit!)  But, 
ibrtunately  for  the  boys,  he  prophesies  that  it  will  take  at  least  a  genera- 
tion  Co  bring  this  about. 

With  respect  to  t3ie  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  masters, 
Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  be  grievously  perplexed.  He  says  that  *^  it  depends 
very  much  on  the  individual  tutor."  **  One  man  may  be  overworked 
with  twenty  boys,  another  may  feel  that  he  is  duly  braced  up  to  pixiper 
exertion  by  fifty  pupils,"  He  then  attempts  to  throw  blame  upon  the 
pare&ta,  of  a  nature  which  they  cannot  in  fairneas  be  expected  to  bear  i — 
"  li  a  tutor  has  too  many  pupils,  it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  liiult  of  the 
people  who  ask  him  to  take  their  boys.  He  is  like  an  overbusy  oounsel, 
ihm  victim  of  his  own  reputation.  A  man  who  sends  his  son  to  an  over- 
wurked  tutor,  does  it  with  his  eyes  open,  since  he  can  easily  ascertain  by 
inquiring  Low  many  pupils  a  tutor  has,  and  what  his  character  is  for 
mg-alarity  and  aireftilnesa?" 

Surely  a  head-master,  in  receipt  of  6,000/. t  a  year,  is  the  proper  and 
person  on  whom  grave  responsibility  of  that  kind  should  devolve. 


Oh^crvatiom  on  m\  article  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Eeviiw,**  entitled  **P«ife  Schools 
o/Entjlandr     Eton,  1831. 

t  Tlic  income  of  the  Dean  of  Clirist  Chtirch,  Oxford,  is  compated  to  be  £3,000 
a  ywr.  No  tutor  At  that  College  has  ever  made  more  than  £1,000  a  year;  the  getieml 
SfWfige  U  about  X7U0.    The  income  of  the  Master  uf  Tiialty  College,  Ctuabndgei 

V  not  exceed  that  of  the  Heftd  uf  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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Mr,  Johnson's  ia^  indeed,  lax  scholastic  morality,  for  which  his  brotlier 
masters  will  scarcely  thank  him.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  fi-om  recent  ex- J 
perience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  ascertain  anything  positive  ahoMt  Eton 
from  those  connected  with  it,  I  fear  that  the  widow  in  Scotland,  tlie 
public  servant  in  India^^the  illiterate  miJlionnaire  seeking  a  better  educa- 
tion for  bis  son  than  be  has  received  himself,  would  be  rntbor  puzzled 
at  present  to  know  to  whom  they  ought  to  address  themselves  in  order  to 
ascertain  whetlier  Mr.  Johnson  himself  la  but  an  ordinary  mortal  who 
would  feel  overworked  with  twenty  pupils^  or  whether  be  is  an  educa- 
tional giant  of  the  class  be  describes,  "  who  feela  duly  braced  up  with 
fifty."  As  for  those  Anakims  of  tuition  who  can  manipulafe  Eeventy 
pupils  single-handed,  with  ease  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  boys, 
even  Mr.  Johnson  appears  to  consider  them  as  an  almost  extinct  race- 
Unluckily  their  vested  interests  are  by  no  means  extinct,  and  extensive 
public  school  **  cretinism  "  is  the  inevitable  result. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  John.<3on  admits  "  that  literature  would  gain  at  Eton 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  classical  teachers."  Bnt  then  he  adds 
that  tbe  increase  need  not  be  a  large  one,  nor  need  it  be  made  sud- 
denly. For  this  last  observation  be  assigns  no  reason.  He  confesses 
that  **  there  may  of  late  years  have  been  eome  waste  of  literary  capacity 
amongst  the  sons  of  the  more  wealthy,'^  that  cretinSy  as  he  calls  tbemj 
unable  to  face  tbe  soldier  pedants  at  Chelsea,  may  have  been  created,  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficient  nnmber  of  teachers.  But  what  of  that  ? 
asks  be.  **  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  have  spontaneouBb/  acknowledged 
this  temporary  neglect  ?  Why  should  it  be  assumed  that  a  resectable 
body  of  professional  men  should  be  blind  to  their  own  shortcomings? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  yearly  criticism  of  the  two 
examiners  for  the  Newcastle  scholarship  is  enough^  witliout  the  aid  of  a 
pamphlet  or  a  magazine  to  indicate  a  wealc  point,  like  the  relative  idleness 
of  the  older  oppidans?"*  He  speaks  of  Sir  John  Cksleridge  having 
betrayed  tlie  idleness  of  the  oppidans  to  the  enemtf ;  the  said  enemy  of  the 
leading  pnbUc  school  of  England  being — in  the  opinion  of  its  masters — 
the  public.  There  is  much  more  of  this  simple  and  illogical  prattle,  on 
which  I  will  not  further  waste  your  space  and  my  own  time.  The  result 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  arguments  may  be  resolved  into  this,  that  whilst  be 
cannot  deny  that  the  number  of  masters  at  Eton  is  too  small,  be  wishes 
to  defer  increasing  it  as  long  as  be  can,  and  to  increase  it  as  little  as 
possible  when  it  is  increased.  Indeed,  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to 
strike  out  of  bis  pamphlet  all  those  portions  of  it  which  are  devoted  to 
abusing  me,  and  all  those  portions  of  it  which  admit  and  corroborate 
what  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  myself  have  statedj  be  will  find  that  very 
little  of  his  pamphlet  remains* 


♦  The  Newcastle  examiners  can  only  criticize  a  few  picked  pupils  of  the  school, 
gpeciAlly  forced  for  the  examination;  of  the  average  acqulremeuts  of  ihe  bulk  of  tlie 
boys  the  J  have  no  opportunity  of  judging. 
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What  strikes  me  most  forcibly  in  bis  style  is  his  utter  indifference 
ta  the  Jeelings  of  tliose  parentis — and  their  name  is  legion — who  discover 
when  their  sons  are  about  to  enter  into  the  serious  business  of  life,  that 
the/  have  been  utterly  neglected  whilst  at  schooL  This  prosperous 
assistant  master  of  Eton  is  ever  ready  with  his  railings  at  "  dunces, 
idlera,  and  cretins  ;**  but  he  conuiiiers  it  intolerable  that  those  by  whose 
Idcha  and  greed  "the  dunces^  idlers,  and  cretins'^  have  been  created, 
should  be  called  to  account,  and  that,  tooj  by  mere  pamphleteers  and 
mag&ziiie  writers. 

I  fear  that  what  I  have  here  said  may  not  be  altogether  agreeable 
to  Jlr.  Johnson;  his  language  and  bearing  towards  me  have  com- 
pelled me  to  say  it,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  so  as  politely  as 
possible.  Had  he  not  been  so  overweenmg  and  contemptuous  toward.^ 
n9  of  the  CoRNHiLL  Magazine — ^had  he  given  us  credit  Ibr  the  possession 
of  lome  small  portion  of  good  feeling  and  good  sense — and  had  he  not 
clambered  up  to  such  a  ludicrously  high  pinnacle  of  social  and  intellectual 
auperiority,  before  he  opened  his  fire  upon  us,  it  ia  possible  that  he  might 
feel  more  comfortable  now,  and  lliat  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils  might 
find  it  easier  to  accost  him,  alter  reading  his  pamphlet  and  the  repdy 
which  it  has  called  forth,  without  a  smile.  He  may  he  assured  that^  as 
a  general  rule^  it  is  as  injudicious  to  depreciate  and  revile  an  antagonist 
before  victory  as  it  is  ungenevoud  to  do  so  when  that  desirable  con- 
ation hiis  hifen  adiifiYed. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PATERFAillLIAS, 
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CHAPTER    VL 

HORNHACGH  STREET  la  hut  a 
place  HOW)  and  the  liouses  luok  as  if  thcj 
Lad  seen  better  days  i  but  that  house  with' ' 
the    cut    centre    drawing-room    window^ 
Ti  H  which  has  the  name  of  Brandon  on  the 

door,    is   HA  neat   as   any  house   in    the, 
quarter,  and  the  brass  plate  always  shine 
I'      flk^SyCMl''^'!^  ^^  burnished  gold.     About  Easter  time 

many  fine  carriages  stop  at  that  door,  and 
gplcndid  people  walk  in,  introduced  by 
a  tidy  little  maid^  or  else  by  an  athletic 
Italian^  with  a  glossy  black  beard  and 
I  \  gold  earrings,  who  conducts  them  to  the 
drawing-room  iloor,  where  Mr.  Ridley, 
the  painter,  lives,  and  where  his  pictiirea 
aTe.priyately  exhibited  before  they  go  to 
the  Royal  Academy. 

As  the  carriages  drive  up,  you  will 
often  sec  a  red-faced  man,  in  an  olive-green  wig,  smiling  blandly  over 
tLe  blinds  of  the  parlour,  on  the  ground -floor.  That  ia  Captain  Gann, 
the  father  of  the  lady  who  keeps  the  house.  I  don't  know  how  he 
came  by  the  rank  of  captain,  but  he  has  borne  it  so  long  and  gallantly 
that  there  ia  no  use  in  any  longer  questioning  the  title.  He  does  not 
claim  it  J  neither  does  he  deny  it.  But  the  wags  who  call  upon  Mrs. 
Brandon  can  always^  iia  the  phrase  is^  "  draw  ^'  her  fattier,  by  speaking  of 
Prussia,  France,  Waterloo,  or  battles  in  general,  tintil  the  Little  Sister 
says,  "  Now,  never  mind  about  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  papa  ■'  (she  says 
Pa — ^her  h's  are  irregular^ — I  can't  lielp  it) — "  Never  mind  about  Waterloo, 
papa ;  youVe  told  them  all  about  it.  And  don't  go  on,  Mr.  Beans,  don% 
please  J  go  on  in  that  way." 

Young  Beans  has  already  draivn  "  Captain  Gann  (assisted  by  Shaw, 
the  Life -Guardsman)  kilhng  twenty»four  French  cuirassiers  at  Waterloo." 
**  Captain  Gann  defending  Hougoumont.'*  **  Captain  Gann,  called  upon  by 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  lay  down  his  arms,  saying,  *  A  captain  of  militia  dies, 
but  never  aurrenders.' "   *'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  pointing  to  the  ad  vane- 
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ing  Old  Guard,  and  saying,  *  Up,  Oann,  and  at  them/  '*  And  these  sketches 
arc  BO  droU,  that  even  the  Little  Sister,  Gann's  own  danght<*r,  can't  heJp 
laogbing  at  them.  To  be  sure,  she  loves  fun,  the  Little  Sister ;  laughs 
over  droll  books;  laughu  to  herself,  in  her  httle,  quiet  comer  at  work; 
laughs  over  pictareB;  and,  at  the  right  placej  laughs  and  sympathizes  too. 
Ridley  says,  he  knows  few  better  critics  of  pictures  than  Mrs.  Brandon- 
She  has  a  sweet  tamper,  a  merry  sense  of  humour^  that  maltes  the  cheeks 
dimple  and  the  eyes  shine;  and  a  kind  heart,  that  has  been  sorely  tried 
and  wounded,  but  ia  Btill  soft  and  gentle.  Fortunate  are  tliey  whose 
kesTts^  BO  tried  by  suffering,  yet  recover  their  health.  Some  have  illnesses 
from  which  there  is  no  recovery,  and  drag  through  life  afterwards,  maimed 
and  invalided. 

But  this  Little  Siaterj  having  been  subjected  in  youth  to  a  dreadful 
trial  and  sorrow,  was  saved  out  of  them  by  a  kind  Providence,  and  is  now 
DO  thoroughly  restored  as  to  own  tliat  she  is  happy,  and  to  thank  God  that 
she  can  be  gratelul  and  useful.  When  poor  Montfitchet  died,  she  nursed 
him  through  his  illness  as  tenderly  as  his  good  wife  herself  In  the 
days  of  her  own  chief  grief  and  misfortune,  her  father,  who  was  under 
the  domination  of  his  wfe,  a  cruel  and  blundering  woman;  thrust  out 
fioor  little  Caroline  from  hi^  door,  when  she  returned  to  it  the  broken- 
luaried  victim  of  a  scoundrel^s  seduction;  and  when  the  old  captain 
waa  himself  in  want  and  houseless,  she  had  found  him,  sheltered  and 
ied  him.  And  it  waa  fiom  that  day  her  wounds  had  begun  to  heal,  and, 
itom  gratitude  for  this  immense  piece  of  good  fortune  voucli«aied  to  her, 
that  her  happiness  and  cheerfulness  returned.  Returned?  Tliere  was  an 
old  servant  of  the  family,  who  could  not  stay  in  the  house,  because  she 
was  so  abominably  disrespectful  to  tlie  captain,  and  this  woman  said  she 
bad  never  known  Miss  Caroline  so  cheerful,  nor  so  happy,  nor  so  good- 
looking,  as  Bshc  was  now. 

So  Captain  Gann  came  to  live  with  his  daughter,  and  patronised  her 
with  much  dignity.  He  had  a  very  few  yearly  pounds,  which  served  to 
pay  his  club  expenses,  and  a  portion  of  his  clothes.  His  club,  I  neetl  not 
say,  was  at  the  "  Admiral  Byng,"  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  and  here  the 
captain  met  frequently  a  pleasant  little  society,  and  bragged  unceasingly 
about  his  former  prosperity. 

I  have  heard  tl^at  the  country-honse  in  Kent,  of  which  he  boasted, 
was  a  ahabhy  little  lodging-hou5ie  at  Margate,  of  which  the  furniture  was 
sold  in  execution  ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  palace  the  captain  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place  there,  one  or  two  people  still  rather  fondly  thought.  His 
daughter,  amongst  others,  had  tried  to  fancy  all  sorts  of  good  of  her 
&ther,  and  especially  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkably  good  manners. 
Bat  she  had  seen  one  or  two  gentlemen  since  she  knew  tlie  poor  old 
fiither — gentlemen  with  rough  coats  and  good  hearts,  like  Dr.  Goodcnough; 
gentlemen  with  supcrHne  coats  and  superfine  double-milled  manners,  like 
Dr.  Firmin,  and  hearts — well,  never  mind  about  that  point ;  gentlemen  of 
no  h\  like  the  good,  dear,  faithful  beneiactor  who  had  rescued  hor  at  the 
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brink  of  despair;  men  of  genius,  like  Ridley;  great,  hearty,  ganeroas 
honest  gentlemen,  lilte  Philip  ; — and  this  illu-^ion  about  Pa,  I  suppose,  had 
vauiRhed  along  with  some  other  fancies  of  her  poor  little  nmideo  youth. 
T!ie  truth  is,  sLe  had  an  understanding  with  the  "  Admiral  Byng  ;  '*  tlie 
iandlndy  was  instructed  as  to  the  supplies  to  he  furnished  to  the  captain  ; 
and  as  for  his  stonej^i  poor  Caroline  kucw  them  a  grtat  deid  too  well  to 
beheve  in  them  any  more. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  accuse  the  captain  of  habitiol  inebriety. 
He  was  a  generoui*  officer,  and  his  delight  was,  when  in  cash,  to  order 
^'  glasses  round  *'  for  the  company  at  the  club,  to  whom  he  narrated  the 
history  of  Iiia  brilliant  early  days,  wdien  he  lived  in  gome  of  the  tipt<>p 
society  of  this  city,  sir — a  society  in  which,  we  need  not  say,  the  custom 
always  is  for  gentlemen  to  treat  other  gentlemen  to  rum-and-water. 
Never  mind — I  wish  we  were  all  as  happy  as'  the  captain.  I  see  his 
jolly  face  now  before  me  as  it  blooms  through  the  window  in  Thomhangh 
Street,  and  the  wave  of  the  somewhat  dingy  hand  which  s^veepa  me  a 
gracious  recognition. 

The  clergyman  of  tlic  neighbouring  chapel  was  a  very  good  friend  of 
the  Little  Sister,  and  has  taken  tea  in  Iier  parlour;  to  which  circumstance 
the  captain  frequently  alluded,  pointing  out  the  veiy  chair  on  which  tlie 
divine  sate.  !Mr.  Gann  attended  his  ministrations  regxilarly  every  Sunday , 
and  brought  a  rich,  though  somewhat  worn,  bass  voice  to  bear  upon  the 
anthems  and  hymns  at  the  chapel.  His  style  was  more  floi-id  than  is 
genera!  now  among  church  singers,  and,  indeed,  had  been  acquired  in  a 
former  age  and  in  the  performance  of  rich  Bacchanalian  chants,  such  as 
delighted  the  contemporaries  of  cinr  Incledons  and  Brahams.  With  a 
very  little  entreaty,  the  captain  could  be  induced  to  sing  at  the  club;  and 
I  must  own  that  Phil  Pirmiu  would  draw  the  captain  out,  and  extract 
from  him  a  song  of  ancient  days  ;  but  this  must  be  in  the  absence  of  his 
daughter,  w^hose  little  face  wore  an  air  of  such  extreme  terror  and  dis- 
turbance when  her  father  sang,  that  he  presently  ceased  from  exercising 
his  musical  tidents  in  her  hearing.  He  hung  up  his  lyre,  wfiereof  it 
must  be  owned  that  time  had  broken  many  of  the.  once  rebounding 
chords. 

With  a  sketch  or  two  contributed  by  her  lodgers^— with  a  few  gili;^- 
cracks  from  the  neighbouring  TVardour  Street  preaen^d  by  others  of  hi 
iriends — with  tlie  chairs,  tables,  and  bureaux  as  bright  as  bees'-wax  ani 
rubbing  could  make  them — the  Little  Sister's  room  w*a8  a  cheery  little 
place,  and  received  not  a  little  company.  She  allowed  Pa  s  pipe.  **  It's 
company  to  him,"  she  said.  *' A  man  can't  be  doing  much  harm  when  he 
is  smoking  his  pipe."  And  she  allowed  Phirs  cigar.  Anything  wa» 
allowed  to  Phil,  the  other  lodgers  declared,  who  professed  to  be  quite 
jealous  of  Philip  Firmin.  She  had  a  very  few  books.  **  When  I  was  a 
girl  I  used  to  be  always  reading  novels,"  she  said ;  "  but,  la,  they'3 
mostly  nonsenj^e.  There's  Mr.  Pendennis,  who  comes  to  see  Mr.  Eidley. 
I  wonder  how  a  married  man  can  go  on  writing  about  love,  and  all  that 
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i^W  I*'  And^  indeed^  it  is  rather  absurd  for  elderly  fingers  to  b^  stiO 
twanging  Dan  Cupid^a  toy  bow  and  arrows.  Yesterday  is  gone — job, 
but  very  wdl  remembered ;  and  we  think  of  it  the  more  now  we  know 
that  To-raorrow  is  not  going  to  bring  us  mwch. 

Into  Mrs,  Bnmdon'a  parlour  Mr.  Ridley's  old  father  wonid  sometimea 
enter  of  evenings,  and  share  the  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  the  modeBt 
supper  of  Mra.  Brandon  and  the  captain.  The  homely  little  meal  haa 
almost  vanmhed  out  of  our  life  now,  but  in  former  days  it  assembled 
mnny  a  family  round  ita  kindly  board.  A  little  modest  supper^ tray — a 
little  quiet  prattle — a  little  kindly  glass  that  cheered  and  never  inebriated, 
I  can  see  friendly  faces  em i hug  round  such  a  meal,  at  a  period  not  far 
gone,  but  how  distant  I  I  wonder  whether  there  are  any  old  folks 
now  in  old  quarters  of  old  country  towns^  who  come  to  each  otlier*3 
hoiises  in  »edan-chairs,  at  six  o*clock,  and  play  at  quadrille  until  siipper- 
tray  time  ?  Of  evenings  Ridley  and  the  captain,  I  sny^  would  have  a 
folemn  game  at  cribbage,  and  the  Little  Sister  would  make  up  a  jug  of 
something  good  for  the  two  oldsters.  She  Oked  Mr.  Ridley  to  come,  for  he 
always  treated  her  father  so  respectful,  and  was  quite  the  gentleman. 
And  as  for  Mrs.  Hidley,  Mr.  R.'s  **  good  lady,'* — was  she  not  also  grateful 
to  the  Lime  Sister  for  having  nursed  her  son  during  his  malady?  Through 
their  connection  they  were  enabled  to  procure  Mrs.  Brandon  many  valu- 
able friends;  and  always  were  pleased  to  pass  an  evening  with  the  captain, 
and  were  as  civil  to  him  as  they  could  have  been  !iad  he  been  at  the  very 
hei^it  of  bis  prosperity  and  splendour.  My  private  Opinion  of  the  old 
qiptain,  you  see,  is  that  he  was  a  worthless  old  captain,  but  most  fortu- 
nite  in  his  early  ruin,  after  wliieli  he  had  hvcd  very  nuich  admired  and 
comfijrtable,  sufficient  whisky  being  almost  always  provided  for  him. 

Old  Mr.  Ridley^s  respect  for  her  father  afforded  a  most  precious  con- 
fobition  to  the  Little  Sister.  Ridley  Liked  (o  have  the  papei*  read  to  him. 
He  was  never  quite  easy  with  print,  and  to  his  last  days,  many  words  to 
be  met  with  in  newspapers  and  elsewhere  used  to  occasion  the  good 
butler  much  intellectual  trouble.  The  Little  Sister  made  his  lodger*8  billa 
out  for  him  (Jlr.  R.>  as  well  as  the  captain's  daughter,  strove  to  increase 
u  smftU  income  by  the  letting  of  furnished  apartments),  or  the  captain  him- 
telf  would  take  these  documenLn  in  charge ;  he  wrote  a  noble  mercantile 
hand,  rendered  now  somewhat  shaky  by  time,  but  still  very  fine  in  flou- 
lifibes  and  capitals,  and  very  much  at  worthy  Mr,  Ridley's  service.  Time 
was,  when  his  son  was  a  boy,  tliat  J.  J.  himself  had  prepared  these 
accounts,  which  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  were  very  competent  to 
arrange.  **  Wc  were  not  in  our  young  time,  Mr.  Gann,"  Ridley  remai'ked 
to  hia  friend,  "brought  up  to  much  scholarship;  and  very  little  book 
learning  was  given  to  persons  in  mtf  rank  of  life.  It  was  necessary  and 
proper  for  you  gentlemen,  of  course,  air,"  **  Of  course,  Mr.  Ridley," 
winks  the  other  veteran  over  his  pipe.  "But  I  can*t  go  and  ask  my  son 
John  James  to  keep  his  old  father's  books  now  as  he  used  to  do^ — which 
to  do  80  is,  on  the  part  of  you  and  Mrs.  Brandon,  the  part  of  true  frieud- 
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fillip,  and  I  value  it,  air,  and  so  do  my  son  John  James  reckonize  and 
Taluc  it,  fiirJ*  IMr.  KiJIey  bud  serred  gentlemen  of  the  bonne  c'cole.  No 
noblemati  could  be  more  courtly  and  grave  than  lie  was*  In  Mr.  Gann's 
manner  there  was  more  humorous  playfulness,  which  in  no  way,  however, 
diminished  the  captain's  high-breeding.  As  he  continued  to  be  intimate 
witli  Mr.  Ridley^  he  became  loftier  and  more  majestic.  I  think  each  of 
these  elders  acted  on  the  other,  and  for  good  ;  and  I  hope  Ridley's  opinion 
was  correct,  that  Mr.  Gann  waa  ever  the  gentlemaiL  To  see  these  two 
good  fogies  together  was  a  spectacle  for  edification.  Their  tumblers  kissed 
each  other  on  the  table.  Their  elderly  friendalijp  brought  comfort  to 
themselves  and  their  lamilies,  A  little  matter  of  money  once  created  a 
coolness  between  the  two  old  gentlemen.  But  the  Little  Slater  jmd  tHe 
outstanding  account  between  her  father  and  Mr,  Ridley :  there  never  was 
any  further  talk  of  pecuniary  loans  between  them ;  and  when  they  went 
to  the  *'  Admiral  Byng,"  each  paid  for  himsel£ 

Phil  often  heard  of  that  nightly  meeting  at  the  "  Admirars  Ileiid,'*  and 
longed  to  be  of  the  com£mny.  But  even  when  he  Haw  the  old  gentlemen 
in  the  Little  Sister's  parlour,  they  felt  dimly  that  he  was  making  fun  of 
them.  The  captain  would  not  have  been  able  to  brag  ao  at  case  had  Phil 
been  continually  watching  him.  **  I  have  ^ad  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your 
worthy  Cither  at  xnj  Lord  Todmorden's  table.  Our  little  dub  ain't  no  place 
for  you,  Mr.  Pliilip,  nor  for  my  son,  though  he's  a  good  son,  and  proud 
nae  and  his  mother  is  of  him,  which  he  luve  never  gave  ua  a  momenl*8 
pain,  except  when  he  was  ill,  since  he  have  came  to  man^s  estatei  most 
thankfiil  am  I,  and  with  my  hand  on  my  hcai*t,  for  to  be  able  to  say  ao. 
But  what  is  good  for  nie  and  Mr.  Gann,  won't  suit  you  young  gentlemen. 
You  ain't  a  tradesman,  sir,  eke  I'm  mistaken  in  the  family,  which  I 
thought  the  Eingwoods  one  of  the  best  in  England,  and  the  Firmina,  a 
good  one  likewise."  Mr.  Ridley  loved  the  sound  of  hia  own  voice.  At  tiie 
festive  meetings  of  the  club,  seldom  a  night  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
compliment  his  brother  Byngs  and  air  hia  01^11  oratory.  Under  this 
reproof  Phil  blushed,  and  hung  hi  a  conscious  head  with  shame,  "  Mr. 
Kidley,"  says  he,  "  you  shall  find  I  wonH  come  where  I  am  not  welcome ; 
and  if  I  come  to  annoy  ^  you  at  the  'Admiral  Byng,*  may  I  be  taken  out 
on  the  quarterdeck  and  shot."  On  which  Mr.  Kidley  pronounced  Philip 
to  be  a  "  most  singular,  astrornary,  and  aaentric  young  man.  A  good  heart, 
air.  Moat  generous  to  relieve  distress.  Fine  talent,  sir ;  but  1  fear— I 
fear  they  won't  come  to  much  good,  Mr.  Gann — saving  your  presence, 
Ilrlrs,  Brandon,  m'm,  which,  of  course,  you  always  stand  up  for  him.'* 

When  Philip  Firmin  had  had  his  pipe  and  his  talk  mth  the  Little 
Sister  in  her  parlour,  he  would  ascend  and  smoke  hia  second,  third,  tenth 
pipe  in  J.  J.  Ridley's  studio.  He  would  pass  hours  before  J.  J.'s  C4isel, 
pouring  out  talk  about  politics,  about  religion,  about  poetry,  about  women, 
about  the  dreadful  filaviahness  and  meanness  of  the  world ; — unwearied 
in  talk  and  idleness,  as  placid  J.  J.  was  in  listening  and  labour.  The 
punter  had  been  too  busy  in  life  over  his  easel  to  read  many  boclca.    His 
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Ignoraoce  of  literature  smote  him  with  a  frequent  shame.  He  admired 
book-writers,  and  young  men  of  the  university  who  quoted  tlieir  Greek 
and  their  Ilorace  glibly.  He  listened  with  deference  to  their  talk  on  sucU 
matters  f  no  doubt  got  good  hints  from  some  of  them ;  was  always  secretlj 
pained  and  surprised  when  the  university  gentlemen  were  beaten  in 
argument,  or  loud  and  coarse  in  conversation,  as  sometimes  they  would  be. 
"  J.  J.  is  a  very  clever  fellow  of  course,''  Mr*  Jarman  would  say  of  hira, 
"  and  the  luckiest  man  in  Europe.  Ke  loves  painting,  and  he  is  at?  work 
all  day.  He  loves  toadying  fine  people,  and  he  goes  to  a  tea-party  every 
night."  You  all  kne^v  Jarman  of  Charlotte  Street,  the  miniature-painter  ? 
He  was  one  of  the  kings  of  the  I  Taunt.  His  tongue  spared  no  one.  He 
Gnvied  all  success,  and  the  sight  of  prosperity  mnde  him  furious :  but 
to  the  unsuccessful  he  was  kind ;  to  the  poor  eager  with  help  and  prodigal 
of  compassion ;  and  that  old  talk  about  nature's  noblemen  and  the  glory 
of  labour  was  yqij  fiercely  and  eloquently  waged  by  hira.  His  friends 
admired  him :  he  was  the  soul  of  independence,  and  thought  most  men 
sne^s  who  wore  clean  linen  and  frequented  gentlemen's  society:  but 
it  must  be  owned  his  landlords  had  a  had  opinion  of  him,  and  I  have 
heard  of  one  or  two  of  his  pecuniary  ti-ansactions  which  certainly  were 
not  to  Mr.  Jarman's  credit.  Jarman  was  a  man  of  remarkable  humour. 
He  was  fond  of  the  widow,  and  would  speak  of  her  goodness,  usefulness, 
and  honesty  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  She  was  poor  and  struggling  yet. 
Had  ahe  been  wealthy  and  prosperous,  Mr.  Jarman  would  not  have  been 
alive  to  her  merit. 

We  ascend  to  the  room  on  the  first*f!oor,  where  the  centre  window  has 
been  heightened,  so  as  to  afford  an  upper  light,  and  imder  that  stream 
of  radiance  wc  behold  the  head  of  an  old  friend,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ridley,  the 
B.  Academician.  Time  has  somewhat  thinned  his  own  copious  locks,  and 
popematnrely  streaked  the  head  with  silver.  His  face  is  rather  wan  ;  the 
eager,  sensitive  hand  which  poises  bmsh  and  palette,  and  quivers  over 
the  picture,  ia  veiy  thin :  round  Ma  eyes  are  many  lines  of  ill-health  and, 
perhaps,  care,  but  the  eyes  are  as  bright  as  ever,  and,  when  they  look 
at  the  canvas,  or  the  model  which  he  transfers  to  it,  clear,  and  keen, 
and  happy.  He  has  a  very  sweet  singing  voice,  and  warbles  at  his  work, 
or  whistles  at  it,  smiling.  He  seta  his  hand  little  feats  of  skill  to  perform, 
and  smiles  with  a  boyish  pleasure  at  his  own  matchless  dexterity.  I  have 
aecsn  him,  with  an  old  pewter  mustard-pot  for  a  model,  fashion  a  splendid 
til¥er  tlagtin  in  one  of  his  pictures ;  paint  the  hair  of  an  animal,  the 
Iblfia  and  ilowers  of  a  bit  of  brocade,  and  so  forth,  with  a  perfect  delight 
in  the  work  he  was  performing ;  a  delight  lasting  from  morning  till  sun- 
down, during  which  time  he  was  too  busy  to  touch  tlie  biscuit  and  gla^ 
of  water  \vhicli  was  prepared  for  hi^  frugal  luncheon*  He  is  greedy 
of  the  last  minute  of  light,  and  never  can  be  got  from  hia  darling  pictures 
without  a  rtgret.  To  be  a  painter,  and  to  have  your  hand  in  perfect 
command,  1  hold  to  be  one  of  lifers  stimma  bona.  The  happy  mixture 
q[  liAnd  and  head  work  muit  render  the  occupation  supremely  pleasant. 
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In  the  day*8  work  must  occur  endless  clcligl^ful  difficulties  and  occasions 
for  8^111.  Over  tlie  details  of  tliat  armour,  that  drapery,  or  what  not,  the 
sparkle  of  that  eye,  ihe  downy  blusli  of  that  cheek,  the  jewel  on  that 
neck,  there  are  battles  to  be  lough t  and  victories  to  be  won.  Each  day 
there  must  occur  critical  moments  of  snprcrae  struggle  and  triumph,  when 
struggle  and  victory  must  be  both  invigorating  and  e:squisitcly  pleai^ng— 
as  a  burst  across  country  is  to  a  fine  rider  perfectly  mounted^  who  knows 
that  his  courage  and  his  horse  will  never  fail  him.  There  is  the  excite- 
ment of  the  game,  and  the  gallant  delight  in  winning  it>  Of  this  sort 
of  admirable  reward  for  their  labour,  no  men,  I  think,  have  a  greater 
fihare  than  painters  (perhaps  a  violin-player  perfectly  and  triumphantly 
performing  his  own  beautiful  composition  may  be  equally  happy).  Here 
is  occupation :  here  ia  excitement :  here  is  struggle  and  victory :  and 
here  is  profit.  Can  man  ask  more  from  fortune  ?  Dukes  and  Kothschilds 
may  he  envious  of  such  a  man. 

Tliough  Ridley  has  had  his  trials  and  troubles,  as  we  shall  presently 
learn,  liis  art  has  mastered  them  all.  Black  care  may  have  sat  in  crupper 
on  that  Pegasus,  but  has  never  unhorsed  the  rider.  In  ceitain  niindi^,  art 
is  dominant  and  superior  to  all  beside — stronger  than  love,  stronger  than 
hate,  or  care,  or  penury.  As  soon  as  the  fever  leaves  the  hand  free,  it  is 
seizing  and  fondling  the  pencil.  Love  may  frown  and  be  false,  but  tbe 
other  mistress  never  will  She  is  always  true  :  always  new  :  always  the 
friend,  companion,  inestimable  consoler*  So  Jolm  James  Itidley  sat  at 
Jiis  easel  ii'oni  breakfast  till  sun-down,  and  never  lefl  Iiig  work  quite 
willingly,  I  wonder  arc  men  of  other  trader  so  enamoured  of  tbeira ; 
whether  lawyers  cling  to  the  last  to  their  darling  reports;  or  writers 
prefer  their  des^ks  and  inkstands  to  socle ty,  to  friendship,  to  dear  idleness  ? 
I  have  seen  no  men  in  life  loving  their  profession  so  much  as  painters, 
except,  perhaps,  actors,  who,  when  not  engaged  themselveS|  always  go  to 
the  play. 

Before  this  busy  easel  Phil  would  sit  for  hours,  and  pour  out  endless 
talk  and  tobacco-smoke.  His  presence  was  a  delight  to  Ridley *s  soul ; 
bis  i^ice  a  sunshine;  his  voice  a  cordial.  Weakly  himseli^  and  almost 
infirm  of  body,  wth  sensibilities  tremulously  keen,  the  painter  most 
admired  amongst  men  strength,  bealth,  good  spirits,  good  breeding.  Of 
these,  in  liis  youtli,  Philip  had  a  wealtli  of  endowment  j  and  I  hope  these 
precious  gifts  of  fortune  have  not  leil  him  in  his  maturer  age.  I  do  not 
say  that  with  all  men  Philip  was  so  popular.  There  are  some  who  never 
can  pardon  good  fortune,  and  in  the  company  of  gentlemen  are  on  die 
watch  for  offence  ;  and,  no  doubt^  in  his  course  through  life,  poor  down- 
right Phil  trampled  upon  corns  enoitgh  of  those  who  met  him  in  his  way. 
**  Do  you  know  why  Bidley  is  so  fond  of  Firmin  ? "  asked  Jannan. 
*^  Because  Firnoins  iatlier  hangs  on  to  the  nobility  by  the  pulse,  whilst 
Ridley,  you  know,  ia  connected  with  them  tkrough  the  sideboard.'* 
So  Jarman  had  the  double  bom  for  his  adversary :  he  could  despise  a 
man  for  not  being  a  gentleman,  and  insult  Mm  for  bfdng  one,    I  have 
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irith  people  in  the  worl^  with  whom  the  latter  oifence  is  an  iinpar- 
iable  crime— a  cause  of  ceaseless  doubt,  diYision,  and  smpicion.  What 
more  common  or  nattiral,  Bufo,  than  to  hate  another  for  being  what  jou 
are  not  ?     The  story  is  as  old  as  frogs,  bulls,  and  men. 

Tlien,  to  be  siire,  besides  your  enviera  in  life,  there  are  your  admirers* 
Beyond  wit^  which  he  understood — beyond  genius,  which  he  had — ^Eidley 
admired  good  looks  and  manners,  and  always  kept  some  simple  hero 
'wHom  he  loved  secretly  to  cherish  and  worship.  lie  loved  to  be  amongst 
beautiful  w*omen  and  lu-istocratical  men.  Philip  Firmin,  with  his  repub- 
lican notionsj  and  downright  bhmtness  of  behaviour  to  all  men  of  rank 
superior  to  him,  had  a  grand  higli  manner  of  his  own ;  and  if  he  had 
acarcc  twopence  in  his  pocket,  would  have  put  liis  hands  in  them  with 
ai  much  independence  as  the  greatest  dandy  who  ever  sauntered  on 
Pall  Mall  pavement.  What  a  coolness  the  fellow  had  1  Some  men  may, 
nat  unreasonably,  have  thought  it  impxidence.  It  fascinated  Ridley.  To 
be  SEuch  a  man ;  to  have  such  a  figure  and  manner ;  to  be  able  to  look 
iety  in  the  face,  slap  it  on  tlie  shoulder,  if  you  were  so  minded,  and 
id  it  by  the  button — what  would  not  Ridley  give  for  such  powers  and 
accomplishments  ?  You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind^  I  am  not  saying  that 
J.  J.  was  right,  only  that  he  was  as  he  was,  I  hope  we  shall  have 
nobody  in  this  story  without  his  little  faults  and  pecuharities.  Jai-man 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  Ridley  loved  fine  company,  I  believe  his 
pedigree  gave  him  secret  anguishes,  lie  would  rather  have  been  gentle- 
mxm  than  genius  ever  so  great;  but  let  you  and  me,  who  have  no 
ifcakne^es  of  om*  own,  try  and  look  charitably  on  this  confessed  foible 
of  my  friend. 

J.  J.  never  thought  of  rebuking  Philip  for  being  idle.  Phil  was  as 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  in  the  paiater'a  opinion*  lie  was  not  called  upon  to 
toil  or  ipin ;  but  to  take  hjM  ease,  and  grow  and  bask  in  sunshine,  and  be 
arrayed  in  glory.  Tlie  little  clique  of  painters  knew  what  Firmin*s  means 
were.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  hia  own.  Thirty  thousand  pounds 
down,  sir ;  and  the  inlieritance  of  bis  father's  immense  fortune  I  A  splen- 
dcmr  emanated  from  this  giilted  young  man.     His  opinions,  liis  jokes,  his 


laughter,  his  song,  had  the 


weight 


of  thirty  thousand  down,  sir  ;  and 
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dc.  <S;c,  What  call  had  Itc  to  work  ?  Would  you  set  a  young  nobleman 
to  be  an  apprentice  ?  Philip  was  free  to  be  as  idle  as  any  lord,  if  he 
liked.  He  ought  to  wear  fine  clothes,  ride  fine  horses,  dine  off  plate,  and 
drink  champagne  av^ry  day.  J.  J.  would  work  quite  cheerfully  till 
nuiset,  and  have  an  eightpenny  plate  of  meat  in  Wardour  Street  and 
a  glass  of  porter  for  Lis  humble  dinner.  At  the  Haunt,  and  similar 
places  of  Bohemian  resort,  a  snug  place  near  the  fire  was  always  foimd  for 
Firmin.  Fierce  republican  as  he  was,  Jarman  had  a  smile  for  his  lord- 
flhip,  and  used  to  adopt  particulaily  dandified  airs  when  he  had  been 
invited  to  Old  Parr  Street  to  dinner.  I  daresay  Philip  liked  Jkttery,  I 
own  that  he  was  a  Little  weak  in  this  respect,  and  that  jou  and  l^  my 
dear  BiFf  are,  of  courscj  far  his  superiors,     J.  J.,  who  loved  him,  would 
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have  had  bina  follow  hm  annt*s  and  cousm »  advice^  and  live  in  belt-er 
company ;  but  I  tliink  tlie  painter  would  not  luive  likc^d  his  ptt  to  soil 
his  hand^  with  too  much  work,  and  rather  admired  Mr,  Phil  to 
being  idJe. 

The  Little  Sister  gave  him  advieo,  to  be  sure,  both  as  to  the  company 
he  should  keep  and  tlie  occuptition  which  was  wholesome  for  him.     But 
when  others  of  his  acrjuaiBtance  hinted  that  his  idleness  would  do  him 
harm,  she  would  not  hear  of  their  censure.     *'  Why  should  he  work  if  he 
don't  choose  ?  **  she  asked.      "  He  has  no  call  to  bo  gcribbling  and  scrab- 
bling.    You  wouldn't  have  him  sitting  all  day  painting  little  dolls*  heads 
on  canvas,  and  working  like  a  slave.     A  pretty  idea,  indeed  I     Ilis  tmclc 
will  get  hira  an  appointment.     That's  tlie  thing  he  should  have.     He 
Bhoidd  be  secretary  to  an  ambassador  abroad^  and  he  will  be  1 "     In  fact, 
Phil,  at  this  period,  used  to  aimounce  his  widli  to  enter  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  hie  hope  that  Lord  liitigwood  would  further  his  views  in  that 
respect.     Meanwhile  he  was  the  king  of  Thornhaugh  Street     He  might 
be  as  idle  as  he  chose,  and  Mrs.  Braudon  had  always  a  smile  for  bim.     He 
might  sraoke  a  great  deal  too  muchj  but  she  worked  dainty  little  cigar- 
cases  for  him.     She  hemmed  his  fine  cambric  pocket  handkerchielk,  and 
embroidered  his  crest  at  the  comers.     She  worked  him  a  waistcoat  so 
splendid  that  be  almost  blushed  to  wear  it^  gorgeous  as  he  was  in  apparel  ] 
at  this  period,  and  sumptuous  ic  chains,  studs^  and  haberdashery.     I  feaz^J 
Dr,  Firmin,  sighing  out  his  disappointed  hopes  in  respect  of  his  £0%l 
has  rather  good  cause  for  his  dissatisfaction.     But  of  these*  rcmonstranceftl 
the  Little  Sister  would  not  hear.     **  Idle,  "why  not  ?     AVhy  should  hej 
work  ?      Boys  will  be  boys.     I  daresay  his  grumbling  old  Pa  wa8  not] 
better  than  Philip  when  he  was  young  I ''     And  this  slje  spoke  wdth  a 
heightened  colour  in  lier  httle  face,  and  a  defiant  toss  of  her  head,  of  w  hich 
I  did  not  understand  all  tlie  significance  then  ;  but  attributed  her  eiigcrl 
partizannhip  to  that  admirable  injustice  which  belongs  to  all  good  women, 
and  fbr  which  let  us  be  daily  thaukfrd.     I  know,  dear  ladies,  you  are 
angry  at  this  statement.     But,  even  at  the  risk  of  displi^asing  ^ou,  we 
must  tell  the  truth.    You  would  wish  to  represent  yourscUes  as  equitable, 
logical,  and  strictly  just.     So,  I  daresay,  Dr,  Johnsou  would  have  liked 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  say  to  hira,  **  Sir,  your  manners  are  graceful ;  your  peraoa 
elegant,  cleanly,  and  eminently  pleasing  ;  your  appetite  small  (especiaUjT  1 
for  tea),  and  your  dancing  equal  to  the  Violetta's;"  which,  you  perceivCi  j 
is  merely  ironical.     Women  equitable,  logical,  and  strictly  just  1     Mercj 
upon  us  J     If  they  were,  population  would  cease,  the  world  would  be  a 
howling  wilderness.     Well,  in  a  word,  this  Little  Sister  petted  and  coaxed 
Philip  Finuin  in  such  an  absurd  way  that  every  one  remarked  it — tliose 
who  had  no  friends,  no  sweethearts,  no  mothers,  no  daughters,  no  wives, 
and  those  who  were  petted,  and  coaxed,  and  spoiled  at  home  themselves ; 
as  I  trust,  dearly  beloved,  is  your  case. 

Now,  again,  let  us  admit  that  Philip  s  father  had  reason  to  be  angry 
with  the  boy,  and  deplore  his  son^s  taste  for  low  company  j  but  excuse 
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the  young  msm^  on  the  other  hand^  somewhat  for  his  fierce  revolt  and 
profound  distaste  at  much  in  his  home  circle  which  annoyed  him.  **  By 
hearcn  I "  (he  would  roor  ont,  pulling  his  hair  and  whiakfrai,  and  with 
masDj  fi«!TCe  ejacuktious,  according  to  his  wont,)  **  the  Holumnity  of  those 
Immbugs  sickens  me  so,  that  I  should  like  to  crown  the  old  bishop  with 
Ae  soup  tureen,  and  box  Baron  Bumsher's  ears  with  the  saddle  of  mutton. 
At  tay  amit*s,  the  humhug  is  just  the  same.  It's  better  done,  perhaps ; 
Imt,  0  Pendennis !  if  you  could  but  know  the  pangs  which  tore  into  my 
lieart,  sir,  the  vulture  which  gnawed  at  this  confounded  liver,  when  I  saw 
women — women  who  ought  to  he  pure — ^women  who  ought  to  be  like 
angelfl — women  who  ought  to  know  no  art  but  that  of  coaxing  our  griefa 
away  and  soothing  our  sorrows^ — fawning,  and  cnnging,  and  scheming ; 
edd  to  this  person,  humble  to  that,  Hatteiing  to  tlie  rich,  and  iaditFcreiit 
to  the  humble  in  station.  I  tell  you  I  have  seen  all  this,  Mrs.  Pendennis  I 
I  won't  mention  names,  but  I  have  met  with  those  who  have  made  me 
old  before  my  time— a  hundred  y«ir9  old  1  The  rest  of  life  is  passed 
from  me  **  (here  Mr,  Phil  would  gulp  a  bumper  from  thii  nearest  decanter 
at  hand).  "  But  if  I  like  what  your  husband  is  pleased  to  call  low  society, 
it  ia  because  I  have  seen  the  other.  I  have  dangled  about  at  line  parties, 
and  danced  at  fashionahlo  balls.  1  have  seen  mothei^  bring  their  virgin 
daughters  up  to  battered  o!d  rakes,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  innocence 
fiir  Jbrttme  or  a  title.  The  atmosphere  of  those  polite  drawing*rooms 
stzdes  me.  I  can'^t  bow  the  knee  to  the  horrible  old  Mammon.  1  walk 
about  in  the  crowds  as  lonely  as  if  1  was  in  a  wilderness;  and  donY 
begin  to  breathe  freely  until  I  get  some  honest  tobacco  to  clear  the  air. 
As  for  your  husband  "  (meaning  the  writer  cf  this  memoir),  "  he  cannot 
help  himself;  he  is  a  worldling,  of  the  earth,  earthy.  If  a  duke  were 
to  ask  him  to  dinner  to-morrow,  the  parasite  owns  that  he  would  go. 
AUow  me,  my  friends,  my  freedom,  my  rough  companions,  in  their  work- 
day clothes.  I  don*t  liear  such  lies  and  flatteries  come  from  behind  pipes, 
as  used  to  pass  from  above  whitcchokers  when  I  was  in  the  world.** 
And  he  would  tear  at  his  cravat,  as  though  the  mere  thought  of  the 
world's  conventionaUty  well  nigh  strangled  him. 

This,  to  be  sure,  was  in  a  late  stage  of  his  career,  but  I  take  up  the 
biography  here  and  there,  so  as  to  give  the  best  idea  I  may  of  my  friend^s 
character.  At  this  time — he  is  out  of  the  country  ju»t  now,  and  besides, 
if  he  saw  his  own  likeness  staring  him  in  the  face,  I  am  confident  he 
would  not  know  it — Mr,  Philip,  in  some  things,  was  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  in  others  as  weak  as  a  woman.  He  had  a  childish  sin&ibility 
for  what  was  tender,  helpless,  pretty,  or  pathetic ;  and  a  mighty  scom  of 
iiopoeture,  whenever  he  found  it.  He  had  many  good  purposes,  which 
were  often  very  vacillating,  and  were  but  seldom  performed.  He  had  a 
Yaat  number  of  evil  habits,  whereof,  you  know,  idk^ncss  is  said  to  be  the 
it>ot.  Many  of  these  evil  propensities  he  coaxed  and  cuddled  with  much 
care;  and  though  he  roared  out  peccavi  most  frankly,  when  charged  with 
this  criminal  would  faU  to  peccatioa  very  soon  aAcr  promising 
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amendment.     What  he  liked  he  would  have.     What  he  disliked  he  cculd 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  be  found  to  do.     He  liked  good  dinners,  good  ; 
\me,  good  horses,  good  clotJies,  and  late  hours;  and  in  all  these  com- 
forts of  life  (or  any  otliers  wliieh  he  fancied^  or  which  were  within  his  ^ 
meaus)  he  indulged  himself  with  perfect  freedom*     He  hated  hypocrisy  on 
hifl  own  part,  and  hypocrites  in  generah     He  said  everything  that  came  j 
into  his  mind  about  things  and  people  ;  and,  of  course,  was  often  wrong  and  ] 
oft^n  prejudiced,  and  often  occasioned  howls  of  indignation  or  malignant 
whispers  of  hatred  by  his  free  speaking,    lie  believed  everything  that  was  | 
said  to  him  until  his  informant  had  misled  him  once  or  twice,  afler  which 
he  woiild  b  eh  eve  nothing.     And  here  you  will  see  that  hia  impetuous  ^ 
credulity  was  as  absurd  as  the  subsequent  obstinacy  of  his  unbehef.     My 
dear  young  friend^  the  profitable  way  in  life  is  the  middle  way.     Don't  j 
quite  believe  anybody,  for  he  may  miale^id  you ;  neither  disbelieve  him, 
for  that  is  uncomplimei^tary  to  your  friend.     Black  is  not  so  very  black ; 
and  as  for  white,  hon  Dieul  in  our  climate,  what  paint  will  remain  wlnte 
long  ?      If  Pliilip  was  self-indulgent,  I  suppose  otlier  people  are  self- 
indulgent  likewise :  and  besides,  you  know,  your  tan  It  less  heroes  have 
ever  so  long  gone  out  of  fashion.     To  he  young,  to  be  good-looking^  to 
be  healthy,  to  be  hungry  three  times  a  day,  to  have  plenty  of  money,  a 
great  alacrity  of  sleeping,  and  nothing  to  do — all  these,  I  daiesay,  are 
very  dangerous  temptations  to  a  man,  but  I  think  I  know  some  who] 
would  hke  to  undergo  the  dangers  of  the  trial.     Suppose  there  be  holi-- 
days,  is  there  not  work  time  too  7     Suppose  to-day  is  feast-day ;  may 
not  tears  and  repentance  come  to-morrow  ?     Such  times  are  in  store 
Zilaster  Phil,  and  so  please  to  let  him  have  rest  and  comfort  for  a  chapt 
or  two. 


O:;  HIS  WAY  THROUGH  THE  WORLD. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

Impletuh  yeteeis  BAcxnii. 

HAT  time,  that  merry  timej 
of  Brandon's,  of  Bohemia, 
of  o}rstcrSj  of  idleness,  of 
Bmoking,  of  song  at  night 
and  profuse  soda-water  in 
the  morning p  of  a  pilIo\\^, 
h>nelj  and  bachelor  it  is 
true,  but  with  few  cares 
for  bedfi'llows,  of  plenteous 
pocket*money,  of  ease  for 
lo-daj  and  little  heed  for 
to-ttioiTow,  was  of^en  re- 
membered by  Philip  in  aller 
days.  Mr.  PhiFs  views  of 
life  were  not  very  exalted, 
A^ere  they  ?  The  fruits  of 
this  world,  which  he  de- 
voured with  such  gusto,  I 
must  o\\m  were  of  the  com- 
mon kitchen- garde Q  sort; 
and  the  hizy  rogue's  ambi- 
tion went  no  farther  than  to 
stroll  along  tlie  sunshiny 
wall,  eat  his  fill,  and  then  repose  comfortably  in  tlie  arbour  under  the 
arched  vine.  Why  did  Phil's  mother's  parents  leave  her  thirty  thousand 
pounds  ?  I  daresay  some  mifguided  people  would  be  glad  to  do  as  much 
for  their  sons;  but,  if  I  have  ten,  I  am  determined  they  ehall  cither  haAe 
a  hundred  thousand  apiece,  or  else  bare  bread  and  cheese.  "  Man  was 
made  to  hibour,  and  to  be  lazy,"  Phil  would  affirm,  with  hia  usual  energy 
of  expression.  *^When  the  Indian  wanior  goes  on  tho  hunting  path, 
lie  is  sober,  iictive,  indomitable.  No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours 
tire-  lie  endures  the  cold  of  the  winter  j  he  coudiea  on  the  forest  leaves  j 
he  subsists  on  frugal  roots  or  the  casual  spoil  of  his  bow,  "When  he 
letums  to  his  village,  he  gorges  to  repletion;  he  sleeps,  perhaps,  to 
excess.  When  the  game  is  devoured,  and  the  fire-water  exhausted,  again 
lie  faUlcs  forth  into  the  wildem^s;  he  outclimbs  the  possum  and  he 
[  ikrotlles  tho  Lear.  I  am  the  Indian :  and  this  haunt  is  my  wigwam  I 
rbftra,  my  scjuaw,  bring  me  oysters ;  bring  me  a  jug  of  the  frothing 
beer  of  the  pa3c -faces,  or  I  will  hang  up  thy  scalp  on  my  tent- 
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pole?"  And  old  Barbara,  the  good  old  attendant  of  this  Haunt  of 
Bandits,  would  say,  "  Law,  Mr.  Philip,  how  you  do  go  on,  to  be  sure  !  '* 
Where  Is  the  Hannt  now?  and  where  itre  the  merry  men  all  who  there 
aissemblcd?  The  sign  is  down;  the  liong  is  silent;  the  sand  is  swept  from 
the  floor ;  the  pipes  are  broken,  and  the  ashes  are  scattered. 

A  little  more  gossip  about  his  merry  days,  and  we  have  done.  He, 
Philip,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  due  course,  and  at  his  call-supper  we 
assembled  a  dozen  of  his  elderly  and  youthful  friends.  The  chambers  in 
Parchment  Buildings  were  given  up  to  him  for  this  day,  Mr.  Van  John,  I 
think,  was  away  attending  a  steeple-cliase  j  but  Mr.  Cadsidy  was  w*ith  us, 
and  several  of  Philip's  acquaintances  of  school,  college,  and  the  world. 
There  was  Philip  s  father,  and  Philip's  uncle  Twyaden,  and  I,  Phil's  revered 
and  respectable  school  senior,  and  ofckera  of  our  ancient  seminary.  There 
was  Burrougha,  the  second  wrangler  of  his  year,  great  in  miitaphysics, 
greater  with  tlie  knife  and  fork.  There  was  Stackpole,  Eblana's  Ib-Fourite 
child — the  glutton  of  all  learniug,  the  master  of  many  languages,  who 
Btuttered  and  blushed  when  he  spoke  his  own.  There  wa:»  Plnkerton, 
who,  albeit  an  ignoramus  at  the  university,  was  already  winning  prod^gkitis 
triumphs  at  the  Parhamentary  bar,  and  inveiftjng  in  Cksnsok  to  tike 
admiration  of  all  his  contemporaries.  There  was  Kosebury  the  beaat^bl, 
the  May -fair  pet  and  dehght  of  iU  mack's,  the  caixis  on  ivhose  montd^BMe 
made  all  men  open  the  eyes  of  wonder,  and  some  of  us  dart  the  wmml 
of  envy.  There  was  my  Lord  Ascot,  Lord  Egliam^s  noble  son.  Tkere 
was  Tom  Dale,  who,  having  carried  on  his  university  career  too  splen^dly, 
had  come  to  grief  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  was  now  meekly  earning  his 
bread  in  the  reporter's  gallery,  alongside  of  Cassidy .  ,  Tho:e  wis  Hacbtide, 
who,  having  thrown  up  his  feUowship  and  married  bin  eowa,  mm  now 
doing  a  brave  battle  with  poverty,  and  making  literature  feed  him  until 
law  should  reward  him  more  splendidly.  There  was  Haythorn,  the 
country  gentleman,  who  ever  remembered  hh  old  college  chums,  and  kept 
tlie  memory  of  that  friendship  up  by  constant  reminders  of  pheasants  and 
game  in  the  season.  There  were  Raby  and  IMaynard  from  the  Guards* 
Club  (Maynard  sleeps  now  xmder  Crimean  snows),  who  preferred  arms  to 
the  toga ;  but  carried  into  their  military  life  the  love  of  their  old  books, 
the  aJlTection  of  their  old  iHends.  Most  of  tliese  must  be  mute  personages 
in  our  little  drama.  Could  any  chronicler  remember  the  talk  of  all 
of  them  ? 

Several  of  the  guests  present  were  members  of  the  Inn  of  Court  (the 
Upper  Teniple),  which  had  conferred  on  Philip  the  degree  of  Barristcr- 
at-Law.  lie  had  dined  in  his  w^ig  and  gown  (Blackmore*s  wig  and  gown) 
in  the  inn  hall  tliat  day,  in  company  with  other  members  of  his  inn;  and, 
dinner  over,  we  adjourned  to  Phifs  chambers  in  Parchment  Buildings, 
where  a  dessert  was  served,  to  which  Mr.  Firming  friends  were  convoked. 
The  wines  came  from  Dr.  Firmin's  cellar.  His  servants  were  in  attend- 
ance to  wait  upon  the  company.  Father  and  son  both  loved  splendid 
hospitalities,  and,  as  far  as  creature  comforts  went,  Philip's  feast  was 
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Ticlily  provided.  "  A  snpper,  I  love  a  supper^  of  all  things  1  And  in  order 
that  I  might  enjoy  yours,  I  only  took  a  single  mutton-chop  for  dinner  ! " 
oied  Mr.  Twysden,  as  he  greeted  Philip.  Indeed,  we  found  him,  as  we 
arrived  firom  Hal],  already  in  the  chambers,  and  eating  the  young  bar- 
riflterV  dessert.  **He*s  been  here  ever  so  long,'*  says  Mi%  Brice,  who 
officiated  as  butler,  "  pegging  away  at  tlie  olives  and  raaccaroons. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  he  has  pocketed  some."  There  was  small  respect  on 
the  part  of  Brice  for  Mr.  Twysdtfn,  whom  the  worthy  butler  frankly 
pronotmced  to  be  a  stingy  *umbug.  Meanwhile,  Talbot  b^ilieved  that  the 
old  man  respected  him,  and  always  conversed  with  Brice,  and  treated 
him  with  a  cheerful  cordiahty. 

The  outer  Philistines  quickly  an-ived,  and  hut  that  the  wine  and 
men  were  older,  one  might  have  fancied  oneself  at  a  college  wine-party. 
Mr,  Twysde-n  talki^d  for  the  whole  company.  lie  was  radiant.  He  felt 
bimself  in  high  spirits.  lie  did  the  honours  of  Philip's  table.  Indued, 
no  men  was  more  hospitable  with  other  folks*  wine.  Philip  himself  was 
Blent  and  nervous.  I  asked  him  if  tlie  awful  ceremony,  wliich  he  had 
jisrt  undergone,  was  weighing  on  his  mind  7 

He  waa  looking  rather  anxiously  towards  the  door ;  and,  knowing 
vooiewhat  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  1  thought  that  probably  he  and 
litft  Either  had  had  one  of  the  disputes  which  of  late  days  had  become 
a^  frequent  between  them. 

The  company  were  nearly  all  assembled  and  busy  with  their  talk,  and 
drinking  the  doctor  s  excellent  chirct,  when  Brice  entering,  announced 
Dr.  Firmin  and  Mr.  TuJlon  Hunt. 

'*  Hang  Mr.  Tu/ton  Hunt,"  Philip  was  going  to  say ;  but  he  started 
up,  went  forward  to  his  father,  and  gi-eeted  him  very  ri'S|)ectfLilIy.  lie 
tben  gave  a  bow  to  the  gentleman  introduced  as  Mr.  Hunt,  and  they 
finmd  places  at  the  table,  the  doctor  taking  his  with  his  usual  handsome 
grace. 

The  conversation,  which  had  been  pretty  brisk  until  Dr.  Firmm  came, 
drooped  a  little  after  his  appearance.  "  We  had  an  awful  row  two  days 
tgo,"  Philip  wliispered  to  me.  "  We  sho^jk  hands  and  are  reconciled,  as 
yoa  see.  He  won't  stay  long.  He  wiU  be  sent  for  in  half  an  hour  or  so. 
He  will  say  he  has  been  sent  for  by  a  duchess,  and  go  and  have  tea  at 

the  dub.'' 

Dr.  Firmin  bowed,  and  smiled  sadly  at  me,  as  Philip  w.n^  speaking.  I 
daufsay  I  blushed  somewhat,  and  Ml  as  if  the  doctor  knew  what  his  son 
WIS  saying  to  me.  Ho  presently  engaged  in  conversation  with  Lord  Ascot ; 
be  hoped  his  good  father  waa  well  ? 

**  Yon  keep  him  so,  doctor.  You  don't  give  a  fellow  a  chance,"  says 
iBe  young  lord. 

•<Paiia  the  bottle,  you  young  men  I  Hey  I  We  intend  to  see  you  all 
not  t "  caries  Talbot  Twyaden^  on  pleasure  bent  and  of  the  fnigal  mind. 

"Well  said,  sir,"  says  the  striuiger  introduced  as  Mr.  Hunt;  **and 
right  good  wine.      Ha,  Firmin  1     I  think  I  know  the   tap !  '*   and  he 
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smac"ked  Lis  lips   over  the    cluret      **It*s  your   twenty-five,   and  no 
mistake." 

**  The  red-nosed  individual  seems  a  connoisseur,*^  ubispcred  Rosebury 
at  my  side. 

The  stranger's  noae,  indeed,  was  somewhat  rosy.  And  to  this  I  may 
add  tlmt  his  clothes  were  black,  hia  face  pale,  and  not  well  shorn,  his  white 
neckcloth  dingy,  and  his  eyes  bloodshot. 

"  He  looks  aa  if  lie  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  clothes,  and  carries  a 
plentifnl  flue  about  his  person.  Wlio  is  your  father's  esteemed  friend  ?  " 
continues  the  wag,  in  an  under  voice, 

*  **  You  luard  his  name^  Koaebury,"  says  the  young  baiTister^  gloomily. 

"  I  should  suggast  that  your  father  is  in  dilBcukies,  and  attended  by 
an  officer  of  the  sheriff  of  Loudon,  or  peiliaps  subject  to  mental  aberration, 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  a  keeper," 

**  Leave  me  alone,  do !  *'  groaned  Fhihp.  And  here  Twyaden,  who 
was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a  speech,  bomiced  up  from  liis 
chair,  and  fitopped  the  facetious  barrister's  further  remarks  by  his  own 
eloquence.  His  discourse  was  in  praise  of  Philip,  the  new-made  bar- 
rister. **  What  I  if  no  one  else  ivill  give  that  toast,  your  uncle  %vill,  and 
many  a  heartfelt  blessing  go  with  you  too,  my  boy  T'  cried  the  little  man. 
He  was  prodigal  of  benedictions.  He  dashed  aaide  tlie  tear-drop  of 
emotion.  He  spoke  with  perfect  fluency,  and  for  a  considerable  period. 
He  really  made  a  good  speech,  and  was  greeted  with  deserved  cheers  when 
at  length  he  sat  down, 

Phil  Btanimered  a  few  words  in  reply  to  his  uncle's  voluble  compli- 
ments; and  then  Lord  Ascot,  a  young  nobleman  of  much  familiar  humour, 
proposed  Phifs  futher,  hiB  health,  and  song.  The  physician  made  a  neat 
speech  from  behind  his  ruffled  shirt.  He  was  agitated  by  the  tender 
feehiigs  of  a  paternal  heart,  he  said,  glancing  benignly  at  Phil,  who  was 
cracking  filberts.  To  see  his  son  happy ;  to  see  him  aurrounded  by  such 
friends ;  to  know  him  embarked  this  day  in  a  profession  which  gave  the 
greatest  scope  for  talents,  the  noblest  reward  for  industrj^,  was  a  proud 
and  happy  moment  to  him,  Dr.  Firmin.  "WTiat  had  the  poet  observed  ? 
"  Imjenuas  dtdictsse  Jkklite}'  artes  "  (hear,  hear  I)  "  cmoIUt  moreSy* — yes, 
^^eitKllit  mores.^^  He  di-ank  a  bumper  to  the  young  barrister  (he  %vaved 
his  ring,  with  a  thimblefiil  of  wine  in  his  glass).  He  pledged  the  young 
firiendfl  whom  he  saw  assembled  to  cheer  his  son  on  hia  onward  path.  He 
thanked  tliem  with  a  father's  heart  I  He  passed  his  emerald  ring  across 
his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  Med  them  to  the  ceiling,  from  which  quarter 
he  requested  a  blessing  on  his  boy.  As  tliough  epiritfi  (of  wliom,  perhaps, 
you  have  read  in  the  columns  of  this  Magazine)  approved  of  his  invoca- 
tion,  immense  thumps  came  from  above,  along  with  the  plaudits  which 
saluted  the  doctors  speech  from  the  gentlemen  round  the  table.  But  the 
upper  thumps  were  derisory^  and  came  from  Mr,  Buffers,  of  the  third  floor, 
who  chose  this  method  of  mocking  our  harmless  little  festivities, 

I  think  these  cheers  from  the  tacetioua  BuiTers,  though  meant  in  soom 
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ir  party,  served  to  enliven  it  find  make  us  kugli.  Spite  of  all  the 
f,  we  were  dull ;  and  I  could  not  but  allow  the  force  of  my  neigh- 
bourns  remarkp  that  we  were  sate  upon  and  smothered  by  the  old  men. 
One  or  two  of  the  younger  gentlemen  chafed  nt  the  licence  for  t^^hacco- 
smoking  not  being  yet  accorded.  But  Philip  interdicted  this  amnsemeat 
as  jet. 

"Don't,"  he  said;  **  my  father  don*t  like  it.  He  has  to  Bee  patients 
to-night ;  and  they  can't  bear  the  Bmell  of  tobacco  by  their  bedsides.*' 

The  impatient  youths  waited  with  their  cigar-cases  by  their  sides. 
They  longed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  ohBtacle  to  their  happiness. 

*♦  He  wonH  go,  I  tell  yon.     He'll  be  sent  for,'*  growled  Philip  to  me. 

The  doctor  was  engaged  in  converfiation  to  the  right  and  left  of  him, 
and  seemed  not  to  tliink  of  a  move-  But,  sure  enough,  at  a  few  minutes 
afler  ten  oVlock^  Dr.  Firmin*s  footman  entered  the  room  with  a  note, 
which  Firmin  opened  and  read,  as  Philip  looked  at  me,  with  a  grim 
liiiiiioar  in  his  face.  I  think  PhiFs  lather  knew  that  we  knew  he  was 
acting.     However,  he  went  through  tlio  comedy  quite  gravely. 

**  A  physician* s  time  is  not  his  own,"  he  said,  shaking  his  handsome, 
melancholy  head.  "  Good-bye,  my  dear  lord  I  Pray  remember  mo  at 
home  I  Good  nightj  Philip,  my  boy,  and  good  speed  to  you  in  yotir 
caieer  I     Pray,  pray  don't  more." 

And  he  is  gone,  waving  the  fair  hand  and  the  broad -brimmed  hat, 
with  tlie  beaulilui  white  lining.  Phil  conducted  him  to  the  door,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  as  it  closed  upon  his  father — a  sigh  of  reHef,  I  think,  that 
lie  was  gone. 

*•  Exit  Governor.  What's  the  Latia  for  Governor?"  say  a  Lord  Ascot  p 
who  possessed  much  native  humour,  but  not  very  profound  scholarship, 
"  A  most  venerable  old  parent,  Firmin,  That  hat  and  appearance  would 
comxnand  any  sum  of  money,'* 

"  Excuse  me,"  lisps  Eosebury,  "  but  why  didn't  he  take  his  elderly 
iriend  with  him-*the  dilapidated  clerical  gentleman  who  is  drinking  clarefc 
JK>  freely?  And  also,  why  did  he  not  remove  your  avuncular  orator? 
Mr.  Twysden,  your  interesting  young  neophyte  has  provided  us  with  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  clieerful  produce  of  the  Gascon  grape.*' 

**  Well,  then,  now  the  old  gentleman  is  gone,  let  us  pass  the  bottle 
and  make  a  night  of  it.  Hey,  my  lord  ?-^  cries  Twysden.  *'  Philip,  your 
dar^t  is  good !  I  say,  do  you  remember  some  Chdteau  Margaux  I  had, 
which  Winton  liked  so  ?  It  must  be  good  if  he  praised  it,  I  can  tell  you. 
I  ijnpoTted  it  myself,  and  gave  him  the  address  of  the  Bordeaux  merchant; 
and  he  said  he  had  seldom  tasted  any  like  it.  Those  were  his  very  words. 
I  must  get  you  follows  to  come  and  taste  it  some  day," 

"Some  day  1  What  day?  Name  it,  generous  Amphitryon  I"  cries 
EoaebuTy. 

"  Some  day  at  seven  o'clock.  With  a  plain,  quiet  dinner — a  clear 
soup,  a  bit  of  fish,  a  conple  of  little  entr^-es,  and  a  nice  little  roast. 
That's  my  kind  of  dinner*     And  we'll  taste  that  claret,  young  men«     It  is 
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not  a  heavy  wine.  It  is  not  a  first-class  wine,  I  don't  mean  even  to  say 
it  is  a  dear  wino,  but  it  has  a  bouquet  and  a  pureness.  What,  you  will 
emoke,  you  fellows  ?" 

a  y^^  ,pj/;  ^^  i^  j^£j*^  Twysden*  Better  do  as  the  rest  of  us  do.  Try 
one  of  these/* 

The  little  man  accepts  the  proffered  cigar  from  the  young  nobleman's 
box,  hghta  it^  hems  and  hawks,  and  lapses  into  silence, 

**  I  thought  that  would  do  for  him/^  mni-murs  the  facetious  Ascot. 
**It  is  strong  enough  to  blow  his  old  head  off,  and  I  wish  it  would. 
''That  cigar,"  he  continues^  ^^yras  given  to  mj  father  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidouia,  who  had  it  out  of  the  Queen  of  Spain^s  own  box.  She 
smokes  a  good  deal,  but  naturally  likes  'em  mild,  I  can  give  you*  a 
stronger  one/* 

**  Oh,  no.  I  dare  aiy  tliis  is  very  fine.  Thank  you ! "  says  poor 
Talbot. 

**  Leave  him  alone,  can't  you  ?  "  says  Philip.  "  Don*t  make  a  fool  of 
him  before  the  young  men,  A  scot.  ^' 

Philip  Ktill  looked  veiy  dismal  in  the  midst  of  the  festivi^.  He  was 
tliinking  of  his  differences  with  his  absent  parent 

We  might  all  have  been  easily  conBoIed,  if  the  doctor  had  taken  away 
with  him  the  elderly  companion  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Phil's  feast. 
He  could  not  have  been  very  welcome  to  our  host^  for  Phil  scowled  at  hL? 
gueeti  and  whispered,  ^*  Hang  Hunt  1 "  to  his  neighbour. 

**  Hang  Hunt " — the  Eeverend  TuOon  Hunt  was  his  name — ^was  in  no 
wise  disconcerted  by  the  coolness  of  his  reception.  He  drank  his  wine 
very  freely ;  addressed  himself  to  his  neighbours  aifably ;  and  called  out 
a  loud  "  Hear,  hear,"  to  Twysdcn,  when  that  gentleman  announced  his 
intention  of  making  a  night  of  it.  Aa  Mr*  Hunt  warmed  with  wine  he 
spoke  to  the  table.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  Kingwood  fapaily, 
had  been  very  intimate  at  Wlngate,  in  old  daya,  iia  he  told  Mr.  Twysden, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  poor  Cinq  bars,  Lord  Hingwood^s  onlji  son.  Now, 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Cinqhara  was  not  an  agreeable  recollection  to 
the  relative's  of  the  house  of  Ringw^ood.  He  was  in  life  a  dissipated  and 
disreputable  young  lord.  Ilh  name  was  seldom  mentioned  in  his  family  ; 
never  by  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  had  many  quarrels, 

"  You  know  I  introduced  Cinqbars  to  your  fiitherj  Philip  ?  "  calls  out 
the  dingy  clergTman. 

"  I  have  heard  you  mention  the  fact,"  say  a  Philip. 

"  Tliey  met  at  a  wine  in  my  rooms  in  Corpus.  Bnimmell  Firmin  we 
used  to  call  your  father  in  those  clays.  He  was  the  greatest  buck  in  the 
university— always  a  dressy  man,  kept  hunters,  gave  the  best  dinners  in 
Cambridge.  We  were  a  wild  fet.  There  was  Cioqbars,  Brand  Firmin, 
Beryl,  Toplady,  about  a  dozen  of  us,  almost  noblemen  or  fellow-com- 
moners— fellows  who  all  kept  their  horses  and  had  their  private  servants." 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  the  company,  who  yet  did  not  seem 
much  edified  hj  the  college  recollections  of  the  dingy  elderly  man. 
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**  Almost  all  Trinity  men,  sir  1  We  dined  with  each  other  week 
About.  Many  of  them  had  tlieir  tandems.  Desperate  fellow  across 
oountiy  your  father  w^  And- — ^but  we  won*t  tell  tales  out  of  school, 
bey?*^ 

**  No  I  please  don't,  sir,"  said  Philip,  clenching  his  fi8t3,  and  biting  hia 
lips.  The  shabby,  ill-bred,  swaggering  man  was  eating  Philip^fl  salt ; 
F1ul*A  lardly  ideas  of  hospitality  did  not  allow  him  to  quarrel  with  the 
guest  under  his  tent- 

"  When  he  went  out  in  medicine^  we  were  all  of  us  astonished.  Why, 
toTf  Brand  Firmin^  at  one  time,  was  the  greatest  swell  in  the  iiniveraity/* 
continued  Mr.  Hunt,  "  and  such  a  phiclcy  fellow  I  So  was  poor  Cinqbars^ 
though  he  had  no  stamina.  He,  I,  and  Firmin^  fought  for  twenty  minutes 
before  Caius'  Gate  with  about  twenty  bargemen,  and  you  aiiould  liave  seen 
your  &«her  hit  out !  I  was  a  handy  one  in  those  days,  too,  with  my 
fingers.  We  learned  the  noble  art  of  self-defence  in  my  time,  young 
gcntiemcn !  We  used  to  have  Glover,  the  boxer,  down  from  London, 
who  gave  us  lessons.  Cinqbars  was  a  pretty  aparrer- — but  no  stamina. 
Brandy  killed  him^  sir — brandy  killed  Idm  I  Why,  thia  is  some  of  your 
gOTcmor  a  wine  I  He  and  I  have  been  drinking  it  to-night  in  Parr  Street, 
and  talking  over  old  times* '^ 

**  I  am  glad,  sir,  you  found  the  wine  to  your  taste,"  says  Philip, 
gmrely. 

**  I  did,  Philip,  my  boy  I  And  when  your  father  said  lie  was  coming 
to  yonr  wine,  I  said  Yd  come  too." 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  lling  him  out  of  window,"  groaned  PhiHp* 

"  A  most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  senior,"  whispered  Eoaebuiy  to 
me.  "I  read  billiards,  Boxilogne,  garabling-houBea,  in  his  noble  linea- 
ments.    Has  he  long  adorned  your  Ikmily  circle,  Firmin?" 

1^  I  found  him  at  home  about  a  month  ago,  in  my  father's  ante-room, 
in  tlm  same  clothes,  with  a  pair  of  mangy  moustaches  on  his  face ;  and 
he  has  been  at  our  house  every  day  since*" 

"  Eckappe  (h  Toulon,'^  says  Rosebury,  blandly,  looking  towai-ds  the 
■tranger.  **  Cela  se  voit,  Ilomme  parfaitcimnt  dktingtie.  You  arc  quite 
n^t,  sir.  I  was  speaking  of  you  ;  and  a.sking  our  fnend  Philip  where  it 
waa  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  abroad  last  year?  This  courtesy," 
he  gently  added,  "  will  flisarm  tigei's." 

**  I  was  abroad,  sir,  last  yi^ar,"  said  the  othe^,  nodding  his  head. 

**  Three  to  one  he  was  in  Boulogne  gaol,  or  perhaps  officiating  chaplain 
ftt  a  gnmbling-house.     Stop,  I  have  it  I     Baden  Baden,  sir?" 

**  1  was  there,  safe  enough,"  says  the  clergyman.  "  It  is  a  very  pretty 
phice ;  but  the  air  of  the  ApruB  kills  you*  Ha  1  ha  !  Your  father  used 
to  ihake  his  elbow  when  he  was  a  yodhgi^ter  too,  Philip  !  I  can't  help 
CftUing  you  Philip.  IVe  known  your  father  these  thirty  years.  We  were 
eoU^  chums,  you  know." 

**  Ah  I  what  would  I  give,"  sighs  Rosebury,  '*  if  that  venerable  being 
would  but  address  me  by  my  Chri^tixLa  name  1     Philip^  do  aomethiog  to 
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make  your  party  go.  The  old  gentlemen  are  tkrottling  it  ?  Smg  Bomc- 
tliing,  somebody  !  or  let  us  drown  our  melancholy  m  wine.  Yon  expressed 
your  approbation  of  thia  claret,  sir,  and  claimed  a  previous  acqiuiintance 
with  it?" 

"  IVe  drunk  two  dozen  of  it  in  the  Inst  month,"  Bays  Mr.  Umit,  with 
a  grin. 

**  Two  dozen  and  four,  sir,"  remarks  Mr.  Brice,  putting  a  fresh  bottle 
on  the  table* 

**  Well  saidf  Bricc  1  I  make  the  Firmin  Arras  my  head -quarters;  and 
honour  the  kmdlord  with  a  good  deal  of  my  company/'  remarks  Mr.  Huut. 

"  The  Firmin  Arms  are  honoured  by  having  such  supporters  1"  says 
Phil,  glaring,  and  with  a  heaving  chest.  At  each  moment  he  was  growing 
more  and  more  angry  ivith  tihat  parson ^ 

At  a  certain  stage  of  conviviality  Phil  was  fond  of  talking  of  his 
pedigree ;  and,  though  a  professor  of  very  liberal  opinions,  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  some  of  his  ancestors. 

*^  Ob,  come»  I  say  !     Sink  the  heraldry  !  "  cries  Lord  Ascot. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can*t 
help  being  a  gentleman  !  '*  growla  Philip- 

"Oh,  I  say!  If  you  intend  to  come  King  Richard  III.  over  us — ** 
breaks  out  my  lord. 

"  Ascot !  your  ancestors  were  sweeping  counters  when  mine  stood  by 
King  Richard  in  that  righteous  fight  1"  shouts  Philip. 

That  monarch  had  conferred  lands  upon  the  King  wood  family, 
Richard  HI.  was  Philip's  battle-horse  j  when  he  trotted  it  after  dinner  he 
was  splendid  in  his  cliivalry. 

*'  Oh,  I  say  I  If  yon  are  to  Eacldle  White  Surrey,  fight  Boaivorth 
Field,  and  murder  the  kids  in  tlie  Touer  !  '^  continues  Lord  Ascot, 

"  Serve  the  little  brutes  right  !  '*  roars  Phil,  "  They  were  no  more 
heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  England  than " 

"  I  daresay  I  Only  I*d  rather  have  a  song  now  the  old  boy  is  gone. 
I  say,  you  fellows^  chant  something,  do  now !  Bar  all  this  row  about 
Bosworth  Field  and  Ki chard  the  Third  I  Always  does  it  when  he's  beer 
on  board — always  does  it,  give  you  my  honour  I  "  whispers  the  young 
nobleman  to  his  neighboiu-. 

"  I  am  a  fool !  I  am  a  fool ! "  cries  PhU,  smacking  his  forehead. 
*'  There  are  moments  when  the  wrongs  of  my  race  zoiil  intervene.  It's 
not  your  fault,  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-*em,  that  you  alluded  to  my  arms  in  a 
derisive  manner.  I  bear  you  no  malice  I  Nay,  I  ask  your  pardon  I  Nay  ! 
I  pledge  you  in  this  claret,  which  is  good,  though  it's  my  governor's.     In 

our  house  ever}' tiling  isn't,  hum Bosh  I  its  twenty-five  claret,  dr ! 

Ascot's  father  gave  him  a  pipe  of  it  for  saving  a  life  winch  might  be  better 
spent;  and  I  believe  the  apothecary  would  have  pulled  you  through, 
Ascot,  just  as  well  as  my  governor.  But  the  wine's  good  I  Good  I 
Brice,  some  more  claret  I  A  song  I  Who  spoke  of  a  songV  Warble  us 
gomething,  Tom  Dale  1     A  song,  a  song,  a  song  I  " 
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Whezeapon  tbe  exqniate  ditty  of  <<  Moonlight  on  the  Tiles"  was  given 
by  Tom  Dale  with  all  his  accustomed  humour.  Then  politeness  demanded 
that  our  host  should  sing  one  of  his  songs,  and  as  I  have  heard  him  perform 
it  many  times,  I  have  the  privilege  of  here  reprinting  it :  premising  that 
the  tune  and  chorus  were  taken  from  a  German  song  book,  which  used  to 
delight  us  melodious  youth  in  bygone  days.  Philip  accordingly  lifted  up 
his  great  voice  and  sang : — 

Boctoc  Unl^tt. 

''For  the  souls'  edification 
Of  this  decent  congregation, 
Worthy  people !  by  your  grant, 
I  win  sing  a  holy  chant, 

I  will  ring  a  holy  chant. 
If  the  ditty  sound  but  oddly, 
'Twas  a  fiithcr,  v^-ise  and  godly. 
Sang  it  so  long  ago. 

Then  sing  as  Doctor  Luther  ian;r, 

As  Doctor  Luther  sang, 

Who  loves  not  wine,  woman,  and  pong, 

He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

"lie  by  cnstom  patriarchal, 
LoTed  to  sec  the  beaker  sparkle. 
And  ho  thouglit  the  wine  improved, 
Tasted  by  the  wife  he  loved. 

By  the  kindly  lips  ho  loved. 
Friends!  I  wish  this  custom  pious 
Duly  were  adoi)ted  by  us, 
To  combine  love,  song,  wine ; 

And  sing  as  Doctor  Luther  san;^, 

As  Doctor  Luther  sang, 

Who  loves  not  wine,  woman,  and  song. 

He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

**  Wlio  refuFCs  this  our  credo, 
And  demurs  to  drink  as  we  do. 
Were  he  holy  as  John  Knox, 
I'd  pronounce  him  heterodox, 

I'd  pronounce  him  heterodox. 
And  from  out  this  congregation, 
With  a  solcnm  commination, 
Banish  quick  the  heretic. 

Who  would  not  sing  as  Luther  sang, 

As  Doctor  Luther  sang, 

Who  loves  not  wine,  woman,  and  song. 

Ho  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

The  reader's  humble  servant  was  older  than  most  of  the  party 
assembled  at  this  sympo^iuin,  which  may  have  token  place  some  score 
of  years  back ;  but  as  I  lihtcnod  to  the  noise,  the  fresli  laughter,  the 
feongs  remembered  out  of  old  university  days,  the  talk  and  cjuit  phrases 
of  the  old  school  of  which  most  of  us  had  been  disciples,  dear  me,  I 
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felt  quite  young  again,  and  "wbeii  certain  knocks  came  to  tlie  doof  about 
midnight,  enjoyed  quite  a  refreshing  pang  of  anxious  interest  for  a 
moment,  deeming  the  proctors  were  rapping,  having  heard  our  shottts 
in  the  court  below.  The  late  comer,  however,  was  only  a  tavern  waiter, 
bearing  a  supper-tray;  and  We  weie  fi-ee  to  speechify,  shout,  quarrel, 
and  be  as  young  as  we  liked,  with  nobody  to  find  fault,  except,  perchance, 
the  bencher  below,  who,  I  daresay,  was  kept  awake  with  our  noise. 

When  that  supper  arrived,  poor  Talbot  Twysden,  who  had  come  so  far 
to  enjoy  it,  was  not  in  a  state  to  partake  of  it.  Lord  Ascot's  cigar  had 
proved  too  much  for  him  ;  and  the  worthy  gentleman  had  been  lying  on  a 
sofa,  in  a  neighbouring  room,  for  some  time  past  in  a  state  of  hopeless 
collapse.  He  had  told  us,  whilst  yet  capable  of  speech,  what  a  love  and 
regard  he  had  for  Philip ;  but  between  him  and  Philip's  father  there  was 
but  little  love.  They  had  had  that  worst  and  most  irretnediable  of  quarrels, 
a  difference  about  twopence  halfpenny  in  the  division  of  the  property  of 
their  late  father-in-law.  Firmin  still  thought  Twysden  a  shabby  curmud- 
geon ;  and  Twysden  considered  Firmin  an  imprincipled  man.  When  Mrs. 
Firmin  was  alive,  the  two  poor  sisters  had  had  to  regulate  their  affections 
by  the  marital  orders,  and  to  be  warm,  cool,  moderate,  freezing,  according  to 
their  husbands'  state  for  the  time  being.  I  wonder  are  there  many  real 
reconciliations  ?  Dear  Tomkins  and  I  are  reconciled,  I  know.  We  have 
met  and  dined  at  Jones's.  And  all !  how  fond  we  are  of  each  other  I  Oh, 
very  I  So  with  Firmin  and  Twysden.  They  met,  and  shook  hands  with 
perfect  animosity.  So  did  Twysden  junior  and  Firmin  junior.  Yoiuig 
Twysden  was  the  elder,  and  thrashed  and  bullied  Phil  as  a  boy,  until  the 
Latter  arose  and  pitched  his  cousin  downstairs.  Mentally,  they  were 
always  kicking  each  other  downstairs.  Well,  poor  Talbot  could  not  par- 
take of  the  supper  when  it  came,  and  lay  in  a  piteous  state  on  the  neigh- 
bouring sofa  of  the  absent  Mr.  Van  John, 

Who  would  go  home  with  him,  where  his  wife  must  be  anxious  about 
him  ?  I  agreed  to  convoy  him,  and  the  parson  said  he  was  going  our  way, 
and  would  accompany  us.  We  supported  this  senior  through  the  Temple, 
and  put  him  on  the  front  seat  of  a  cab.  The  cigar  had  disgracefully  over- 
come him ;  and  any  lecturer  on  the  evils  of  smoking  might  have  pointed 
his  moral  on  the  helpless  person  of  this  wretched  gentleman. 

The  evening's  feasting  had  only  imparted  animation  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
occasioned  an  agreeable  abandon  in  his  talk.  I  had  seen  the  man  before 
in  Dr.  Firmin's  house,  and  own  that  his  society  was  almost  as  odious 
to  me  as  to  the  doctor's  son  Philip.  On  all  subjects  and  persons,  Phil  was 
accustomed  to  speak  his  mind  out  a  great  deal  too  openly ;  and  Mr.  Hunt 
had  been  an  object  of  special  dislike  to  him  ever  since  he  had  known 
Hunt.  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter.  Few  men  of  kindly 
feeling  and  good  station  are  without  a  dependant  or  two.  Men  start 
together  in  the  race  of  life ;  and  Jack  wins,  and  Tom  falls  by  his  side. 
The  successful  man  succours  and  reaches  a  friendly  hand  to  the  unfortimate 
competitor.    Kemembrance  of  early  times  gives  the  latter  a  sort  of  right 
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to  call  on  Lis  luckier  comrade ;  nnd  a  man  finds  himself  pitying,  then 
enduringy  then  embracing  a  companion  for  whom,  in  old  (Liya,  perhaps, 
he  never  had  had  any  regard  or  esteem.  A  prosperous  man  ought  to  have 
iolloweTB :  if  he  has  none,  he  has  a  hard  heart. 

This  philosophi2ing  was  all  very  "Wfll.  It  was  good  fur  a  man  not  to 
desert  the  friends  of  his  boyhood.  But  to  live  with  siidi  a  cad  as  that — 
with  that  creature,  low,  servile,  swaggering,  bcsottod — "I low  could  his 
£&ther,  who  had  fine  tastes,  and  loved  grand  company,  put  up  with  such 
a  fellow  ?•'  asked  Phil.  "  I  don't  know  when  the  man  is  the  more  odious, 
when  he  is  familiar  or  when  he  is  respectful ;  when  he  is  paying  compli- 
ments to  my  father's  guests  in  Parr  Street,  or  telling  hideous  old  stale 
stories,  as  he  did  at  my  call-supper." 

iTie  wine  of  which  Mr.  Hunt  freely  partook  on  that  occasion  made 
him,  08  I  have  said,  communicative.  "Not  a  bad  fcll(»w,  our  host,"  he 
remarked,  on  his  part,  when  we  came  away  togctlKT.  "  lJunii)tioiis,  good- 
looking,  speaks  his  mind,  hates  me,  and  I  dou't  care.  lie  must  be  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  Master  Philip." 

I  said  I  hoped  and  thought  so. 

*•  Brummell  Firmin  must  make  four  or  five  thousand  a  year.  lie  was 
a  wild  fellow  in  my  time,  I  can  tell  you — in  the  days  of  the  wild  Prince 
and  Poyns — stuck  at  nothing,  Bi>ent  his  own  money,  ruined  himself,  fell 
on  his  legs  somehow,  and  married  a  fortune.  Some  (tf  us  have  not  been 
TO  lucky.  I  had  nobody  to  pay  vvj  debts.  I  missed  my  iL'lIow5diip  by 
idling  and  dissipating  with  those  confuunded  hats  and  silver-laced  gowns. 
I  liked  good  company  in  those  days — always  did  when  I  coidd  get  it.  If 
you  were  to  write  my  adventures,  now,  you  would  have  to  tell  somo 
queer  stories.  I've  been  everywhere  ;  I've  seen  high  and  low — 'specially 
low.  I've  tried  schoolmastering,  bear-leading,  newsjiapering,  America, 
West  Indies.  IVe  been  in  every  city  in  Euro2)e.  I  haven't  been  as  lucky 
as  Brummell  Firmin.  He  rolls  in  his  coach,  he  does,  and  1  walk  in  my 
highlows.  Guineas  drop  into  his  palm  every  day,  and  are  uncommonly 
scarce  in  mine,  I  can  tell  you*,  and  poor  old  Tufton  Hunt  is  not  much 
hotter  off  at  fifty  odd  than  he  was  when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at 
eighteen.  How  do  you  do,  old  gentleman  ?  Air  do  you  good  ?  Here  we 
are  at  Bcatmash  Street;  hope  you've  got  the  key,  and  missis  won't  sec 
yru."  A  large  butler,  too  well  bred  to  (express  astonishment  at  any  event 
which  occurred  out  of  doors,  opened  Mr.  Twyp<len's,  and  let  in  that 
lamentable  gentleman.  He  was  very  pale  and  solemn.  He  gasped  out  a 
few  words,  intimating  his  intention  to  fix  a  day  to  ask  us  to  come  and  dine 
w^on,  and  taste  that  wine  that  AVinton  liked  so.  He  wavetl  an  unsteady 
hand  to  us.  If  Mrs.  Twysden  was  on  the  stairs  to  see  the  condition  of 
her  lord,  I  hope  she  took  possession  of  the  candle.  Hunt  grumbled  as  we 
came  out:  "He  might  have  offered  us  some  refreshment  after  bringing  him 
all  that  way  home.  It's  only  half- past  one.  There's  no  goo<l  in  going  to 
bed  so  soon  as  that.  Let  tw  go  and  have  a  drink  somewhere,  I  know  » 
very  good  crib  close  by.     No,  you  won't  ?     I  say  "  (here  lie  burst  into 
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a  laugh  y^hhh  startled  tlie  slccpmg  street),  '*  I  know  what  youVe  been 
thinking  all  the  time  in  tbc  cab.  You  are  a  swell, — ^jou  are,  tool 
You  hare  been  thinking,  *  This  dreary  old  parson  will  try  and  borrow 
money  from  me.'  But  I  won't,  my  boy.  IVc  got  a  banker.  Look  here  I 
Fee,  faw,  lum.  You  miderstand.  I  can  get  the  sovereigns  out  of  my 
medical  swell  in  Old  Parr  Street.  I  prescribe  bleeding  for  him — I 
drew  him  to-night,  lie  is  a  very  Idnd  fellow,  Biiimmell  Fixmin  is.  He 
can*t  deny  such  a  dear  old  friend  anything.  Bless  him  !  '*  And  as  he 
turned  away  to  some  midnight  haunt  of  Ijis  own,  he  tossed  up  hU  hand  in 
the  air,  I  heard  him  laugliing  through  the  silent  street,  and  policeman  X, 
tramping  on  his  beat,  turned  round  and  suspiciously  eyed  him. 

Then  I  thought  of  Dr.  Firmin's  dark,  melancholy  face  and  eyes.  Was 
a  benevolent  remembrance  of  old  times  the  bond  of  union  between  these 
men  ?  All  my  house  had  long  been  asleep,  when  I  opened  and  gently 
closed  my  house  door.  By  the  twinkhng  night-lamp  I  could  dimly  sec 
child  and  mothei*  softly  breathing.  Oh,  blessed  they  on  whose  pillow  no 
remorse  aits  I    Happy  you,  who  have  escaped  temptation  I 


I  may  have  been  encouraged  in  my  Buspjcions  of  the  dingy  clergyman 
by  Philip^t*  o^Tn  surmises  regarding  him,  wliich  were  expressed  with  the 
speaker *s  usual  candour.  "  The  fellow  calls  for  what  he  likes  at  the 
Firmin  Arms,^'  said  poor  Pliil ;  "  and  when  my  fitthcr^s  bigwigs  assemble, 
I  hope  the  reverend  gentleman  dines  with  them.  I  should  like  to  see  him 
hobnobbing  with  old  Bumpsher,  or  slapping  the  bishop  on  the  back.  He 
lives  in  Sligo  Street,  round  the  corner,  so  aa  to  be  close  to  our  house  and 
yet  prcFicrve  his  own  elegant  independence.  Otherwise,  I  wonder  he  has 
not  installtjd  himself  in  Old  Parr  Street,  wlierc  my  poor  mothei'^s  bedroom 
is  vacant.  The  doctor  does  not  care  to  use  that  room,  I  remember  now 
how  silent  they  were  when  togethei*,  and  how  terrified  she  always  acemed 
before  him»  What  has  he  done?  I  know  of  one  affair  in  his  early  life. 
Does  this  Hunt  know  of  any  more  ?  They  have  been  accomplices  in  some 
conspiracy,  sir ;  I  daresay  with  that  young  Ciaqbara,  of  whom  Himt  is 
fur  ever  bragging ;  the  wortliy  son  of  the  worthy  Ringivood.  I  say,  docs 
wickedness  run  in  the  blood?  My  grandfatherSj  I  have  heard,  were 
honest  men.  Perhaps  they  were  only  not  found  oat ;  and  the  family 
taint  will  show  in  me  some  day.  There  are  times  when  I  feel  the  devil  so 
strong  within  me,  that  I  think  some  day  he  must  have  the  mastery*  I'm 
not  c|uitc  bad  yet :  but  I  tremble  lest  I  should  go»  Suppose  1  were  to 
drown,  and  go  down  ?  It's  not  a  jolly  thing,  Pendennis,  to  have  such  a 
father  as  mine.  Don't  humbug  me  with  your  chaiitable  palliations  and 
soothing  surmises.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  the  world  then,  by  Jove,  you 
do  I  -X  laugh,  and  I  drink,  and  I  make  merry,  and  sing,  and  smoke  endless 
tobacco ;  and  I  tell  you,  I  always  feel  as  if  a  little  sword  was  dangling 
over  my  ekull  which  will  fall  some  diiy  and  split  it.  Old  Parr  Street  is 
mined,  sir, — mined  1  And  some  morning  we  shall  be  blown  into  blazes^ 
into  hJ/MCS,  sir ;  mark  my  words  3    That's  wliy  Fm  so  careless  and  eo  idle, 
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for  wliicb  yon  fellows  are  always  bothering  and  scolding  mc.  Thcrc^s  no 
use  in  aettling  down  until  the  explosion  is  over,  don't  you  see  ?  Incedo  per 
iffnes  supposit08f  and,  by  George  I  sir,  I  feel  my  bootsolcs  already  scorching. 
Poor  thing  I  poor  mother "  (he  apostrophized  his  mother's  picture  which 
hung  in  the  room  where  we  were  talking,)  "  were  you  aware  of  the  secret, 
and  was  it  the  knowledge  of  that  which  made  your  poor  eyes  always  look 
so  frightened  7  She  was  always  fond  of  you,  Pen.  Do  you  remember 
bow  pretty  and  graceAil  she  used  to  look  as  she  Lay  on  her  sofa  upstairs, 
or  smiled  oat  of  her  carriage  as  she  kissed  her  hand  to  us  boys  ?  I  say, 
what  if  a  woman  marries,  and  is  coaxed  and  wheedled  by  a  soft  tongue, 
and  rons  off,  and  afterwards  finds  her  husband  has  a  cloven  foot  ? '' 

"Ah,  Philip  I" 

"  What  is  to  be  the  lot  of  the  son  of  such  a  man  ?  Is  ray  hoof  cloven, 
too?"  It  was  on  the  stove,  as  he  talked,  extended  in  American  fashion. 
"  Suppose  there's  no  escape  for  me,  and  I  inherit  my  doom,  as  another 
man  does  gout  or  consumption  ?  Knowing  this  fate,  what  is  the  use,  then, 
of  doing  anything  in  particular  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  whole  edifice  of  our 
present  life  will  crumble  in  and  smash."  (Here  he  flings  his  pipe  to  the 
ground  with  an  awful  shatter.)  "  And  until  the  catastrophe  comes,  what 
on  earth  is  the  use  of  setting  to  work,  as  you  call  it  ?  You  might  as  well 
have  told  a  fellow,  at  Pompeii,  to  select  a  profession  the  day  before  the 
eruption." 

"  If  you  know  that  Vesuvius  is  going  to  burst  over  Pompeii,"  I  said, 
somewhat  alarmed,  "  why  not  go  to  Naples,  or  farther,  if  you  will  ?  " 

"Were  there  not  men  in  the  sentry-boxes  at  the  city  gates,"  asked 
Philip,  "who  might  have  run,  and  yet  remained  to  be  burned  there? 
Suppose,  after  all,  the  doom  isn't  hanging  over  us, — and  the  fear  of  it  is 
only  a  nervous  terror  of  mine  ?  Suppose  it  comes,  and  I  survive  it  ? 
The  risk  of  the  game  gives  a  zest  to  it,  old  boy.  Besides,  there  is 
Honour :  and  some  One  Else  is  in  the  case,  from  whom  a  man  covhl  not 
port  in  an  hour  of  danger."  And  here  he  bluslicd  a  fine  red,  lieaved  a 
great  sigh,  and  emptied  a  bumper  of  claret. 
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From  t}ie  bosom  of  the  monntainy 
From  the  silent  lands  of  night, 
Sparkles  np  the  infant  fountain, 
Crystal  clear  and  crown'd  with  light ; 
With  a  gentle  tinkle  ringing, 
Sweetly  singing. 
Ever  bringing 
Freshful  radiance  to  the  sight. 
Like  a  happy -hearted  maiden, 
Kobes  of  golden  joy  arrayed  in. 
Dancing  to  the  inner  music 
Of  her  own  young  heart's  delight. 
Upwards  to  the  summer  skies, 
Laughing  love  with  starry  eyes  ; 
Downwards  to  the  mossy  slope, 
Darting  free  and  full  of  hope ; 
And  the  Usfning  air  it  fills 
With  the  tinkling  of  its  rills ; 
Ancient  rocks  look  blithe  to  hear  it, 
Heather-bells  bloom  fresher  near  it, 
And  a  thousand  charms  endear  it 
To  the  old  paternal  hills. 

And  downward  it  patters, 

And  outward  it  scatters 
Its  silvery  waters  to  gladden  the  land; 

And  childlike  it  chatters, 

And  gloefiilly  cljitters, 

And  murmurs  of  matters 
We  don't  understand. 

But  there's  meaning  in  music,  whatever  it  be, 

From  the  son;:h  of  the  wind  to  the  Round  of  the  sea. 

In  the  hum  of  the  vale,  and  the^hush  of  the  woods, 

In  the  voice  of  the  stream,  and  the  change  of  its  moods. 

In  the  thunder  that  rolls  oVr  the  midsummer  day. 

In  the  murmur  that  wakes  when  the  storm  is  away. 

In  the  lowing  of  kine,  and  the  carol  of  birds, 

Is  a  wilderness  teeming  with  eloquent  words ; 

And  nature  is  moving  in  worshipful  glee 

To  the  sound  of  its  music,  whatever  it  be. 

And  gleaming  and  glancing, 

The  streamlet  goes  dancing, 
And  singing  afar  from  the  spot  where  it  rose, 
And  flowing,  and  falling,  it  grows  as  it  goes  ; 
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Glodaomdy  calling,  it  gathers  its  brothers 

From  many  a  fountain; 
And  down  through  the  mists  from  the  cleAs  of  the  mountain, 

The  slowly  vming  tribute  of  tarrying  snowB. 

And  onward  it  dashes, 

And  outward  it  splashes, 

And  rushes,  and  flashes, 

So  fleet  in  its  flight, 
.And  so  bright  in  its  light. 

Brawling  and  brattling. 

Romping  and  rattling. 
Rollicking,  irollicking,  dancing,  downwards, 

With  a  persistence 

Defying  resistance. 
In  all  the  unconscious  compulsion  of  might. 
Away  and  away,  through  the  woodlands  careering, 
As  clear  as  the  day  ;  like  a  sunbeam  appearing 
In  darkness ;  a  voice  in  the  solitude,  singing 
A  song  of  rejoicing,  and  evermore  bringing. 
With  many  a  murnuir  and  musical  fall, 

A  hope  to  the  hopeless, 

A  joy  to  the  joyless, 

A  love  to  the  loveless, 

A  beauty  to  all. 

Now  the  birch  is  beginning  to  grow  on  its  brink. 

Where  the  deer  of  the  mountain  come  downward  to  drink, 

And  the  shepherd's  dog  barks  from  some  lone  summer  sliealing, 

The  neighbourless  home  of  the  muirland  revealing. 

Now  faster  and  faster  flows  on  the  fleet  river. 

Increasing,  unceasing,  rejoicing  for  ever ; 

Through  forests  that  wave  with  the  honours  of  ages. 

Ravines  with  the  pines  on  their  tottering  ledges, 

Through  hollows,  unblest  by  the  sunshine  of  heaven ; 

Through  rocks,  that  the  wrath  of  the  torrent  has  riven. 

And  onward,  and  downward,  it  ruslies  and  rages. 

With  headlong  rapidity  into  the  linn ; 

liUnibling  and  tumbling,  in  foamy  confusion ; 

Boiling',  and  pouring, 

And  toiling,  and  roaring. 
Filling  the  mind  with  a  horrid  illusion 
Of  spirits  in  trouble  with  sorrow  and  sin — 
And  all  with  a  deep,  subterranean  din. 
Then,  resting  awhile  fr(>m  the  toils  of  the  fight, 
It  bounds  o'er  the  rocks  in  the  strength  of  its  might, 
Like  a  steed  of  the  desert,  all  fearless  and  free, 
All  foaming  and  wliit«i  with  its  warrior  glee; 
It  passes  the  glens  with  a  clarion  call, 
And  gathers  its  crystalline  tribute  from  all  I 
Wliere  worshipful  mountains  so  solenndy  stand. 
And  oM  immemorial  oaks  of  the  land 
Cry,  *  We  are  but  ehihlrui  to  these  and  to  thee. 
Thou  bountiful  daughter  of  moinitaiu  and  sea/ 
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And  down  by  the  woodlands  so  dreary  and  deep, 
And  down  by  the  valleys  all  dotted  with  sheep, 
And  over  the  shallows,  and  over  the  sand 
It  sings  like  a  joy  in  the  heart  of  the  land. 

O  maiden  !  O  maiden  I 
Thy  beauty  arrayed  in, 
It  comes  through  the  long  summer  sunshine  like  thee, 
"With  happiness  singing, 
Its  merriment  ringing,  ^ 

Its  radiance  flinging. 
Profusely  and  free. 

It  kisses,  caresses,  and  blesses  the  dearest, 
Gladdens,  O  maiden,  the  next  to  the  nearest. 

Covers  with  graces 

The  gloomiest  places ; 
The  light  of  the  woodland,  the  loved  of  the  lea, 
O  maiden,  it  cometh  in  beauty  like  thee. 

Beauteous  river,  gentle  river, 

River  of  the  golden  sands, 

Like  a  silver  band  enfolding, 

Grassy  leas,  and  golden  lands. 

Which  the  ancient  hills  are  holding 

In  the  hollows  of  their  hands. 

Down  beside  the  fields  of  story, 

Sung  in  many  an  ancient  lay, 

Down  by  keep  and  castle  hoaiy, 

Down  by  gorges  grim  and  gray, 

With  a  noble  undulation. 

Ringing  down  from  far  away. 

Like  a  song  of  early  glory. 

Sung  through  many  an  ancient  lay. 

Through  the  woodlands  calm  and  shady. 

Softly,  sweetly,  gently,  slowly. 

Moving  like  a  graceful  lady, 

With  a  look  serene  and  holy, 

With  a  beauteous  melancholy. 

In  the  crystal  of  her  eyes. 

Moving  onward,  sweet  and  simple. 

Through  the  sunny  nook,  its  dimple 

Gleams  from  out  its  foamy  wimple, 

Cloudless  as  the  cloudless  skies. 

Each  glance,  a  glimpse  of  heaven  discloses, 

Holy  tilings  and  thoughts  revealing. 

Save  where  sunshine  interposes. 

Like  a  flush  of  human  feeling, 

Or  where  trees  and  woodland-  roses 

Wreathe  it  round  with  garlands  fair. 

Softly,  sweetly,  gently  flowing, 

Roimd  in  chastened  radiance  Uirowing, 

Like  a  saintly  lady  going 

To  the  holy  house  of  prayer. 
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Down  beside  the  churchyard  sighing, 

With  an  accent  sad  and  low, 

To  a  dirge  its  cadence  dying, 

O'er  the  many,  lowly  lying, 

Those  who  lov'd  it  long  ago. 

But  the  little  temple  telleth 

Of  the  sacred^hope  that  dwelleth, 

Of  the  bliss  that  never  faileth. 

Hid  behind  the  pall  of  woe ; 

And  a  song  of  joy  it  raises, 

Up  to  Heav'n  in  holy  praises. 

Sung  through  all  its  wayward  mazes, 

Tun'd  to  accents  sweet  and  slow. 

On  it  flows  in  stately  beauty, 

On  it  goes,  in  humble  peace. 

Noble,  for  it  does  its  duty. 

Humbly,  in  the  land's  increase. 

Wearily  washing  through  meadowy  reaches, 

Weltering  under  the  roots  of  the  beeches. 

Sighing  in  gusts  where  the  quivering  sedges 

Shiver,  as  freshets  curl  over  its  edges. 

Onward  it  tu-ges 

Its  flood  through  the  gorges, 
And  dashing  its  foam  to  tlieir  pine-covered  verges ; 

And  seething  in  surges, 

It  brightly  emerges 
To  light  on  the  broad  and  the  bountiful  plain. 

On,  river,  bright  river, 
A  blessing  for  ever : 
Oh,  blest  is  the  giver, 
The  gift  is  so  free. 
It  flows  through  the  valleys 
So  beautiful  always, 
The  land's  crystal  chalice 
From  mountain  to  sea. 

Now  far  o'er  the  meadows  the  cattle  are  lowing, 

And  far  away  hcrilboya  are  whistling  together ; 
Wliile  hay -makers  homeward  are  merrily  going. 

There's  joy  in  the  breath  of  the  sweet  summer  weather. 
The  odours  of  blossoms  and  music  of  birds ; 
And  the  air  whispers  peace  in  the  voice  without  words. 
The  river  in  solemn  serenity  glideth. 

Sleeplike,  but  sleepless,  and  silent  as  nature 
When  moulding  her  manifold  wonders,  she  hideth 

The  might  of  her  hand,  and  the  height  of  her  stature, 
In  graceful  quiescence,  and  flowery  array; 

Concealing  the  mystiail  spirit  of  grandeur. 
And  guiding  the  wrapt  one,  the  art-fingered  angel 

Of  beauty,  and  moving  in  passionless  splendour, 
She  comes  o'er  the  land,  like  a  blessed  evangel, 

Reflecting  the  Holy  One's  presence  alway. 
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The  mountains  are  sileiit,  in  deep  adoration, 

The  valleys  in  rapture  with  muaio  and  light. 
And  o'er  us  the  glorious  guide  of  creation 

Is  treading  his  crystalline  pathway,  as  bright 
As  first  when  he  shed  in  the  rivers  of  Eden, 

The  glory  that  gladdened  their  Sabbath  of  rest ; 
And  softly  and  stilly  the  river  is  flowing 

Between  the  green  copses  that  shadow  its  border ; 
And  thereaway  glooming  and  hereaway  glowing. 

Amid  the  green  woodlands'  delicious  disorder. 
As  glance th  the  sun  through  tlie  golden-boughed  gardens, 

And  down  to  the  amber-arched  halls  of  the  west. 
And  as  the  blue  mountains  are  fading  from  sight. 

The  song  of  the  waters  is  rising  alone, 
With  mightier  voice  through  the  silence  of  night, 

When  all  the  sweet  singers  of  sunshine  are  gone. 
Rushing  away  with  its  musical  song, 
Singing  a  lullaby  all  the  night  long, 
Murmurhig  low  by  the  woodland  deep. 
Babbling  aloud  o'er  the  pebbly  steep. 
It  flows  nobly  on. 
It  tolls,  not  the  lord  in  his  castle  grand,— 

The  wealth  of  the  bountiAil  meadow  is  mine. 
Nor  yet  the  farmer  who  tilleth  the  land, 

I'm  filling  the  corn  and  feeding  the  kine. 

The  old  merry  mill  iu  the  midst  of  the  trees, 
It  drives  without  multure,  it  craves  not  for  foes ; 
Nor  says  to  the  thoiLsands  who  dwell  on  its  brink, 
Lo  I  I  am  the  fountain  whose  waters  ye  drink. 
The  light  of  the  valloy,  the  wealth  of  the  lea. 
That  shinoth  so  fairly,  whose  gifts  are  so  free, 
That  brings  from  the  mountains  the  treasures  of  snow, 
When  little  lone  streams  of  the  summer  are  low. 
And  fresh  from  the  forests'  endearing  embrace, 
And  from  the  bare  moorlands  all  gleaming  with  dew, 
The  silvery  wealth  of  the  wilderness, 
A  tribute  of  love  for  you. 
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Pabt  n. — De  Profuxdis. 

SoirniAMPTON  Watebs  laj,  as  usual,  placid  as  a  lake;  the  sultiy  heat  of 
the  passing  day  still  hung  hcavilj  on  the  atmosphere :  thoa^  somewhat 
of  a  breeze  got  up  towards  the  evenings  it  was  hot  wind,  as  though  it 
were  blown  from  a  furnace  or  across  a  desert.  Lights  had  begun  to  twinkle 
in  the  windows  of  Hythe  and  Southampton.  The  moon  was  beginning  to 
show  part  of  her  pale  crescent  to  the  south,  a  few  angiy  clouds  were 
gathering,  and  to  this  sign  from  the  heavens  the  sea  responded  in  heavy 
rolls  and  swells,  and  the  breaking  of  the  surf  on  the  distant  shore  begaa 
to  have  a  hollow  and  threatening  soimd. 

Far  out  on  the  point  beyond  Netley  and  ita  fair  abbey  a  tall,  large* 
limbed  man  was  pacing  hurriedly  up  and  down.  Ue  examined  the  sky, 
strained  his  eyes  over  the  waves  towards  the  horizon,  and  then  began  to 
walk  again.  This  man  was  Horace  Saltoun.  True  to  his  promise,  he  waa 
on  the  look-out  for  the  ship  which  bore  homeward  his  lady  love.  Some 
accident  to  the  machinery  had  delayed  it  two  days  beyond  the  date  of  being 
due ;  and  what  with  expectant  relatives  and  anxious  friends,  the  clerk  who 
ought  first  to  receive  intclli-'cnce  was  pretty  nearly  driven  wild  with  their 
importunity.  Horace  had  rej^red,  like  the  rest,  to  hear  the  eternal 
reply,  "  No  news  of  the  ship.**  He  was  chafing^ with  impatience  and  the 
idea  of  two  days  being  lost  to  him,  well  aware  that  he  was  wanted  in 
town.  He  thought  he  ought  not  to  stay  a  day  longer,  and  yet  he  could 
not  bring  himsell'  to  leave ;  he  went  down  that  night  with  an  irresistible 
conviction  that  the  ship  would  come,  and  yet,  as  he  aflerwards  told  me, 
with  an  impression  not  to  be  shaken  off  that  it  would  bring  him  no  good 
news. 

Hca\'y  drops,  precursors  of  a  summer  storm,  began  to  fall;  which, 
liowever,  in  his  excited  state,  he  hardly  noticed.  Again  he  swept  the 
horizon  with  his  glass.  Did  his  eyes  deceive  him,  or  was  that  really  the 
smoke  of  the  East  Indianian  ?  Yes,  he  felt  sure  of  it.  Then  he  saw  a 
signal ;  but  the  light  danced  alx>ut  before  his  eyes  like  a  treacherous 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  senses  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 
Just  then  a  bread  sheet  of  lightning  fla.*4hed  over  the  waters,  disphying 
the  ship  in  its  full  dimension*:,  huge  and  black,  so  close  to  him  he  could 
have  touched  it  with  his  hand.  He  saw  a  swarm  of  black  faces  on  board, 
but  not  the  one  that  Lis  heart  sickened  for.  He  answered  tlie  hail  of 
the  sailors,  careless  that  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  crash  of  heaven's 
artillery.  The  next  flash  showed  him  that  his  phantom  ship  had  vanished 
utterly,  and  he  was  alone.     He  bared  his  head  and  let  the  cool  rain  beat 
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on  it,  and  then  set  off  and  ran  into  the  town  as  if  a  demon  were  at  his 
heels.  As  he  neared  it  he  heard  the  cannon  boom,  and  felt  quite  sure 
that  the  greeting  would  be,  as  indeed  it  actually  was,  "The  ship  is 
signalled,  sir." 

"  I  know  that,"  was  his  brief  reply. 

'^  But  it  will  not  be  in  till  morning,  sir,*'  pursued  the  disappointed 
"boots." 

Horace  did  not  go  to  bed  or  even  close  an  eye  that  night,  and  by  the 
break  of  dawn  he  was  one  of  the  first  on  board.  There  was  no  bad 
news  for  him,  so  far,  at  least.  There  was  the  usual  number  of  helpless 
native  servants,  being  frightfully  bullied  in  their  own  language  by  their 
respective  owners,  who  woke  out  of  their  ordinary  languor  for  this 
laudable  purpose.  Bags  of  specie  were  in  course  of  transport,  sailors 
parsed  to  and  fro,  and  commission  agents  were  trying  to  discover  those 
who  sent  for  them.  When  Horace  could  make  his  way  among  the  dis- 
tracted friends,  unhappy  guardians,  overjoyed  mothers  and  children,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  motley  crew  who  were  calling,  fussing,  crying,  weeping, 
and  kissing,  he  discovered  the  person  whom  he  sought — ^MiBS  Otway. 

She  welcomed  him  with  a  sprightly  coldness,  which  rather  staggered 
him  ;  and  whereas  his  spirits  had  been  high  they  now  sank  to  zero,  and 
the  man  generally  so  eloquent  had  hardly  a  word  to  say:  at  least  not 
anything  but  exclamations  not  the  most  fitting  to  welcome  home  his 
fiancie.  We  all  have,  some  time  or  other,  seen  the  yearning  expression 
of  disappointed  affection ;  we  have  most  of  us,  at  least  once  in  our  lives, 
had  a  dim  insight  into  what  that  sort  of  feeling  is,  when 

"  We  know  the  change,  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it. 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it." 

On  these  occasions  memory  sometimes  for  a  brief  space  does  duty  for 
hope ;  yet  assuredly  there  are  times  other  than  when  man  "  goeth  to  his 
long  home,"  that  "  fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  desire  shall  ML" 

Exactly  a  fortnight  afler  this  I  was  in  Saltoim's  rooms,  towards  evening. 
His  servant  said  he  expected  him  in  every  instant,  and  I  had  fallen  into  a 
half  doze  in  the  depths  of  one  of  those  comfortable,  untidy  arm-chairs  with 
which  a  bachelor  who  knows  what  case  is  generally  supplies  his  rooms, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Saltoun  walked — or  rather  staggered — ^in,  and 
threw  himself  down  on  the  sofa.  On  perceiving  me  he  gave  a  half  glance, 
and  then  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

**  What's  wrong,  Horace?" 

"  Everything,  Paul.  Cccile  Otway  has  sent  me  about  my  business ; 
whatever  that  may  be  now,  for  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  any  on  earth." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  quarrelled  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  ever  quarrelled  with  what 
I  love  better  than  my  own  life  ?     I  mean,"  he  said,  raisbg  his  voice,  and 
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speaking  with  extreme  bitterness,  "  that  she  has  this  day,  of  her  o\vn 
accord,  without  comptdsion  upon  her,  without  reason  offered,  sent  me  to 
the  devil.  Oh,  Paul,"  he  continued  more  gently,  "  for  more  than  two 
years  I  have  been  £dthful  to  her — ^you  know  how  faithful ;  for  her  sake 
I  have  defied  temptation,  as  few  men  think  it  necessary  even  to  pretend 
to  do.  Her  very  coldness  was  to  me  the  idea  of  purity.  That  was  a 
mistake,  Paul :  but  no  matter ;  I'll  go  on.  I  could  not  let  a  woman  be 
ashamed  of  me.  I  did  not  want  to  have  to  blush  under  her  eyes — so 
innocent,  and  truthful,  and  good  as  I  thought  them  to  be.  Why  did  I 
ever  agree  to  wait  ?  What  infernal  infatuation !  *  But  it  was  her  duty,' 
she  said ;  and  it  sounded  so  well,  too.  And  something  else  she  said,  of  the 
joy  of  meeting  when  I  had  proved  to  her  my  patience  and  constancy, 
(rood.  Well,  then,  at  her  express  desire,  I  went  down  to  Southampton, 
and  watched  hour  after  hour  for  that  hateful  ship,  imtil,  but  for  the  hope 
in  my  heart  and  the  love  I  bore  her,  I  shoidd  have  gone  mad  with  that 
darkening,  dreary  sea  for  ever  chiming  out  its  monotonous  song  to  me. 
Then  one  morning,  you  know,  old  fellow,  before  sunrise,  one  sees  white 
sails  puffed  out,  and  the  great  ship,  that  looks  but  like  a  toy  of  the  ocean, 
and  bears  my  heart's  treasure,  comes  on,  smiling  and  bending  in  the  wind, 
as  a  girl  does  in  the  dance."     He  stopped  here. 

"  Well,  Horace,  what  did  she  say  to  you?" 

"  She  said,  *  Oh,  Horace,  is  that  you  ? — do  get  out  of  my  way.'  I  can 
hardly  help  laughing  now,  to  think  how  a  child  might  have  knocked  me 
down  the  instant  after  she  made  that  speech.  I  don't  remember  anything 
more  then :  no,  not  even  how  I  left  the  ship.  She  said  afterwards  that 
she  was  very  glad  to  see  me ;  but  for  the  first  time — no,  not  quite  the 
first  time — her  smile  struck  me  as  being  not  changed,  but  cold :  very,  very 
cold  :  it  was  like  lightning  on  the  snow,  a  sort  of  refrigerating  blaze ;  and 
she  laughed  her  i^eculiar  silvery  laugh" — he  tried  to  imitate  it. 

Now,  lovers  are  of  dilFercnt  opinions  to  eveiy  one  else.  He  admired 
her  laugh ;  I  always  thought  it  a  singularly  heartless  one.  But  to  hear 
his  deep,  rough  voice  essaying  to  reproduce  it  was  something  too  absurd. 
I  laughed  outright.  lie  filled  his  short,  black  clay,  lit  it,  and  puffed  away 
vengefully  for  a  few  mhiutes,  then  proceeded  : — 

"  Well,  Paul,  when  I  saw  her  at  her  own  house,  I  fancied,  somehow, 
there  was  a  difFerence :  though  I  cannot  say  she  refused  me  one  favour 
that  she  ever  granted  me,  yet  in  some  fashion  her  favours  did  not  taste  the 
same — the  llavoiu*  had  gone:  and  they  were  always  from  the  very  first 
dealt  scantily  out.  When  I  spoke  of  our  speedy  union — ^which  surely  I 
had  a  right  to  do — she  said  there  was  much  to  be  done  first ;  that  she  had 
friends  whom  she  must  first  visit,  plans  which  she  must  arrange,  business, 
&c. :  in  short,  on  one  i^rctcnce  or  another,  she  sent  me  from  her  presence 
for  ten  days;  which  time  she  allowed  me  to  infer  I  might  employ  in 
sweeping  aside  my  work,  and  procunng  a  substitute  for  cases  of  emergency, 
with  a  view  to  the  sixjedy  termination  of  our  engagement. 

.  **  Surely,  I  said  to  myself,  at  last  she  will  be  mine — ^mine  only.  I  began 
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to  count  the  dayi  and  hours.  Very  well,  then," — ^here  he  moved  uneasily 
about  the  room,  as  if  he  flinched  at  detailing  the  rest,  and  laid  down  his 
pipe,  out  of  which  he  had  been  puffing  volumes  of  smoke — ''  I  went  the 
earliest  day  I  had  permission  to  do  so.  She  played  deliciously  to  me :  her 
music  is  something  to  wile  one's  senses  away.  I  insisted  on  a  private 
interview,  which  she  accorded  apparently  quite  willingly ;  then  she  said 
to  me  very  singular  things  *'  (he  spoke  slowly,  and  his  complexion,  never 
y&cy  clear,  grew  of  a  muddy  whiteness).  "  She  spoke  of  her  duty  to  her 
God,  and  to  herself;  she  affirmed  that  our  tempers  did  not  suit ;  that  I  was 
too  impetuous,  that  she  was  afiraid  of  me,  and  did  not  respect  me ;  that  she 
should,  in  fact,  think  it  wrong,  with  these  sentiments,  to  marry  me ;  that  she 
had  long  regretted  our  engagement,  but  had  lacked  courage  to  break  it 
off.  But  that  now  she  wished  us  to  be  friends — and  friends  only :  to  parti 
without  bitterness,  if  that  might  be ;  but  at  any  rate  to  part.  It  was  best 
80,  she  said.  I  was  astounded,  Paul.  What  wickedness  was  this  ?  *•  Tell 
me,  Cecile,'  I  said,  '  I  insist  on  your  replying ;  did  you  contemplate  this  ? 
Had  you  that  design  in  your  heart  when  you  bade  me  farewell  and  renewed 
your  troth  to  me,  now  a  year  ago  ?  '  She  replied  distinctly  and  calmly 
in  the  affirmative ;  so  that  her  treachery  was  not  a  thought  of  yesterday's 
growth.  I  wondered  that  she  could  stand  so  quietly,  and  speak  such 
words  to  me :  I  wondered  she  did  not  fear  I  should  kill  her.  But  she 
bore  my  long  wistilil  gaze  without  any  sign  of  repentance  or  miagiviiig ; 
though  her  eye  flickered  a  little.  Part  without  bitterness  I  Why  add  to 
the  farce  ?  It  can  never  be  without  bitterness  tliat  men  part  from  women 
who  have  dealt  thus  by  them :  for,  Paul,  it  was  not  tlmt  she  had  lost  to  me 
three  years  of  my  life ;  for  life  is  nought — now  less  than  ever  is  it  of  value 
to  me ;  but  she  has  wasted  my  love,  deceived  me  treacherously,  stolen 
my  faith,  sliattered  my  long-nursed  dream  and  hope.  *  I  love  you  no  less,' 
bhe  said,  *  but  I  wish,  and  have  long  wished,  to  break  off  all  connection 
between  us,  beyond  that  sincere  friendship  which  I  shall  ever  feel.'  Slie 
was  proceeding  with  this  odious  hypocrisy:  *Now  God  foi^ive  you, 
Cccile,'  I  said :  I  don't  know  why ;  pcrliaps  because  when  one  has  ever 
deeply  loved,  that  cry  is  the  first  which  rises  to  the  lips  of  those  who  arc 
stricken  to  tlie  quick.  For  if  God  does  take  cognizance  of  such  tilings. 
He  can  liardly  forgive  her  on  her  own  defence.  IIow  could  she  be  for- 
given as  she  stood  there,  heartless  and  impenitent,  looking  with  a  certain 
ci-uel  complacency  at  her  work  ?  If  she  had  but  shown  one  gleam  of 
compunction — had  she  but  affected  to  grieve  over  the  agony  she  saw  and 
knew  she  was  inflicting — I  had  never  told  you  this,  Paul."  Here  he  burst 
into  a  succession  of  quivering  sobs,  which  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 
Ah  me,  that  tearless  sobbing  in  a  man  is  a  tenible  sight  I  He  went  on 
again,  after  a  little  : 

"  You  cannot  guess  how  the  blood  curdled  roimd  my  heart  and  then 
coursed  biick  into  my  veins,  until  my  Angers  tingled  and  my  brain  felt  as 
if  it  were  on  fire." 

I  began  to  question;  but  he  anticipated  me. 
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<<  Angiy,  no ;  not  she :  as  oool  and  ^deaaant  as  iced  porter/*  he  added, 
with  a  dismal  pleasantry.  '<  Well,  hot  iron  sears,  but  it  is  cold  steel  that 
cuts ;  and  while  she  was  smiling  I  felt  as  if  she  had  severed  an  artery  and 
I  was  bleeding  to  death  inwardly,  I  forget  what  I  said,  I  hardly  knew  what 
I  did ;  but  I  knelt  to  her  and  implored  her,  not  to  take  me  back,  but  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  not  a  premeditated  deed ;  that  she  had  not  continued 
up  to  the  very  last  to  appear  to  smile  and  love,  while  waiting  only  for  a 
fair  chance  to  strike  me  thus.  I  prayed  her  for  mercy  to  say  tliat  it  was 
but  lately  conceiycd,  that  she  grieved  over  the  blow;  that  she  had  not  kept 
it  for  two  years  in  her  heart  to  enjoy  my  sufTering,  as  she  enjoys  it  now," 
he  exclaimed,  fiercely.  "  In  sliort,  I  besought  her,  for  dear  life,  to  feel,  or 
to  feign  to  feel.  Ah,  my  defeated  supplications  I  how  you  stare  me  in 
the  face  I  As  well  expect  water  to  fed  when  you  divide  it.  I  was  address- 
ing prayers  to  the  heart,  and  she  has  no  such  incumbrance;  I  was 
appealing  to  tliat  which  was  profitless,  lea  souvenirs  (Tune  fcnifne  qui  a 
perdu  6a  meinoireJ'^ 

There  was  a  lonj^  pause,  and  he  began  to  smoke  again. 

"  So  do  the  hf)i)es  of  oiu-  early  years  become  the  regrets  of  our  after 
lives,  Paul;  and  so  the  game  goes  on.  ^ Rouge  ct  noir,  gentlemen;  make 
your  game :'  we  begin  rouge,  and  we  lose, — we  end  noir,  and  we  lose 

Btill." 

lie  made  this  sod  attempt  at  appearing  careless ;  but  it  was  to  me  all 
tli(^  more  unnatural  and  painful.  Medical  men  ought  to  keep  their  heads 
and  hearts  as  cool  as  they  can,  but  I  confess  I  left  poor  Saltoun  with  much 
uneasiness,  and  in  a  most  unprofessional  state  of  wrath  at  the  conduct  of 
MUs  Otway.  I  was  by  that  time  on  tolerably  intimate  terms  with  her 
family,  and  Imving  an  opportunity  the  following  day  of  meeting  the  lady, 
I  determined  to  have  my  say,  and  deliver  my  opinion  to  her  in  plain 
terms ;  if  I  could  not  fii-st  influence  her  to  alter  her  decision  re8])ecting 
Horace.  Had  I  been  as  old  thtn  as  I  am  now,  I  should  have  Ixieu 
wiser,  and  remembered  the  French  proverb,  Entre  Varhre  et  Vecorce  ne 
iiuttez  pas  le  doigt ;  but  I  conceived  that  Saltoun  might  have  misunderstood 
her  character,  and  in  my  conceit  1  thought  I  could  mend  matters.  Under 
cover,  then,  of  a  chorus  at  the  opera,  I  found  my  occasion. 

"Forgive  me,  Miss  Otway ;  but  will  you  let  me  say  how  sincerely 
grieved  I  am  that  you  have  broken  with  Horace  ?  Can  nothing  be  done  in 
the  matter  in  his  behalf?  It  is  now  three  years  since  he  placed  his  future 
in  your  hands;  and  hia  whole  heart  is  bound  up  in  you.  You  were  never 
surely  designed  to  be  the  quicksand  which  should  wreck  so  noble  a  vessel." 

She  was  amazingly  self-possessed,  and  turning  her  blue  eyes  full  on 
me,  demanded  pointblank,— 

"  Has  Mr.  Saltoun  been  complaining  to  you  ?  " 

"He  told  me  how  the  niiitter  rests,"  I  replied;  "you  best  know 
whetlier  a  true  account  thereof  hath  in  it  the  nature  of  complaint." 

She  raised  her  eyebrows,  and  prepared  to  assume  the  terrible,  because 
nnassoilable  attitude  of  a  victim. 
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"I  was  very  wrong  ever  to  have  accepted  him — ^very  wrong,  and  for 
that  I  do  blame  myself  most  severely ;  but  I  have  long  felt  that  this  could 
not  go  on  for  ever." 

''No  one  expects  that  an  engagement  should  last  for  ever,  Miss 
Otway;  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  it  usually  terminates  in  a 
marriage." 

She  proceeded  without  taking  any  notice  of  this.  "  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  put  an  end  entirely  to  existing  relations,  which  have  indeed 
burdened  my  conscience  most  terribly." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  meet  this  very  singular  line  of  defence,  which 
seemed  to  assume  that  no  wrong  had  been  committed,  and  I  asked  her  in 
what  he  had  failed,  that  solemn  promises  made  to  him  were  to  be  broken 
at  will.  I  descanted  on  his  laborious  life,  his  blameless  moral  character, 
and  his  deep  and  absorbing  affection  for  her :  I  alluded  to  the  pride  he 
had  in  her,  and  hinted  how  deep  would  be  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
on  frivolous  grounds  dealt  so  terrible  a  blow  to  a  man  so  affectionate  and 
sensitive  in  disposition.  Vainly;  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the 
winds. 

"  Did  you  ever  love  him.  Miss  Otway  ?  " 

She  might  justifiably  have  refused  to  answer  this  question ;  but  she 
replied,  with  a  provoking  calm  and  an  apparent  sadness — 

"  No,  I  never  did ;  though  I  hoped  I  should  do :  and  now,  doctor,  may 
I  in  my  turn  inquire  if  he  commissioned  you  to  put  that  question  ?  " 

"No,  he  did  not:  he  uttered  no  complaint,  still  less  desired  any 
mediation.     For  this  transgression  I  am  alone  responsible." 

She  paused  a  little,  and  played  with  her  bouquet.  "I  assure  you  I 
have  a  sincere  regard  for  him." 

I  made  an  impatient  gesture  of  dissent.  She  went  on,  unheeding : 
"  It  is  quite  natural  he  should  think  hardly  of  me.  I  am  prepared  for 
that ;  but  my  conscience  acquits  me :  with  a  temper  so  impetuous,  rash, 
and  masterful,  we  never  could  have  been  happy  together.  It  was  foolish 
cowardice  of  me  to  hesitate  to  tell  him  so  before  and  so  spare  all  these 
painful  scenes." 

"  Scenes  which  never  would  have  occurred  had  you  not  thought  fit 
to  play  your  part  in  the  farce  a  little  too  long.  I  don't  envy  you  the 
ease  of  conscience  you  profess  to  have.  Miss  Otway ;  you  should  have 
consulted  these  scruples  before  you  entered  into  a  contract  by  which  you 
secured  your  right  to  his  love  and  devotion,  his  time  and  talents :  yoU 
have  used  them,  without  sparing  them^  for  three  years.  Well,  you  have 
thrown  away  a  true  and  loyal  heart,  and  a  distinguished  position ;  for  there 
is  that  in  him  which  must  raise  him  to  the  head  of  his  profession." 

Her  eye  flickered  again,  and  her  attention  was  at  once  secured.  A 
silence  followed,  which  she  appeared  determined  not  to  break.  Perhaps 
silence  is  the  most  aggravating  form  of  opposition  which  women  adopt, 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  smile ;  and  she  smiled  when  she 
saw  that  I  noticed  her  slight  empressemerU  as  I  spoke  of  the  worldly 
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position  of  Saltonn.     I  pursued  with  some  heat :  "  You  have  acted  very 
wickedly,  if,  as  you  Bay,  you  never  loved  him." 

"It  would  be  doing  worse  to  marry  him,  now  that  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  I  don't,"  (with  a  smile  of  the  most  perfect  heartlessncss,)  "  and 
you  may  be  sure  I  will  not  continue  in  wrong-doing,  and  unnecessarily 
burden  my  conscience."  Slie  paused  a  little  for  a  parting  blow  :  "  And 
you  may  tell  him,  from  me,  that  he  has  not  improved  matters  by  allowing 
you  to  try  to  assist  him.'* 

I  essayed  to  convince  her  that  I  was  wholly  unauthorized — that  I  had 
exceeded  my  own  intentions.  I  might  as  well  have  remonstrated  with  a 
marble  statue.  The  young  lady  left  me,  angry  with  her,  indignant  for 
Horace,  and  most  heartily  repenting  my  own  meddling.  The  sage  has 
well  said,  "  Give  me  any  plague  hut  the  plague  of  the  heart,  and  any 
wickedness  hut  the  wickedness  of  a  woman,^^ 

It  is  perhaps  according  to  human  nature  that  Horace  should  have 
received  my  accoimt  very  ill:  he  flew  into  a  passion  with  me;  blamed 
his  clumsiness,  my  officiousness,  his  own  petulance,  and  what  he  Wtis 
pleased  to  call  my  want  of  temper  and  judgment,  everything,  in  short, 
but  her  heartless  hypocrisy.  Indeed  I  felt  pretty  sharply  that  I  had  done 
no  good,  and  I  made  an  inward  vow  never  again,  on  any  inducement,  to 
meddle  in  love  matters.  It  did  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  my  reflections 
to  hear  Horace  announce  that  he  intended  to  meet  her  at  a  ball  that 
night,  and  declare  that  nothing  on  earth  should  dissuade  him.  Knowing 
how  violent  his  feelings  were,  and  the  serene  bloodlessness  of  Miss  Otway's, 
I  imagined  there  would  be  a  scene,  in  which  Horace  would  only  come  off 
second  best :  however,  he  swore  a  mighty  oath  that  go  he  would,  and  he 
kept  his  word — most  unfortunately. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  ball,  a  young  man, 
who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  his  assistant,  came  to  me  in  great 
distress.  All  those  who  were  in  daily  intercourse  with  Horace  became 
warmly  attached  to  him;  and  the  manner  of  this  poor  fellow  plainly 
testified  to  the  affection  with  which  his  master  had  inspired  him. 

Mr.  Saltoun  had,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  desired  him  to  sit  up 
until  his  return  from  the  ball.  Horace  came  back  between  one  and  two 
in  the  morning,  unlocked  his  desk,  took  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  and  then  went  out,  without  changing  his  dress  or  saying  where  he 
was  going.  He  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  as  it  would  appear;  and  from 
that  time  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him.  This  intelligence  disturbed 
me  very  much :  it  was  so  unlike  his  usual  habits ;  and  from  the  fact  of 
his  not  having  changed  his  dress-coat  and  merely  taking  money,  I  feared 
that  his  interview  with  Miss  Otway  had  urged  him  to  some  recklessness. 
I  caused  inquiries  to  be  set  on  foot;  but  without  success:  altogether, 
there  was  so  much  mystery  about  the  whole  affair,  that  I  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  detective  police. 

Three  days  more  passed  in  suspense,  and  nothing  was  ascertained, 
further  than  that  he  had  been  seen,  within  two  hours  of  his  leaving  his 
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own  residence,  with  some  characters  of  »  worse  than  suspicions  order,  and 
that  he  then  appeared  to  be  much  intoxicated.  The  night  following,  as 
I  was  entering  the  small  house  which  I  occupied  when  called  to  town, 
I  was  touched  o^  the  shoulder  by  a  shabbily- dressed  man.  "  You  are  on 
the  look  out,  I  take  it,  sir,  for  Dr.  Saltoun  "  (the  poor  always  call  surgeons 
doctor,  and  address  physicians  merely  as  Mr.  So-and-so).  I  replied 
eagerly  in  the  affirmative.  He  said  he  knew  where  he  was,  and  that  he 
was  safe  and  cared  for  ;  that  it  would  be  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to 
get  at  him ;  but  that  he  would,  if  I  liked,  manage  it ;  and  then  I  might,  if 
I  had  pluck,  get  him  away. 

I  knew  my  informant  well;  the  name  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  was  "  Round-the-comer-Bob ; "  he  gained  his  living  by  "  looking 
afler  lost  articles,*'  to  use  his  own  words,  and  had  been  more  than  once 
"in  trouble,"  as  the  phrase  goes:  his  low  brow,  short-cropped  head,  and 
that  indefinably  suspicious  look  which  constant  apprehension  of  justice 
gives,  stamped  him  in  legible  type  as  one  of  "the  dangerous  classes." 
But  I  had  had  opportunities  of  showing  him  kindness,  and  felt  certain  that 
he  would  do  his  best  to  assist  me. 

I  made  further  inquiries,  and  ascertained  sufficient  to  decide  me  at 
once  to  accompany  him  that  night.  It  would  bo  uninteresting  to  detail 
our  conversation  to  the  reader,  for  it  was  so  completely  interlarded  with 
thieves'  slang  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.  If  my 
starting  on  this  expedition  with  a  well-known  bad  character  be  considered 
foolhardy,  I  would  remark  that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  city  mis- 
sionaries, there  is  no  class  of  men  who  so  readily  gain  free  access  into 
disreputable  houses  and  dens  of  infamy  in  London  as  medical  students. 
Whether  it  be  that  we  are  a  recognized  necessity  of  humanity,  or  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  give  without  charge  the  benefit  of  our  professional 
skill,  or  that  we  are  distinguished,  especially  when  young  and  on  the  up- 
hill side  of  life,  by  a  breadth,  bordering  on  latitudinarianism,  in  our 
views  of  the  failings  of  humanity,  I  can  hardly  say :  certain  it  is,  that 
hardly  any  door  is  closed  to  the  medical  student,  and  the  words,  "  It's 
only  the  doctor,"  give  us^  the  entree  into  places  where  policemen  are 
rarely  seen,  and  even  then,  never  alone.  I  must  own,  that  the  wilder  the 
student  the  greater  his  chance  of  a  welcome  ;  while  the  freedom  of 
admission  decreases  in  inverse  proportion  with  the  respectability  of  the 
physician. 

Within  the  hour  I  was  following  Bob;  and  we  traversed  above  a 
mile  on  foot,  through  regions  of  misery,  poverty,  and  crime.  At  that 
time  "Seven  Dials"  was  in  the  full  swing  of  lawlessness  and  disorder. 
As  we  passed  through,  each  of  the  numerous  lanes  were  literally  chuked 
with  people,  moving  to  and  fro  with  the  sort  of  restless,  aimless  motion  of 
maggots  in  a  cheese.  Women  without  caps,  with  dieordored  hair  and 
ragged  gowns,  shouted  in  that  peculiar,  husky,  cracked  voice  which 
certifies  to  a  hard  life  and  dissolute  habits;  gas  flared,  and  children 
swarmed;    "city  arabs,"  rsgged,  stunt<3d,  un^vashed,  unwholesome,  but 
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of  a  preoodous  vice.  There  was  a  street  chanter,  nngiog  some  doggrel 
rhymea  of  the  gallows  literature  dass,  to  which  he  obtained  an  audience 
tolerably  attentive.  At  one  gin-palace  there  was  some  uproar  going  on 
within,  and  the  glare  threw  out  in  shadow  against  the  decorated  windows 
figurea  engaged  in  actiye  combat;  the  women  had  crowded  round,  and 
were  actually  kneeling  on  each  other's  shoulders,  or  holding  their  children 
up  in  their  arms,  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  fray ;  the  unfortunate  little 
creatures  screaming  with  delight,  and  reporting  progress  in  language  of 
astonishing  vileness,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  oaths.  We  passed  on, 
and  soon  gained  some  more  retired  streets,  which  are,  towards  midnight, 
thougb  in  the  heart  of  all  this  seething  movement,  generally  very  still. 
The  houses  seemed  without  life ;  the  inhabitants  dead  or  asleep.  Two  or 
three  roystering  fellows  broke  into  a  song,  but  we  turned  the  comer  and 
it  died  away ; '  a  couple  of  cabs  and  wretched-looking  horses  were  standing, 
vainly  hoping  for  a  fare ;  they  looked  fit  for  the  knackers,  and  the  men 
were  asleep  on  their  boxes,  having  the  look  of  fixtures  in  that  deserted 
thoroughfare.  We  emerged  presently  from  tliis  to  a  district  nearer  to  the 
fashionable  part  of  London,  but  not  a  whit  more  respectable.* 

In  a  forlorn  quarter,  branching  from  one  of  the  many  deserted  and 
difreputable  narrow  streets,  was  a  little  court,  swarming  with  people. 
The  entrance  was  almost  blocked  up  by  men  of  a  low-lived,  unister 
aspect,  unshorn,  unwashed ;  the  small  black  clny  pipe  ever  between  their 
lips.  Not  without  difHculty,  we  made  our  way  throngh  them,  and  then 
plunged  into  an  interior  darkness.  We  hod  no  light,  as,  of  course,  we 
avoided  everytliing  which  could  attract  observation,  so  I  nearly  feU  over 
what  I  imagined  to  be  a  bundle  of  rags,  but  which  was,  in  rcalifiyg/' 
human  being  stretched  in  a  doorway :  an  oath,  and  some  filthy  language, 
was  the  return  for  my  awkwardness.  We  entered  a  large,  low  room, 
which  I  knew  at  once  to  be  one  of  those  places  that,  under  the  pretence 
of  lodging-houses,  are,  in  reality,  liaimts  of  tliioves,  and  are  chiefly 
frefjuented  by  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  abandoned  women,t  under 
the  nominal  superintendence  of  an  old  Israelite  of  the  worst  dojjcription. 

At  a  table  were  seated,  in  close  confabulation,  two  sinister-visagcd 
men — their  closely-cropped  heads  betrayed  their  recent  place  of  residence; 
a  craiple  of  bareheaded,  coarse-featured  women,  their  cars  adorned  with 
cnoi*mous  earringn,  were  plying  them  with  liquor,  and  the  men  were 
already  more  than  three  parts  intoxicated.  A  well-to-do  seafaring  man, 
very  probably  the  master  of  a  merchant-vessel,  was  stiinding  in  parley 
with  a  brazen-faced  Jewess,  who  wius  endeavouring  to  inveigle  him  into 

•  MaryU'lwiic,  ^vhidi  lui'l,  nUmt  the  time  I  write  of,  145,000  inlinl)itants  to  evciy 
I,r>(JU  statute  fXQiva,  and  was  (kii-cl}'  i)oiJulatc«l  by  the  lower  orders,  though  notliiiig  in 
ci»iiii>nrisoii  to  what  it  is  at  i»R"«eiit. 

t  III  such  hdiiscs,  (jftcii  the  real  owner  of  tlic  property  lias  no  control  over  thoso 
wlio  inlinhit  tlicin.  A  ]nm<-o  is  let  to  one  nuui,  who  Riihlets  it ;  and  tlicve  tcnanta  often 
Plieat  the  oj>eration,  s.)  as  to  produce  an  indefinite  niuubcr  of  vagiuutB  in  ixJMCSsion, 
who  defy  any  ordiiiHiy  ineuns  of  turning  them  out. 
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some  wickedness,  to  judge  hj  her  abominable  leer.  A  surly-spoken 
female  rose  on  our  entranoe,  and  seemed  about  to  bar  our  furdier  pro- 
gi*ess ;  but  a  few  words,  imintelligible  to  me— cant  pass- words,  no  doubt- 
satisfied  her.  Another  dark,  ruffianly-looking  fellow  sprang  up,  and  put 
some  questions  in  the  same  slang ;  it  was  replied  to  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
he  also  seemed  content. 

We  passed  through  an  inner  passage  and  commenced  climbing  a 
narrow  staircase.  The  air  below  reeked  with  the  smell  of  spirits  and 
tobacco ;  but  as  we  ascended,  the  atmosphere  had  a  peculiar  miasma  about 
it  which  my  practised  organs  recognized  instantly.  "  Yes,  it's  very  bad," 
returned  the  man,  in  answer  to  an  observation  from  me.  "  You  see  weVe 
been  down  in  the  fever,  near  all  of  us,  and  that  makes  it  not  anyways 
sweet.  Oh,  yes,  there's  a  many  dead;  and  sometimes  we  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  their  bodies  till  they  are  put  under." 

**  How  did  you  get  the  fever  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  believe  it  were  some  furniture  which  old  Zacchy  bought 
cheap ;  they  said  it  came  from  a  fever  house :  it  were  cheap,  tho\" 

We  crossed  a  room  devoid  of  any  furniture  except  a  bed,  and  beneath 
the  counterpane  my  eye  could  trace  the  sharpened  outline  of  a  human 
figure :  the  death-odour  proclaimed  the  rest.  Up  another  round  of  steep 
and  rotten  steps,  and  a  poor  girl,  one  of  those  known  as  the  imfortunatc 
class,  came  forward.     She  was  no  stranger  to  me,  having  been  for  some 

months  an  out-patient  in Hospital.     She  made  no  difficulty,  asked 

no  question,  but,  placing  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  urged  me  forward,  and 
pointed  silently  to  a  mattress  on  the  floor  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  with 
a  couple  of  blankets  tossed  on  to  it;  tliere,  unclothed,  senseless,  and 
hopelessly  intoxicated,  lay,  or  rather  crouched,  Horace  Saltoim.  But  oh  I 
how  changed  and  fallen  from  his  high  estate.  "  Yea,  niany  there  he  that 
have  run  out  of  their  wits  for  women;  many  also  have  perished^  have  erred, 
and  sinned  for  women,^^     .... 

I  quickly  learnt  all  that  was  needful  to  know.  For  five  days  he  had 
been  in  this  wretched  condition ;  and  when  robbed,  stripped,  plundered, 
and  utterly  helpless,  he  fell  into  this  poor  girl's  hands,  who,  finding  him 
abandoned,  as  being  good  for  nothing  more,  took  charge  of  him  and  sent 
to  warn  his  friends. 

**  Yes,  sir,  it's  a  terrible  thing :  but  I  knew  him  well  when  I  was 

at Hospital ;  he  was  always  very  kind  to  me.     It  was  of  no  manner 

of  use  trying  to  get  hold  of  him  while  he  had  any  money  left ;  they  kept 
him  too  close  for  that.  But  here  ia  his  watch,  sir  " — she  drew  it  from  some 
folds  of  her  poor,  shabby  dress — "  a  friend  of  mine  took  it  from  him  early 
on,  and  gave  it  to  me,  because  she  knew  be  had  been  good  to  some  of  us 
poor  girls.  He  was  tearing  drunk  now  most  of  six  days ;  but  he's  quite 
stupid  now :  he  hasn't  eaten  anything  that  I  know  of.'* 

She  gave  a  sharp,  hard  cough. 

'Tm  afraid  you  are  badly,  Ellen." 

She  pointed  to  the  unglazed  hole  in  the  roof  that  did  duty  for  a 
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window.  ''  How  ahonld  I  not  be,  8ir  ?  I  can  see  the  stars  through  the 
roof  as  I  lie  in  bed  of  a  night,  and  most  nights  in  winter  I'm  soaked 
through.  I  often  think  Fd  be  glad  if  I  was  took  before  the  snow  were 
come.  You'll  please  to  keep  it  quiet  about  the  watch,  sir,"  indicating 
with  her  finger  the  man  outside. 

Poor  Ellen  I  her  troubles  on  this  earth  were  over  before  the  old  year 
faded  into  the  new.  With  her  assistance  I  contrived,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, to  get  Horace  conveyed  away  into  his  own  residence  with  as  much 
privacy  as  possible,  where  I  established  him  under  suitable  care.  Of 
0010*86  he  had  to  be  recovered  very  gradually,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  be  pronounced  sober.  Alas !  these  were  days  of  darkness,  and 
hiuniliation,  and  -desolating  thoughts  —  seed,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
bitterness  and  remorse.  For  six  days  this  highly-gifted  man  had  herded 
with  the  scum  of  society — d^raded  far  below  the  level  of  the  beasts  that 
|)erish — "\vithout,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  one  sensible  interval. 

It  is  well  for  us  all,  perhaps,  that  women  see  us  rather  as  we  appear 
to  be  than  as  we  are,  or  have  been.  Which  of  us  has  attained  to 
manhood  whose  conscience  is  free  from  reproach  7  And  when  the  day 
comes — for  which  we  all  hope  in  our  heart — and  we  wring  the  hand 
of  the  &ther  who  wishes  us  God-speed,  and  of  the  poor  mother  who  tries 
to  smile  that  she  may  not  weep,  and  amid  the  plaudits  of  friends  we  take 
our  place  by  the  side  of  the  woman  we  have  just  sworn  to  love,  honour, 
and  cherish  till  death  ;  which  of  us,  I  say,  even  the  best  among  us,  could 
not  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  scenes  of  wretched  licence  where  we 
have  desecrated  our  better  selves  ?  Do  none  of  us  feel  inclined  to  lay 
our  hand  on  our  lips,  and  wish  that  these  saddened  memories  of  shameful 
things  could  be  for  ever  sunk  in  tlie  Lethean  waters,  and  that  we  could, 
in  ever  so  faint  a  dcgice,  match  ourselves  with  the  innocence  and  purity 
of  the  wife  whose  future  happiness  lies  in  our  hands  ? 

How  Horace  escaped  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  I  cannot  tell.  This 
was  his  first  outbreak,  and  a  most  awful  one  it  was.  Surely,  the  curse 
of  his  family  had  broken  loose.  I,  perhaps,  was  the  onJy  human  being 
who  knew  of  his  long-kept  resolution,  of  his  secret  temptations,  his 
victorious  struggles.  I  remembered  the  particulars  of  his  family  history, 
the  unfortimato  episode  of  his  sister*s  life,  and,  in  spite  of  myself,  I 
trembled  for  the  future.  It  testified  to  the  wonderful  strength  of  his  con- 
stitiition  that  he  recovered  as  he  did.  I  kept  him  for  some  time  imder 
the  influence  of  sedatives,  and  he  did  little  but  sleep  for  some  days. 
At  first,  it  was  more  than  half  a  lethargic  stupor,  and  much  disturbed 
by  dreams,  but  it  gradually  acquired  a  better  tone.  I  used  to  marvel 
sometimes  as  I  watched  him  in  a  sleep  so  profound  that  hardly  anything 
distiu-bed  him.  Then  followed  some  weeks  of  very  variable  spirits,  and  ho 
complained  much  of  distraction  and  inability  to  fix  his  thoughts. 

His  recovery  at  length  seemed  complete,  and  he  applied  himself  with 
his  accustomed  ardour  to  liis  old  pursuits.  His  escapade  had  not  oozed 
out,  and  not  long  afler,  a  public  appointment  being  vacant  as  lecturer  at 
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—  IIof^pitaT,  ifc  WQ3  signified  to  liim  on  the  part  of  the  autliorihe?*, 
who  wei-e  not  iinntitiirally  anxious  to  place  on  their  etafF  a  man  of  bucIi 
jpffcognized  ability,  that  if  he  ithottld  stand  he  would  have  every  diimcc 
of  BtieceBS.  To  the  gurpriae  of  eveiy  one,  he  declined;  alleging  his 
love  of  independence  and  his  attachmt-nt  to  Km  present  eniploytnent. 
When  in  private  I  made  allusion  txj  it,  he  exclaimed,  with  much  hitler- 
ncas,  "  Wlaat  right  luis  such  a  devil-tempted  man  as  you  know  me  to  be, 
lo  place  bimielf  wilfully  on  a  pedestal,  only  to  be  inevitably  hurled  thence 
At  Bome  future  day  with  the  gi-eater  ignominy  I  No,  no ;  the  young 
vagabonds  who  form  my  audiince  are  the  moni  fit  for  mo:  if  1  have 
black  sheep,  m  much  the  better ;  they  cannot  find  fault  with  a  shepherd 
ftf  the  gam*  hue,'*  Against  this  I  had  nothing  to  iu*ge»in  reality,  though 
I  made  Bome  ehght  pretenoe  of  doing  so  in  appearance  f  the  insincerity 
of  which  he  instantly  detected  and  pshawed  down* 

An  interval  of  fifteen  months  elapsed,  during  which,  owing  to  engage- 
ments, I  saw  but  httle  of  him ;  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was  not 
without  anxious  thoughts.  Towards  the  close  of  that  period,  a  young 
fiurgeon  told  me  of  a  disagreeable  occurrence.  On  my  asking  after 
Sid  too  n,  he  shook  his  head,  ^^^^^ 

**  1  don't  know,  but  I  think  there  ia  sometliing  wrong  there.  Th^jfl 
attendiuice  at  his  claasea  ia  enormous,  and  he  does  manage  to  peas  the^  ^ 
moBt  prodigious  dolts  that  ©rer  were  born.  Any  man  that  he  pronounces 
fit,  may  be  safely  backed  to  pass:  it*s  almost  impossible  for  the  college 
to  pluck  hira ;  and  he  vexes  the  hearts  of  the  authoritiea  terribly  by  his 
unvarying  success,  of  which  he,  perhaps,  makes  too  much  boost.  He  is 
confessedly  the  most  original  and  able  grinder  that  ever  appeared,  and 
a  perfect  godBend  to  all  the  idle  scapegraces,  as  they  know  fidl  well : 
moreover,  he  iuRpirea  most  of  them,  and,  indeed,  all  who  know  him,  with 
a  really  personal  afiection.  But  this  is  not  what  I  had  to  tell  you. 
Last  week  I  called  him  in  to  a  patient,  to  consult  on  tlie  advisability  of  an 
ojieration.  He  pronounced  it  necessary;  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  a 
certain  hour  nest  day  he  fihould  perlbrm  it,  with  nij  assistance*  1  was 
detained  a  few  minutes  by  my  cab  breaking  down,  and  was  a  little  aftesr 
time.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  he  had  commenced  without  me. 
I  entered  the  house;  there  was  no  one  to  bar  my  progress,  so  I  went 
straight  into  the  patient's  room,  and  he  had  then  nearly  completed  the 
operation."  Here  he  gave  me  tlie  details,  which,  however,  could  not 
interest  general  readers :  it  ^vUl  sufiice  to  add,  that  though  not  a  compli- 
cated operation,  it  was  one  in  which  the  slightest  mistake  would  be 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  *^1  glided  ia  noiselessly,  and  stood  behind  the 
patient,  and  then  I  was  immediately  stnick  by  the  deathly  pallor  of 
Saltoun's  face.  He  looked  up  for  an  instant,  but  cut  away  with  a  steady 
and  dexterous  hand.  But  that  single  glance  told  me  his  state — that 
staring,  vacant  eye,  and  stolid,  expressionless  iace.  He  was  at  that  moment 
€ompletely  intoxicated.     My  blood  rau  cold^  and  my  face  grew  as  white 
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as  his  when  the  awful  consequences  flashed  on  mj  mind  of  the  smallest 
tremor  or  iiiilure  of  nerve.  1  dare  say  the  whole  thing  did  not  occupy 
three-quarters  of  a  minute ;  but  it  seemed  an  hour  to  me.  lie  completed 
it  with  perfect  skill,  and  sat  down  without  a  word,  staring  stolidly  at  the 
knife,  and  the  blood  on  his  hands.  I  stepped  forward,  and  in  silence  arranged 
the  bandages,  as  though  I  had  only  been  waiting  in  order  to  do  so ;  and 
as  soon  as  decency  permitted,  I  passed  my  arm  through  his,  and  we  left 
the  house  together.  I  quickly  found  my  suspicions  were  correct :  ho  was 
stolidly  drunk,  and  when  he  had  gained  his  o^vn  rooms  he  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  abuse  on  me  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  my  cursed  officious 
meddling.  Then  ho  shed  some  maudlin  tears.  But  bah  I  it*s  horrid  to 
see  this,  or  to  have  to  speak  of  it  in  such  a  fine  gifted  fellow  as  he  is. 

I  gave  strict  charge  to  his  serrant,  and  to  Mr. ,  his  assistant,  and  I 

hope  it  will  be  a  warning  to  him ;  for  had  any  one  beside  myself  perceived 
his  state,  or  had  his  knife  slipped,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  life 
of  that  unlucky  man  he  was  operating  on,  or  of  his  own  character  :  for 
he  was  too  stupefied  to  have  corrected  any  mistake.  How  he  did  it  at  all 
is  a  marvel:  only  the  mechanical  dexterity  of  long  practice  got  him 
through."  I  received  this  news  very  gloomily.  "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  it  is 
a  bad  habit,  but  not  a  deadly  one.  There  are  many  more  old  drunkards, 
you  know,  than  old  physicians."  And  with  this  scrap  of  Rabelaisian 
philosophy,  he  left  me. 

After  this  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  was  quickly  sum- 
moned to  attend  Saltoun  in  a  severe  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  There 
lay  the  strong  man,  raving  of  devils  and  snakes,  and,  as  he  expressed  it, 
creeping  things  innumerable,  both  small  and  great ;  his  face  flushed,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  and  glistening,  his  tongue  bitten  through,  and  his  black 
lips  streaked  with  foam.  He  was  struggling  with  all  his  strength  against 
imaginary  demons,  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  he  was 
devil-possessed,  and  that  his  time  was  come  to  go  to  outer  darkness. 
"  O  devils  of  the  air,  how  they  glare  on  me !  Messengers  of  Satan,  sent 
to  buffet  me.  Til  have  it  out  with  you  yet.  Off,  off!  I  say,  crawl, 
crawl,  creep,  creep."  Then  would  ensue  a  fearful  paroxysm,  and  he  would 
make  snatches  at  the  bedclothes,  or  cower  beneath  them,  or  peer  over 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  an  expression  of  horror  and  fright  difficult  to 
forget — murderous  in  its  terror.  The  delirium  was  not,  perhaps,  of  a 
more  than  usually  violent  kind,  but  it  appeared *so  from  the  great  bulk, 
and  the  enormous  personal  strength  of  the  patient.  It  required  the 
utmost  efforts  of  four  able  men  to  keep  him  down  in  bed.  Now,  unless 
physical  force  be  applied  so  as  not  only  to  be  perfectly  adequate  but  also 
to  appear  overwhelming,  I  have  always  found  it  productive  of  more  harm 
than  good ;  so  after  repeated  trials,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping  him  in 
a  recumbent  position  by  means  of  a  strong  webbing  across  his  chest, 
which  was  fastened  down  to  the  two  sides  of  the  bed.  He  made  several 
attempts,  when  he  broke  loose  by  accident,  to  throw  himself  out  of  the 
window.     He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  perfectly  remembered  this,  and 
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that  he  did  it,  not  from  the  desire  of  suicide  which  he  afterwards  experi- 
enced, but  that  he  felt  the  conviction  of  being  able  to  float  painlessly  on 
the  air. 

His  screams  and  yells  were  awful,  and  when  they  ceased  he  gabbled 
incessantly — it  seemed  a  veritable  diarrhoea  of  words,  sometimes  in  sense- 
less soliloquy,  sometimes  in  ejacidations  addressed  to  the  imaginary  beiDgs 
who  crowded  his  chamber ;  imploring  their  pity,  or  deprecating  their 
insults.  Throughout,  consciousness  was,  as  it  were,  broken  up  into 
fragments,  exhibiting  an  utter  absence  of  that  alternate  continuity 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  as  present  in  genuine  insanity. 
In  brain  fever  the  same  incoherency  is  generally  noticeable.  When  he 
became  a  little  more  quiet,  he  was  a  prey  to  a  sort  of  universal  dread, 
in  which  every  form — every  sound — all  the  relations  of  existence  seemed 
to  inspire  him  with  a  nameless  fear.  For  this  he  did  not  attempt  to  assign 
any  reasonable  cause ;  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  how  he  would  start  and 
tremble  even  at  the  shutting  of  a  door  or  the  entrance  of  his  servant 
into  the  room. 

The  delirium  ran  its  course,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  settled  dejec- 
tion :  for  days  he  would,  if  allowed,  sit  dumb  and  motionless,  apparently 
without  desire  or  will ;  his  arms  folded,  his  head  simk  on  his  chest,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  gloom  ; 
the  utmost  that  could  be  extracted  from  him  in  reply  to  any  question 
was,  "  yes,"  or  "  no."  Here  was  the  depression  of  the  mind  without 
fever  so  well  delineated  by  an  ancient  writer,*  who  expressly  distin- 
guishes it  from  delirium  or  insanity,  and  directs  attention  to  its  periodic 
nature.  At  length  he  began  to  lament  his  fate  in  words :  this  was  an 
improvement.  "  Everything  reproaches  me,"  he  would  exclaim.  "  I 
have  failed  miserably,  shamefully  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  I  liave  no  power 
to  reform.  Would  to  God  that  such  a  devil-posse£sed  man  as  I  am  were 
no  longer  here  to  trouble  the  earth  I  The  same  thing,  always  the  same 
— how  am  I  to  escape  ?  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  for  what  I  would, 
that  do  I  not ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do  !  " 

The  society  of  others,  fine  scenery,  a  bright  sky,  only  seemed  to 
aggravate  his  melancholy. 

"  Light  1 "  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  God  I  were  in  darkness  that  should  be 
eternal :  the  sunshine  bursts  on  me  charged  with  the  memories  of  other 
days — of  joys  that  I  shall  never  know  again  I"  f 

"I  admit,  Horace,  that  you  r^ard  life  thus  at  present;  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  because  you  have  by  your  excess  lament- 

♦  Arctoius  of  Cappadocia,  in  his  book  on  the  causes  and  sjrnptoms  of  chronic  dif  cases. 

f  I  may  remark  that  if  Miss  Otway  jilted  Hoiuce  it  was  not  because  she  loved 
anyone  else,  but  from  innate  heartlcssncss.  She  pursued  the  same  system  until  the 
bloom  of  youth  had  faded,  and  at  last  married  a  notorious  profligate.  Saltoun  Iianlly 
ever  alluded  to  her  after  his  recovery.  When  love  is  extinguished  by  an  illness  it  may 
be  fairly  supposed  it  was  rather  a  passion  of  the  physical  nature  than  a  true  affection 
ofthosooL 
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ably  deranged  jonr  health.     You  have  congestion  of  the  liver  at  this 
moment.** 

He  quoted  the  heathen  maxim,  ''  Mori  licet  cui  vivere  non  placety 

"  If  God  had  not  intended  you  for  some  purpose  he  would  not  have 
saved  your  life.     You  have  life,  therefore  you  have  work." 

To  all  this  he  would  only  gloomily  shake  his  head.  He  brought 
forward  the  fiunous  argument  of  antiquity  :  *'  A  nuUia  igitur  mora  abducitf 
Ron  a  bonisJ* 

"  Look  at  yourself  from  out  of  yourself,"  I  urged,  "  if  that  be  possible : 
resist  this  foul  fiend;  prescribe  for  yourself  as  you  would  for  another 
man." 

I  inmsted  on  reading  to  him  the  description  given  of  the  insanity  of 
melancholy  by  various  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  also  the  treatises  of 
St.  Chrysostom  and  Gastianus,  who  term  it  Athumia,  or  Acedia,  and 
describe  admirably  that  nervous  despondent  state  which  so  frequently 
terminated  in  suicide  among  the  monks.*  By  this  he  was  entrapped  into 
taking  a  professional  view  of  the  disease ;  but  he  relapsed  when  he 
perceived  his  inconsistency,  and  quoted,  finally,  Cicero— 

''Cause  why  I  should  commit  suicide,  there  was  none;  why  I  should 
wish  it,  much!  " 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  was  the  Roman's  reason  for  living,  and  not  dying, 
and  goes  against  you." 

This  he  denied  strenuously  at  first,  but  more  faintly  afterwards. 
However,  I  was  too  well  pleased  that  I  could  move  him  to  the  exertion 
of  argument  to  care  much  which  of  us  got  the  best  of  it;  the  point  was 
not  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  the  discussion  continued  for  several  days 
on  both  sides  with  great  earnestness.  I  on  my  part  promised  that  if  he 
convinced  me,  I  would  not  only  not  interfere  to  prevent  his  suicide,  but 
would  advise  bim  as  to  the  easiest  means  of  carrying  out  his  purpose. 
Afler  some  little  time  it  was  evident  to  me  that  though  he  still  argued, 
he  did  it  as  it  were  out  of  himself,  and  against  his  own  inclinations.  I 
felt  his  pulse. 

"Confess,"  I  said,  **  that  you  are  cured :  no  man  whose  pulsations  are 
as  firm  and  regular  as  yours  seriously  contemplates  self-deRtruction— 
the  most  cowardly  crime,  and  also  the  greatest  mistake,  a  man  can 
commit. 

He  gave  a  genuine  hearty  laugh,  the  first  I  had  heard  since  his 
illness,  and  owned  that  I  spoke  truth.  From  that  day  his  spirits  rose ; 
he  began  to  take  open  air  exercise,  to  notice  children  and  dogs,  and, 
in  fitct,  to  approach  in  some  degree  to  his  old  condition. 

"Horace,"  I  said,  the  night  before  he  lefl  me,  "I  wish  much  that 
you  would,  if  you  can,  give  me  an  accoimt,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  of 
your  sensations  previous  to  these  two  attacks.*' 

He  acquiesced  at  once. 

*  Castianus,  lib.  ix. 
VOL.  HI. — ^NO.   15.  lA 
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<<  I  hardly  know  how  to  oommenoe,  PmlI.  Do  yoti  mcah  when  it  was 
that  I  first  felt  a  desire  for  spirits  ?  " 

<*  I  mean  when  and  ho>V  you  first  became  sensible  of  it.** 

'^  Well,  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  ever  since  I  was  about  fourteen. 
I  liked  the  smell  sometimes  more  than  at  others :  there  lure  days  when  I 
hare  smelt  at  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  wine  or  whisky  with  the  strangest 
pleasure;  but  occasionally  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  caused  me  to  shudder.** 

"  Did  you  never  taste  ?  ** 

"  No ;  not  since  my  father's  death.  I  was  about  serenteen  then,  and 
I  made  a  solemn  resolution  not  to  do  so :  neither  did  the  effort  to  keep 
it  cost  me  as  much  as  might  be  thought,  for  I  had  an  inward  conviction 
that  the  first  failure  would  be  a  costly  ono.  As'  months  went  on  I  became 
aware  that  these  sensations  of  craving  were  much  stronger  at  certain 
times ;  that  they  were  preceded  by  dejection  of  spirits,  extreme  unrest  and 
irritability,  and  an  odd  feeling  of  sinking  and  faintness.** 

"  Well,  but  when  was  the  first  occasion  ?  *' 

"  Let  me  alone,  will  you,  Paul ;  I  ^m  coming  to  that.  The  time  when 
the  fiend  first  grasped  me  so  as  to  be  felt,  was  immediately  after  my 
sister's  attack:  for  five  days  I  kept  my  own  room;  a  prey  to  the 
most  unaccountable  and  unreasonable  mental  anguish.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  it  passed  away,  and  I  resumed  my  usual  employment.  Once 
again  it  made  its  presence  known,  and  this  time  more  severely.  I  used  to 
awake  at  night  and  lie  for  hours  full  of  terror  and  misery;  the  cold 
sweat  breaking*  out  on  me  at  every  pore :  it  was  prolonged  also,  and  it 
was  the  secret  reason  of  my  hasty  visit  to  you ;  indeed  it  so  fiur  worked 
on  me  that  if,  on  the  occasion  of  your  coming  up  to  huny  me  down  to 
dinner,  you  had  entered  the  room  five  minutes  later,  you  would  have 
found  only  my  lifeless  body.** 

"  Now,  Horace  1  People  usually  have  a  motive,  rational  or  irrational, 
wliich  they  assign  to  themselves  when  they  purpose  suicide ;  what  would 
yours  have  been  ?  *' 

"  I  can  hardly  say  :  not  actually  unhappiuess,  for,  though  at  the 
moment  I  was  gloomy  at  the  separation  that  had  just  taken  place,  I  was  not 
hopeless ;  not  tcediwn  vitcB,  for  I  loved  life,  and  enjoyed  it  afler  my  fashion ; 
but  the  conviction  came  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  this  accursed  propensity 
would  get  the  better  of  me — and  if  it  does,  Paul,  surely  it  were  better  fbr 
me  to  die  than  to  live.  Again  it  passed  off,  and  for  eighteen  months  I 
was  free.  Of  the  miserable  night  when  I  actually  fell,  I  can  give  little  or 
no  account.  I  remember  feeling  stunned,  choking,  and  miserable: 
wherever  I  turned  one  peculiar  laugh  haunted  me ;  then  I  grew  sick  and 
faint,  almost  senseless ;  tlien  I  went  home  for  money.  I  recollect  gulping 
down  glass  afler  glass  of  raw  spirits  without  ono  minute's  interval :  I  did 
it  quickly  and  gi-eedily;  beyond  that  all  is  blank.  Since  then  I  have  not. 
been  my  own  master.  The  demon  is  occasionally  still,  but  it  is  in 
possession.  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  premonitory  stages  of 
the  last  attack:  how  the  first  instant  that  the  mad  craving  for  intoxication 
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oame  I  *  groaned  akmd.  Ilmew  it,  and  bunt  into  a  cold  sweat  in 
anticipation  of  the  horrort  to  come.  I  aonght  to  hide  myself  from  view : 
I  loathed  and  hated  myself,  and  everything  else.  I  passed  the  night 
in  dreama ;  alteniately  enjoying  the  ecstasy  of  intoxication,  and  beholding 
myself  as  it  were  out  of  mjrself ;  wallowing  in  every  sort  of  degradation.*' 

"  Why  not  have  come  to  me  ?  " 

'*i  meant  it,  Paul.  I  had  packed  my  carpet  bag;  but  I  threw 
myself  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  wretchedness,  to  which  I  never 
experienced  any  parallel.  I  fainted  away  twice;  and  when  t  recovered 
my  senses,  I  felt  that  nothing  but  ^irits  could  satisfy  me.  I  could  not 
eat  or  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.  At  last  I  took  a  bottle  of  spirits  of  vrine 
in  my  hand  and  smelt  at  it.  It  made  me  shiver  all  over  with  a  strange 
joy:  it  seemed  to  promise  relief — ^happiness.  In  another  instant  I 
swallowed  half  of  it  ravenouriy;  then  more  and  more  succeeded  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  never  felt  it  bum  my  mouth ;  I  only  thought  how 
happy  I  ^ould  soon  be." 

"  Do  you  ren^ember  performing  the  operation  on ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  My  first  awakening  to  consciousness 
was  to  find  myself  &etened  down  in  my  bed,  forcibly  held,  a  prey  to 
horrors  unutterable.  Hideous  things  glared  at  me  from  the  walls ;  the 
most  disgusting  reptiles  crawled  over  me  in  swarms;  there  seemed  to 
my  imagination  millions  of  them— on  the  fioor,  on  the  ceiling,  imder 
the  door :  in  vain  I  attempted  to  throw  them  off  me." 

*'  Do  you  recollect  struggling  to  leave  your  bed  ?  " 

"No;  and,  Paul,  Fm  quite  certain  that  I  did  not,  for  I  conceived 
that  the  fiends  were  under  the  bed,  and  floating  in  the  air,  and  that  bed 
was  the  safest  place  for  me.  They  frequently  touched  me,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  they  did  not  bum  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  felt  cold 
and  moist.  I  tbought  they  repeatedly  stretched  out  long  glistening  arms 
to  drag  me  out.  Then  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  recurred  to  me — 
you  have  seen  it — where  Death  is  starting  from  out  of  the  tomb  to  strike 
his  prey." 

I  argued  the  matter  with  him  for  a  minute  or  two,  stating  that  he 
had  uniformly  attempted  to  leave  his  bed  and  the  room ;  but  he  main- 
tained with  singular  pertinacity,  that  the  reverse  had  been  the  case. 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  observe,  Horace — ^you  always  speak  of  being 
devil-poBBCftsed.  Now,  metaphorically  speaking,  of  course  the  propensity 
to  drink  is  a  demon ;  but  you  don't  attach  more  meaning  than  that  to  the 
phrase  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  retumcd,  quite  stubbornly.  "  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
demon,  bequeathed  to  mc  by  direct  descent,  possesses  me " 

**  Collateral  descent,  I  should  say ;  for  you  told  me  your  father  was  not 
So  plagued." 

He  proceeded  without  noticing  my  intermption :  "  that  this  is  entailed 
on  me,  and  that  it  is  an  actiye  and  malignant  spirit.  I  knew  this  perfectly 
well  when  I  was  tied  down  in  bed;  and  I  remember  accounting  for  it  on 
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tLe  wupposition  that  it  was  one  of  the  aerial  devils  namc^  by  certaia j 
ancient  writers,  which  are  slender  and  apiral-shaped,  and  thus  enter  iow^ 
nien*8  bodies." 

"  Spiral* sliaped  devils  1 "  I  said,  laughing,  in  spite  of  myself,  at  thia 
crowning  absurdity.     "  Yoa  don*t  mean  yoii  believe  thai^  Horace  ?  *' 

**  No ;  I  believe  the  fact^  but  not  the  solution.  Indeed/*  he  added^J 
quite  Reriously,  **  it's  no  matter  how  one  of  them  obtains  possession,  pro*^ 
vidcd  it  effects  a  lodgment.'* 

His  settled  conviction  of  these  impressions  being  ike t»— namely,  his 
dreadful  efforts  to  remain  in  bed,  and  bia  reception  of  the  spiral  devil*^ 
waa  quite  too  strong  to  be  vanquiBhod.     What  bad  entered  the  herd  of  J 
Bwine  might  surely  possess  him,  be  affirmed;    so  at  last  I  yielded  tliej 
point:  but  under  protest.    This  filled  my  mind  with  sad  apprehensions  for  J 
the  future :  was  this  a  taint  of  imjanity,  or  the  effects  of  hypochondria  ? 
That  when  his  health  was  quite  restored,  ho  should  obstinately  continue 
to  maintain  these  delusions  or  hallucinations,  was  extraordinary.     Was  i 
the  harbinger  of  cerebral  disease — the  first  sentinel  cry  of  the  brain, 
warn  that  the  Judgment  was  becoming  Impaired  7 

From  many  particulars  conveyed  In  his  curious  description  of  hij  1 
sufferings,  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  my  imfortunate  friend  was  a  J 
dipsomaniac  :  at  least,  that  he  was  periodically  attacked  by  that  particular  | 
form  of  insanity  popularly  so  called.  In  all  be  said  the  account  was! 
strictly  consistent  with  the  laws  (so  far  as  we  know  them)  which  regulate  J 
mental  disease.  The  feelings  first  change;  then — and  not  tiU  then — th«] 
intellect  suffers.  The  premonitory  stage  mny  be  sliort,  or  long — ^yearfli  j 
months,  or  days ;  but  before  any  real  delusion  is  ent^ertained,  the  feelingtj 
towards  those  around  undergo  a  sensible  alteration.  This  is  what  it] 
termed  the  incubation  of  insanity,  against  which  the  patient  is  too  of  lea 
leil  to  struggle  unaided. 

Simple  intoxication  is  impeded  spontaneity  of  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion,  but  yet  with  increased  vitality  ;  in  which  latter  respect  it  differ»l 
firom  sleep :  into  this,  however,  it  ultimately  passes,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  oscillation,  whereby  tension  is  succeeded  by  relaxation.     Delirium^ 
tremens— so  called  from  the  nervous  tremors  which  characterize  it — is 
simply  exhausted  vitality  of  the  nervous  system.     It  is  accompanied  by 
sensations  of  terror,  crawling,  &c.      Afler  repeated  attacks,  the  braial 
generally  softens,  the  mind  gives  w-ay,  and  the  patient  becomes  demented* 

Polydipsia  ebriosa,  or  drinking  to  dninkenness,  is  not  insanity,  though 
it  oflen  causes  it.  A  man  may  get  dmnk  at  a  dinner  party,  or  on 
holiday,  or  some  fdvourable  occasion ;  others,  especially  among  the  lower 
orders,  will  have  ivhat  they  call  "  a  spree/'  but  return  to  their  work  in 
a  day  or  two  :  some  get  drunk  habitually  every  Saturday  night,  and 
continue  so  till  the  Monday;  others  get  drank  systematically  everjl 
night  of  their  lives,  but  by  following  their  usual  avocations  all  day  in  the 
open  air,  they  escape  serious  consequences  for  a  w^onderfully  long  time; 
but  the  insanity  which  is  known  as  Dipsomania  differs  &om  all  these^J 
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Hie  patient  has  no  pleasure  in  mirth,  oompanj,  Anacreontic  songs,  &c 
He  rarelj  drinks  in  society,  and  is  often  abstinent  between  the  fits,  and 
even  shudders  at  wine  or  alcohol  afler  a  severe  attack.  It  is  preceded 
by  great  mental  misery,  causeless  dread,  sensations  of  sinking.  It  is  not 
with  boon  companions  that  he  drinks,  nor  for  the  pleasure  of  drinking, 
but  it  is  in  order  to  become  intoxicated ;  and  it  is  in  haste,  in  solitude 
and  gloom,  that  he  gulps  down  glass  after  glass  of  anything  that  will 
gratify  this  morbid  craving. 

Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind,  the  apparent  inconsistency,  the 
mixture  of  strength  and  feebleness,  in  Saltoxm's  conduct  will  be  under- 
stood, and  the  better  traced  to  its  true  source.  He  recovered,  to  all 
appearance,  completely,  and  for  upwards  of  three  years  enjoyed  peifect 
health.  His  conduct  was  remarkable  for  its  regularity ;  his  upward  course 
in  his  professional  career  was  rapid ;  his  fame  increased,  and  of  course  his 
income  in  the  same  proportion.  He  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  successful  private  tutor  ('* coach"  or  '* grinder''  is  the  term)  that 
ever  defied  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

"  Grinding  is  a  bad  system,"  he  often  said  to  me.  '^  A  yearly  exami- 
nation of  each  pupil,  by  properly  constituted  authorities,  as  to  the  progress 
made  would  almost  destroy  my  business,  and  would  choke  off  all  the 
blockheads  and  idle  scamps  that  crowd  into  every  profession." 

"  It's  a  monotonous  employment." 

**  It  would  be  if  I  always  taught  the  same  men,  but  I  don't.  My  grand 
secret  lies  in  this  :  I  teach  them  only  what  is  essential  to  pass  them,  and 
cut  away  any  superfluous  burden  on  the  memory  without  mercy  ;  I  sift 
the  lectures  and  books  for  the  men,  and  give  them  the  essence." 

He  seemed  bq  well,  that  I  was  quite  satisfied ;  in  fact,  I  was  too  glad  to 
condenm  my  own  theory,  and  believe  him  a  cured  man. 
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I  CONFESS  that  I  have  very  little  B3rmpath7  for  those  tmmanried  ladiea 
whose  wail  has  of  late  been  so  constantly  dinning  in  the  ears  of  the 
public,  and  who,  with  every  comfort  and  necessary  of  life  provided,  are 
supposed  to  be  pining  away  in  lonely  gloom  and  helplessness.  There  are 
a  score  of  hooka  with  which  they  doubtless  wile  away  their  monotonous 
hours.  Old  maids,  spinsters,  the  solitary,  heart-broken  women  of  £ng< 
land,  have  quite  a  little  literature  of  their  own,  which  cannot  certainly  be 
cheering  to  these  forlorn  spirits.  It  demands  a  degree  of  public  sympathy 
for  this  particular  class  which  would  be  insulting  almost  in  individual 
cases,  except,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  individual  cases,  and  very  few,  who^ 
while  desiring  such  commiseration  for  others,  would  not  quite  decline  to 
present  themselves  as  its  deserving  objects.  To  come  fonrard,  for  instance, 
and  say,  **  Oh,  alas,  alas  I  what  a  sad,  dull,  solitary,  uselesByTnihappy,  unoc- 
cujiied  life  is  mine  I  X  can  only  see  a  tombstone  at  the  end  of  my  path, 
and  willows  and  cypresses  on  either  side,  and  flowers,  all  dead  and  faded, 
oinxmbling  beneath  my  feet ;  and  my  only  companions  are  manories,  and 
hair  ornaments,  and  ghosts,  prosy,  stupid  old  ghosts,  who  go  on  saying 
the  some  things  over  and  over  and  over  again,  and  twaddling  about  ail 
the  years  that  are  gone  away  for  ever."  This  is  no  esaggeration.  This 
is  what  the  *^  thoughtfUl  '*  spinster  is  supposed  to  mj  in  her  refieotivc 
moments.  There  are  Sunsets  of  spinster  life.  Moans  of  old  miuds,  Words 
to  the  wasted.  Lives  for  the  lonely,  witliout  number,  all  sympathizing  with 
these  fancied  gi*iefS|  urging  the  despondenta  to  hide  them  away  in  their 
own  hearts,  to  show  no  sign,  to  gulp  their  bitter  draught,  to  cheer,  tend, 
console  others  in  their  need,  although  unspeakably  gloomy  themselves. 
One  book,  I  remember,  after  describing  a  life  passed  in  abstract  study,  in 
nursing  sick  people,  in  visiting  unhappy  ones,  in  relieving  the  needy, 
exclaims  (or  something  very  like  it) : — "  But,  ah  I  what  at  best  is  such 
a  life  as  this,  whose  chief  pleasures  and  consolations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cares  and  the  sorrows  of  others  ?  Married  life,  indeed,  has  its  troubles,"  these 
single  but  impartial  critics  generally  go  on  to  state ;  "  but  then  there  is 
companionship,  sympathy,  protection  "—one  knows  the  sentence  by  heart. 
"  Not  so  is  it  widi  those  whose  lonely  course  we  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  we  had  cheered  by  the  few  foregoing  remarlu,  whose  sad  destiny  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  not  imfeeling  hand.  Wlio  knows  but  that  there 
may  be  compensation  in  a  lot  of  which  the  blank  monotony  is  at  least 
untroubled  by  the  anxieties,  and  fears,  and  hopes  of  the  married?"  These 
are  not  the  exact  words,  but  very  much  the  substance,  of  many  of  the 
volumes,  as  anybody  who  chooses  may  see.    Where  there  really  seems 
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to  be  80  much  kindneas  and  gentie-heartedness,  one  is  ibe  more  impa^ 
tient  of  a  certain  melancbol/,  desponding  epirit,  which  seems  to  prevail 
80  often. 

^'Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,"  sajs  one  lady,  "that  while  professing  to 
remove  some  prejudices  against  it,  I  have,  in  reality,  taken  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  single  life.  My  observations  will  cause  a  good  deal  of  laughter 
among  happy  i^insters,  a  good  deal  of  animadversion  among  proud  ones. 
Tliose  who  laugh  most  will  be  those  who  have  most  thoroughly  tried  the 
state  I  describe,  and  learned  tliat,  happy  or  unhappy,  it  is  their  portion 
for  life,  and  that,  as  such,  both  wisdom  and  propriety  of  feeling  require 
them  to  make  the  beat  of  it.  There  are  many  such ;  let  them  laugh  with 
full  contentment.  .  .  .  But  I  appeal  from  such  well-fortified  spirits  to 
women  of  weaker  mould,  whose  tenderness  of  heart  is  uncured  by  time. 
.  .  .  What  woman  is  there  among  such  as  these  who  does  not  mournfully 
acknowledge  the  loneliness  of  her  life,  and  the  frequent  need  of  some 
one  to  lift  her  up  when  borne  dovm  by  all  the  sorrows  which  oppress 
her?  ..." 

Here  is  a  melancholy  climax !  But  what  has  the  poor  lady,  thus 
acknowledging  her  need,  been  about  all  these  years?  Who  has  forced 
her  to  live  alone  ?  Is  there  nobody  to  come  forward  and  give  her  a  lift  ? 
What  possible  reason  can  there  be  to  prevent  unmarried,  any  more  than 
married,  people  from  being  happy  (or  unliappy),  according  to  their  circimi- 
stancea—from  enjoying  other  pleasures  more  lively  than  the  griefs  and 
sufferings  of  their  neighbours  7  Are  unmarried  people  shut  out  from  all 
theatres,  concerts,  picture-galleries,  parks,  and  gardens  ?  May  not  they 
walk  out  on  every  day  of  the  week  ?  Are  they  locked  up  all  the  summer 
time,  and  only  let  out  when  an  cast  wind  is  blowing  ?  Are  they  forced 
to  live  in  one  particular  quarter  of  the  town  ?  Does  Mudie  refuse  their 
subsoriptions  ?  Are  they  prevented  from  taking  in  The  Tunes,  from 
going  out  to  dinner,  from  match-making,  visiting,  gossiping,  drinking  tea, 
talking,  and  playing  the  piano  ?  If  a  lady  has  had  three  husbands,  could 
she  do  more  ?  May  not  spinsters,  as  well  as  bachelors,  give  their  opinions 
on  every  subject,  no  matter  how  ignorant  they  may  be;  travel  about 
anywhere,  in  any  costume,  however  convenient ;  climb  up  craters,  pub- 
lisli  their  experiences,  tame  horses,  wear  pork-pie  hats,  write  articles  in 
the  Saturday  Review?  They  have  gone  out  to  battle  in  top-boots,  danced 
on  the  tight-rope,  taken  up  the  Italian  cause,  and  harangued  the  multi- 
tudes. They  have  gone  to  prison  for  distributing  tracts;  they  have 
ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and  come  down  again.  They  have  been  doctors, 
lawyers,  ck^rgywomen,  squires — as  men  have  been  milliners,  dressmakers, 
ballet-dancei-s,  ladies'  hair- dressers.  Thoy  have  worn  waistcoats,  shirt- 
collars,  white  neckcloths,  wideawakes,  parted  their  hair  on  one  side — 
and,  oddly  enough,  it  is  strong-minded  women  who  take  this  curious 
method  of  announcing  that  they  arc  single ;  they  have  tried  a  hundred 
wild  schemes,  pranks,  fancies;  they  have  made  themselves  ridiculous, 
respected,  particular,  foolish,  agreeable ;  and  small  blame  to  them  if  they 
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have  played  their  part  honestly^  cteerfklly,  and  smcei  dy»  I  know  of  no 
especial  ordinance  of  nature  to  prevent  men,  or  women  either,  from  being 
ridiculous  at  times ;  and  we  should  hate  people  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
dOj  if  we  might  not  laugh  at  them  now  and  then.  To  go  back  to  onr 
gpinstei'a,  they  have  crossed  the  seas  in  Bhoals,  been  brave  as  men  when 
their  courage  came  to  be  tried ;  they  have  farmed  land,  k^pt  accounts, 
opened  shops,  inherited  fortunes,  played  a  part  in  the  world,  lieen  pre- 
sented at  Court,  What  is  it  that  is  to  render  life  to  them  only  one  long 
regi"et?  Cannot  a  single  woman  know  tenderest  love,  faithful  affection, 
sincerest  friendship  ?  And  if  Miss  A.  considers  herself  less  fortimate 
than  Mrs.  B,,  who  has  an  adoring  husband  always  at  home,  and  10,000/, 
a  year,  she  certainly  does  not  envy  poor  Mrs.  C,  who  has  to  fly  to  Sir 
Cresswell  Cress  well  to  get  rid  of  a  "  life  companion,^*  who  beats  her  with 
his  umbrellaj  spends  her  money,  and  knocks  her  down,  instead  of  "  lilHog 
her  up," 

With  all  \hm  it  is  dismally  true  that  single  women  may,  and  many  of 
them  have,  a  real  trouble  to  complain  of,  and  that  when  the  barest  ncceis- 
sariea  are  provided,  life  can  only  be  to  them  one  long  privation  from 
books,  from  amusement,  fronj  friendly  intercoiirae,  from  the  pleasure  of 
giving,  and  from  that  social  equality  which  is  almost  impossible  without  a 
certain  amount  of  means;  but  then  surely  it  is  the  want  of  money,  and  not 
of  husbands,  which  brings  them  to  this  pass.  Husbands,  the  statistics  tell 
us,  it  is  impoflflihie  to  provide ;  money,  however,  is  more  easily  obtained, 
and  above  all  by  these  who  already  own  a  little  store*  Somebody  says 
Bomewherc,  that  it  is  better  a  thousand  times  to  cam  a  penny  than  to  save 
one.  I  have  just  been  learning  how,  in  a  few  cases,  this  penny  may  be 
earned.  Other  means,  ways,  pennies  there  are  without  number,  and  might 
be  more  and  more. 

There  are — to  give  the  first  instance  which  comes  to  me — f^chools 
of  Art  all  over  the  kingdom,  where  young  men  and  young  women 
are  tatight  the  same  things  by  the  same  masters.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
women  generally  take  higher  places  than  the  men  in  the  examinatAons; 
and  when  tliey  leave,  a  person  in  authority  has  assured  me  that  he  did  not 
know  of  one  single  instance  where  they  had  failed  to  make  their  way. 
They  can  earn  generally  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  a  year.  This 
would  be  by  teaching  privately  or  in  government  schools,  and  by 
designing  for  manufacturers.  One  girl  I  have  heard  of  was  engaged  at 
two  hundi'cd  a  year  to  invent  patterns  for  table-cloths  all  day  lung  for 
some  great  Manchester  firm.  I  think  the  melancholy  books  themselves 
nearly  all  most  sensibly  xii'gc  upon  parents  their  duty  either  to  make  some 
provision  for  their  daughters  or  to  help  them  early  in  life  to  help  them- 
selves. For  troubles  come — siid  times  come— and  it  is  hard  to  look  out 
for  a  livelihood  with  eyes  blindml  by  tears. 

For  mere  sentimental  griefe  for  persona  whose  comibrts  are  aasured, 
and  whose  chief  trouble  is  tliat  they  do  not  like  the  life  they  lead,  that 
they  have  aspirations  and  want  sympathy,  I  think  fewer  books  of  oonsoJa- 
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tion  might  suffioe.  One  friendly  little  volume,  which  came  out  the  other 
dftj,  giyefl  such  wise  and  kindly  hints  to  these  iuflferers,  that  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  it  here.*  Instead  of  vague  longings  after  sympathy 
and  protection,  might  they  not  themselves  give  such  good  things  to 
others  whoee  need  isi  perhaps,  more  urgent,  and  so  find  work  and  occu- 
pation too  ? 

And  the  best  and  the  most  grateful  surely.  No  one  can  witness  the 
first  fhuts  of  such  good  labour  without  coming  away,  for  a  little  time  at 
leasti  more  Christian  and  gentle-hearted. 

But  it  can  only  be  by  long  patience  and  trouble  that  such  work 
can  be  achieved.  For  to  sympathize  I  suppose  people  must  know  sorrow 
in  some  measure,  to  help  they  must  take  pains,  to  give  they  must  deny 
themselves,  to  know  how  to  help  others  best  they  must  learn  themselves. 

And  the  knowledge  of  good  and  of  evil,  as  it  is  taught  to  us  by  our 
lives,  is  a  hard  lesson  indeed;  learnt  through  failure,  through  trouble, 
through  shame  and  humiliation,  forgotten,  perhaps  neglected,  broken  off, 
taken  up  again  and  again.  This  lesson  taught  with  such  great  pains  has 
been  sent  to  all  mankind — ^not  excepting  old  maids,  as  some  people  would 
almost  have  it :  such  persons  as  would  make  life  one  long  sentimental 
penance,  during  which  single  women  should  be  constantly  occupied, 
dissecting,  inspecting,  regretting,  examining  themselves,  living  among 
useless  little  pricks  and  self-infiicted  smarts,  and  wasting  wilfully,  and 
turning  away  from  the  busy  business  of  life,  and  still  more  from  that 
gracious  bounty  of  happiness,  and  content,  and  gratitude  which  all  the 
clouds  of  heaven  rain  down  upon  us. 

When  one  sees  what  some  good  women  can  do  with  great  hearts  and  small 
means,  how  bravely  they  can  work  for  others  and  for  themselves,  how  many 
good  chances  there  are  for  those  who  have  patience  to  seek  and  courage  to 
hold,  how  much  there  is  to  be  done — ^and  I  do  not  mean  in  works  of  charity 
only,  but  in  industry,  and  application,  and  determination — how  every 
woman  in  raising  herself  may  carry  along  a  score  of  others  with  her — 
when  one  sees  all  this,  one  is  ashamed  and  aDgiy  to  think  of  the  melan- 
choly, moping  spirit  which,  out  of  sheer  dulness  and  indolence,  would 
complain  of  lost  chances,  go  hankering  afler  husbands,  and  more  prosper- 
ous ways  and  means,  and  waste  hours  of  daylight  in  gloomy  sentiment  and 
inertness.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  self-denying  and  self- 
concentrated  persons  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking,  for  honest  and 
persistent  efforts  must  make  themselves  respected  in  any  form.  I  suppose  I 
am  addressing  that  vague,  but  useful,  scapegoat  whom  all  clergymen,  adver- 
tisers, advice-givers,  speech-makers,  and  article-writers  attack,  and  who 
misbehaves  in  every  convenient  manner  in  order  to  give  the  wrath-pots 
of  eloquence  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out: 

Statistics  are  very  much  the  fashion  now-a-days,  and  we  cannot  take 
up  a  newspaper  or  a  pamphlet  without  seeing  in  roimd  numbers  that  so 

*  Afp  Life,  hj  an  Old  Maid. 
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many  people  will  do  so  and  so  in  the  coui'ae  of  tlie  year;  io  many  commit 
murder,  »o  many  be  taken  up  for  drunkenness,  bo  many  Bubscribe  to  the 
London  Jmtmal^  so  many  die,  so  many  marry,  bo  many  quarrel  after,  so 
many  remain  single  to  the  end  of  their  liveA,  of  whom  bo  many  will  be  old 
maids  in  the  course  of  time.  This  laat  number  is  such  an  alarming  one, 
that  I  am  afraid  to  write  it  down ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  out  of 
tbe^  latter  thousands  a  certain  number  must  be  in  want  of  tsomc  place 
where  they  can  have  lunch  or  tea  more  quietly,  and  cheaply,  and  com- 
fortably served  than  at  a  pastrycook's  shop*  Good  tea  and  bread  and 
butter  far  elxpence,  and  dinner  off*  a  joint,  with  potatoes,  for  ninepence, 
roust,  I  should  think,  be  a  boon  to  a  good  many  who  are  perhaps  out  and 
about  all  day,  earning  their  aixpenoes  and  ninepences.  By  subscribing, 
we  are  told,  to  the  Ladies*  Reading*Room,  No,  19,  Langham  Place,  they 
naay  not  only  partake  of  all  these,  and  other  delicacies,  and  join  in  intel* 
lectual  conversation^  but  go  upstairs  and  read  The  Times ^  and  Uie  English^ 
Woman's  Journal,  and  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  «$rc,  &c.,  and  write  their 
letters  on  neatly  stamped  paper,  when  the  meiil  is  over. 

The  governesses  and  hard-working  ladies,  howeyer,  do  not  seem  to 
f^iafiQl  this  strong-minded  little  refreshment  room  as  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  a  few  country  ladies  coming  up  to  town  to  shop  and 
to  eee  governesses,  seem  to  patronize  it  more,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
members  of  a  society  which  has  come  to  live  In  the  same  house.  Their 
labours  over,  they  may,  it*  they  like,  indulge  in  tea  at  iive  o'clock  in  the 
quiet  little  coffee-room.  There  are  tables,  neatly  spread,  awaiting  them^ 
a  waitress  ready  to  attend  to  their  wants,  windows  k»oking  out  upon  a 
broad  and  cheerful  street,  and  on  the  wall  a  list  of  prices,  aU  of  the  most 
moderate  dimensions. 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  this  society  was  started*  It  is  called 
the  **  BooiKTT  FOR  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,"  and  Lord 
Shaftesbiuy,  strange  to  say,  is  tlie  president. 

**Mis8  Boucherett  and  a  few  ladies,"  says  the  report,  "feeling  deeply 
the  heipleaa  and  necessitous  condition  of  the  great  number  of  women 
obliged  to  resort  to  non- domestic  industry  as  a  meaus  of  subsistence,  con- 
sulted together  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  they  might  bring  social 
position  and  influence  to  their  aid.  .  .  ,  They  resolved  on  the  formation 
of  a  new  society,  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  opening  of  new 
employments  to  womeOf  and  their  more  extensive  admission  into  those 
branohea  of  employ n^ent  already  open  to  them."  The  report  goes  on 
to  describe  brieily  enough  some  of  the  difficulties  which  at  once  occurred 
to  them.  Among  othei'a,  where  they  should  begin  their  experiment. 
**^  For  highly -educated  women,  wg  could  lor  a  time  do  nothing ;  women 
of  no  education  could  do  nothing  for  us.  That  is  to  say,  we  eould 
open  no  new  channels  for  the  labour  of  the  former,  and  our  experiments 
would  have  failed,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  latter.  But  we  felt 
convinced  that  in  whatever  direction  we  made  an  openingi  the  prdssufe 
upon  aD  ranks  of  working  women  would  be  lessened.*' 
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This  irell-intentioiied  Bodetj  has  only  been  in  existence  for  a  little 
time;  it  livesy  as  I  have  said,  at  19,  Langham  Place.  It  is  busy  appren- 
ticing girls  to  hair-dressing,  printing,  law-copying,  dial-painting.  It  is 
making  inquiries  in  other  directions,  but  it  finds  many  obstacles  in  its 
way.  Their  means  are  small,  apprenticeship  is  expensive,  very  few  of 
the  girls  who  come  to  them  can  give  the  time  to  learn  a  new  trade.  They 
almost  all  want  immediate  woHc  and  payment,  and  something  to  do  which 
needs  no  learning  nor  apprenticeship.  Can  one  wonder  how  it  is  that 
women  earn  so  little  and  starve  so  much?  I  have  seen  a  dismal  list 
belonging  to  the  secretary  of  the  society,  which  tells  of  certain  troubles 
in  a  very  brief  and  business-like  way.     Here  is — 

"  Miss  A.,  aged  80,  daughter  of  a  West  Indian  merchant,  reduced  to 
poverty  by  his  failure :  highly  educated,  but  not  trained  to  anything. 
Just  oat  of  hospitaL     Wants  situation  as  nursemaid,  without  salary. 

''Miss  B.,  aged  80.  Father  speculated,  and  ruined  the  family, 
which  is  now  dependent  on  her.  Ue  is  now  old,  and  she  has  a  sister 
dying. 

"  Miss  C,  aged  60.     Willing  to  do  anything. 

'*  Miss  D.,  aged  80.  Obliged  by  adverse  circumstances  to  seek  em- 
ployment :  onsuited  for  teaching. 

"Mrs.  E.,  widow,  with  four  daughters,  aged  from  14  to  23.  Not 
trained  to  anything,  imperfectly  educated,  lost  large  property  by  a 
lawsuit 

"  Mrs.  P.,  husband  in  America,  appears  to  have  deserted  her.  Wants 
immediate  employment. 

"Mrs.  G.,  aged  65;  husband,  a  clergyman's  son,  ill  and  helplcw. 
Would  do  anything.  Go  out  as  charwoman.  Orderly  and  methodical  in 
her  habits.     Applied  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  refused  as  being  too  old. 

"Miss  H.,  aged  30,  clergyman's  daughter,  governess  seven  years. 
Dislikes  teaching,  is  sufFeriDg  in  consequence  of  over-work." 

One  has  no  training,  no  resources;  another  poor  thing  says  slie  is 
neither  well  educated  nor  clever  at  anything ;  she  had  a  little  money  of 
her  own,  but  lent  it  to  her  brother,  and  lost  it. 

"  Miss  I.,  energetic,  willing  to  do  anything. 

"  J.,  middle-aged  woman,  not  trained  to  anything  in  particular ;  tried 
to  live  by  needle-work,  and  failed." 

Here  we  are  only  at  J,  and  there  are  yet  alphabets  and  alphabets 
of  poor  souls  all  ready  to  tell  the  same  story,  more  or  less,  whom  this 
friendly  society  is  endeavouring  to  help. 

It  has  already  opened  two  little  establishments,  which  are  making 
their  way  in  the  world  with  every  cliance  of  prosperity  and  success. 
One  is  t  the  law-copying  ollice  in  Portugal  Street,  and  the  other  the 
printing  press  in  Great  Coram  Street,  wliich  is  better  known,  and  where 
twice  an  many  lumds  arc  employed. 

To  this  printing-house  in  Great  Coram  Street  we  went,  my  friend  A. 
and  I ;  A.  telliiig  me,  as  wc  drove  along,  of  all  the  thought,  and  pains, 
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and  money  the  Louse  had  cost.  The  money  it  w  already  ^ving  back ; 
the  kind  thought  and  trouble  will  be  paid  in  a  diffei-ent  coin. 

One  of  the  best  hands  in  the  office,  A,  said,  is  a  poor  printer's 
daughter  from  Ireland,  who  learnt  the  busineaa  there  at  her  iather*s  prei». 
After  hin  death,  she  fell  into  great  poverty  and  trouble^  and  could  find 
no  work  nor  way  of  living,  when  one  day  she  happened  to  pick  up  an  old 
torn  newspaper,  in  which  she  read  some  little  accoimt  of  the  Victoria 
Press,  She  set  off  immediately,  begged  her  way  all  the  way  to  London, 
and  arrived  one  day  covered  with  grime  and  rags,  to  ask  Miai  Faithfull 
to  take  her  in.  There  was  another  print reas  whom  I  saw  diligently  at 
work,  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  office. 
I  scarcely  know  if  I  may  say  so  here^  but  I  know  that  the  printers  in  this 
o0ice  are  trained  to  better  things  still  than  printing. 

The  workwomen  are  paid  by  the  piece  at  the  same  rate  as  men  are 
paid.  The  money  is  well- earned  money,  for  the  work  is  hard ;  but  not 
m  hard — and,  I  think,  some  of  these  very  women  could  tell  us  so — ^aa 
working  button -holes  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  five  fartliings  an  hour,  and 
welling  life,  and  epirit,  and  fleah,  and  blood,  in  order  not  to  die.  Here 
are  eighteen  and  twenty  shillings  to  be  made  a  week  between  nine  and 
six  o'clock,  except,  of  course,  when  some  sudden  press  of  busineflB  obliges 
them  to  work  on  late  into  the  night. 

On  the  ground-Hoor,  there  is  an  office,  a  press-room,  a  store*room;  down 
below,  a  dining-room,  where  the  women  cook  their  dinners  if  they  like, 
and  rest  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  On  the  first-floor  are 
work-rooms.  The  front  one  is  filled  up  with  wooden  desks,  like  pews, 
running  from  the  windows,  and  each  lioldiug  three  or  four  yoimg  women* 
At  right-angles  with  the  pws  run  long  tables,  loaded  with  iron  frames 
and  black  sheets  of  type,  which  are  being  manipulated  by  two  or  three 
men  in  dirty- white  paper  caps.  There  are  also  men  to  print  off,  and 
do  all  the  heavy  work,  which  no  woman's  strength  would  be  equal  to. 

It  is  a  very  busy,  silent  colony ;  a  table  of  rules  is  hanging  up  on  the 
wall,  and  I  see  NO  TALKING  ALLOWED  printed  up  in  tiery  letters. 
AH  the  tongues  are  silent,  but  the  hands  go  waving,  crossing,  recroasing. 
What  enchantresses,  I  wonder,  weaving  mystic  signs  in  the  air,  ever 
worked  to  such  good  purpose !  Backwards,  forwards,  up  and  doim, 
there  goes  a  word  for  a  thousand  people  to  read ;  hi,  presto  I  and  tlie 
Guinea  Bassinet  is  announced  in  letters  of  iron. 

Besides  all  the  enchantresses,  there  is  a  little  printer's  devil,  who 
haimf fl  the  place,  and  seema  to  have  a  very  pleas^mt  time  there,  and  to  be 
made  a  great  deal  of  by  all  the  womankind.  He  has  a  pair  of  very  rosy 
cheeks,  he  wears  a  very  smart  little  c^p,  with  *^  Victoria  Press"  embroidered 
upon  it,  and  he  goes  and  waits  in  the  halls,  and  sends  up  for  the  ladies* 
manuscript,  just  like  any  other  printer's  devil  one  has  ever  heard  of. 

**  The  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Women  apprenticed  five  girls  to 
me,*'  says  Miss  Faithfall,  describing  their  start,  '*  at  premiiuns  of  10/.  each. 
Others  were  apprenticed  by  relations  and  firiends,  and  we  soon  found  our^ 
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Belres  in  tho  thick  of  the  struggle.  ....  When  yon  remember 
that  there  was  not  one  skilled  compositor  in  the  office,  you  will  readily 
nnderstand  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter.  Work 
came  in  immediately  £rom  the  earliest  day.  In  April  we  commenced  our 
fint  book." 

ETerybody,  I  think,  must  wish  this  gallant  little  venture  good  speed, 
and  all  the  sucoeaB  it  deserres.  Here  is  one  more  extract  about  the  way 
in  which  the  printers  themselves  look  at  it : — 

**  The  introduction  of  women  into  the  trade  has  been  contemplated 
by  many  printers.  InteUigent  workmen  do  not  view  this  movement  with 
distrust  They  feel  very  strongly  that  woman's  cause  is  man's,  and  they 
anxiously  look  for  some  opening  for  the  employment  of  those  otherwise 
solely  dependent  upon  them."  And  I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  I  have  seen 
exactfy  a  contrary  statement  in  another  little  pamphlet,  vrritten  by  another 
member  of  the  society. 

The  other  place  to  which  I  went  was  a  law  stationer's  in  Portugal 
Street,  lincohi's  Inn,  where  are  a  series  of  offices  and  shops  in  which 
lawyer^B  clerks,  I  believe,  go  and  buy  all  those  red  tapes,  blue  bags, 
foolscap  papers,  plain  or  over-written,  in  stiff,  upright,  legible  hand- 
writiDg — all  of  which  seem  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  country.  Blue  paper,  white  paper,  of  a  dozen  tints,  ruled, 
unruled,  abbreviations,  erasures,  ordered,  permitted,  forbidden — all  tliese 
things  are  decreed  by  certain  laws,  which  are  as  much  the  laws  of 
the  land,  as  3  Vict.,  or  18  Geo.  III.,  which  one  reads  about  in  the 
newspapers.  All  this  was  good-naturedly  explained  to  us  by  the 
manager  of  this  copying  office,  into  which  we  were  invited  to  enter  by 
an  elaborate  hand  hanging  up  on  the  wall,  and  pointing  with  a  pen,  which 
was  ornamented  by  many  beautiful  flourishes.  I  was  rather  disappointed 
to  find  the  place  perfectly  light  and  clean,  without  any  of  the  conventional 
dust  and  spiders'  webs  about.  The  manager  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
little  room,  the  clerks  busy  at  their  desks  in  another — very  busy,  scarcely 
looking  up  as  we  go  in,  and  working  away  sedulously  with  steel  pens.  I 
am  told  that  the  very  first  thing  they  learn,  when  they  come  in,  is  to  stick 
their  pens  behind  their  ears. 

There  were  about  ten  of  them,  I  think.  The  manager  told  us  that 
they  were  paid,  like  the  printers,  by  the  piece,  and  could  earn  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  shillings  a  week ;  receiving  three-halfpence  a  foUo,  or 
twopence  a  folio,  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  They  go  on 
from  ten  till  about  six.  This  business,  however,  cannot  be  counted  on 
with  any  certainty ;  sometimes  there  is  a  press  of  work  which  must  be 
done,  and  then  the  poor  clerks  sit  up  nearly  all  night,  scratching  with 
wearied  pens,  and  arrive  in  the  morning  with  blear  eyes,  and  pale  faces, 
and  fit  for  very  little.  Then,  again,  there  is  comparatively  nothing  going 
on ;  and  they  sit  waiting  in  the  office,  working  and  embroidering,  to  pass 
the  time.  The  idea  of  clerks  embroidering  in  their  office,  and  of  yoimg 
women  with  pens  behind  their  ears,  bending  over  title-deeds  and  parch- 
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mentSy  leemed  rather  an  incongraotiB  one ;  but  young  women  must  live 
Bomehow,  and  earn  their  daily  bread;  and  a  great  many  of  these  had 
tried  and  ikiled  very  oflen,  before  th^  drilled  into  Miss  Hye's  little 
office. 

It  was  opened  some  ten  months  ago,  she  told  us,  by  the  society,  and 
was  transferred  to  her  in  November,  and  already  b^ins  to  pay  its  own 
expenses.  It  was  vexy  uj^iill  work  at  first.  The  copyists  were  new  to 
their  work ;  the  solicitors  chary  of  reading  it.  Many  of  their  clerks,  too, 
seemed  averse  to  the  poor  ladies.  Others,  however,  were  very  kind ;  and 
one,  in  particular,  came  to  see  Miss  Rye  of  his  own  accord,  to  tell  her  of 
some  mistakes  which  had  been  made,  and  gave  her  many  useful  hints  at 
the  same  time.  Witliout  such  help,  she  said,  they  never  could  have  got 
on  at  all.  Now  the  drudgery  is  overcome,  the  little  office  is  flourishing ; 
the  steel  pens  find  plenty  of  work  to  do. 

One  of  the  copyists  is  a  widow,  and  supports  two  children ;  another  is 
a  Quaker  lady,  who  writes  the  most  beautiful  hand  imaginable.  Appli- 
cants come  every  day  to  be  taken  in,  and  Miss  Rye  says  that  if  they  seem 
at  all  promising  she  is  only  too  glad  to  engage  them ;  but  many  and  many 
of  them  lose  courage,  cry  ofiT  at  the  last  moment,  find  the  oooapation  too 
severe,  the  distance  too  great,  would  .  like  to  come  sometimes  of  an  after- 
noon, and  so  go  off  to  b^n  their  search  anew  after  that  slender  liveliliood 
that  seems  so  hard  to  win — so  hard  in  some  cases,  that  it  is  death  as  well 
as  life  that  poor  creatures  are  earning,  as  they  toil  on  day  by  day,  almost 
contented,  almost  cheerful. 

In  these  two  places  I  have  seen  in  what  way  ladies  have  tried  to  help, 
not  ladies,  but  women  of  a  higher  class  than  needlewomen  and  shopwomen 
and  servants.  Ladies — those  unlucky  individuals  whose  feelings  have 
been  trained  up  to  that  sensitive  pitch  which  seems  the  result  of  education 
and  cultivation,  and  which  makes  the  performance  of  Uie  oommon  offices 
of  lif^  a  pain  and  a  penalty  to  them — ^might  perhaps  at  a  pindi  find  a  live- 
lihood in  either  of  these  offices,  or  add  enough  to  their  store  to  enable 
them  at  least  to  live  up  to  their  cultivated  feelings.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
be  less  annoying  and  degrading  to  be  occupied  with  work,  however 
humble,  than  to  contemplate  narrower  and  narrower  stintings  and 
economies  every  day-— economies  which  are  incompatible  with  the  very 
existence  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  Scarcely  any  work  that  is  honest 
and  productive  can  be  degrading.  If  a  lady  could  earn  60/.  a-year  bs  a 
cook,  it  seems  to  me  more  dignified  to  cook  than  to  starve  on  a  pittance  of 
80/.  or  20/.,  as  so  many  must  do. 

There  are  now  two  other  places  I  want  to  speak  of  which  concern  a 
class  of  women  a  little  lower  in  the  social  grade :  I  mean  shopwomen  and 
needlewomen.  The  shopwomen  we  have  all  of  us  seen  a  hundred  times, 
dressed  in  black  silk  and  vast  crinolines,  and  gliding  in  and  out  of  the 
"  Mantle  and  Millinery  Department "  at  Messrs.  Swangroves  and  Snellon- 
bigs.  Three  shopwomen  are  advertised  for  in  some  great  establishment, 
perhaps,  and  fifty  or  sixty  go  and  apply  for  the  places;  out  of  these,  three 
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of  the  beBt-lookiog  are  picked  out, — bo  these  poor  things  hare  told  a  certain 
good  friend  they  have.  Thej  are  well  paid  for  the  time;  they  are  put  into 
black  silks,  and  into  their  '*  departments."  They  earn,  perhaps,  255.  or 
dO«.  a  week,  or  even  more ;  their  business  is  to  be  well-dressed  and  good- 
looking,  and  to  persuade  or  frighten  people  into  buying.  They  have  hard 
work;  they  must  live  well  and  comfortably.  They  are  country  girls, 
perhaps;  they  have  no  friends  in  London,  nobody  to  gire  them  a  word 
of  advice,  except  indeed  plenty  of  bad  and  foolish  advice.  The  houses 
at  which  ^ey  board  and  lodge  ask  them  exorbitant  prices — a  guinea  a 
week,  I  believe,  is  the  general  charge — and  they  live  there  apart  in  lonely 
little  rooms,  away  from  home,  from  all  good  influence,  good  teaching,  good 
sympathy.  This  goes  on  for  three  or  four  busy  months,  and  then  suddenly 
it  all  comes  to  an  end.  Everybody  goes  away ;  the  mad  dance  break?  off 
in  the  middle,  all  the  busy  figures  coming  and  going  disappear  somehow ; 
nobody  wants  new  dresses ;  breakfasts,  dinners,  teas,  arc  all  over,  or  at 
least  pttrtaken  of  at  home  in  less  brilliant  costume.  The  ladies*  season  is 
over,  and  they  all  go  away  to  the  country  quite  wearied  out,  and  the  poor 
milliners'  season  has  come  to  an  end  too,  and  where  are  they  to  turn  to  ? 
They  have  not  been  able  to  save  any  money,  living  at  a  guinea  a  week — 
how  was  that  possible?  They  can  only  make  and  sell  flounces — ^they  know 
no  other  trade.  People  don't  want  gauzes  and  flounces  in 'October  and 
November,  and  so  the  dressmakers  and  the  great  shops  don't  want  them  any 
longer,  and  they  tell  them  so.  One  day  last  year  thirty  young  women  were 
turned  out  into  the  street  from  one  great  house,  without  friends,  or  means 
of  any  kind,  or  hope  of  work,  and  literally  not  knowing  where  to  turn  to. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  certain  good  friend  they  have,  from  whom  I 
heard  all  this.  Because  of  this,  and  for  other  reasons,  this  friend  and  a 
few  other  people  have  tried  to  help  these  young  women,  by  opening  a 
house  in  Welbeck  Street,  where  they  may  lodge  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
tlian  in  those  other  places  spoken  of,  and  where  they  will  be  safe  and  well 
cared  for  as  long  as  they  remain.  There  is  a  sort  of  kindness,  and  good- 
ness, and  homeliness,  and  comfort,  about  the  place,  which  a  loving  spirit 
M%m8  to  give  somehow  to  four  walls.  It  is  a  spacious  old  house,  of  which 
the  upper  rooms  are  divided  and  subdivided  into  little  wooden  bedrooms ; 
there  are  little  high-church  pictures,  and  cleanliness  and  airiness  every- 
where. It  is  only  a  lodging-house.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  charity. 
Yoimg  women  are  free  to  go  and  come  as  they  like.  They  dine  together 
down  below,  and  those  ladies  who  live  in  the  house  dine  and  breakfast  at 
the  same  time.  '*  We  know  them  all,"  said  their  good  fricnd,^n  speaking 
of  them,  "  and  there  is  not  one  among  them  we  do  not  care  for  and  take 
deep  interest  in."  These  ladies  live  with  them  in  order  to  be  their  friends 
really.  They  look  after  them  when  they  are  gone.  I  don't  think  any 
girl  living  in  such  a  home  as  this,  and  with  such  kind  hands  stretched  out 
to  help  her,  need  ever  be  in  lonely  grief  or  trouble,  however  unprotected 
and  solitary  she  may  find  hei-self  here  in  London  town. 

There  is  a  little  chapel  attached  to  the  house,  which  was  opened  and 
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dedicated  by  the  Biahop  of  London  some  ^hort  time  ago*  Hero  are 
prayers  morning  and  evening,  to  which  they  may  come  or  not,  a^  thej 
like ;  for  moat  of  the  girls  in  the  house  are  di^enters,  and  have  been  bred' 
up  in  other  forms.  One  cannot  help  wisliing  this  place  were  better 
known,  and  that  young  women  coming  up  to  town^  instead  of  getting  into 
debt  and  diificultiea  ekewhcrey  would  oome  off  here  Htrmghtway  to  the 
alielter  of  thiB  kindly  roof. 

At  present  there  are  many  vacancies;  and  the  first  starting  oW 
found  diSiculK  '*  It  has  been  so  very  expensive  fitting  up  tliia  house,** 
writes  the  kind  lady  who  let  us  in  to  a  friend,  **  and  the  rent  is  so  high. 
We  want  to  take  a  room  for  others,  for  classes  outside ;  also,  we  are 
need  of  books  of  a  good  tendency,  as  well  as  entertaining.  These  young 
people  will  not  read  directly  religious  books ;  and  the  novels  they  get  hold 
of  are  generally  of  the  worst  kind,  and  to  them  specially  dangerous.  .  . 
We  should  never  get  on  at  all  if  the  ladies  did  not  pay  high  (for  their 
board),  as  well  as  give  their  work,*'  These  ladies,  who  pay  high  for  their 
narrow  little  sleeping-rooms,  in  order  to  live  and  dine  and  breakfast  with 
ail  those  young  milliners,  are  willing  to  receive  subscriptions,  if  any  people 
care  to  send  small  sums  to  help  them  on  in  their  good  work.  The  homie 
is  No.  47  A,  Welbeck  Street,  and  here  is  a  list  of  the  prices  :— 

LoDoufos.  «.  d. 

Second-floor  bedrooms,  with  all  tnraU  on  Sunday       -        -        -        >    4    6 
Third-floor       ditto,  ditto  ditto  -       •       ^       -    3    6 

Msjtu,  BY  THE  Week. 
Breakfasts,  with  ten  or  coffc«,  bread  and  butter  -       -       •       -       -    2    0 
Dinners,  without  beer       .--------26 

Teas *-.-.l6 

Sopperg,  bread  and  cheese  or  batter  aad  coflee  -        -        -       -       -    1    0 

The  Needlewomen's  Home  is  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  Here,  in  big 
front  rooms,  furnished  with  long,  narrow  benches  and  tables,  are  women 
seated  in  rows,  wan,  haggard,  untidy,  pale  with  watching,  bent  with  sewing, 
stupefied  by  a  long,  sad  life  of  laboiu".  It  was  tea-time  as  we  got  there, 
and  from  a  door  on  the  landing  issued  a  file  of  grey  women,  with  soiled 
clothes  and  weary,  pinched  laces.  They  passed  me,  and  went  down,  one 
by  one^  to  the  kitchens  below — dull,  old,  for  the  most  part  careless — ^tired 
out,  BO  it  seemed  to  me.  A  lady  wlio  had  come  to  see  the  house  made 
Rome  little  joke  to  one  dishevelled  old  woman,  decked  out  with  some  black 
and  ghastly  finery.  The  old  creature  brightened  up  in  an  instant,  and 
went  downstairs  laughing,  and  one  or  two  other  poor  ghosts  laughed 
a  little  too*  This  was  no  hard- task  shop  in  which  we  were.  We  had  not 
come  to  be  made  melancholy,  but  to  see  how  much  help,  comfort,  assiatr- 
ance  was  to  be  found  in  this  gloomy  old  house  of  call  for  needlewomen { 
only,  somehow,  what  these  poor  women  prized  so  greatly  seemed  to  us  so 
scant  a  measure — their  privileges  such  sad  ones,  so  it  seemed  to  ua — 
that  I  am  afraid  we  came  away  thinking  more  of  their  HI  tHan  of  their 
^ood  fortune. 
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Only  a  few  workers  were  left  in  the  room  out  of  wliich  the  dismal 
little  procession  had  filed.  One  deformed  woman  I  saw  stitching  still,  bnt 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  rub  her  eyds.  Another  old  woman  was 
at  work  upon  a  shirt-firont.  I  asked  her  how  much  she  earned  in  a  day, 
but  she  would  not  ans¥rer — udd  she  didn't  know.  I  asked  her  if  she 
earned  lesa  before  she  came ;  but  she  still  shook  her  head,  and  said  she 
could  not  tell  me,  and  folded  up  her  shirt  and  went  away.  Anodier  brisk 
old  lady  was  much  more  communicative ;  she  took  off  her  spectacles,  put 
down  some  fine  stitching,  and  quite  good-naturedly  told  us  anything  we 
wanted  to  know. 

"  Bless  you,"  says  she,  "  I  have  not  been  used  to  this  all  my  life ; 
Fve  had  a  house  and  servants  of  my  own  in  my  time.  So  has  Mrs.  Gunter. 
Oh,  she  is  gone  to  her  tea;  but  she  sits  the  third  from  the  window 
there.  I  earn  a  good  bit ;  and  so  I  did  before  I  came  here,  but  I  worked 
harder." 

**  At  what  time  used  you  to  begin  ?  "  asked  my  friend. 

"  At  six,  mum,"  says  the  old  lady,  quite  cheerful.  "  By  going  on 
regular  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night,  I  could  earn  about 
two  shillings ;  and  so  I  can  here." 

"  But  you  know  you  are  one  of  our  very  best  hands,  Mrs. ,"  says 

the  matron. 

Mrs. looks  quite  pleased,  and  assents. 

"  This  is  very  comfortable,"  she  goes  on.  "  We  only  work  firom  nine 
to  eight ;  we  get  plenty  of  light  and  fire,  and  a  little  company  to  cheer  one 
up  a  bit." 

"  Does  not  the  fine  working  make  your  eyes  ache  ?  "  asks  the  lady. 

**  Dear  me,  no,"  cries  Mrs. .     "  Why,  that  old  lady  there  in  the 

comer,  she  is  past  seventy,  and  never  wore  Bpcctacles.  I  should  just  like 
you  to  see  some  of  her  stitching." 

"  Mrs.  Gunter,  would  you  kindly  let  us  see  your  work?"  asks  the  good- 
natured  matron. 

"  Fm  not  Mrs.  Gimter,"  says  the  old  woman,  very  tartly,  and  looks  up 
suddenly,  with  a  pair  of  bright  brown  twinkling  eyes.  Just  to  think  of 
their  twinkling  so  brightly  through  seventy  toilsome  years  I 

"  Fm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  matron,  kindly,  and  then 
turning  to  us,  adds,  "  this  good  lady  not  only  keeps  herself  by  her  work, 
but  supports  a  bedridden  sister.     Is  it  not  so,  ma'am  7" 

"  Well,  I  do,  perhaps,  partly,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  She  can't 
help  herself  fnuch,  poor  thing ;  she  is  crippled  in  the  hands ;  some  of  her 
fmgers  are  drawed  together  hke."  The  fact  being,  that  the  good,  bright- 
eyed  old  creature  did. support  her  sister,  but  did  not  care  to  get  the  credit 
of  it. 

Our  first  acquaintance  had  gone  to  tea  by  this  time,  and  now  the 
friendly  matron  began  to  tell  us  about  the  place.  It  was  opened  by 
Miss  Barlec  some  time  ago:  I  cannot  quite  remember  how  many  hundred 
needlewomen  have  worked  there  since.     There  were  about  fifly  in  the 
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/ 
houae  ihe  day  we  went ;  aome  of  them  upstairs  sewiog  at  government 
ahirtfl  and  jadcets,  for  which  Miss  Barlee  haa  obtained  a  contract ;  others 
busy  at  ladies'  work,  and  the  shirt-makers  down  below.  By  coming  to 
this  house,  the  women  get  constant  and  certain  omnloTment,  thread, 
needles,  light,  firing,  and  tea,  for  which  they  pay  a  penny  in  the  shilling ; 
bread  and  sugar  they  hiive  to  find  themselyes.  They  earn  from  la.  to  2«. 
for  their  ten  or  eleven  hours,  and  I  need  not  count  up  the  advantages  of 
light,  spacious  work-rooms,  and  company,  instead  of  cold,  darkness^  and 
solitude.  My  friend  was  telling  me  of  a  girl  who  waa  found  working  in  a 
garret  by  the  light  of  a  piece  of  twisted  piper,  as  she  had  no  money  to 
buy  a  candle,  and  of  another  who  came  to  this  plaoe.  to  beg  for  work, 
and  when  it  was  given  to  her,  asked  if  she  might  be  allowed  a  penny  in 
advance  to  buy  some  bread,  as  she  was  so  weak  for  want  of  food,  that  she 
could  not  hold  her  needle.  The  ladies  here  do  not  only  give  work  and 
money,  they  go  to  the  women  at  their  own  homes,  and  if  they  miss  them 
from  the  house,  look  after  them  and  give  them  help  if  they  want  it.  They 
also  distribute  ooal  tickets  and  soup  tickets  in  the  winter  and  at  Chnstmas* 
This  year,  a  great  dinner  was  given,  witli  speechea,  and  plum-budding 
and  roast  beef,  to  which  scores  of  gae&ta  sat  down-^-gueats,  to  whom  at 
last  a  holiday  had  come  in  all  the  years. 

The  matron,  whom  wc  made  friends  with,  who  is  a  most  kind  and 
cheerful  person,  told  us,  also,  how  much  better  paid  th6  Woman  are  here 
than  in  shops,  where  all  the  work  goes  through  the  hands  of  eontmotors. 
They  would  never  have  time,  she  said,  to  give  out  one  half-dozen  hand- 
kerchiefs here,  another  there,  or  pillow-cases,  or  whatever  it  may  be; 
to  look  afler  so  many  stray  women,  and  make  sure  that  none  of  tlieir 
goods  are  pawned,  or  stolen,  or  made  away  with.  That  is  why  they 
engage  contractors  who  do  all  this,  and  give  good  security. 

<^  And  these  are  the  wretches  who  grind  and  screw  the  poor  creatures,'* 
cries  sentimental  indignation. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  /  was  a  contractor,"  says  the  kind  matron.  "  Of 
course  I  li&d  to  live.  I  was  very,  very  sorry  for  the  poor  things.  I  hired 
a  room  for  them,  where  I  had  twenty  or  thirty  at  work ;  I  helped  them  aa 
much  as  I  could ;  but  it  made  my  heart  ache  often.  At  last  one  of  my 
worke]*s  came  to  me,  and  told  me  of  this  place.  She  had  heard  of  it  from  a 
missionary,  and  so,  finally,  I  came  to  be  matron,  and  look  afler  them  all." 

She  also  told  us  that  where  they  earn  ten  or  twelve  shillings  here, 
they  could  only  get  eight  or  nine  elsewhere,  out  of  which  they  have  to 
find  their  thread.  "They  are  sad  rovers  though,"  she  added;  "they 
think  they  have  heard  of  something  better  and  off  they  go."  Perhaps  it 
is  a  sliilling  a-day  making  up  net  cuffs  for  aome  shop  in  Oxford  Street; 
but  the  net  is  worked  up  in  a  week,  the  shop  does  not  want  them  any 
more,  and  they  are  glad  enough  to  come  back  to  the  quiet  old  house 
again. 

It  seems  the  most  practical,  the  most  useful  and  friendly  of  places,  a 
thoroughly  work-a-day  useable  tool  fi)r  helping  the  greatest  number  most 
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effectually,  and  at  the  least  cost.  If  funds  are  forthcoming,  Miss  Barlce 
is  prepared  to  establish  twelve  branches  in  different  parts  of  London. 
This  house  is  at  No.  2Gy  Lamb's  Conduit  Street.  Persons  wanting  work 
done,  and  wanting  to  help  the  worken,  hare  only  got  to  send  it  here ;  and 
I  do  not  know  why  these  persons  should  not  be  shopkeepers  as  well  as 
buyers,  and  why  the  one  and  the  other  should  not  be  sorry  for,  and  eager 
to  help,  women  seeking  so  weaiily  their  scanty  portion  of  the  bread 
of  life. 

They  seek  it  wearily,  but  it  is  to  be  found.  By  roadsides,  in  arid 
places,  springing  up  among  the  thorns  and  stones.  Patient  eyen  can  sec 
it,  honest  hands  may  gather ;  good  measiure,  now  and  then  pressed  down 
and  overdowiug.  Only  poor  women's  hands  are  bruised  by  the  Btones 
sometimes,  and  torn  by  the  thorns. 

I  seem  to  have  been  wandering  all  about  London,  in  and  out  by 
Coram  Street,  LamVs  Conduit  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  have  driilcd 
away  ever  so  far  from  the  spinsters  in  whose  company  I  began  my  paper. 
But  is  it  so?  I  think  it  is  they  who  have  been  chiefly  at  work, 
and  taking  us  along  with  them  all  this  time ;  I  think  it  is  mostly  to  their 
kindly  sympathy  and  honest  endeavours  that  these  pkces  owe  their 
existence — these,  only  a  few  among  a  hundred  which  are  springing  up  in 
every  direction : — springing  up,  helpful,  forbearing,  kindly  of  deed,  of 
word,  gentle  of  ministration,  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring,  troublous  city. 
Somehow  grief,  and  shame,  and  pain,  seem  to  bring  down  at  times 
consolation,  pity,  love,  as  a  sort  of  consequence. 
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That  was  not  a  bad  idea  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  boy^s,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  what  health  was,  replied,  ''  It  is  pleasant  life.''  Or,  we  may  say,  it 
is  life  itself  being  pleasant.  For  that  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  life 
with  many  pleasures.  Pleasures  cannot  make  it:  neither  the  grosser 
ones  of  sensed—delicate  food,  rich  wines,  luxurious  couches ;  nor  the  more 
refined  delights  of  music,  pictures,  lovely  scenery,  nor  the  sweet  charms 
of  poetry,  nor  prouder  joy  of  intellectual  toil.  These  may  one  and  all  of 
them  pall  on  the  deadened  sensibility,  or  jar  on  the  over-exdted  nerves. 
For  pleasant  life,  health,  if  it  is  not  the  thing  itself,  is  at  least  the  first 
and  great  condition. 

And  not  for  pleasant  life  only,  but  oflen  for  usefbl  or  amiable  life. 
How  much  of  the  social  unhappiness  of  men  arises  firom  deranged 
system  or  disordered  brain,  perhaps  we  shall  never  know  until  that 
paradise  to  which  all  such  things  were  strangers  is  restored ;  but  we  know 
that  a  large  part  of  our  social  grievances  has  its  root  in  nothing  else. 
How  to  keep  ourselves  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  so  as  to  be  always  fit 
for  work  and  ready  for  enjoyment — to  preserve  unbroken  that  keen  sense 
of  life  which  makes  it  a  luxury  to  draw  our  breath,  that  exhilarating 
feeling  of  self-command  which  makes  toil  a  pleasure,  and  is  itself  a  sure 
augury  of  success,  is  a  problem  we  should  all  be  glad  to  solve.  Without 
going  so  far  as  the  physician  who  maintained  that  a  man's  theological 
opinions  depended  on  the  state  of  his  liver,  we  yet  know  very  well  how 
our  feelings  vary  with  our  bodily  condition,  how  dismal  the  world  looks 
during  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  what  a  host  of  evils  will  disappear  as  the 
abused  stomach  regains  its  tone.  Even  in  a  money  point  of  view  to  be 
always  "  in  condition  "  would  be  equal,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  to  a 
considerable  addition  to  their  fortunes ;  work  would  go  twice  as  fiur,  afid 
quarrels  would  be  but  half  as  firequent.  I  have  heard  it  argued,  indeed, 
that  la^vyers  have  quite  as  large  an  interest  in  the  ill-health  of  mankind 
as  doctors. 

But  health,  like  virtue,  seems  more  easy  to  admire  than  to  achieve. 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  virtue  of  the  body,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  com- 
pliance with  a  system  of  rigid  rules,  and  a  life  of  scrupulous  exactitude  ? 
No.  Its  presci-vation  involves  no  such  sacrifice,  cannot  be  purchased, 
indeed,  at  any  such  price.  Health  is  no  more  a  thing  of  rules  and 
systems  than  life  is,  or  joy ;  or  that  highest  thing  which  exists  on  earth, 
the  goodness  of  a  true  Christian  man,  flowing  warm  from  his  heart, 
eflbrtless  and  unconscious.  No  man  is  truly  happy  who  is  thinking  of 
his  happiness;  so  no  man  is  truly  healthy  who  is  thinking  about  his 
health.     Happiness,  goodness,  health — all  are  of  one  kin ;  all  consist  in 
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the  full  outpouring  and  interflowing  of  our  life  with  that  which  is  around 
us.  One  word  might  almost  define  them  all,  and  that  word  is — 83rmpathy. 
A  roan  is  happj  when  his  heart  bounds  to  another*s  joy,  or  thrills  with  pity 
for  sorrows  which  his  hand  relieves,  or  his  affection  heals.  He  is  good 
when  his  soul  lies  open  to  his  Maker,  and  his  desires  find  their  fulfilment 
in  the  Eternal  Will.  He  is  healthy  when  his  body  is  in  harmony  with  the 
ceaseless  activities  of  nature ;  when  his  blood  is  warm  with  the  soft  kiss 
of  air,  his  muscles  vigorous  with  hearty  toil,  his  brain  fertile  in  wise  and 
earnest  thoughts,  his  heart  glowing  with  generous  purposes.  When 
a  man  lives  most  out  of  himself,  then  does  he  most  truly  live.  Health  is 
a  thing  of  fireedom ;  it  exists  in  ceaseless  adaptation  to  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  nature— ever  the  same,  yet  ever  new.  This  is,  in  a  great  part, 
the  secret  of  its  pleasantness.  Health  knows  no  monotony.  The  ever- 
varying  influences  of  the  boundless  world  enter  into  it,  and  mould  it  to 
their  sway.  The  invisible  forces  which  regulate  the  grand  rhythm  of  the 
universal  order,  sweep  through  it,  and  draw  forth  each  its  own  melody. 
The  living  body  should  thrill  with  every  thrill  of  the  wide  earth,  as  the 
aspen  leaf  trembles  in  the  tremtdous  air.  Its  perfectness  lies  in  its  con- 
tinual change.  Health  cannot  be  a  thing  of  rules,  because  it  is  bound  by 
laws. 

A  certain  fiither  of  the  Church  said  to  one  who  asked  of  him  rules  for 
living,  '<  Love,  and  then  do  what  you  like."  So  it  might  almost  be  said 
to  any  one  inquiring  how  to  be  healthy,  "  Understand^  and  then  do  what 
you  Uke."  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  men  in  certain  states  of  society  to 
fulfil  most  of  the  laws  of  health — which  are  very  simple — ^without  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Circumstances  enforce  upon  them  fresh  air, 
exercise,  natural  rest,  temperance,  quietude  of  mind.  But  under  any 
conditions  these  cases  are  not  numerous,  and  in  these  days  they  are  very 
few  indeed.  The  time  for  en  unconscious  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  health 
is  practically  past.  We  must  either  know  or  suffer.  For  not  a  few  of 
the  very  refinements  and  advantages  of  modem  life  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  interfere  with  the  conditions  necessary  to  health,  unless  precautions  are 
taken :  gas,  for  example,  especially  as  introduced  into  dwelling-houses ; 
papered  rooms,  of  which  the  walls  are  thick  with  arsenic;  even  the 
system  of  drainage  itself.  Things  that  subserve  our  comfort  or  our 
pleasure  may  imsuspectedly  undermine  our  well-being,  unless  we  know 
the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  and  are  ever  ready  to  apply  them  to 
circumstances  as  they  arise. 

Fortimately,  as  has  been  said,  the  principles  of  health  are  very  simple. 
As  there  is  nothing  else  which  is  better  worth  knowing,  so  there  ia 
scarcely  anything  which  it  is  easier  to  know.  And  this  is  especially  the 
case  if  they  are  looked  at  in  a  common-sense  way,  and  traced  to  their 
grounds.  That  air,  exercise,  plenty  of  good  food,  but  not  too  much, 
Bufiicient  sleep,  but  without  sloth,  temperance,  cleanliness,  freedom  from 
anxiety,  are  the  great  means  of  health,  is  known  to  almost  all.  But  this 
is  not  enough,  unless  the  reason  be  also  known.     Without  that,  no  hearty 
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ipplicatibn  even  6f  remembered  tmtha  can  be  expected,  and  the  siinpleat 
principles  will  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Beaides,  under 
press  of  business,  or  temptations  from  pleaaure,  there  ariaes  a  constant 
tendency  to  question  facta  which  are  known  only  empiricallj,  or  accepted 
only  on  authority.  We  doubt  whether  the  principle  is  quite  certain,  or 
the  practice  so  yery  necessaiy.  To  make  them  of  their  Aill  value  to  us 
we  ought  to  know  the  reason  of  the  laws  of  health.  ^ 

Happily  this  is  for  the  most  part  quite  within  our  power.     The  root 

•  which  the  main  principles  of  Hygiene  possess  in  nature,  and  the  manner 

in  which  they  exemplify  the  operation  of  universal  laws,  are  capable  of 

an  exhibition  as  beautiful  and  satisfactory  as  the  principles  themselves 

are  practically  important.     But  we  must  begin  fiur  enough  baok. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  quietly  we  take  our  life  ;  how  much  a 
matter  of  course  it  seems  to  us  that  we  have  all  the  Acuities  that  wc 
posRGSB — ^the  capacity  of  motion,  of  feeling,  of  thought,  of  executing  our 
designs.  All  these  things  wc  do  so  naturally,  as  it  were  so  spontaneously, 
and  by  our  own  immediate  power,  that  the  elaborate  meehaninn  by  which 
they  are  accomplished  quite  escapes  our  thoughts.  In  these  days,  when 
a  certain  knowledge  of  the  animal  structure  is  so  widely  spread,  we  can 
all  of  us  enter  somewhat  into  the  feelings  of  astonishment  and  admiration 
which  must  have  filled  the  minds  of  the' first  anatomists,  as  this  wondrous 
structure  revealed  itself  in  ever-increasing  complexity  abd  beauty  to  their 
gaze.  Of  these  feelings,  indeed,  physiology  still  bears,  almost  to« 
strongly,  the  impress.  The  wonder  and  admiration  have  been  so  great, 
as  to  keep  too  much  in  check  the  search  afler  causes.  But  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  as  they  must  have  done  (though  leas  able  than  we  are  to  give 
more  than  a  very  general  answer  to  the  question)  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  vast  apparatus,  of  muscle,  nerve,  and  gland  ?  Why  was  this 
artful  mechanism  planned,  this  liberal  profusion  of  contrivances  pre- 
pared ?  The  reply  is  obvious — this  perfectly  appointed  body,  which  we 
each  inhabit,  is  the  proof  that  we  are  not  the  possessors  of  that  indepen- 
dent power  of  which  we  seem  so  conscious.  The  investigation  of  our 
.  own  structure  teaches  us  that  we  truly  employ  forces  from  without, 
when  we  seem  to  act  by  the  mere  exertion  of  our  will.  The  living  frame 
is  a  machine  for  placing  under  our  control,  and  at  our  use,  the  powers  of 
<  nature.     So  far  as  our  body  is  concerned,  we  live  and  act  by  them. 

The  laws  of  health,  therefore,  are  simply  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is 
the  principle  on  which  the  intelligent  management  of  the  body  rests. 
Our  powers,  being  nature's  powers,  are  subjected  to  the  same  conditions 
which  pervade  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  follows,  also,  that  in  order  to  understand  the  requisites  for  health, 
we  must  not  confine  our  study  to  life  alone.  The  conditions  on  which  it 
depends  are  in  some  respects  expressed  more  simply,  and  may  be  moi*e 
easily  read,  in  familiar  objects  around  us,  than  in  the  hidden  and  complex 
mechanism  within.  In  that  which  we  ol»erve  without,  wo  may  discover 
dtentimeB  what  seems  like  an  unravelling  of  the  close* woven  web  of  life. 
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Nature  ifl  full  of  actitily.  Every  particle  of  dust  is  the  seat  of  subtle 
and  mysterious  powers.  From  the  gravity  which  binds  worlds  together, 
to  the  cohesive  force  which  moulds  the  crystal — ^from  the  vast  orbit  in 
which  the  sun  travels  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  a  second,  and  which  gives 
OS  yet  no  indication  of  its  curve,  to  the  minute  pulsation  which  conveys 
his  beams  into  Vemotest  space— ^ere  exists,  throughont,  an  unbroken  chain 
of  action.  Forces  are  operating  everywhere,  either  in  constant  energy 
or  intermittent  violence,  by  silent  insensible  influences,  such  as  those  by 
which  light  engraves  a  picture,  though  our  eyes  may  not  discern  it,  on 
every  object  upon  which  it  falls,  or  in  sudden  outbursts,  like  the  volcano 
or  the  storm.  The  earth  is  a  magnet;  electric  streams  circulate  con- 
tinually across  its  surface ;  by  marvellous  affinities  its  constituent  elements 
call  to  each  other  and  they  come.  Given  the  problem,  therefore,  to  pro- 
vide for  man,  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  a  body  full  of  activity,  dowered 
with  capability  to  respond  to  nature's  infinite  appeal,  and  fit  to  be  the 
organ  of  his  will,  and  we  see  that  the  means  are  at  hand.  Here  is 
matter,  rich  to  overflowing  with  forces  ready  to  be  placed  at  his  command. 
How  should  the  body  then  be  made  ?  of  all  this  vast  array  of  powers, 
which  should  be  chosen  for  man*s  service  ? 

It  were  hard  to  have  answered,  ere  the  work  was  done ;  but  we  know 
which  was  chosen,  and  can  recognize  in  some  d^ree  the  wisdom  which 
the  choice  reveals.  The  force  of  chemical  affinity  was  raised  to  this 
dignity,  to  be  the  minister  of  man ;  it  is  made  the  agent  in  the  realization 
of  his  purposes,  the  fuIfiUer  of  his  will.  For  the  power  of  the  body 
arises  simply  from  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  within  it ;  its 
life  consists  in  the  presence  of  the  conditions  which  those  chemical 
changes  demand;  and  its  health  is  in  the  perfectness  with  which 
those  conditions  are  maintained,  and  those  changes  carried  on  and 
regulated. 

At  once,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  laws  of  health.  They  are  all 
sunmied  up  in  tliis : — to  provide  for  the  due  maintenance,  and  the  un- 
hindered performance,  of  the  chemical  changes  on  which  the  activity  of 
the  body  depends.  To  do  that  is  to  ensure,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  power, 
tlie  perfection  of  our  instrument;  to  fail  in  it  is  to  incur  inevitable  loss. 
Life  has  no  exemptions,  is  trt'ated  with  no  favour.  We  can  no  more  live 
with  the  conditions  of  chemical  change  within  our  bodies  wanting  or 
deranged,  than  we  can  fire  a  cannon  with  damp  gunpowder,  or  with  none. 

I  have  said  we  can  discern  reasons  why  chemical  affinity  was  chosen 
as  the  physical  power  for  man  to  wield.  We  can  see  its  eminent  and 
perfect  adaptation  to  that  purpose.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  arguments 
of  this  kind  have  something  of  a  vicious  circle  about  them.  They 
amount  to  little  more,  at  last,  than  that  effects  follow  from  reasonable 
causes,  and  do  not  take  place  in  a  manner  in-ational  or  impossible.  Yet 
it  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  trace  such  relations,  and  the  moral 
value  of  the  process  may  outweigh  its  logical  defects.  Premising,  then, 
that  we  do  not  know,  as  yet,  what  chemical  affinity  is,  and  have  very  few 
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hints  as  to  the  causes  on  which  it  may  depend — ^premising  this,  it  is 
evident  that  matter  with  chemical  tcndenciesi,  sach  as  we  know  it  to 
possess,  is  a  material  exquisitely  adapted  to  constitute  a  living  body. 
What  is  wanted  in  such  a  body  7  The  chief  demands  are,  clearly,  that  it 
should  be  instinct  throughout  with  a  capacity  for  moving ;  that  it  should 
be  quick  to  respond  to  a  stimulus,  from  whatever  source  applied,  whether 
external  or  internal ;  that,  while  retaining  its  form  and  structure  unim- 
paired, it  should  be  capable  of  manifesting  force  in  any  variety  of  modes, 
so  that,  within  the  bounds  of  the  reasonable  desires  of  man,  the  will 
should  but  need  to  speak,  and  the  act  should  follow  ;  and  lastly,  that 
it  should  have  power  of  self-maintenance  and  repair. 

All  these  things  are  provided  for  in  tlie  chemical  affinities  of  matter. 
Elements  endowed  with  this  power,  when  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other,  unite  with  the  manifestation  of  a  force  which  is  perfectly  enormous 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  mixed  together,  and 
subjected  to  an  electric  spark,  unite  in  water  with  a  loud  explosion  ; 
and  Professor  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  force  which  holds  together  a 
single  drop  of  water  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  powerful  flash  of  lightning. 
The  explosive  gases  which  cause  such  fearful  calamifeieB  in  our  coal-mines 
exhibit  the  power  of  chemical  affinity.  Engineers  have  recourse  to  it 
whenever  they  wish  to  bring  to  bear  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
force.  But  it  can  also  be  as  gentle  as  it  is  mighty,  and  not  least  mighty 
when  it  is  most  gentle.  It  reminds  us,  though  only  to  show  how  poorly 
man*s  work  compares  with  nature,  of  the  steam  hammer  crushing  iron 
bars  one  minute,  and  cracking  nuts  the  next.  Advancing  with  noiseless 
step,  chemical  affinity  eats  away  the  stone  of  our  public  buildings,  and  by 
like  action  on  the  mountain  rock,  it  changes  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  It 
is  mighty — and  weak,  yet  insuperable  in  its  weakness ;  it  is  all-pervading, 
present  in  every  place,  and  penetrating  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  every 
body.  It  may  be  brought  into  play  by  the  slightest  stimulus,  as  in 
fulminating  powders  which  the  touch  of  a  feather  will  explode,  or  may 
remain  passive  amid  incessant  change. 

A  body  constructed  out  of  elements  thus  endowed,  is  evidently  suited 
to  become  the  organ  of  a  being  with  wants  and  desires  such  as  man's. 
There  is  provision  alike  for  the  exertion  of  that  sudden  force  which  our 
more  energetic  actions  demand,  and  for  the  gentle  and  continuous  processes 
of  secretion  or  of  growth.  It  is  only  necessary  that  these  powers  should 
be  taken  due  advantage  of.     And  in  the  living  body  this  is  done ;  the 

♦  Very  few;  but  not  quite  none.  We  see  "chemical  aflRnity"  eyidently  imparted 
to  certain  bodies  by  the  action  of  yarious  forces — light  and  electricity,  for  instance. 
The  conversion  of  the  chemically  passive  common  fonn  of  oxygen  into  the  chemicallj 
active  osone,  by  subjecting  the  former  to  electric  shocks,  is  a  notable  instance. 
Another  is  the  case  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  which  when  mixed  in  the  dark  remain 
separate,  but  after  light  has  ftdlen  on  them  for  a  time  unite  into  hydrochloric  acid. 
But  in  tracing  the  part  pUyed  by  chemical  affinity  in  life,  we  take  it  up  as  ezistiDg  in 
nature,  without  asking  its  origin* 
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elements  are  brought  together  in  that  state  in  which  their  powers  are 
active,  and  available  for  use.  They  are  grouped  in  modes  in  which  their 
affinities  are  unsatisfied,  so  that  thej  tend  to  combine  afresh.  It  is  no 
otherwise  than  as  the  volunteer  charges  his  rifie  with  elements  which  tend 
to  reoombine,  and  which  can  satisfy  their  affinities  only  in  the  formation 
of  new  compounds.  Such  elements,  whether  within  the  body  or  out  of 
it,  will  give  forth  their  force  upon  demand. 

And  chemical  affinity  is  the  more  perfect  as  the  instrument  of  life, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  its  seat  in  every  particle.  Thus  the  body  is  not  a 
passive  mechanism  wielded  by  forces  from  without,  but  one  active  in 
itself,  and  in  every  part.  It  is  like  an  army,  which  also  is  a  whole,  or 
unit,  animated  by  one  will,  but  each  constituent  "  atom  '*  of  which  is  a 
living  agent,  and  joins  his  individual  forces  to  the  rest.  This  it  is  which 
in  great  part  causes  the  striking  contrast  between  the  living  organism 
and  any  mechanical  contrivance.  The  latter  is  a  passive  mass,  containing, 
or  moved  by,  extraneous  agencies ;  th^  former  is  active  throughout,  and 
its  entire  substance  contributes  to  its  force. 

But  only  a  limited  use  of  chemical  power  is  made  for  the  purposes  of 
life.  By  no  means  is  the  whole  range  of  the  affinities  which  connect  the 
various  elements  brought  into  play.  The  activity  of  the  body  is  made  to 
depend,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  see,  almost  wholly  upon  one  process,  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  its  substance.  An  animal,  physically  considered, 
is  mainly  a  great  oxidizing  apparatus.  By  tiie  incessant  performance  of 
this  process  the  living  frame  becomes  full  of  power,  which  is  manifested 
in  the  various  modes  familiar  to  our  experience.  Thus,  to  think  rightly 
of  organic  bodies,  they  should  be  regarded  rather  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  action  than  of  their  substance ;  rather  as  processes  than  as  things. 
"  The  flame  of  life,''  we  say,  and  with  a  wonderful  truthfulness ;  there  is 
hardly  one  point  in  relation  to  the  bodily  life  which  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
does  not  illustrate.  For  what  is  such  a  flame  ?  Does  it  not  consist  in 
— is  it  not  wholly  constituted  by — the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  oil  ?  It 
is  an  action  rather  than  a  thing.  Definite  as  is  its  form,  it  is  not  a  **  sub- 
stance,'' but  a  state  of  burning.  Its  particles  are  never  the  same  for  two 
successive  moments ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  make  up  the  oil 
pass  into  it,  imdergo  a  change  (giving  off  therein  their  latent  force),  and 
pass  ofi*  again.  The  flame  is  a  permanent  condition  of  continually  changing 
materials.  In  this  it  is  wonderfully  like  ourselves — I  mean  like  the 
bodies  in  which  we  dwell.  They  also  are  permanent  conditions  merely, 
impressed  on  ever-changing  materials.  We  live  and  act  in  a  constant 
burning.  The  materials  we  consume  as  food,  passing  into  us,  undergo  a 
change  (giving  off*  therein  their  latent  force),  and  again  pass  off.  The 
matter  has  come  and  gone,  the  body  remains.  That  is  a  state,  an  active 
state,  a  process  carried  on  within  fixed  limits,  and  in  a  definite  form — it 
is  a  flame. 

Some  other  natural  objects  place  the  same  conception  before  lis  in  a 
form  still  more  simple,  I  never  sec  one  of  those  sx^iral  pillars  of  dust 
VOL.  m. — NO.  15.  VI. 
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whicli,  like  a  mimic  simoom,  msh  along  the  roftd  npon  a  windy  day, 
witlioiit  thinking,  "there  ia  an  image  of  life."  Duat  and  a  breath! 
Observe  how  the  apparent  "  pillar "  ig  but  a  condition,  an  active  con- 
dition, of  the  particlea  of  dust,  and  those  particles  contimially  changing. 
The  form  deponds  npon  the  incessant  movement.  The  heavy  sand  tloata 
on  the  impalpable  air  while  it  partakes  its  motion ;  let  tJi&t  cease  and  it 
fallft.  So  the  dull  clods  of  the  field,  smitten  by  force,  take  wings  and 
soar  into  life,  partake  for  a  time  its  rapid  course,  and  then,  the  force 
exhausted,  faU  back  into  their  former  8tate,  a  whirL  A  llux,  maintained 
by  forcea  from  without,  and  ceasing  when  they  are  withdrawn; — ^that  is 
our  life. 

Nor  filiould  we  object  to  ilhifltrations  such  as  these  of  sand-piilard  or  of 
flamed,  that  Lhey  are  of  simple  form  and  yielding  substance,  or  that  they 
involve  a  rapid,  unintermittent,  and,  as  it  were,  violent  action  to  main- 
tain them.  Forma  as  simple  are  seen  in  the  first  grades  of  vegetable  or 
of  animal  life ;  forma  more  simple,  indeed,  mere  cells  or  sbapeless  masses, 
of  which  we  can  only  say,  they  live.  Many  conditions  have  conspired  to 
mould  the  frame  of  the  more  developed  races.  Nor  does  the  firmer 
texture  of  the  living  organism  than  of  the  Jlame,  imply  a  leas  degree  of 
transience  in  the  one  than  in  the  otiier.  Gases  and  a  little  solid  matter  in 
a  state  of  oxidation  conatitute  the  ilame ;  gases  and  a  little  solid  matter  in 
a  state  of  oxidation  constitute  tlie  body.  The  mode  only  is  different :  the 
flame  is  gaseous,  the  body  semi-solid ;  fhe  one  is  to  the  other  as  vapour 
is  to  water.  And  if  we  contrast  the  fierceness  of  the  flame  with  the  mild 
and  almost  insensible  processes  of  life,  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  there  is  any  such  difference  as  there  appears  to  be.  Life  may  be 
like  a  flame  diffused,  and  each  particular  combination  as  energetic  in  ihe 
most  delicate  structure  of  the  body  as  in  the  sevenfold  heated  furnace. 
One  thing  is  certain,  the  force  resulting  is  at  least  as  great. 

But  there  s  rises  a  question  which  must  be  discussed  before  we  can  go 
any  farther,  What  is  the  difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead  body? 
Chemical  actions  take  place  in  the  latter ;  it  is,  indeed,  given  over  to  the 
control  of  the  chemical  forces,  and  perishes  by  their  operation*  How  is 
this,  if  it-s  life  consists  in  the  use  of  the  chemical  powers  ? 

There  is  apparently  separated  from  the  body,  wlien  it  dies,  something 
j^hich  it  previously  possessed ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  foundation 
the  idea  that  has  been  entertained  of  life,  as  something  existing  apart 
om  the  other  physical  powers,  and  capable  of  being  added  to,  or  with- 
drawn from,  an  oi^ganism,  without  any  other  immediate  chaoge.  But  if 
we  look  more  closely  into  the  facts,  we  see  that  the  appearance  tends  to 
deceive  us  here.  The  body  is  not  dead  when,  as  we  say,  the  breath  leaves 
it  It  ceases,  indeed,  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  but  that  is  only 
because  its  integrity,  as  a  mechanism  of  mutually  related  parts,  is 
destroyed.  It  is  dead  as  the  body  of  a  man,  not  dead  in  itself.  The 
life  is  in  each  portion  still,  more  or  less  completeJy ;  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that,  for  a  time,  the  beard  or  nails  will  grow,  the  limbs  move^  tho 
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gkmds  secrete  their  pecfuliar  flnids.  But  the  offices  which  the  yarious 
organs  perform  can  no  more  be  carried  out  in  ooncerti  either  through 
damage  inflicted  upon  one,  or  by  a  general  weakening  of  all;  and  accord- 
ingly the  actions  necessaiy  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  whole  cease  to  be 
effected.  The  body  first  breaks  down  as  a  machine,  and  then  only  dies  as 
a  body.  After  its  individual  or  active  life  has  ceased,  by  derangement 
of  the  requisite  adjustments,  the  life  that  pervades  every  part  gradually 
wears  out  and  ceases  for  want  of  support  and  renewal.*  The  function  of 
each  part  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  all;  and  when  one  utt^ly 
fails,  and  the  sooner  in  proportion  as  its  office  is  of  more  essential  use,  all 
gradually  decay.  Thus,  if  the  respiration  be  diminished  beyond  a  certain 
point  by  disease  within  the  lungs,  or  the  heart  become  unable  to  keep  up 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  body,  languishing  for  a  time,  ceases  at 
last  to  have  life  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  necessary  actions  of  the  other 
organs,  and  these  actions  cease.  The  frame  lies  motionless  and  insensible, 
and  decay  invades  it  unresbted.  It  is  thus  life  seems  suddenly  to  leave 
the  body.  The  actions  of  which  a  living  organism  is  the  seat  form  a 
continuous  chain;  like  a  circle,  they  begin  at  every  point;  each  is 
dependent  upon  every  other.  The  external  functions  of  moving  and  the 
like,  by  which  the  animal  exerts  its  will  and  provides  its  sustenance,  are 
maintained  by  the  minute  chemical  changes  which  take  place  within ; 
iheae  latter  changes  are  kept  up  only  by  means  of  the  external  functions, 
which  supply  the  food  or  air,  or  ensure  other  requisite  changes  of 
condition. 

We  come  back,  then,  to  oiu"  fundamental  conception  of  the  animal 
body;  that  it  is  essentially  a  state  of  action — of  chemical  change — in 
particles  of  matter,  dependent  chiefly  on  the  union  with  them  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  From  this  one  idea  wo  can  trace  the  use  and  the 
necessity  of  all  the  chief  functions  on  which  life  depends.  Food  must  be 
taken,  regularly  and  in  certain  .variable  quantities,  to  afford  the  materials 
in  which  this  change  may  go  on.  And  the  food  must  be  mainly  of  a 
certain  kind ;  it  must  consist  of  substances  with  which  oxygen  has  a 
tendency  to  unite,  that  is,  of  substances  which  are  prone  to  decompose. 
Matters  with  which  oxygen  is  already  combined  to  its  full  extent,  or 
which  do  not  readily  combine  with  that  element,  are  indeed  necessary  as 
food,  but  their  part,  though  essential,  is  subordinate.  The  mass  of  the 
food  must  consist  of  organic,  that  is,  of  animal  or  of  v^etable  substance. 

Again,  air  must  bo  inhaled ;  and  this  process  must  be  constant.  The 
absolute  necessity  of  a  contmuous  supply  of  air,  though  that  of  food  may 
be  taken  at  intervals,  or  even  interrupted  for  considerable  periods,  is 
easily  explained.      If  those  actions  within  the  body  which  the  oxygen 

*  The  former  of  these  is  termed  the  animal  life,  and  conriBts  in  the  functions  by 
which  the  creature  is  related  to  the  external  world,  and  especially  in  all  that  comes 
within  the  power  of  its  will :  the  latter  is  termed  the  organic  lift,  and  coniists  tf 
mmute  changes  taking  phice  within  the  organism.  At  the  instant  of  death  the  ammal 
life  only  ceases. 

n— % 
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niaintainii,  once  come  to  an  end  (except^  p^rliapsp  mniler  &ome  rery 
exceptional  conditions)|  the  life  h  gone.  Tlie  cliain,  Ireing  broken^  cannot 
be  again  united.  But  the  oxygen  must  be  auppUed  afreali  for  tbe 
consumption  of  eacb  four  or  five  seconds  (the  interval  at  which  an  adult 
man  or  woman  breathes  when  in  health  and  at  rest),  because  no  store  of 
it  can  be  retained,  as  in  the  case  of  food.  It  acts  immediately  it  comes 
into  relation  with  tlie  fitting  elenu^nts  of  the  body.  Its  influence  is  in 
iU  presence.  But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  renewal  of  the  air.  The  products  of  respiration  are  poisonous. 
The  particles  of  the  body  when  combined  with  oxygen  result  in  com- 
pounds which  are  incompatible  witli  vital  action :  they  clioke  it^  some- 
what  perLa|>s  as  iishes  choke  a  fiie^  and  hence  ilie  most  injurious  of 
these,  the  carbonic  acid,  is  caixied  off  immediately  by  the  returning 
breath.  And  further,  the  air  must  be  pure.  It  is  oxygen,  and  oxygen 
uncontamiiiatcd,  that  sustains  the  vital  change.  Air  loaded  with  the 
products  of  respiration,  or  of  artificial  hghts,  is  as  unfit  for  breathing  as 
dust  is  for  food ;  and  for  the  same  reascm  :  its  chemical  capacity  is  gone 
— its  affinities  have  produced  their  efiect.  Indeed,  it  is  far  worse.  Dust 
would  but  cheat  the  stomach,  affording  no  pabiihim  for  the  bkiod,  but 
leaving  uulundered  in  its  changes  whatever  of  wholesome  food  there 
might  remain  in  it.  Impure  air,  in  so  far  as  it  is  impure,  not  only 
contributes  nothing  to  the  life  of  tbe  body,  but  robs  it  of  what  life  it 
has,  and  directly  impedes  the  changes  which  it  should  sustain. 

And  not  only  muat  food  and  air  be  consumed,  but  the  processes  of 
Becretion  must  be  freely  carried  out.  By  these,  not  only  are  the  "  dead," 
or  chemically  iL%4ess,  materials  which  have  served  their  part  removed 
from  tlic  body,  but  changes  of  tlie  utmost  con&equence  are  effected  in 
the  blood,  raising  and  intensifying  its  vital  state.  The  chemical 
tendencies  within  the  body  are  exalted  by  llie  changes  which  attend 
the  casting  off  of  ita  worn-out  materials,  and  the  due  performance  of 
this  part  demands  the  two  next  essentials  for  a  healthy  life — exercise 
and  cleanliness.  From  active  labours  in  the  open  air,  from  the  freest  | 
possible  transudation  through  the  skin,  comes  Life,  and  with  it,  dteerful^^H 
ness,  energy,  and  peace.  ^H 

Lastly,  for  health  are  needed  pleasurable  activity  of  mind,  and 
freedom  from  depressing  cares.  The  mental  operations,  like  all  fsthers, 
are  connected  with  changes  in  the  material  of  the  body.  In  all  our 
consciousness  the  chemical  tendencies  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  come 
into  play,  and  thus  a  i^hain  of  action  h  set  up  which  extends  throughout 
the  system.  The  influence  of  these  brain-changes  is  felt  wherever  a 
nerve  travels,  and  modifies,  invigorates,  or  depraves  the  action  of  every 
part*  Experience  gives  ample  proof  of  this  fact  to  every  one,  as  in  the 
sudden  loss  of  appetite  a  piece  of  bad  news  will  cause,  or  in  the 
watering  of  the  mouth  excited  by  the  thought  of  food.  And  the  history 
of  disease  abounds  in  evidence  of  a  similar  kind :  hair  becoming  grey 
Xq  it  8ingh  night  from  sorrowi  milk  poisoning  an  infant  from  an  attack 
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of  passion  in  the  Lurse,  permanent  discoloration  of  the  skin  from  terror, 
are  among  the  instances  on  record. 

Happiness  is  a  requisite  for  health.  It  is  happy,  therefore,  that  this, 
at  least,  is  within  our  reach.  We  may  be  confined  to  close  and  narrow 
homes,  shut  up  in  cities,  and  cut  off  from  the  sweet  &ce  of  nature  and 
the  pure  breath  of  heaven ;  to  regulate  our  diet  may  not  be  in  our 
power ;  exhausted  by  sedentary  toil,  exercise  may  seem  almost  forbidden 
to  us,  and  baths  a  luxury  hardly  to  be  thought  of.  But  happiness  may  be 
ours:  for  it  lies  in  doing  good. 


i^he  §vowntd  at  §ietu 


Never  bronze  or  slab  of  stone 

May  their  sepulchre  denote; 
0*er  their  burial-place,  alone, 

Shall  the  shifUng  sea-weed  float 
Not  for  them  the  quiet  grave 

Underneath  the  daisied  turf; 
lliey  rest  below  the  restless  wave. 

They  sleep  below  the  sleepless  sur£ 
0*er  them  shall  the  waters  wrestle 

With  the  whirlwind  from  the  land, 
But  their  bones  will  only  nestle 

Closer  down  into  the  sand: 
And  for  ever  wind  and  surge, 

Ix)ud  or  Uw,  shall  be  their  dirge; 
And  each  idle  wave  that  breaks 

Henceforth  upon  any  shore. 
Shall  be  dearer  for  their  sakes, 

Shall  be  holy  evermore 

E.  H.  O, 
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Is  She  not   Insignificant? 

And  now  a  month  went  by  at  Framley  without  any  increase  of  comfort 
to  our  friends  there,  and  also  without  any  absolute  development  of  the 
ruin  which  had  been  daily  expected  at  the  parsonage.  Sundry  letters  had 
reached  Mr.  Robarts  from  various  personages  acting  in  the  Tozer  interest, 
all  of  which  he  referred  to  Mr.  Curling,  of  Barchester.  Some  of  these 
letters  contained  prayers  for  the  money,  pointing  out  how  an  innocent 
widow  lady  had  been  induced  to  invest  her  all  on  the  faith  of  Mr.  Robarts* 
name,  and  was  now  starving  in  a  garret,  with  her  three  children,  because 
Mr.  Robarts  would  not  make  good  his  own  undertakings.  But  the  majority 
of  them  were  filled  with  threats ;— only  two  days  longer  would  be  allowed 
and  then  the  sheriff^s  officers  would  be  enjoined  to  do  their  work ;  then 
one  day  of  grace  would  be  added,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  dogs 
of  war  would  be  unloosed.  These,  as  fast  as  they  came,  were  sent  to 
Mr.  Curling,  who  took  no  notice  of  them  individually,  but  continued  his 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  evil  day.  The  seoond  biQ  Mr.  Robarts  would 
take  up — such  was  Mr.  Curling's  proposition;  and  would  pay  by  two 
instalments  of  250/.  each,  the  first  in  two  months,  and  the  second  in  four. 
If  this  were  acceptable  to  the  Tozer  interest — weU ;  if  it  were  not,  the 
sheriff's  officers  must  do  their  worst  and  the  Toser  interest  must  look  for 
yrhat  it  could  get.  The  Tozer  interest  wotdd  not  dedare  itself  satisfied 
with  these  terms,  and  bo  the  matter  went  on.  During  which  the  roses 
faded  from  day  to  day  on  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Robarts,  as  under  such 
circumstances  may  eaedly  be  conceived. 

In  the  meantime  Lucy  still  remained  at  Hogglestock  and  had  there 
become  absolute  mistress  of  the  house.  Poor  Mrs.  Crawley  had  been  at 
death's  door ;  for  some  days  she  was  delirious,  and  afterwards  remained 
so  weak  as  to  be  almost  unconscious ;  but  now  the  worst  was  over  and 
Mr.  Crawley  had  been  informed,  that  as  far  as  human  judgment  might 
pronounce,  his  children  would  not  become  orphans  nor  would  he  become 
a  widower.  During  these  weeks  Lucy  had  not  once  been  home  nor  had 
she  seen  any  of  the  Framley  people.  "  Why  should  she  incur  the  risk  of 
conveying  infection  for  so  small  an  object  ?  "  as  she  herself  argued,  writing 
by  letters,  which  were  duly  fumigated  before  they  were  opened  at  the 
parsonage.  So  she  remained  at  Hogglestock,  and  the  Crawley  children, 
now  admitted  to  all  the  honours  of  the  nursery,  were  kept  at  Framley. 
They  were  kept  at  Framley,  although  it  was  expected  from  day  to  day 
that  the  beds  on  which  they  lay  would  be  seized  for  the  payment  of 
Mr.  Sowerby*s  debts. 
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Lucy,  as  I  have  said,  became  mistress  of  the  house  at  Hogglestock 
and  made  herself  absolutely  ascendant  over  Mr.  Crawley.  Jellies  and 
broth  and  fruit,  and  even  butter,  came  from  Luflon  Court,  which  she 
displayed  on  the  table,  absolutely  on  the  cloth  before  him,  and  yet  he  bore 
it.  I  cannot  say  that  he  partook  of  these  delicacies  with  any  freedom 
himself,  but  he  did  drink  his  tea  when  it  was  given  to  him  although  it 
contained  Framley  cream ; — and,  had  he  known  it,  Bohea  itself  from  the 
Framley  chest.  In  truth,  in  these  days,  he  had  given  himself  over  to  the 
dominion  of  this  stranger ;  and  he  said  nothing  beyond,  *'  Well,  well,** 
vriih  two  uplifled  hands,  when  he  came  upon  her  as  she  i^as  sewing  the 
buttons  on  to  his  own  shirts — sewing  on  the  buttons  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally applying  her  needle  elsewhere, — not  without  utility. 

He  said  to  her  at  this  period  very  little  in  the  way  of  thanks.  Some 
protracted  conversations  they  did  have,  now  and  again,  during  the  long 
evenings;  but  even  in  these  he  did  not  utter  many  words  as  to  their 
present  state  of  life.  It  was  on  religion  chiefly  that  he  spoke,  not 
lecturing  her  individually,  but  laying  down  his  ideas  as  to  what  the 
life  of  a  Christian  should  be,  and  especially  what  should  be  the  life  of 
a  minister.  '*  But  though  I  can  see  this,  Miss  Robarts,**  he  said,  '*  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  no  one  has  fallen  off  so  frequently  as  myself.  I  have 
renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works ;  but  it  is  by  word  of  mouth  only — 
by  word  of  mouth  only.  How  shall  a  man  crucify  the  old  Adam  that  is 
within  him,  unless  he  throw  himself  prostrate  in  the  dust  and  acknowledge 
that  all  his  strength  is  weaker  than  water  ?  "  To  this,  often  as  it  might  be 
repeated,  she  would  listen  patiently,  comforting  him  by  such  words  as  her 
theology  would  supply ;  but  then,  when  this  was  over,  she  would  again 
resume  her  command  and  enforce  from  him  a  close  obedience  to  her 
domestic  behests. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Lord  Luflon  came  back  to  Framley  Court 
His  arrival  there  was  quite  unexpected ;  though,  as  he  pointed  out,  when 
his  mother  expressed  some  surprise,  he  had  returned  exactly  at  the  time 
named  by  him  before  he  started. 

"  I  need  not  say,  Ludovic,  how  glad  I  am  to  have  you,"  said  she, 
looking  to  his  &ce  and  pressing  his  arm ;  **  the  more  so,  indeed,  seeing 
that  I  hardly  expected  it." 

He  said  nothing  to  his  mother  about  Lucy  the  first  evening,  although 
there  was  seme  conversation  respecting  the  Robarts  family. 

**  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Robarts  has  embarrassed  himself,"  said  Lady  Luflon, 
looking  very  seriously.  "  Rumours  reach  me  which  are  most  distressing. 
I  have  said  nothing  to  anybody  as  yet — ^not  even  to  Fanny  ;  but  I  can  see 
in  her  face,  and  hear  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  that  she  is  Buffering  some 
great  sorrow." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Lord  Luflon. 

"  You  know  all  about  it,  Ludovic  ?  " 

"  Yes;  it  is  through  that  precious  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Sowerby,  of 
Chaldicotes.     He  has  accepted  bills  for  Sowerby ;  indeed,  he  told  me  so." 
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''  What  business  had  he  at  Chaldicotes?  What  had  he  to  do  with 
such  friends  as  that  7     I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  forgive  him.** 

'^  It  was  through  me  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Sowerbj.  You 
must  remember  that,  mother." 

'*  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  any  excuse.  Is  he  to  consider  that  all  your 
acquaintances  must  necessarily  be  his  friends  also  ?  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  you  in  your  position  must  live  occasionally  with  a  great  many 
people  who  are  altogether  unfit  companions  for  him  as  a  parish  clergyman. 
He  will  not  remember  this,  and  he  must  be  taught  it.  What  business  had 
he  to  go  to  Gatherum  Castle  ?  " 

'^  He  got  his  stall  at  Barchester  by  going  there." 

'<  He  would  be  much  better  without  his  stall,  and  Fanny  has  the  sense 
to  know  this.  What  does  he  want  with  two  houses  ?  Prebendal  stalls 
oie  for  older  men  than  he — for  men  who  have  earned  them,  and  who  at 
the  end  of  their  lives  want  some  ease.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
he  had  never  taken  it.** 

''  Six  hundred  a  year  has  its  charms  all  the  same,**  said  Luflon,  getting 
up  and  strolling  out  of  the  room. 

<'  If  Mark  really  be  in  any  difficulty,**  he  said,  later  in  the  evening, 
**  we*  must  put  him  on  his  1^.*' 

"  You  mean,  pay  his  debts.** 

''  Yes ;  he  has  no  debts  except  these  acceptances  of  Sowerby*B.** 

"  How  much  will  it  be,  Ludovic  ?  *' 

"A  thousand  pounds,  perhaps,  more  or  less.  1*11  find  the  money, 
mother  ;  only  I  fihan*t  be  able  to  pay  you  quite  as  soon  as  I  intended.*' 
Whereupon  his  mother  got  up,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  his  neck 
declared  that  she  would  never  forgive  him  if  he  ever  said  a  word  more 
about  her  little  present  to  him.  I  suppose  there  is  no  pleasure  a  mother 
can  have  more  attractive  than  giving  away  her  money  to  an  only  son. 

Lucy's  name  was  first  mentioned  at  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
Lord  Luflon  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  his  mother  on  the  subject 
early  in  the  morning — before  he  went  up  to  the  parsonage;  but  as  matters 
turned  out  Miss  Robarts*  doings  were  necessarily  brought  under  discus- 
sion without  reference  to  Lord  Luflon*s  special  aspirations  regarding  her. 
The  fact  of  Mrs.  Crawley*s  illness  had  been  mentioned,  and  Lady  Luflon 
had  stated  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  all  the  Crawleys*  children  were 
at  the  parsonage. 

'*  I  must  say  that  Fanny  has  behaved  excellently,'*  said  Lady  Luflon.  '*  It 
was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  her.  And  indeed,'*  she  added, 
speaking  in  an  embarrassed  tone,  ''so  has  Miss  Robarts.  Miss  Robarts 
has  remained  at  Hogglestock  and  nursed  Mrs.  Crawley  through  the  whole.** 

**  Remained  at  Hogglestock  —  through  the  fever  I  **  exclaimed  his 
lordship. 

"  Yes,  indeed,'*  said  Lady  Luflon. 

"  And  is  she  there  now  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  am  not  aware  that  she  thinks  of  leaving  just  yet'* 
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*^  Then  I  say  that  it  is  a  great  shame — ^a  scandalous  shame  1 " 

"  But,  Ludovic,  it  was  her  own  doing." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  understand.  But  why  should  «he  be  sacrificed  ?  Were 
tliere  no  nurses  in  the  country  to  be  hired,  but  that  she  must  go  and 
remain  there  for  a  month  at  tlie  bedside  of  a  pestilent  fever  ?  There  is 
no  justice  in  it." 

<*  Justice,  Ludovic  7  I  don't  know  about  justice,  but  there  was  great 
Christian  charity.  Mrs.  Crawley  has  probably  owed  her  life  to  Miss 
Robarts." 

"  Has  she  been  ill  ?  Is  she  ill  7  I  insist  upon  knowing  whether  sl^ 
is  ill.     I  shall  go  over  to  Hogglestock  myself  immediately  after  breakfast." 

To  this  Lady  Luflon  made  no  reply.  If  Lord  Luflon  chose  to  go  to 
Hogglestock  she  could  not  prevent  him.  She  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  be  much  better  that  he  should  stay  away.  He  would  be  quite  as 
open  to  the  infection  as  Lucy  Robarts;  and,  moreover,  Mrs.  Crawley's 
bedside  would  be  as  inconvenient  a  place  as  might  be  selected  for  any  in- 
terview between  two  lovers.  Lady  Luflon  felt  at  the  present  moment  that 
she  was  cruelly  treated  by  circumstances  with  reference  to  Miss  Robarts. 
Of  course  it  would  have  been  her  part  to  lessen,  if  she  could  do  so  with- 
out injustice,  that  high  idea  which  her  son  entertained  of  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  the  young  lady ;  but,  unfortunately,  she  had  been  compelled  to 
praise  her  and  to  load  her  name  with  all  manner  of  eulogy.  Lady  Luflon 
was  essentially  a  true  woman,  and  not  even  with  the  object  of  carrying 
out  her  own  views  in  so  important  a  matter  would  she  be  guilty  of  such 
deception  as  she  might  have  practised  by  simply  holding  her  tongue ;  but 
nevertheless  she  could  hardly  reconcile  herself  to  the  necessity  of  singing 
Lucy's  praises. 

Afler  breakfast  Lady  Luflon  got  up  from  her  chair,  but  hung  about 
the  room  without  making  any  show  of  leaving.  In  accordance  with  her 
usual  custom  she  would  have  asked  her  son  what  he  was  going  to  do;  but 
she  did  not  dare  so  to  inquire  now.  Had  he  not  declared,  only  a  few 
minutes  since,  whither  he  would  go 7  "I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  at 
lunch  ?  "  at  last  she  said. 

"  At  lunQh  ?  Well,  I  don't  know.  Look  here,  mother.  What  am  I 
to  say  to  Miss  Robarts  when  I  see  her  7  "  and  he  leaned  with  his  back 
against  the  chimney-piece  as  he  interrogated  his  mother. 

**  What  are  you  to  say  to  her,  Ludovic  7  " 

^*  Yes  ;  what  am  I  to  say, — as  coming  from  you  7  Am  I  to  tell  her 
that  you  will  receive  her  as  your  daughter-in-law  7  " 

"  Ludovic,  I  have  explained  all  that  to  Miss  Robarts  herself." 

"  Explained  what  7  " 

**  I  have  told  her  that  I  did  not  think  that  such  a  marriage  would 
make  either  you  or  her  happy." 

"  And  why  have  you  told  her  so  7  Why  have  you  taken  upon  your- 
6(!lf  to  judge  for  me  in  such  a  matter,  as  though  I  were  a  child  7  Mother, 
you  must  unsay  what  you  have  said." 

17—5 
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Lord  LuftoQi  as  he  spoke,  lodced  fiill  into  his  mother's  &oe ;  and  he 
did  80,  not  as  though  he  were  b^;ging  from  her  a  &Yoiir,  but  issuing  to 
her  a  command.  She  stood  near  him,  with  one  hand  on  the  break&st- 
table,  gazing  at  him  ahnoet  furtiyely,  not  quite  daring  to  meet  the  fuH 
view  of  his  eye.  There  was  odIj  one  thing  on  earth  which  Lady  Lufton 
feared,  and  that  was  her  son's  displeasure.  The  sun  of  her  earthly  heaven 
shone  upon  her  through  the  medium  of  his  existence.  If  she  were  driven 
to  quarrel  with  him,  as  some  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  were  driven  to 
quarrel  with  their  sons,  the  world  to  her  would  be  over.  Not  but  what 
£|ct8  might  be  so  strong  as  to  make  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
do  this.  As  some  people  resolve  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  they 
will  commit  suicide,  so  she  could  see  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
she  must  consent  even  to  be  separated  from  him.  She  would  not  do 
wrong, — ^not  that  which  she  knew  to  be  wrong,— even  for  his  sake.  If  it 
were  necessary  that  all  her  happiness  should  collapse  and  be  crushed  in 
ruin  aroimd  her,  she  must  endure  it,  and  wait  God's  time  to  relieve  her 
from  so  dark  a  world.  The  light  of  the  sun  was  very  dear  to  her,  but  even 
that  might  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  cost 

'<  I  told  you  before,  mother,  that  my  choice  was  made,  and  I  asked 
you  then  to  give  your  consent ;  you  have  now  had  time  to  think  about  it, 
and  therefore  I  have  come  to  ask  you  again.  I  have  reason  to  know  that 
there  will  be  no  impediment  to  my  marriage  if  you  will  frankly  hold  out 
your  hand  to  Lucy." 

The  matter  was  altogether  in  Lady  Lufton's  hands,  but,  fond  as  she 
was  of  power,  she  absolutely  wished  that  it  were  not  so.  Had  her  son 
married  without  asking  her  and  then  brought  Lucy  home  as  his  wife,  she 
would  imdoubtedly  have  forgiven  him ;  and  much  as  she  might  have  dis- 
liked the  match,  she  would,  ultimately,  have  embraced  the  bride.  But 
now  she  was  compelled  to  exercise  her  judgment.  If  he  married  impru- 
dently, it  would  be  her  doing.  How  was  she  to  give  her  expressed  consent 
to  that  which  she  believed  to  be  wrong  ? 

''  Do  you  know  anjrthing  against  her ;  any  reason  why  she  should  not 
be  my  wife  ?  "  continued  he. 

''  If  you  mean  as  regards  her  moral  conduct,  certainly  not,"  said  Lady 
Lufton.  '<  But  I  could  say  as  much  as  that  in  favour  of  a  great  many  yoimg 
ladies  whom  I  should  regard  as  very  ill  suited  for  such  a  marriage." 

"  Yes  ;  some  might  be  vulgar,  some  might  be  ill-tempered,  some  might 
be  ugly ;  others  might  be  burdened  with  disagreeable  connections.  I  can 
understand  that  you  should  object  to  a  daughter-in-law  under  any  of  these 
circumstances.  But  none  of  these  things  can  be  said  of  Miss  Robarts.  I 
defy  you  to  say  that  she  is  not  in  all  respects  what  a  lady  should  be." 

But  her  father  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  she  is  the  sister  of  the  parish 
clergyman,  she  is  only  five  feet  two  in  height,  and  is  so  uncommonly 
brown  I  Had  Lady  Luflon  dared  to  give  a  catalogue  of  her  objections, 
such  would  have  been  its  extent  and  nature.  But  she  did  not  dare  to  do 
this. 
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"  I  cannot  aay,  Ludoyic,  that  she  is  possessed  of  all  that  you  should 
seek  in  a  wife.'*    Such  was  her  answer. 

'<  Do  you  mean  that  she  has  not  got  money  ?  '* 

"No,  not  that;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  you  making  money 
your  chief  object,  or  indeed  any  essential  object.  If  it  chanced  that  your 
wife  did  have  money,  no  doubt  you  would  find  it  a  convenience.  But 
pray  imderstand  me,  Ludovic ;  I  would  not  for  a  moment  advise  you  to 
subject  your  happiness  to  such  a  necessity  as  tliat.  It  is  not  because  she 
IB  without  fortune " 

"  Then  why  is  it  ?  At  break&st  you  were  singing  her  praises,  and 
saying  how  excellent  she  is." 

"  If  I  were  forced  to  put  my  objection  into   one  word,   I  should 

say "  and  then  she  paused,  hardly  daring  to  encounter  the  frown 

which  was  already  gathering  itself  on  her  son's  brow. 

"  You  would  say  what  ?  "  said  Lord  Lufton,  almost  roughly. 

*^  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Ludovic ;  all  that  I  think,  and  all  that  I 
say  on  this  subject,  I  think  and  say  with  only  one  object — that  of  your 
happiness.  What  other  motive  can  I  have  for  anything  in  this  world  7 " 
And  then  she  came  close  to  him  and  kissed  him. 

"  But  tell  me,  mother,  what  is  this  objection ;  what  is  this  terrible 
word  that  is  to  sum  up  the  list  of  all  poor  Lucy's  sins,  and  prove  that 
she  is  unfit  for  married  life  ?  '* 

"  Ludovic,  I  did  not  say  that.     You  know  that  I  did  not." 

"  What  is  the  word,  mother  ?  " 

And  then  at  last  Lady  Lufton  spoke  it  out.     "  She  is insignificant. 

I  believe  her  to  be  a  very  good  girl,  but  she  is  not  qualified  to  fill  the 
high  position  to  which  you  would  exalt  her.'* 

"  Insignificant  I " 

"  Yes,  Ludovic,  I  think  so." 

"Then,  mother,  you  do  not  know  her.  You  must  permit  me  to  say 
that  you  are  talking  of  a  girl  whom  you  do  not  know.  Of  all  the 
epithets  of  opprobrium  which  the  English  language  could  give  you,  that 
would  be  nearly  the  last  which  she  would  deserve." 

"  I  have  not  intended  any  opprobrium." 

**  Insignificant ! " 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  quite  understand  me,  Ludovic." 

"  I  know  what  insignificant  means,  mother." 

"  I  think  that  she  would  not  worthily  fill  the  position  which  your 
wife  should  take  in  the  world." 

"  I  understand  what  you  say." 

"  She  would  not  do  you  honour  at  the  head  of  your  table." 

"  Ah,  I  understand.  You  want  me  to  marry  some  bouncing  Amazon, 
some  pink  and  white  giantess  of  fashion  who  would  frighten  the  little  people 
into  their  proprieties." 

"  Oh,  Ludovic  I  you  are  intending  to  laugh  at  me  now." 

**  I  was  never  less  inclined  to  laugh  in  my  life — ^never,  I  can  assure 
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you.  And  now  I  am  more  certain  than  ever  tliafc  jour  objection  to  Miss 
Eobarts  arises  from  your  not  knowing  ber.  Tou  will  find,  I  think,  when 
you  do  know  her^  that  she  is  as  well  able  to  hold  her  own  as  any  lady  of 
your  acquaintance; — ay,  and  to  rauintuin  bcr  husbamVe  powtion,  too. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  her  on  that  score.** 

**  I  tl^ink,  dearest,  that  perhaps  you  hardly — — '* 

"  I  think  this,  mother,  that  in  euch  a  matter  aa  this  I  must  choose 
for  myself  I  have  diosen;  and  I  now  ask  you,  as  my  mother,  to  go  to 
her  and  bid  her  welcome.  Dear  mother,  I  wiO  own  this,  that  I  should 
not  be  happy  if  I  thought  that  you  did  not  love  my  wife/'  These  last 
words  he  said  in  a  tone  of  affection  tliat  went  to  his  mother's  heart,  and 
then  he  left  the  room. 

Poor  Lady  Lufton,  when  she  was  alone,  waited  till  ehe  heard  her 
Bon*8  steps  retreating  through  the  hall,  and  tlien  betook  herself  iip-staira 
to  her  customary  morning  work.  She  sat  down  at  last  as  though  about 
so  to  occupy  herself;  but  her  mind  was  too  full  to  allow  of  her  taking  up 
her  pen.  She  had  often  said  to  herself,  in  days  wliich  to  her  wem  not  as 
yet  long  gone  by,  that  she  would  choose  a  bride  for  her  eon,  and  that  tlien  , 
i^he  would  love  the  chosen  one  with  all  her  heart*  She  would  dethrone 
herself  in  favour  of  tliifl  new  queen,  sinking  with  joy  into  her  dowager 
slate,  in  order  that  her  son's  wife  might  shine  with  the  greater  splendour. 
The  fondest  day-dreams  of  her  life  had  all  had  reference  to  the  time  when 
her  son  fltiould  bring  home  a  new  I^dy  Lufton,  selected  by  herself  from 
thf*  fumale  excellence  of  England,  and  in  which  she  might  be  the  first  to 
worship  her  new  idol.  But  could  she  dethrone  herself  for  Lucy  Robarts? 
Could  she  give  up  her  chair  of  state  in  order  to  place  thereon  the  little 
girl  fron)  the  parsonage  ?  Could  she  take  to  her  heart,  and  treat  with  abso-  ' 
lute  loving  confidence,  with  tlic  confidence  of  an  alnaoet  idolatrous  mother, 
Ihat  little  chit  who,  a  few  months  since,  had  sat  awkwardly  in  one  comer 
of  her  drawing-room,  afraid  to  speak  to  any  one  7  And  yet  it  seemed 
that  it  roust  come  to  this — to  this  : — or  else  those  day-dreams  of  hera 
would  in  nowise  come  to  pass. 

She  Fat  herself  down,  trying  to  lliiuk  whether  it  were  possible  that 
Lucy  miglit  fill  the  throne  j  for  she  had  begnu  to  recognize  it  as  probablo 
that  her  son's  will  would  be  too  strong  for  her ;  but  her  thoughts  would 
fly  away  to  Griselda  Grant ly.  In  hvr  f\mt  and  only  matured  attempt  to 
realize  her  day-dreiims,  nhe  had  clif^scn  Griselda  for  her  queen.  She  had 
failed  there,  seeing  that  the  fates  had  destined  Miss  Grantly  for  another 
throne  ^— for  another  and  a  higher  one,  as  far  as  the  world  goes.  She 
would  Itave  made  Griselda  the  wife  of  a  baron,  but  fate  was  about  to 
make  that  yoimg  lady  the  wife  of  a  marquis.  Waa  theris  cause  of  grief 
in  this  7  Did  she  really  regret  that  Miss  Grantly,  with  all  her  virtues^ 
jahould  be  made  over  to  the  house  of  Ilartlctop  ?  Lady  Luikon  waa  a 
woman  who  did  not  bear  disappointment  lightly;  but  nevertheless  she 
did  almost  feel  herself  to  have  been  relieved  from  a  burden  when  she 
thought  of  the  termination  of  the  Lufton -Grantly  marriage  treaty*     Yfhait 
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if  she  had  been  successful,  and,  after  all,  the  prize  liad  been  other  than 
she  had  expected  ?  She  was  sometimes  prone  to  think  that  that  prize  was 
not  exactly  all  that  she  had  once  hoped.  Gnselda  looked  the  very  thing 
that  Lady  Luflon  wanted  for  a  queen ; — but  how  would  a  queen  reign 
who  trusted  only  to  her  k>ok8  ?  In  that  respect  it  was  perhaps  well  for 
her  that  destiny  had  interposed.  Griselda,  she  was  driven  to  admit,  was 
better  suited  to  Lord  Dumbello  than  to  her  son. 

But  still such  a  queen  as  Lucy  I     Could  it  ever  come  to  pass  that 

the  lieges  of  the  kingdom  would  bow  the  knee  in  proper  respect  before  so 
puny  a  sovereign  7  And  then  there  was  that  feeling  which,  in  still  higher 
quarters,  prevents  the  marriage  of  princes  with  the  most  noble  of  their 
people.  Is  it  not  a  recognized  rule  of  these  realms  that  none  of  the  blood 
royal  shall  raise  to  royal  honours  those  of  the  subjects  who  are  by  birth 
iin-royal  I  Lucy  was  a  subject  of  the  house  of  Luflon  in  that  she  was  the 
i^i-itcr  of  the  parson  and  a  resident  denizen  of  the  parsonage.  Presuming 
that  Lucy  herself  might  do  for  queen — ^granting  that  she  might  have  some 
faculty  to  reign,  the  crown  having  been  duly  placed  on  her  brow — ^how, 
then,  about  that  clerical  brother  near  the  throne  ?  Would  it  not  come  to 
this,  that  there  would  no  longer  be  a  queen  at  Framley  7 

And  yet  she  knew  that  she  must  yield.  She  did  not  say  so  to  herself. 
She  did  not  as  yet  acknowledge  that  she  must  piit  out  her  hand  to  Lucy, 
c-alling  her  by  name  as  her  daughter.  She  did  not  absolutely  say  as  much 
to  her  own  heart ; — not  as  yet.  But  she  did  begin  to  bethink  herself  of 
Lucy's  high  qualities,  and  to  declare  to  herself  that  the  girl,  if  not  fit  to 
b(3  a  queen,  was  at  any  rate  fit  to  be  a  woman.  That  there  was  a  spirit 
within  that  body,  insignificant  though  the  body  might  be,  Lady  Luflon 
was  prepared  to  admit.  That  she  had  acquired  the  power — the  chief  of 
all  powers  in  this  world— of  sacrificing  herself  for  the  sake  of  others; 
tliat,  too,  was  evident  enough.  That  she  was  a  good  girl,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word  good,  Lady  Luflon  had  never  doubted.  She  was 
ready-witted  too,  prompt  in  action,  gifled  with  a  certain  fire.  It  was  that 
gift  of  fire  which  had  won  for  her,  so  unfortunately.  Lord  Lufton's  love. 
It  was  quite  ix)S8ible  for  her  also  to  love  Lucy  liobarts;  Lady  Lufton 
admitted  that  to  herself; — ^but  then  who  could  bow  the  knee  before 
her,  and  serve  her  as  a  queen  7  Was  it  not  a  pity  that  she  should  be 
no  insignificant  7 

But,  nevertheless,  we  may  say  that  as  Lady  Lufton  sate  that  morning 
in  her  own  room  for  two  hours  without  employment,  the  star  of  Lucy 
Itobarts  was  gradually  rising  in  the  firmament  Afler  all,  love  was  the 
food  chiefly  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  Lady  Lufton, — ^the  only  food 
absolutely  necessary.  She  was  not  aware  of  this  herself,  nor  probably 
would  those  who  knew  her  best  have  so  spoken  of  her.  They  would  have 
fleclared  that  family  pride  was  her  daily  pabulum,  and  she  herself  would- 
have  !«iid  ho  too,  calling  it,  however,  by  some  less  offensive  name.  Iler  son's 
honour,  and  the  honour  of  her  house ! — of  those  she  would  have  spoken 
ri3  the  things  dearest  to  her  in  this  world.     And  this  was  partly  true,  for 
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had  her  son  been  diBhonoured,  she  would  have  sunk  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  But  the  one  thing  necessary  to  her  daily  life  was  the  power  of 
loving  those  who  were  near  to  her. 

Lord  Luflon,  when  he  lefl  the  dining-room,  intended  at  once  to  go  up 
to  the  parsonage,  but  he  first  strolled  round  the  garden  in  order  that  he 
might  make  up  his  mind  what  he  would  say  there.  He  was  angry  with 
his  mother,  having  not  had  the  wit  to  see  that  she  was  about  to  give  way 
and  yield  to  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  make  it  understood  that  in 
this  matter  he  would  have  his  own  way.  He  had  learned  that  which  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  know  as  to  Lucy*s  heart,  and  such  being  the 
case  he  would  not  conceive  it  possible  that  he  should  be  debarred  by  his 
mother's  opposition.  *'  There  is  no  son  in  England  loves  his  mother  better 
than  I  do,*'  he  said  to  himself;  '^  but  there  are  some  things  which  a  man 
cannot  stand.     She  would  have  married  me  to  that  block  of  stone  if  I 

would  have  let  her;   and  now,  because  she  is  disappointed  there 

Insignificant  1     I  never  in  my  life  heard  anything  so  absurd,  so  untrue,  so 

uncharitable,  so She'd  like  me  to  bring  a  dragon  home,  I  suppose. 

It  would  serve  her  right  if  I  did, — some  creature  that  would  make  the 
house  intolerable  to  her.**  **  She  must  do  it  though,'*  he  said  again,  ''  or 
she  and  I  will  quarrel,**  and  then  he  turned  off  towards  the  gate,  preparing 
to  go  to  the  parsonage. 

"  My  lord,  have  you  heard  what  has  happened  ?  "  said  the  gardener, 
coming  to  him  at  the  gate.  The  man  was  out  of  breath  and  almost  over« 
whelmed  by  the  greatness  of  his  own  tidings. 

"No;  I  have  heard  nothing.     What  is  it?" 

"  The  bailiffs  have  taken  possession  of  everything  at  the  parsonage.** 


chapter  xltv. 

The  Philistines  at  the  Paksonaqb. 

It  has  been  already  told  how  things  went  on  between  the  Tozers,  Mr. 
Curling,  and  Mark  Robarts  during  that  month.  Mr.  Forrest  had  drifted 
out  of  the  business  altogether,  as  also  had  Mr.  Sowerby,  as  far  as  any 
active  participation  in  it  went.  Letters  came  firequently  fi:t)m  Mr.  Curling 
to  the  parsonage,  and  at  last  came  a  message  by  special  mission  to  say 
that  the  evil  day  was  at  hand.  As  far  aa  Mr.  Curling's  professional 
experience  would  enable  him  to  anticipate  or  foretell  the  proceedings  of 
such  a  man  as  Tom  Tozer  he  thought  that  the  sheriff^s  officers  would 
be  at  Framley  Parsonage  on  the  following  morning.  Mr.  Curling's 
experience  did  not  mislead  him  in  this  respect. 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Mark  ?  '*  said  Fanny,  speaking  through  her 
tears,  afler  she  had  read  the  letter  which  her  husband  handed  to  her, 

**  Nothing.     What  can  I  do  ?     They  must  come.** 
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<<  Lord  Lufton  came  to-day.     Will  you  not  go  to  him  ?  " 

<'No.  If  I  were  to  do  ao  it  would  be  the  same  as  addng  him  fer  the 
money." 

"  Why  not  borrow  it  of  him,  dearest  ?  Surely  it  would  not  be  ao 
much  for  him  to  lend." 

''  I  could  not  do  it.  Think  of  Lucy,  and  how  ahe  stands  with  ^itn. 
Besides  I  have  already  had  words  with  Lufton  about  Sowerby  and  his 
money  matters.  He  thinks  that  I  am  to  blame,  and  he  would  tell  me  ao ; 
and  then  there  would  be  sharp  things  said  between  us.  He  would  adTance 
me  the  money  if  I  pressed  for  it,  but  he  would  do  so  in  a  way  that  would 
make  it  impossible  that  I  should  take  it*' 

There  was  nothing  more  then  to  be  said.  If  she  had  had  her  own 
way  Mrs.  Robarts  would  have  gone  at  once  to  Lady  Luflon,  but  she  could 
not  induce  her  husband  to  sanction  such  a  proceeding.  The  objection  to 
seeking  assistance  from  her  ladyship  was  as  strong  as  that  which  prevailed 
as  to  her  son.  There  had  already  been  some  little  b^^inning  of  ill-feeling, 
and  under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  ask  for  pecuniaiy 
assistance.  Fanny,  however,  had  a  prophetic  assurance  that  assistance 
out  of  these  difficulties  must  in  the  end  come  to  them  from  that  quarter, 
or  not  come  at  all;  and  she  would  fain,  had  she  been  aUowed,  make  eveiy- 
thing  known  at  the  big  house. 

On  the  following  morning  they  breakfasted  at  the  usual  hour,  but  in 
great  sadness.  A  maid-servant,  whom  Mrs.  Robarts  had  brought  with  her 
when  she  married,  told  her  that  a  rumour  of  what  was  to  happen  had 
reached  the  kitchen.  Stubbs,  the  groom,  had  been  in  Barchester  on  the 
preceding  day,  and,  according  to  his  account — so  said  Mary-^-everybody 
in  the  city  was  talking  about  it.  *'  Nevermind,  Mary,'*  said  Mrs.  Robarts, 
and  Mary  replied,  *'  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,  ma*am.** 

In  these  days  Mrs.  Robarts  was  ordinarily  very  busy,  seeing  that  there 
were  six  children  in  the  house,  foiu*  of  whom  had  come  to  her  but  ill  sup- 
plied with  in&ntine  belongings;  and  now,  as  usual,  she  went  about  her 
work  immediately  after  breakfast.  But  she  moved  about  the  liouse  very 
slowly,  and  was  almost  imable  to  give  her  orders  to  the  servants,  and  spoke 
sadly  to  the  children  who  hung  about  her  wondering  what  was  the  matter. 
Her  husband  at  the  same  time  took  himself  to  his  book-room,  but  when 
there  did  not  attempt  any  employment.  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and,  leaning  against  the  fire-place,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  table 
before  him  without  looking  at  anything  that  was  on  it ;  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  betake  himself  to  his  work.  Remember  what  is  the  ordinaiy 
labour  of  a  clergyman  in  his  study,  and  think  how  fit  he  must  have  been 
for  such  employment  1  What  would  have  been  the  nature  of  a  sermon 
composed  at  such  a  moment,  and  with  what  satisfaction  could  he  have  used 
the  sacred  volume  in  referring  to  it  for  his  arguments?  He,  in  this 
respect,  was  worse  off  than  his  wife ;  she  did  employ  herself,  but  he  stood 
there  without  moving,  doing  nothing,  with  fized  eyes,  thinking  what  men 
would  say  of  him. 
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Luckily  for  him  this  state  of  suspense  was  not  long,  for  within  ha]f  an 
hour  of  his  leaving  the  breakfast  table  the  footman  knocked  at  his  door — 
that  footman  with  whom  at  the  beginning  of  his  difficulties  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  dispense,  but  who  had  been  kept  on  because  of  the  Bar- 
cheater  prebend* 

<'  If  you  please,  your  reverence,  there  ore  two  men  outside,*'  said  the 
footman. 

Two  men  t  Mark  knew  well  enough  what  men  they  were,  but  he 
could  hardly  take  the  coming  of  two  such  men  to  his  quiet  country 
parsonage  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Who  are  they,  John  ?  "  said  he,  not  wishing  any  answer,  but  because 
the  question  was  forced  upon  him. 

"  I'm  afeard  they're ^bailiffs,  sir." 

<<  Very  well,  John ;  that  will  do ;  of  course  they  must  do  what  they 
please  about  the  place." 

And  then  when  the  servants  Icfl  him  he  still  stood  without  moving, 
exactly  as  he  had  stood  before.  There  he  remained  for  ten  minutes,  but 
the  time  went  by  very  slowly.  When  about  noon  some  circumstance  told 
him  what  was  the  hour,  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  day  had  not 
nearly  passed  away. 

And  then  another  tap  was  struck  on  the  door, — a  sound  which  he 
well  recognized, — and  his  wife  crept  silently  into  the  room.  She  came 
close  up  to  him  before  she  spoke,  and  put  her  arm  within  his : 

"  Mark,'*  she  said,  "  the  men  are  here  ;  they  are  in  the  yard." 

"  I  know  it,"  he  answered  gruffly. 

"  Will  it  be  better  that  you  should  see  them,  dearest?  " 

'^  Sec  them ;  no  ;  what  good  can  I  do  by  seeing  them  ?  But  I  shall 
see  them  soon  enough  ;  they  wiU  be  here,  I  suppose,  in  a  few  minutes.'^ 

"  They  are  taking  an  inventory,  cook  says ;  they  are  in  the  stable  now." 

«  Very  well ;  they  must  do  as  they  please ;  I  cannot  help  them." 

'^  Cook  says  that  if  they  are  allowed  their  meals  and  some  beer,  and 
if  nobody  takes  anything  away,  they  will  be  quite  civil.'* 

^^  Civil !  But  what  docs  it  matter  7  Let  them  eat  and  drink  what 
they  please,  as  long  as  the  food  lasts.  I  don't  suppose  the  butcher  will 
send  you  more." 

"  But,  Mark,  there's  nothing  due  to  the  butcher,— only  the  regular 
monthly  bill." 

"  Very  well ;  you'll  see." 

<^  Oh,  Mark,  don't  look  at  me  in  that  way.  Do  not  turn  away  from 
me.     What  is  to  cojnfort  us  if  we  do  not  cling  to  each  other  now  ?  " 

"  Comfort  us  I  God  help  you !  I  wonder,  Fanny,  that  you  can  bear 
to  stay  in  the  room  with  me." 

"  Mark,  dearest  Mark,  my  own  dear,  dearest  husband !  who  is  to  be 
true  to  you,  if  I  am  not  ?  You  shall  not  turn  fix)m  me.  How  can  any- 
thing like  this  make  a  difference  between  you  and  me  ?  '*  And  then  she 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  embraced  him. 
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It  was  a  terrible  momiDg  to  him,  and  one  of  which  every  incident  will 
dwell  on  his  memory  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  had  been  so  proud  in 
his  position — had  assomed  to  himself  so  prominent  a  standing — ^had  con- 
trived, by  some  trick  which  he  had  acquired,  to  carry  his  head  so  high 
above  the  heads  of  neighbouring  parsons.  It  was  this  that  had  taken  him 
among  great  people,  had  introduced  him  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  had 
procured  for  him  the  stall  at  Barchester.  But  how  was  he  to  carry  his 
head  now  ?  What  would  the  Arabins  and  Grantlys  say  7  How  would 
the  bishop  sneer  at  him,  and  Mrs.  Proudie  and  her  daughters  tell  of  him 
in  all  their  quarters  ?  How  would  Crawley  look  at  him — Crawley,  who 
had  already  once  had  him  on  the  hip  ?  The  stem  severity  of  Crawl^'s 
face  loomed  upon  him  now.  Crawley,  with  his  children  half  naked,  and 
Ills  wife  a  drudge,  and  himself  half  starved,  had  never  had  a  bailiff  in  his 
house  at  Hogglestock !  And  then  his  own  curate,  Evans,  whom  he  had 
patronized,  and  treated  almost  as  a  dependant — how  was  he  to  look  his 
curate  in  the  face  and  arrange  with  him  for  the  sacred  duties  of  the  next 
Sunday  ? 

His  wife  still  stood  by  him,  gazing  into  his  face ;  and  as  he  looked  at 
her  and  thought  of  her  misery,  he  could  not  control  his  heart  with  refer- 
ence to  the  wrongs  which  Sowerby  had  heaped  on  him.  It  was  Sowerby's 
falseliood  and  Sowerby*s  fraud  which  had  brought  upon  him  and  his  wife 
this  terrible  anguish.  "  K  there  be  justice  on  earth  he  will  sufier  for  it 
yet/'  he  said  at  last,  not  speaking  intentionally  to  his  wife,  but  unable  to 
repress  his  feelings. 

**  Do  not  wish  him  evil,  Mark ;  you  may  be  sure  he  has  his  own 
fiorrows." 

"  His  own  sorrows  !  No ;  he  is  callous  to  such  misery  as  this.  He 
]ki8  become  so  hardened  in  dishonesty  that  all  this  is  mirth  to  him.  If 
there  be  punishment  in  heaven  for  falsehood " 

"  Oh,  Mark,  do  not  curse  him  I  " 

*'  How  am  I  to  keep  myself  from  cursing  when  I  see  what  he  has 
brought  upon  you  ?  " 

"  *  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,'"  answered  the  young  wife,  not 
with  solemn,  preaching  accent,  as  though  bent  on  reproof,  but  with  the 
softest  whisper  into  his  ear.  "Leave  that  to  Him,  Mark;  and  for  us,  let 
us  pray  that  He  may  soften  the  hearts  of  us  all ; — of  him  who  has  caused 
us  to  suffer,  and  of  our  own." 

Mark  was  not  called  upon  to  reply  to  this,  for  he  was  again  disturbed 
1  >y  a  servant  at  the  door.  It  was  the  cook  this  time  herself,  who  had  come 
with  a  message  from  the  men  of  the  law.  And  she  had  come,  be  it  re- 
membered, not  from  any  necessity  that  she  as  cook  should  do  this  line  of 
work ;  for  the  footman,  or  Mrs.  Kobarts'  maid,  might  have  come  as  well  as 
hlie.  But  when  things  are  out  of  coursft  servants  are  always  out  of  course 
also.  As  a  rule,  nothing  will  induce  a  butler  to  go  into  a  stable,  or  per- 
s:uade  a  housemaid  to  put  her  hand  to  a  frying-pan.  But  now  that  this 
n(;w  excitement  had  come  U|>on  the  household — seeing  that  the  bailiffs 
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were  in  poaseaeioD,  and  that  the  chattds  were  being  euteared  in  a  catalogue, 
everybody  waa  wilUng  to  do  everything — everything  but  his  or  her  own 
work.  The  gardener  was  looking  aAer  the  dear  children ;  the  nurse  was 
doing  thd  roomB  before  the  bailififs  should  reach  them ;  the  groom  had  gone 
isto  the  kitchen  to  get  their  lunch  ready  for  them*  and  the  cook  wob 
walking  about  with  an  inkstand,  obeying  all  the  orders  of  these  great 
potentates*  As  far  as  the  servantfi  were  conoeruedf  it  ma,y  be  a  quealioiL 
wliether  the  coming  of  the  bailUSk  had  not  hitherto  been  regarded 
a  trc^t. 

^^  If  you  please,  ma^am,*^  eaid  Jemima  cook,  '*  they  wishes  to  know  in 
which  room  you*d  be  pleased  to  have  the  inmin-tory  took  fust*  *  Cause, 
ma*am,  they  wouldn't  disturb  you  nor  master  more  than  can  be  avoided. 
For  their  line  of  life,  om^am,  they  is  very  civil — ^very  civil  indeed." 

*^  I  suppose  they  may  go  into  the  dia wing- room,"  said  BFlriS.  Robarts^  in 
a  sad  low  voice,  All  nice  women  are  proud  of  their  dm  wing-rooms, 
and  she  was  very  proud  of  hers.  It  had  been  fiimiahed  when  money  waa 
plenty  with  them,  immediately  afler  their  marriage^  and  everything  in  it 
was  pretty,  good,  and  dear  to  hei'-  0  ladies,  who  have  drawing-rooms  in 
which  the  things  are  pretty,  good,  and  dear  to  you,  think  of  what  it  would 
be  to  have  two  bailifis  rummaging  among  them  with  pen  and  inkhorn, 
making  a  catalogue  preparatory  to  a  aherifTs  auction ;  and  all  without  fault 
or  extravagance  of  your  own  I  There  were  things  there  tjiat  had  been  given 
to  her  by  Lady  Luilon,  by  Lady  Meredith,  and  other  friends,  and  the  idea 
did  occur  to  her  that  it  might  be  poasible  to  save  them  from  contamination ; 
but  ahe  would  not  say  a  word,  lest  by  so  saying  she  might  add  to  Mark's 
misery. 

''  And  then  the  dining-room,**  said  Jemima  cook,  in  a  tone  almost  of 
elation. 

**  Yes  ;  if  they  ple^ise." 

**  And  then  master's  book -room  here  ;  or  perhaps  the  bedrooms,  if  you 
and  master  be  still  here," 

*'  Any  way  they  please,  cook ;  it  does  not  much  signiiy,**  said  Mrs. 
Eobarts.  But  for  some  days  ailer  that  Jemima  was  by  no  means  a 
favourite  with  her. 

The  cook  waa  hardly  out  of  the  room  before  a  quick  footstep  was  heard 
on  the  gravel  before  the  window,  and  the  hall  dour  waa  immediately 
opened. 

*'  Where  is  your  master  ?  "  said  the  well-known  voice  of  Lord  Luilon  ; 
and  then  in  half  a  minute  he  also  waa  in  the  book-room. 

**Mark,  my  dear  feUow,  what*s  all  Uiis?**  said  he,  in  a  cheery  tone 
and  with  a  pleasant  face.  '^  Did  not  you  know  that  I  was  here  ?  1  came 
down  yesterday;  landed  from  Hamburg  only  yesterday  morning.  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs*  Eobarts  ?     This  is  a  terrible  boi-e,  isa't  it  ? " 

Kobartiv  at  the  first  moment,  hardly  knew  how  to  speak  to  his  old 
friend.  He  was  struck  dumb  by  the  disgrace  of  his  position ;  the  more 
so  as  his  miatOTtuno  waa  one  which  it  was  partly  in  the  power  of  Lord 
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Lofton  to  remedy.  He  had  nerer  yet  borrowed  zuooey  aince  he  had  filled 
a  man*B  position,  but  he  had  had  words  about  money  with  the  young  peer, 
in  whioh  he  knew  that  his  fiiend  had  wronged  him ;  and  for  this  doable 
reason  he  was  now  speechless. 

*^  Mr.  Sowerby  has  betrayed  him,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts,  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes.  Hitherto  she  had  said  no  word  against  Sowerby,  but  now 
it  waa  necessary  to  defend  her  husband. 

'*  No  doubt  about  it.  I  believe  he  has  always  betrayed  every  one  who 
has  ever  trusted  him.  I  told  you  what  he  was,  some  time  since  ;  did  I 
not  7  But,  Mark,  why  on  earth  have  you  let  it  go  so  fiu:  as  this  ?  Would 
not  Forrest  help  you  ?  " 

'^  Mr.  Forrest  wanted  him  to  sign  more  bills  and  he  would  not  do 
that  ? ''  said  Mrs.  Kobarts,  sobbing. 

'*  Bills  are  like  dram-drinking,"  said  the  discreet  young  lord :  '*  when 
one  once  begins,  it  is  very  hard  to  leave  off.  Is  it  true  that  the  men  are 
here  now,  Mark  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  they  are  in  the  next  room." 

"  What,  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

'*  They  are  making  out  a  list  of  the  things,'*  said  Mrs.  Bobarts. 

''We  must  stop  that  at  any  rate,"  said  his  lordship,  walking  of 
towards  the  scene  of  the  operations ;  and  as  he  left  the  room  Mrs.  Bobarts 
followed  him,  leaving  her  husband  by  himself. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  down  to  my  mother  ? "  said  he,  speaking 
hardly  above  a  whisper,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  hall. 

"  He  would  not  let  me." 

"  But  why  not  go  yourself?  or  why  not  have  written  to  me,— con- 
sidering how  intimate  we  are  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bobarts  could  not  explain  to  him  that  the  peculiar  intimacy 
between  him  and  Lucy  must  have  hindered  her  from  doing  so,  even 
if  otherwise  it  might  have  been  possible;  but  she  felt  such  was  the 
case. 

"  Well,  my  men,  this  is  bad  work  you're  doing  here,"  said  he,  walking 
into  the  drawing-room.  Whereupon  the  cook  curtseyed  low,  and  the 
bailiffs,  knowing  his  lordship,  stopped  from  their  business  and  put  their 
hands  to  their  foreheads.  "  You  must  stop  this,  if  you  please, — at  once. 
Come,  let's  go  out  into  the  kitchen,  or  some  place  outside.  I  don't  like 
to  sec  you  here  with  your  big  boots  and  the  pen  and  ink  among  the 
furniture." 

"  We  ain't  a-done  no  harm,  my  lord,  so  please  your  lordship,"  said 
Jemima  cook. 

^^  And  we  is  only  a-doing  our  bounden  dooties,"  said  one  of  the 
bailiffs. 

"  As  we  is  sworn  to  do,  so  please  your  lordship,"  said  the  other. 

**  And  is  wery  sorry  to  be  unconwenient,  my  lord,  to  any  gen'leman 
or  lady  as  is  a  gen'leman  or  lady.  But  accidents  will  happen,  and  then 
what  can  the  likes  of  us  do  ?  "  said  the  first. 
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*^  Because  we  is  sworn,  my  lord,"  Bsdd  the  second.  But,  nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  their  oaths,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  stem  necessity  which  they 
pleiidcd,  they  ceased  their  operations  at  the  instance  of  the  peer.  For  the 
name  of  a  lord  is  still  great  in  £ngland. 

''And  now  leave  this,  and  let  Mrs.  Robarts  go  into  her  drawing- 
room." 

"  And,  please  your  lordiship,  what  is  we  to  do  7  Who  is  we  to 
look  to  ?  " 

In  satisfying  them  absolutely  on  this  point  Lord  Lofton  had  to  use 
more  than  his  influence  as  a  peer.  It  was  necessaiy  that  he  should 
have  pen  and  paper.  But  with  pen  and  paper  he  did  satisfy  them; — 
satisfy  them  so  far  that  they  agreed  to  return  to  Stubbs*  room,  the 
former  hospital,  due  stipulation  having  been  made  fer  the  meals  and 
beer,  and  there  await  the  order  to  evacuate  the  premises  which  would 
no  doubt,  under  his  lordship*s  influence,  reach  them  on  the  fi>llowing 
day.  The  meaning  of  all  which  was  that  Lord  Luflon  had  imdertaken  to 
bear  upon  his  own  shoulder  the  whole  debt  due  by  Mr.  Robarts. 

And  then  he  returned  to  the  book-room  where  Mark  was  still  standing 
almost  on  the  spot  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  immediately  after 
breakfast.  Mrs.  Robarts  did  not  return,  but  went  up  amoi^  the  diildren 
to  counterorder  such  directions  as  she  had  given  for  the  preparation  of 
the  nursery  for  the  Philistines.  "  Mark,"  he  said,  "  do  not  trouble  your- 
self about  this  more  than  you  can  help.  The  men  have  ceased  doing 
anything  and  they  shall  leave  the  place  to-morrow  morning.** 

"  And  how  will  the  money — be  paid  ?  "  said  the  poor  clei*gyman. 

"Do  not  bother  yourself  about  that  at  present  It  j^all  so  be 
managed  that  the  burden  shall  fall  ultimately  on  yourself — ^not  on  any  one 
else.  But  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  know  that  your  wife 
need  not  be  driven  out  of  her  drawing-room." 

"But,  Luflon,  I  cannot  allow  you — afler  what  has  passed — ^and  at  the 
present  moment " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  all  about  it  and  I  am  coming  to  that  just 
now.  You  have  employed  Curling  and  he  shall  settle  it ;  and  upon  my 
word,  Mark,  you  shall  pay  the  bill.  But,  for  the  present  emergency,  the 
money  is  at  my  banker's." 

"  But,  Luflon " 

"  And  to  deal  honestly,  about  Curling's  bill  I  mean,  it  ought  to  be  as 
much  my  afiair  as  your  own.  It  was  I  that  brought  you  into  this  mess 
with  Sowcrby,  and  I  know  now  how  unjust  about  it  I  was  to  you  ^p  in 
London.  But  the  truth  is  that  Sowerby's  treachery  had  nearly  driven  me 
wild.     It  has  done  the  same  to  you  since,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"  He  has  ruined  me,"  said  Robarts. 

"No,  he  has  not  done  that.  No  thanks  to  him  though;  he  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  do  it  had  it  come  in  his  way.  The  fact  is,  Mark,  that 
you  and  I  cannot  conceive  the  depth  of  fraud  in  such  a  man  as  that.  He 
is  always  looking  for  money ;  I  believe  that  in  all  his  hours  of  most  friendly 
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intercourse, — vrhen  be  is  sitting  witli  you  over  your  wine,  and  riding 
beside  you  in  the  field, — ^he  is  still  thinking  how  he  can  make  use  of  you 
to  tide  him  over  some  difficulty.  He  has  lived  in  that  way  till  he  has 
a  pleasure  in  cheating,  and  has  become  so  clever  in  his  line  of  life  that  if 
you  or  I  were  with  him  again  to-morrow  he  would  again  get  the  better  of 
us.  He  is  a  man  that  must  be  absolutely  avoided  ;  I,  at  any  rate,  have 
learned  to  know  so  much." 

In  the  expression  of  which  opinion  Lord  Luflon  was  too  hard  upon 
poor  Sowcrby ;  as  indeed  we  arc  all  apt  to  be  too  hard  in  forming  an 
opinion  upon  the  rogues  of  the  world.  That  Mr.  Sowerby  had  been  a 
rogue,  I  cannot  deny.  It  is  roguish  to  lie,  and  he  had  been  a  great  liar. 
It  is  roguish  to  make  promises  which  the  promiser  knows  he  cannot 
perform,  and  such  had  been  Mr.  Sowerby's  daily  practice.  It  is  roguish 
to  live  on  other  men's  money,  and  Mr.  Sowerby  had  long  been  doing  so. 
It  is  roguish,  at  least  so  I  would  hold  it,  to  deal  willingly  with  rogues ; 
and  Mr.  Sowerby  had  been  constant  in  such  dealings.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  had  not  at  times  fallen  even  into  more  palpable  roguery  than  is 
proved  by  such  practices  as  those  enumerated.  Though  I  have  for  him 
some  tender  feeling,  knowing  that  there  was  still  a  touch  of  gentle  bearing 
round  hi)i  heart,  an  abiding  taste  fur  better  things  within  him,  I  cannot 
acquit  him  from  the  great  accusation.  But,  for  all  that,  in  spite  of  his 
acknowledged  roguery,  Lord  Luflon  was  too  hard  upon  him  in  his  judg- 
ment. There  was  yet  within  him  the  means  of  repentance,  could  a  locus 
pcnitenticc  have  been  supplied  to  him.  He  grieved  bitterly  over  his  own 
ill  doings,  and  knew  well  what  changes  gentlehood  would  have  demanded 
from  him.  Whether  or  no  he  had  gone  too  far  for  all  changes — whether 
the  locus  penitentice  was  for  him  still  a  possibility — that  was  between  him 
and  a  higher  power. 

"  I  have  no  one  to  blame  but  myself,'*  said  Mark,  still  speaking 
in  the  same  heart-broken  tone  and  with  his  face  averted  from  his 
friend. 

The  debt  would  now  be  paid,  and  the  bailiffs  would  be  expelled  ;  but 
that  would  not  set  him  right  before  the  world.  It  would  be  known  to  all 
men — to  all  clergymen  in  the  diocese — that  the  sheriflf's  ofHcers  had 
been  in  charge  of  Framley  Parsonage,  and  he  could  never  again  hold  up 
his  head  in  the  close  of  Barchester. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  if  we  were  all  to  make  ourselves  miserable  for  such 
a  trifle  as  this — "  said  Lord  Luflon,  putting  his  arm  affectionately  on  liis 
friend's  shoulder. 

*^  But  we  are  not  all  clergymen,"  said  Mark,  and  as  he  spoke  he  turned 
away  to  the  window  and  Lord  Luflon  knew  that  tlie  tears  were  on  his 
cheek. 

Nothing  was  then  said  between  them  for  some  moments,  after  which 
Lord  Luflon  again  spoke, — 

**Mj#k,  my  dear  fellow  I" 

^'  Well,'*  said  Mark,  with  his  face  still  turned  towards  the  window. 
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**You  mtist  remember  one  thing;    in  li  el  ping  yon  over  this 
which  will  be  really  a  matter  of  no  inconvenience  to  me,  1  have  a  I 
right  than  that  even  of  an  old  friend  ;  I  look  upon  you  now  as  my  brother- 
in-law." 

Mark  turned  alowly  round,  plainly  showing  the  tears  upon  his  faee. 

"  Do  you  mean/*  eaid  he,  **  that  anything  more  has  taken  place?  *' 

**  I  mean  to  make  your  sister  my  wife ;  »he  aent  me  word  by  ymi  to 
Bay  that  she  loved  me^  and  I  am  not  going  to  Btand  upon  any  nonsense 
after  rfiat.     If  she  and  I  are  both  willing  no  one  alive  has  a  right  to  stand  . 
between  us  ;  and,  by  heavens,  no  one  shall.     I  wiO  do  nothing  aecretlyi-J 
ao  I  tell  you  that,  exactly  as  I  have  told  her  ladyship." 

"  But  what  does  she  aay  ?  ■  * 

"  She  says  nothing;  but  it  cannot  go  on  like  that     My  mother  and  Itl 
cannot  live  here  together  if  she  opposes  me  in  thia  way.     I  do  not  want 
to  frighten  yoiu'  sister  by  going  over  to  her  at  Hogglestoek,  but  I  expect 
yon  to  te!l  her  so  much  as  I  now  tell  you,  as  coming  from  me  i  otherwise  j 
ahe  will  think  that  I  have  forgotten  her*" 

**  She  will  not  think  that." 

"She  need  not ;  good-bye,  old  fellow.  Ill  make  it  all  right  between 
you  and  her  ladyship  about  this  affair  of  Sowerby*».'* 

And  then  he  took  hia  leave  and  walked  off  to  settle  about  the  payment 
of  the  monpy. 

**  Mother,"  Raid  he  to  Lady  Lufton  that  evenmg,  <*  you  mturt  not  bring 
this  affair  of  the  bailiffs  up  against  Robarts.  It  has  been  more  my  fault 
than  his." 

Hitherto  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  between  Lady  Lufton  and  he 
son  on  the  subject.     She  had  liearxl  with  terrible  dismay  of  what  had  hap-ij 
pened,  and  had  heard  also  that  Lord  Lufton  had  immediately  gone  to  the 
paraonage.     It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  she  should  now  interfere. 
That  the  necessary  money  would  be  forthcoming  she  was  aware,  but  ths*^ 
would  not  wipe  out  the  terrible  disgrace  attached  to  an  execution  in  9 
clergyman's  house.     And  then,   too,   he  was  her  clergyman, — her  own 
clergyman,  selected,  and  appointed,  and  brought  to  Framley  by  herself, 
endowed  with  a  wife  of  her  own  choosing,  fill«?d  with  good  tilings  by  her 
own  hand  I     It  was  a  temhle  misadventure,  and  she  began  to  repent  tha 
she  had  ever  heard  the  name  of  Rol>arta.     She  would  not,  however,  havs  1 
been  alow  to  put  forth  the  hand  to  lessen  the  evil  by  giving  her  oivn 
money,  had  this  been  either  necesaary  or  possible.     But  how  could  itlmj 
interfere  betwe^i  Robarts  and  her  son,  especially  when  she  remembered] 
the  proposed  connection  between  Lucy  and  Lord  Lufton  ? 

"Your  fault,  Ludovic?'* 

"  Yes,  mother.     It  was  I  who  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Sowerby  j  and, 
to  tell  the  triithi  I  do  not  think  he  would  ever  have  been  intimate  with  i 
Sowerby  if  I  had  not  given  liim  some  sort  of  a  commission  with  refereno4 
to  money  matters  then  pending  between  Mr.  Sowerby  and  me.     They  are 
a)}  OT^  now, — tlianks  to  you,  indeed," 
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"Mr.  Robarts'  character  bb  a  clergyman  should  have  kept  him  from 
snch  troubles,  if  no  other  feeling  did  so.'' 

"  At  any  rate,  mother,  oblige  me  by  letting  it  pass  by." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  him." 

"  You  had  better  say  something  to  her,  or  otherwise  it  will  be  stavnge; 
and  even  to  him  I  would  say  a  word  or  two, — a  word  in  kindness,  as  you 
so  well  know  how.  It  will  be  easier  to  him  in  that  way,  than  if  you  were 
to  be  altogether  silent." 

No  further  conversation  took  place  between  them  at  the  time,  but  later 
in  the  evening  she  brushed  her  hand  across  her  son's  forehead,  sweeping 
the  long  silken  hairs  into  their  place,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  when  moved 
by  any  special  feeling  of  love.  '^  Ludovic,"  she  said,  '^no  one,  I  think,  has 
so  good  a  heart  as  you.  I  will  do  exactly  as  you  would  have  me  about 
this  affair  of  lirlr.  Robarts  and  the  money."  And  then  there  was  notfaingp 
more  said  about  it. 


chapter  xlv. 

Palace    Blessings. 

And  now,  at  this  period,  terrible  rumours  found  their  way  into  Barchester, 
and  flew  about  the  cathedral  towers  and  round  the  cathedral  door ;  ay, 
and  into  the  canons'  houses  and  the  humbler  sitting-rooms  of  the  vicara 
choral.  Whether  they  made  their  way  from  thence  up  to  the  bishop's 
palace,  or  whether  they  descended  from  the  palace  to  the  close,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  But  they  were  shocking,  imnatural,  and  no  doubt 
grievous  to  all  those  excellent  ecclesiastical  hearts  which  cluster  so  thickly 
in  those  quarters. 

The  first  of  these  had  reference  to  the  new  prebendary,  and  to  the 
disgi-ace  which  he  had  brought  on  the  chapter;  a  disgrace,  as  some  of 
them  boasted,  which  Barchester  had  never  known  before.  This,  however, 
like  most  other  boasts,  was  hardly  true;  for  within  but  a  very  few  yean 
there  had  been  an  execution  in  the  house  of  a  late  prebendary,  old 
Dr.  Stanhope ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  doctor  himself  had  been  forced 
to  fly  away  to  Italy,  starting  in  the  night,  lest  he  also  should  fall  into  the 
bunds  of  the  Philistines,  as  well  as  his  chairs  and  tables. 

^*  It  is  a  scandalous  shame,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  speaking  not  of  the  old 
doctor,  but  of  the  new  ofiender ;  '^  a  scandalous  shame :  and  it  would  only 
Bcrve  him  right  if  the  gOMrn  were  stripped  from  his  back." 

"  I  suppose  his  living  will  be  sequestrated,"  said  a  young  minor  canon 
who  attended  much  to  the  ecclesiastical  injunctiona  of  the  lady  of  the 
diocese,  and  was  deservedly*  held  in  high  flavour.  If  Framley  were 
Boqiiestrated,  why  should  not  he,  as  well  as  another,  undertake  the  duty—* 
with  such  stipend  as  the  bishop  might  award. 
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iolJ  tlmt  Uc  m  over  liead  And  eare  m  dvb^^  sai4  tlic  futuri!^ 
crp  **arid  chiefly  for   horaea  which   h<5  liiia  bought   juul  unl 


him  riding  very  i^Iendid  anhnals  when  he  camm  orer  for  t]i« 

utica,**  said  the  minor  cnnun, 

heriff^a  officer  a  arc  in  the  house  ui  prejscnt,  I  urn  toltl/'  niiil 
ie. 

s  not  he  in  jail  ?  •*  said  Mm.  Tiddcr, 
,  he  ought  to  be,"  add  Mra  Tit^kler'^  moUier* 
rio  doubt  soon  will  be,"  said  the  minDr  cunois ;  "  for  I  lirar 
nked  up  with  ;i  most  diHcreditable  j^ng  of  p^rsoim/* 
i^  what  w^m  Haid  in  the  pakce  on  that  licAding  ;  and  thotigli^ 
TOTi^  spirit  and  poetry  was  dihpbyi^d  iheru  i\mn  in  tht*  htitL««ea 
gil\ed  clergy,  this  shows  the  manner  in  which  th^*  mh(i*rtiwi'. 
larta  was  generally  discussed.     Kor,  indeed,  had  he  d<sa**rved 
treatment  at   their  IiaridM.     Hiit  hia  naruQ  did   not  run  the 
the  usual  nine  days;   nor,  indeedj  did  hin  Auiie  undure  at  it** 
more  than  two.     This  sudden  fall  waa  occaKii^ntil  Uy  ntln>r 
.  still  more  distressing  nature  \  by  a  nimour  which  ho  afleeled 
ic  that  it  caused,  a.^  slie  ^id,  her  blood  to  craep*     And  v^m 
ireful  thnt  the  blood  of  others  shouM  creep  also,  if  the  bloofl 
13  e^iualJy  sensitive*   It  was  mid  that  Lord  DumbeUo  had  jillt-d 
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of  tlie  allegiance  due  by  her  to  Mrs.  Proudie,  had  reaeons  of  her  own  for 
^viahing  well  to  the  Grantly  family. 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed/'  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  anger 
in  her  voice ;  "  but  I  fear  that  there  is  no  doubt.  And  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  no  more  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  hope  that  it  may  be 
taken  by  all  of  us  as  a  lesson,  and  an  ensample,  and  a  teaching  of  the 
Lord's  mercy.  And  I  wish  you  would  request  your  husband — from  me, 
Mrs.  Quiverful — to  dwdl  on  this  subject  in  morning  and  evening  lecture 
at  the  hospital  on  Sabbath  next,  showing  how  false  is  the  trust  which  we 
put  in  the  good  things  of  this  world ; "  which  behest,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Mr.  Quiverful  did  obey,  feeling  that  a  quiet  life  in  Barchester  was  of  great 
value  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  caution  his  hearers,  who 
consisted  of  the  aged  bedesmen  of  the  hospital,  against  matrimonial  projects 
of  an  ambitious  nature. 

In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  of  the  kind,  the  report  was  known  to  all 
the  chapter  before  it  had  been  heard  by  the  archdeacon  or  his  wife.  The 
dean  heard  it,  and  disregarded  it ;  as  did  also  the  dean's  wife — at  first ;  and 
those  who  generally  sided  with  the  Grantlys  in  the  diocesan  battles  pooh- 
poohed  the  tidings,  saying  to  each  other  that  both  the  archdeacon  and 
^Irs.  Grantly  were  very  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.  But 
dripping  water  hollows  a  stone  ;  and  at  last  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  there  was  ground  for  fear,— -on  all  sides,  except  at  Plumstead. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  I  really  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Arabia,  whispering  to  her  sister ;  "  but  after  turning  it  over  in  my  mind, 
I  thought  it  right  to  tell  you.  And  yet  I  don't  know  now  but  I  am 
wrong." 

"  Quite  right,  dearest  Eleanor,"  said  ^Irs.  Grantly.  "  And  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you.  But  we  understand  it,  you  know.  It  comes,  of 
course,  like  all  other  Christian  blessingfl,  from  the  palace."  And  then 
there  was  nothing  more  said  about  it  between  Mrs.  Grantly  and  her  sister. 

But  on  the  following  morning  tliere  arrived  a  letter  by  post,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Grantly,  bearing  the  postmark  of  Littlebath.     The  letter  ran  :— 

"  Madam, 

"  It  is  known  to  the  writer  that  Lord  DombcUo  has  arranged  with  certaia 
fiicnds  how  ho  may  escape  fix>m  his  present  engagement.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  to  warn  yon  of  this. 

"  Yonrs  truly, 

"  A  Wellwishkb." 

Now  it  had  happened  that  the  embryo  Mrs.  Tickler's  most  intimato 
bosom  friend  and  confidante  was  known  at  Pltunstead  to  live  at  Littlebath, 
and  it  had  also  happened — most  unfortunately — that  the  embryo  Mrs. 
Tickler,  in  the  warmth  of  her  neighbourly  regard,  had  written  a  friendly 
line  to  her  friend  Griselda  Grantly,  congratulating  her  with  all  female 
sincerity  on  her  splendid  nuptials  with  the  Lord  Dimibello. 

^^  It  is  not  her  natural  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly,  talking  the  matter 
over  with  her  husband,  "  but  you  may  be  sure  it  has  come  fifom  her.    It 
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\  18  a  part  of  the  new  Chmtianity  which  we  learn  day  by  dny  from  the  palace 
leaching.'^ 

But  these  things  had  some  e0e€t  on  the  archdeacon^s  mind.  He  had 
learned  lately  the  story  of  Lady  Juiia  Mac  Mull,  and  wa«  not  snre  that  hia 
son-in-law— as  ought  to  be  about  to  be — had  bt'cn  entirely  blameless  iq 
that  matter.  And  then  in  these  days  Lord  Dumbello  made  no  great 
sign.  Immediately  on  Griselda's  return  to  Plumsiead  he  had  sent  her  a 
magniiicent  present  of  emeralds,  which,  however,  had  come  to  her  direct 
from  the  jewellers,  and  might  have  been — and  probably  was — ordered  by 
hifl  man  of  biudnefis.  Since  that  he  had  neither  come,  nor  sent,  nor 
written.  Griselda  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  annoyed  by  this  absence 
of  the  usual  sign  of  love,  and  went  on  steadily  with  her  great  duties. 
^  Nothing,*'  as  she  told  her  mother,  **  had  been  said  about  writing  and, 
[therefore,  Rhe  did  not  expect  it."  But  the  archdeacon  was  not  quite  at  his 
ease.  "  Keep  Dumbello  up  to  his  P's  and  Q's,  you  know/'  a  friend  of  his 
I  had  wliia^iered  to  him  at  his  club.  By  heavens,  yes.  The  archdeacon  was 
not  a  man  to  bear  with  indifference  a  wrong  in  such  a  quarter.  In  spite  of 
his  clerical  profession,  ft^w  men  were  more  inclined  to  fight  against  poi-sonal 
wrongs — and  few  men  more  able. 

**  Can  there  be  anything  wrong,  I  wonder?*'  said  he  to  his  wife.    *'  Is  it 

^  worth  while  that  I  should  go  up  to  London  ?  "  But  Mrs,  Grantly  attributed 

it  all  to  the  palace  doctrine.     What  could  be  more  natural,  looking  at  all 

tlie  curcumstances  of  the  Tickler  engagement  ?     She  therefore  gave  her 

voice  against  any  steps  being  taken  by  the  archdeacon. 

A  day  or  two  aller  that  Mrs.  Proud ie  met  Mrs.  Arabin  in  the  close 
and  condoled  with  her  openly  on  the  termination  of  the  marriage  treaty  ; 
^-quite  openly,  for  Mrs.  Tickler — as  she  was  to  be — was  with  her  mother, 
and  Mra.  Arabin  was  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  I^fary  Bold. 

**  It  must  be  very  grievous  to  Mrs.  Grantly,  very  grievous  indeed,** 
said  Mrs.  Proudie,  *'  and  I  sincerely  feel  for  her.  But,  Mrs.  Arabin,  all 
these  lessons  are  sent  to  us  for  our  eternal  weliare/' 

**  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Arabin.  **  But  as  to  this  fecial  lesson,  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  that  it " 

**  Ah-h  1  1  fear  it  is  too  true.  I  ft^ar  there  h  no  room  for  doubt. 
Of  couj'se  you  ai-e  aware  that  Lord  Dumbello  is  off  for  the  Continent.** 

Mrs.  Arabin  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  she  was  obliged  to  admit  aa 
much. 

"  He  Btarted  four  days  ago,  by  way  of  Boulogne,*'  said  Mrs.  Tickler,  who 
^leemed  to  be  very  well  up  in  the  whole  affair.  "  I  am  so  sorry  for  poor 
dear  Griselda.  I  am  told  she  has  got  all  her  things.  It  is  such  a  pity, 
you  know/* 

"  But  why  should  not  Lord  Dumbello  come  back  from  the  Continent  ?  " 
aaid  Mias  Bold,  very  quietly. 

"Why  not  indeed?     Im  sure  I  hope  he  may,**  said  Mrs.  Proudie, 

**  And  no  doubt  he  will,  some  day.     But  if  he  be  such  a  man  as  they  say 

ie  is,  it  is  realiy  well  for  Griselda  that  she  should  be  relieyed  &om  audi 
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a  marriage.  For,  afler  all,  Mrs.  Arabin,  what  are  tbe  things  of  this 
world  ? — dust  beneath  our  feet,  ashes  between  our  teeth,  grass  cut  for  the 
oven,  vanity,  vexation,  and  nothing  more  I " — well  pleased  with  which 
variety  of  Christian  metaphors  Mrs.  Proudie  walked  on,  still  muttering, 
however,  something  about  worms  and  grubs,  by  which  she  intended  to 
signify  £er  own  species  and  the  Dumbello  and  Grantly  sects  of  it  in 
particular. 

This  now  had  gone  so  far  that  Mrs.  Arabin  oonceived  herself  bound  in 
duty  to  see  her  sister,  and  it  was  then  settled  in  consultation  at  Plumstead 
that  the  archdeacon  should  call  officially  at  the  palace  and  beg  that  the 
rumour  might  be  contradicted.  This  he  did  early  on  the  next  morning 
and  was  shown  into  the  bishop's  study,  in  which  he  found  both  his 
lordship  and  Mrs.  Proudie.  The  bishop  rose  to  greet  him  with  special 
civility,  smiling  his  very  sweetest  on  him,  as  though  of  all  his  clergy  the 
archdeacon  were  the  favourite ;  but  Mrs.  Proudie  wore  something  of  a 
gloomy  aspect,  as  though  she  knew  that  such  a  visit  at  such  an  hour 
must  have  reference  to  some  special  business.  The  morning  calls  made 
by  the  archdeacon  at  the  palace  in  the  way  of  ordinary  civility  were  not 
niunerous. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  dashed  at  once  into  his  subject.  "  I  have 
called  this  morning,  Mrs.  Proudie,"  said  he,  '^  because  I  wish  to  ask  a 
favour  from  you."     Whereupon  Mrs.  Proudie  bowed. 

"  Mrs.  Proudie  will  be  most  happy,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  bishop. 

^^  I  find  that  some  foolish  people  have  been  talking  in  Barchester 
about  my  daughter,"  said  the  archdeacon;  "and  I  wish  to  ask  Mrs. 
Proudie " 

Most  women  under  such  circumstances  would  have  felt  tlie  awkwardness 
of  their  situation,  and  would  have  prepared  to  eat  their  past  words  with 
wry  faces.  But  not  so  Mrs.  Proudie.  Mrs.  Grantly  had  had  the  impru- 
dence to  throw  Mr.  Slope  in  her  face — there,  in  her  own  drawing-room, 
and  she  was  resolved  to  be  revenged.  Mrs.  Grantly,  too,  had  ridiculed 
the  Tickler  match,  and  no  too  great  niceness  should  now  prevent  Mrs. 
Proudie  from  speaking  her  mind  about  the  Dumbello  match. 

"  A  great  many  people  are  talking  about  her,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said 
Mrs.  Proudie  ;  "  but,  poor  dear,  it  is  not  her  fault.  It  might  have  hap- 
pened to  any  girl ;  only,  perhaps,  a  little  more  care — ;  you'll  excuse 
mo,  Dr.  GranUy." 

"  I  have  come  here  to  allude  to  a  report  which  has  been  spread  about 
in  Barchester,  that  the  match  between  Lord  Dumbello  and  my  daughter 
has  been  broken  off;  and ^*' 

"  Everybody  in  Barchester  knows  it,  I  believe,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

"and,"  continued  the  archdeacon,  "to  request  that  that  report 

may  be  contradicted." 

"  Contradicted !     Why,  he  has  gone  right  away, — out  of  the  country  I  " 

"Never  mind  where  he  has  gone  to,  Mrs.  Proudie;  I  beg  that  the 
report  may  be  contradicted." 
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"  You'll  have  to  go  round  to  every  house  in  Burchoster  then," 
siiid  Bhe. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  archdeacon.  "  And  perhaps  it  may  be 
right  tliat  I  should  explaui  to  the  bisliop  that  I  came  here  becauoo  -  ■■" 

'^  The  bishop  knows  notliing  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

'<  Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  his  lordship.  <<  And  I  am  sure  I  hope 
that  the  young  lady  may  not  be  disappointed." 

'*  because  the  matter  was  so  distinctly  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Arabin 

by  yourself  yesterday." 

'<  Distinctly  mentioned  1  Of  course  it  was  distinctly  mentioned. 
There  arc  some  things  which  can't  be  kept  under  a  bushel,  Dr.  Grrantly ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  one  of  them.  Your  going  about  in  this  way  won^t 
moke  Lord  Dumbello  marry  the  young  lady.'* 

That  was  true  ;  nor  would  it  make  Mrs.  Proudie  hold  her  tongue. 
Perhaps  the  archdeacon  was  wrong  in  his  present  errand,  and  so  he  now 
began  to  bethink  himself.  "  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  "  when  I  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  such  a  report  you  will  do  me  the  kindness 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  you  ore  concerned,  it  shall  go  no  further.  I  think, 
my  lord,  I  am  not  asking  too  much  in  asking  that." 

'*  The  bishop  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie  again. 

'^  Nothing  at  all,"  said  the  bishop. 

''And  as  I  must  protest  that  I  believe  the  information  which  has 
reached  me  on  this  head,"  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  ''  I  do  not  see  how  it  is 
possible  that  I  should  contradict  it.  I  can  easily  understand  your  feelings. 
Dr.  Grantly.  Considering  your  daughter's  position  the  match  was,  as 
regards  earthly  wealth,  a  very  great  one.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
should  be  grieved  at  its  being  broken  off;  but  I  trust  that  this  sorrow 
may  eventuate  in  a  blessing  to  you  and  to  Miss  Griselda.  These  worldly 
disappointments  are  precious  balms,  and  I  trust  you  know  how  to  accept 
them  as  such." 

The  fact  was  that  Dr.  Grantly  had  done  altogether  "wrong  in  coming 
to  the  palace.  His  wife  might  have  some  chance  with  Mrs.  Proudie,  but 
he  had  none.  Since  slie  had  come  to  Barchester  he  had  had  only  two  or 
three  encounters  with  her,  and  in  all  of  these  he  had  gone  to  the  wall. 
His  visits  to  the  palace  always  resulted  in  his  leaving  the  presence  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  frame  of  mind  by  no  means  desirable,  and  he  now  foimd 
that  he  had  to  do  so  once  again.  He  could  not  compel  Mrs.  Proudie  to 
say  that  the  report  was  untrue ;  nor  could  he  condescend  to  make  counter 
hits  at  her  about  her  own  daughter,  as  his  wife  would  have  done.  And 
thus,  having  utterly  failed,  he  got  up  and  took  his  leave. 

But  the  worst  of  the  matter  was,  that,  in  going  home,  he  could  not 
divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  report. 
What  if  Lord  Dumbello  had  gone  to  the  Continent  resolved  to  send  back 
from  thence  some  reason  why  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  make  Miss 
Gi-antly  his  wife  ?  Such  things  had  been  done  before  now  by  men  in  his 
rank.     Whether  or  no  Mrs.  Tickler  had  been  the  letter-writing  wellwislier 
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from  Littlebath,  or  had  induced  her  friend  to  be  so,  it  did  seem  manifest 
to  him,  Dr.  Grantly,  that  Mrs.  Proudie  absolutely  believed  tlie  report  which 
she  promulgated  so  diligently.  The  wish  might  be  father  to  the  thought^ 
no  doubt ;  but  that  the  thought  was  truly  there.  Dr.  Grantly  could  not 
induce  himself  to  disbelieyc. 

His  wife  was  less  credulous,  and  to  a  certain  degree  comforted  him  ; 
but  that  evening  he  received  a  letter  which  greatly  confirmed  the  sus- 
picions set  on  foot  by  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  even  shook  his  wife^s  faith  in 
Lord  Dumbello.  It  was  from  a  mere  acquaintance,  who  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  would  not  have  written  to  him.  And  the  bulk  of  the 
letter  referred  to  ordinary  things,  as  to  which  the  gentleman  in  question 
would  hardly  have  thought  of  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  note  he  said, — 

'*  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  Dumbello  is  off  to  Paris ;  I  have  not 
heard  whether  the  exact  day  of  his  return  is  fixed." 

"It  is  true  then,"  said  the  archdeacon,  striking  the  library  table 
%vith  his  hand,  and  becoming  absolutely  white  about  the  mouth  and 
jaws. 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly ;  but  even  she  was  now  trembling. 

"  If  it  be  so  1*11  drag  him  back  to  England  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
and  disgrace  him  before  the  steps  of  his  father's  hall." 

And  the  archdeacon  as  he  uttered  the  threat  looked  his  character 
as  an  irate  British  &ther  much  better  than  he  did  his  other  chai*acter 
as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  archdeacon  had  been 
greatly  worsted  by  Mrs.  Proudie,  but  he  was  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
fight  his  battles  among  men, — sometimes  without  too  close  a  regard  to  his 
cloth. 

"  Had  Lord  Dumbello  intended  any  such  thing  he  would  have  written, 
or  got  f?ome  fiiend  to  write  by  this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly.  "It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  might  wish  to  be  off,  but  he  would  be  too  chary  of 
his  name  not  to  endeavour  to  do  so  with  decency." 

Thus  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  it  appeared  to  them  both  to  be  so 
serious  that  the  archdeacon  re.solved  to  go  at  once  to  London.  That  Lord 
Dumbello  had  gone  to  France  he  did  not  doubt;  but  he  would  find  some  one 
in  tovm  acquainted  with  the  young  man's  intentions,  and  he  would,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  hear  when  his  return  was  expected.  If  there  were  real 
reason  for  apprehension  he  would  follow  the  runagate  to  the  Continent, 
but  he  would  not  do  this  without  absolute  knowledge.  According  to  Lord 
Dunibello's  present  engagements  he  was  bound  to  present  himself  in 
August  next  at  Plumstead  Episcopi,  with  the  view  of  then  and  there 
taking  Griselda  Grantly  in  marriage  ;  but  if  he  kept  his  word  in  this 
respect  no  one  had  a  right  to  quarrel  with  him  for  going  to  Paris  in  the 
meantime.  Most  expectant  bridegrooms  would,  no  doubt,  under  such 
circum.stance»  have  declared  their  intentions  to  their  future  brides  ;  but  if 
Lord  Dumbillo  were  different  from  others,  who  had  a  right  on  that  account 
to  be  indignant  with  him  ?  Ho  was  unlike  other  men  in  other  things ;  and 
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especially  unlike  other  men  in  being  the  eldest  son  of  the  MarqtuB  of 
Ilartletop.  It  would  be  all  very  well  for  Tickler  to  proclaim  his  where- 
abouts from  week  to  week ;  but  the  eldest  son  of  a  marquis  might  find  it 
inconvenient  to  be  so  precise  ?  Nevertheless  the  archdeacon  thought  it 
only  prudent  to  go  up  to  London. 

'^  Susan,"  said  the  archdeacon  to  his  wife,  just  as  he  was  starting ; — at 
this  moment  neither  of  them  were  in  the  happiest  i^irits, — "  I  think  I 
would  say  a  word  of  caution  to  Grisclda." 

"  Do  you  feel  so  much  doubt  about  it  as  that  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Grantly. 
But  even  she  did  not  dare  to  put  a  direct  negative  to  ihis  proposal,  so  much 
had  she  been  moved  by  what  she  had  heard  ! 

"  I  think  I  would  do  so,  not  frightening  her  more  than  I  could  help. 
It  will  lessen  the  blow  if  it  be  that  the  blow  is  to  fiill." 

"  It  will  kill  me,"  said  Mrs.  Grantly ;  "  but  I  think  that  she  will  be 
able  to  bear  it." 

On  the  next  morning  Mrs.  Grantly,  with  much  cxmning  preparation, 
went  about  the  task  which  her  husband  had  left  her  to  perform.  It  took 
her  long  to  do,  for  she  was  very  cunning  in  the  doing  of  it;  but  at  last  it 
dropped  from  her  in  words  that  there  was  a  possibility — a  bare  possibility 
— that  some  disappointment  might  even  yet  be  in  store  for  them. 

"  Do  you  mean,  mamma,  that  the  marriage  will  be  put  off?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  think  it  will ;  God  forbid  !  but  it  is  just 
possible.  I  daresay  that  I  am  very  wrong  to  tell  you  of  this,  but  I  know 
that  you  have  sense  enough  to  bear  it.  Papa  has  gone  to  London  and  we 
shall  hear  from  him  soon." 

"  Then,  mamma,  I  had  better  give  them  orders  not  to  go  on  with  the 
marking." 
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Great  must  hare  been  the  change  whicb  has  taken  place  in  Eussia  since 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  nation 
on  that  occasion  gave  one  Ipng,  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and  with  a  new  reign 
began  to  breathe  a  freer  atmosphere,  which  would  tend  to  its  inyigoration. 
Now  one  begins  to  perceive  that  there  is  a  Russian  people,  and  that  it  has 
a  will,  desires,  and  an  intelligence  of  its  own.  Nowhere  can  the  change  be 
more  strongly  remarked  than  by  a  visit  to  any  of  the  imperial  theatres. 
Formerly,  not  the  least  sign  of  either  applause  or  disapprobation  was 
allowed  in  these  places  of  amusement,  which  were  supported  by  Govern- 
ment to  wean  the  attention  of  the  public  from  politics  and  from  progress ; 
now,  even  in  the  Grand  Theatre,  noisy  applause,  hissing,  hooting,  and 
stamping  of  feet,  may  be  heard,  according  as  the  enthusiasm,  the  party 
spirit,  or  the  patience  of  the  upper  audience,  is  concerned.  An  incident 
which  occurred  during  the  obsequies  of  the  celebrated  comic  actor  Martinov, 
more  strikingly  illustrates  the  change  that  has  taken  place.  The  people, 
in  their  enthusiasm,  dragged  the  funeral  car  to  the  place  of  interment, 
and  among  the  thousands  of  spectators  with  uncovered  heads  appeared 
the  chief  of  the  gendarmerie  on  horseback,  Mid  with  his  helmet  on  his 
head ;  he  was  immediately  mobbed,  with  hooting  and  hissing,  and  com- 
pelled at  last  to  doff  his  helmet.  Such  an  occurrence  would  create  little 
surprise  in  Western  Eiu-ope ;  but  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  much  more  in  the 
interior,  it  was  an  event  and  a  wonder. 

A  Russian  gentleman  who,  under  the  late  reign,  had  expiated  some 
liberal  expressions  or  ideas  by  a  common  soldier's  life  in  the  Caucasus, 
asked  me  one  day, — 

**  IIow  long  has  the  Emperor  Nicholas  been  dead  ?'* 

"  Five  years,  is  it  not  ?  *'  I  replied. 

"  Nonsense  !  five  hundred  years,  you  mean,"  said  he. 

He  then  proceeded  to  show  how  Russia  had  really  made  more  pro- 
gress towards  true  civilization  during  the  last  five  years,  than  during  the 
five  hundred  years  which  preceded  them.  The  emancipation  of  serft, 
whether  accomplished  peaceably  or  with  bloodshed,  must  be  the  greatest 
glory  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  11.  He  has  carried  this  wise  and  bene- 
ficent measure  against  a  powerful  and  obstinate  combination,  whose 
richest  harvest  was  reaped  under  the  shadow  of  slavery,  corruption,  and 
ignorance.  Among  other  liberal  measures  adopted  by  the  Government, 
is  the  abolition  of  passports ;  but  a  much  more  important  measure,  if  it 
can  be  accomplished  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  large  party, 
will  be  the  opening  of  public  courts  of  law,  with  advocates  to  ^Uftd.  \s2l 
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them — a  measure  which  only  those  in  Eussia  having  to  do  with  kiw  can 
appreciate.  Add  to  these,  the  increased  freedom  given  to  the  press :  which 
can  now  discuss  subjects  of  public  utility,  and  even  begins,  though  timidly, 
to  criticize  the  abuses  of  officials.  In  the  few  periodicals  also  appear 
fragments  of  history  and  of  biography,  which  formerly  would  have  been 
struck  out  by  the  censor,  and  which  will  afford  materials  for  some  future 
historians  of  Russia  ;  for  at  present  its  histoiy  in  the  Russian  language  is 
little  better  than  annals,  where  facts  are  mentioned,  indeed,  but  where 
reasoning  on  causes  and  effects  is  wholly  omitted.  In  fact,  the  truths  and 
secrets  of  Russian  history  arc  far  better  known  to  foreigners  tlian  to 
imtravelled  Russians. 

Two  subjects  have  lately  occupied  all  minds,  and  formed  the  topics 
of  conversation — the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  the  progress  of 
Garibaldi.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  latter  pervaded  court,  saloon,  and 
boudoir — especially  the  latter,  for  the  Russian  ladies  have  most  exalted 
ideas  of  liberty,  and  admire  rebellion,  even  to  stimulating  it.  The  word 
''  Garibaldi  '*  was  in  everybody's  mouth ;  newspapers,  and  anecdotes  of 
him  were  greedily  read.  The  fear  was  that  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors 
at  Warsaw  woidd  have  an  effect  prejudicial  to  him  and  the  Italian 
cause,  and  that  the  Russian  Government  would  again  be  implored  and 
^deceived  by  perfidious  Austria.  For  the  hatred  towards  Austria  in 
the  breasts  of  all  Russians,  whether  prince,  noble,  or  peasant,  bureaucrat 
or  liberal,  is  deep-rooted  and  intense ;  and  a  fresh  stimulus  was  given 
to  it  in  1849  in  Hungary,  and  during  the  late  conflict  with  the  Western 
Powers. 

In  order  to  make  Russian  serfdom  and  its  abolition  better  known  to 
the  reader  unacquainted  with  Russian  history,  I  will  briefly  sketch  what 
has  been  the  condition  of  the  Russian  people  at  various  periods  of  a 
most  eventful  history.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  changes  which 
are  now  taking  place,  not  only  in  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  but 
in  the  minds  of  the  higher,  will  bring  Russia  into  still  more  prominent 
notice.  Indeed,  Russia  and  her  people — the  nucleus -of  the  Sclavonic 
race — deserve  to  be  more  genei-ally  known  in  Western  Europe  than  they 
are  at  present. 

All  the  Russian  chroniclers  and  historians  agree  in  affirming  that  from 
the  fiflh  century  (the  time  of  the  earliest  records)  to  the  tenth  century,  the 
Sclavonians  existed  as  a  nation,  with  the  great  centres  of  their  population 
at  Novgorod  and  Kief.  From  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Europe, 
and  the  destruction  of  a  former  civilization,  to  the  appearance  of  Charle- 
magne, the  herald  of  another  and  a  better  state  of  society — through  all 
the  intervening  period  of  darkness,  anarchy,  and  blood — the  Sclavonic 
republic,  half  patriarchal,  half  democratic,  prevailed,  and  commerce  and 
agriculture  flourished.  With  the  arrival  of  the  Norman  or  Varegue  Chief 
Rurik  and  his  followers,  a.d.  862,  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  (who  were 
invited,  as  the  Saxons  were  to  England,  as  Mends,  but  who  appeared 
as  hai^hty  con^uerorB),  were  introduced  the  germs  of  feudalism  and 
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serfdom.*  Under  the  descendants  of  Rurik,  till  the  Mongol  invasion  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  only  slaves  in  Russia  were  prisoners  of  war, 
debtors,  or  those  who  willingly  sold  themselves  to  one  more  powerful. 
The  peasants  were  free,  being  yearly  tenants  of  their  landlords,  and  could 
remove  from  one  district  to  another  when  their  term  expired. 

The  Mongol  invasion  and  dominion  were  the  curse  of  the  Sclavonic 
race,  and  their  dire  effects  on  the  morale  of  the  people  is  but  too  evident 
up  to  the  present  time.  Their  brutal  sway  lasted  more  than  250  years. 
The  princes  of  the  land  became  the  abject  slaves  of  their  conquerors,  and 
intriguers  one  against  the  other ;  the  poor  people  became  oppressed  both 
by  prince  and  conqueror,  and  bent  down  its  neck  in  subjection  and 
despair,  so  that  a  generation  or  two  later,  the  yoke  of  serfdom  was  placed 
on  it  without  calling  forth  a  struggle  or  a  murmur. 

Under  the  Tartar  dominion  the  peasant  was  first  bound  to  the  soil  he 
cultivated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  poll-tax  then  levied 
on  the  whole  population.  But  from  the  time  when  Russia  finally  threw 
off  the  yoke  under  the  Tsar  Ivan,  until  the  year  1625,  during  the  reign 
of  the  first  of  the  Romanovs,  the  peasant  was  more  or  less  free  to  pass 
from  one  estate  to  another,  as  interest  or  desire  prompted.  The  domesdc 
slaves  remained  as  before,  being  bought  and  sold.  It  was  Michael  Romanov, 
who,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  fiEtther,  the  crafly  patriarch  Philarcte, 
in  order  to  rally  partizans  to  his  new  dynasty,  fixed  the  peasant  to  the 
soil  he  tilled ;  still  leaving  him,  however,  certain  liberties  and  immunities. 

Peter  the  Great,  the  regenerator  of  Russia,  in  re-establishing  the 
capitation  tax,  and  taking  a  general  census  for  the  purposes  of  recruit- 
ment, confirmed  and  aggravated  the  condition  of  Uie  peasant.  In  the 
lists  then  made  out,  serf  and  slave  were  mingled  together ;  and  confusion 
followed,  until  it  became  impossible  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
two  classes :  thus  it  is  that  the  serfdom  of  42,000,000  of  men  has  been 
seen  in  the  present  century  in  Europe. 

A  distinction  could,  however,  still  be  made  among  the  peasants  and 
slaves  thus  condemned  to  a  common  serfdom.  This  distinction  was  between 
he  serfs  of  the  crown  and  the  serfs  of  private  individuals.  The  former, 
^^aying  their  yearly  contribution  to  the  crown  for  the  lands  they  occupied, 
were  comparatively  free;  at  all  events  were  not  subject  to  individual 
tyranny.  But  from  Peter  the  First  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  emperors  and 
?mpresse8  carried  out  the  odious  system  of  bestowing  crown  lands  with 
the  serfs  attached,  as  rewards  to  fortunate  generals,  or  as  presents  to  their 
minions.t   Catherine  the  Second  bestowed  millions  of  serfs  on  the  nobility, 

♦  In  1862  will  be  celebrated  througbont  Rofsia,  by  extraordinary  fcustfl,  tbe  anni- 
ver^arj  of  1,000  years  since  tbe  foundation  of  tbe  Rnssinn  monarcby  hy  Rurik. 

t  An  example  bas  been,  indeed,  given  by  tbo  "  States  General"  in  Moscow,  in 
1613,  wbcn  tbey  bestowed  crown  lands  witb  Fcrfs  on  Mininc,  tbe  bntcbcr  of  'Shin 
Novgorod,  and  on  Prince  Pojarsky,  wbo  fired  their  country  from  the  Vok*. 
Ak^xandcr  L  discontinued  tbe  system,  and  would  bave  abolished  »erfdom  altogcibcr, 
h  bis  flrmness  bad  boon  equal  to  the  humane  impulses  of  bis  nature. 

IS— .-5 
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whose  favour  she  wished  to  gain,  and  on  her  numerous  lovers.     Her  soQ 

Paul  foUowed  her  example,  without  having  her  reasons  and  necessities  for 

►^o  doing ;  besides  counting  off  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  cmpirei  con- 

aining  about  2,000^000  scris,  for  tlie  Ufje  and  profit  of  the  imperial 

lamilj. 

The  42^000,000  of  serfs  might  be  divided  in  round  numbera  aa 

ffollows  :  20,000,000  of  croivn  Berfe,  2,000,000  in  the  imperial  domains, 

rand  20,000,000  under  private  proprietors.     Already  the  crown  serfs  and 

*those  of  the  impt'rial  domains  are   declared  irce,  and  the  emancipation 

of  the  rest  is  only  retarded  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  arrange- 

menta. 

The  connection  between  proprietor  and  serf  has,  of  course,  over  yaried 

i  according  to  circumstances ;  being  mild  and  patriarchal  on  some  estates, 

[«Iave-driving  on  others.     By  law,  the  labour  to  be  imposed  on  the  serf  for 

Lthe  land  he  holds  of  his  master,  is  that  of  three  days  per  week  ;  yet  many 

rproprietors  force  their  men  for  six  days  during  the  summer,  and  in  winter 

l£cld  labc'ur  is  impoaaible.     Such  properties  may  be  soon  recognized  by 

be  squalidnetis  and  misery  of  the  peasantry.    A  certain  proprietor  passing 

[irom  the  south  to  St,  Petersburg,  told  me  that,  passing  twice  through  such 

fa  district,  he  inquired  the  rejison  of  so  much  poverty  and  dirtiness  among 

'  tlie  people ;    the  answer  was  that  the  pamescfni\  or  landlord,  took  six 

"days  a  week,  and  tliat  tliey  had  no  time  for  therasdvea.     In  a  village 

^ About  the  centre  of  the  country,  in  the  same  condition,  I  asked  the  same 

[question,  and  n?ceived  the  same  answer.     My  conversation  was  '^vith  the 

2famshil%  or  postilion,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  estate,  and  liired  out  on  the 

Ubrok  system ;  lie  received  sixty  roubles  a  year,  the  whole  of  which  he  had 

[to  pay  to  his  proprietor.     *'  But  this  will  soon  be  over  now,^'  said  the  man, 

'•'  Svohadnk  eh  nS  svobodme — to  be  free,  or  not  to  be  free — that  is  the  cjues- 

tion  now."     On  asking  further,  T  found  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  of 

the  blessings  of  freedom,  but  tliought  they  consisted  in  doing  nothing,  or 

only  so  much  aa  to  provide  the  means  of  getting  drank.     Of  this,  how- 

Fcver,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  since  the  emancipation  has  been  mooted, 

niany  proprietors  have  been  doubly  hard  in  squeezing  as  much  labour  as 

;  possible  out  of  the  serfs ;  while  the  sei-is,  knowing  they  would  soon  be  free, 

ggem  resolved  to  do  as  little  as  possible. 

lany  proprietors,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  subject  took  a  eerioua 

t,  either  voluntarily  emancipated  their  serfs  or  made  private  arrange- 

fmenta  with  them.     A  friend  of  mine,  an  otlicer  in  the  navy,  on  hia  return 

I  from  a  long  voyage,  when  the  peasants  came  to  congi^atulate  him  according 

to  old  custom,  addressed  them  seriously  on  the  change  about  to  take  place 

in  their  condition.     With  one  voice  they  cried  out,  they  were  y&y  happy 

as  they  were,  and  did  not  wimt  to  be  free.    Indeed,  under  an  easy,  humnne 

proprietor,  serts  are  almost  ns  much  a  bui'den  as  a  profit.     They  have  no 

\  cores  but  such  as  their  labour  imiwsea,  and  the  proprietor  is  bound  by  many 

bonds  to  them :  he  uuint  pay  their  iaxcsi  to  the  Govei^mentj  if  their  kbOj 

or  hut,  bebmmed  down,  he  must  rebuild  it  j  if  their  cow,  pig,  or  horse  die. 
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He  must  replace  it ;  if  sickness  be  in  the  family,  he  must  provide  doctor 
and  medicines ;  if  in  want,  he  must  feed  them ;  if  naked,  he  must  clothe 
them : — ^in  short,  in  all  their  wants  they  look  up  to  their  pameschik  for 
assistance  and  advice.  It  is  true  that  the  peasant  should  repay  all  this  by 
degrees ;  but,  as  he  is  lazy  and  has  little  money,  he  is  always  deeply  in 
debt,  as  are  most  of  the  ser&  throughout  Russia.  AH  the  enlightened, 
travelled  Russian  proprietors  with  whom  I  ever  spoke,  leaving  their 
ideas  of  humanity  aside,  declared  they  thought  that  the  emancipation 
would  be,  after  a  short  period,  more  a  profit  than  a  loss  to  them ;  men  of 
narrow  ideas,  or  those  whose  estates  were  deeply  mortgaged  to  the  Govern- 
ment, were  of  course  fearful  that  the  change  would  injure  them  very 
materially. 

As  most  of  the  proprietors  are  absentees  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  their  estates  are  managed  by  agents ;  if  the  estate  is  small,  by  the 
head  men  of  the  peasantry.  Every  male  serf  has  the  right  to  a  certain 
portion  of  land,  about  four  tchetverts  (eight  acres,  two  roods,  thirty  poles 
drca)j  but  oflcn  less  in  the  most  valuable  districts;  for  this  he  gives 
his  labour  three  days  per  week.  Where  the  communal  system  exists,  the 
land  thus  ceded  is  classed,  measured,  and  portioned  out  among  the  different 
families  comprising  the  commune.  This  mrr«,  or  communal  system,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  of  Russian  institutions.  •  It  has  already  de- 
scended from  generation  to  generation  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  primitive  emblem  of  what  in  other  coimtries  has  grown 
into  self-government  The  commime  meets  under  the  presidency  of  its 
Starsi,  or  elders,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  good.  Over  every  district 
is,  however,  a  tchinofnik,  or  Government  supervisor.* 

The  Council  wisely  determined  that  the  manumisson  of  the  serf 
should  not  take  place  without  land  for  the  freed  man.  Whether 
tlds  should  be,  and  how  it  should  be,  were  among  the  most  difficult 
questions  to  be  decided;  on  one  side  were  the  proprietors,  loath  to 
submit  to  a  partition  of  their  lands  without  recompence,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  serfs,  who  considered  themselves  the  true  owners  of  the 
land,  j-  After  much  discussion,  and  the  consideration  of  himdreds  of  plans 
and  projects,  the  following  arrangements  have  been  made.  Each  peasant 
will  receive  his  isba,  or  hut,  with  the  plot  of  gDound  surroimding,  as 

*  Gcrcbtzoff,  Hisioire  de  la  Civilisation  en  Russie,  mentions  an  example  whidi 
may  be  a  pendant  to  that  of  Frederick  and  tlie  Miller  of  Potsdam.  A  certain  com- 
mnnol  village  of  free  peasants  was  required  for  Government  purposes,  and  the  inha- 
bitants were  ordered  to  quit  inmiediately.  They  assembled,  talked  over  their  affiurs, 
and  presented  a  protest  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  conunanded  that  they  shoold 
remain  where  they  were. 

t  The  proprietors  must  liave  consented,  from  fear,  if  not  from  more  generous 
motives;  for  the  serfs,  when  once  they  heard  the  word  "emancipation,"  were  not  to  be 
put  off  more:  and  they  would  not  be  free  without  land.  "  God  gave  our  forefinthers 
the  land  to  till,''  says  a  Russian  peasant  **  Wo  are  their  children;  the  land  is  there- 
fore ours.  The  Czar  is  God's  reprcsentativ©— him  and  his  servant*  we  serve;  but  tha 
land,  the  coimtry,  is  ours," 
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freehold  for  ever,  fi'ee  of  cost ;  ha  will,  besides,  have  the  right  to 
another  portion  qC  land^  varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  qiialil y, 

-the  locaUty,  and  extent  of  the  estate.  For  this  he  will  become  a  debtor 
to  the  Government,  which  has  to  immediately  reimburse  the  proprietor, 
and  he  muBt  pay  off  the  annuity  during  a  certain  number  of  yeai-a,  at 

'the  expiration  of  which  tlaat  land  will  also  be  his  freehold.  In  a  country 
like  Hiussia,  laud  in  some  districts  ia  worth  a  hundredfold  what  it  is  in 
others;  so  that  the  quantity  to  be  given  to  the  peasant  will  depend  on.  the 
quality,  and  especially  the  locality,  of  the  land.  If  the  peasant  has  mcima 
to  cultivate  more  than  what  be  will  possesB  as  his  right,  perfect  libeiiy  is 
left  liim  to  hire  additional  land. 

Again,  in  certain  small  esstates  the  number  of  peasants  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  land,  and  were  a  thorough  distribution  to  be 
made,  the  proprietor  would  be  h(i  quite  %rithout  any;  this  will  be  remedied 
by  removing  the  sui^plua  number  of  pciisants  to  crown  landa*  The  pro- 
prietors of  serfs  let  out  to  scridce,  and  who  receive  the  obrok  from  them, 

f>'ill  be  indemnified  by  a  money  payment  by  the  Government :  this  also  is 
to  be  refunded  by  the  freed  man.  The  personal  domestic  slave  will  l>eoomo 
simply  free,  and  for  the  future  receive  wages  as  in  other  countries. 

The  fioil-boiind  peasant  i  the  serf  who  labours  on  his  own  account,  and 
9JS  the  obrok  or  tribute  to  his  master;  and  the  dvortriie,  or  personal 
servants — form  tJie  three  classes  of  Russian  serfdom.  But,  to  the  glojy  of 
humanity  and  progress,  such  an  institution  will,  in  Europe,  soon  belong 
only  to  the  past,  though  the  curse  that  slavery  entails  can  only  be  redeemed 
by  many  generations  of  rational  freedom.  The  emancipation  once  accom- 
plished, it  will  be  curious  to  mai*k  its  effects  on  the  people.  Different 
opinions  are  formed  by  thinking  Russians  who  have  studied  their  people, 
as  to  what  these  effects  will  be.     From  my  own  observations  and  deduc- 

i  tions,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  tbe  change  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the 

J  country,  and  at  first  for  the  worse;   for  the  Ihisaian  peasant  bears  a  gre^it 

I  jrescmblancc,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Irish  Gel  Lie  peasant  Both  peoples, 
too,  have  long  suffered  from  absentee  landlords,  who  were  only  heard  of 
when  money  had  to  be  squeezed  from  the  unfortunate  tenants. 

During  the  Tartar  dominion,  the  Sclavc  acquired  that  deep  religious 
feeling  which  characterizes  him,  and  which,  tbough  mechanical  and 
superstitious,  is  yet  free  from  bigotry  and  persecution.  In  their  habits, 
the  Scliives  are  indolent  and  negligent ;  they  are  acutCp  possess  natural 
wit  and  humour,  and  are  ready  at  repartee.     They  are  hard  drinkers,  but 

I  hospitable,  good-natured,  and  patriotic ;  few  Russian  peasants  wilHnglj 
leave  their  country.  The  Sclave,  though  superstitious,  is  patient  of  all 
creeds,  forgiving  by  disposition,  rarely  guilty  of  acts  of  violence,  and  then 

honly  when  enraged  by  tyranny  or  under  the  influence  of  drink.     The 

8clavonians  are  eminently  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people,  peaceable  by 

nature  and  habit :   not  at  all  the  warlike  people  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

jteligion,  or  theii-  country  in  danger,  alone  calls  forth  in  them  a  military 

[luaiasm.     When  their  country  has  been  invaded,  they  have  known 
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well  how  to  defend  their  own ;  as  the  Poles  knew  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  Charles  XII.  found  at  Poltowa,  and  Napoleon  at  Moscow  and 
dming  his  Retreat.  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Turks  religious  enthusiasm 
often  helped  to  gain  the  victory.  The  Russian  peasant  detests  military 
life, — less  from  the  hardships  of  the  service  than  from  the  repugnance  of 
his  nature ;  but  when  once  enrolled,  and  under  strict  discipline,  his  very 
ignorance,  stubbornness,  and  obedience,  help  to  make  of  his  class  one  of 
the  most  formidable  armies  in  the  world. 

The  Russian  peasant  will  work  just  enough  to  supply  the  bare  wants  of 
his  nature.  He  will  cidtivate  a  little  buck  wheat  for  his  Kashy*  and  a  plot 
of  cabbage  for  his  Stchu ;  the  sale  of  his  pig,  his  fowls,  or  his  calf,  will 
provide  him  with  whisky  and  tobacco ;  the  sheep-skins  supply  his  clothing. 
Unaccustomed  to  have  any  charge  made  upon  him,  except  by  his  pro- 
prietor, he  will  not  at  first  understand  tlie  payments  to  be  made  to 
Government  for  the  land  he  occupies  ;  although  such  payments  may,  after 
a  time,  prove  an  incentive  to  industry.  If  the  communal  system  be  pre- 
served, this  again  may  call  forth  the  peasant's  energy ;  for  the  land  being 
held  in  a  mass  by  the  commune,  and  paid  for  by  it,  one  man's  industry 
will  be  a  reproach  and  a  check  on  the  indolence  of  the  others.  Sudi 
will  probably  be  the  state  of  the  Russian  peasantry  for  a  long  time  after 
they  are  free ;  and,  until  the  whole  social  life  of  Russia  can  be  reor- 
ganized, and  things  find  their  level,  the  country  will  have  to  experience 
tlie  after  efiects  which  such  a  curse  as  slavery  ever  briogs  upon  every 
grade  of  a  population,  whether  noble  or  hind. 

There  is,  however^  one  strong  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Russian 
lower  orders ;  and  that  is,  their  disposition  to  barter  and  commerce :  in 
this  they  much  resemble  the  Chinese,  whose  love  of  trading  is  well  known, 
^lany  serfs,  therefore,  on  their  liberation  will,  no  doubt,  flock  to  the  towns, 
and  there  gain  a  livelihood  in  various  channels  of  commerce. 

*  Eash,  the  grain  of  buck  wheat,  eaten  as  rico  is  in  India,  or  the  potato  in  Ireland, 
forms  with  Stchn,  or  cabbage  6onp,  the  chief  aliment  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
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Ifn  Pemiiitiam. 

NOVEMBER    28,    18C0. 


When  I  beheld  the  weakness  and  the  pain, 

That  from  thy  clammy  temples  wrung  the  dew; 
And  as  I  mark'd  how  faint  and  fainter  grew 
Thy  breathing,  as  it  went  and  came  again 
In  fitful  struggles,  whilst  thy  wandering  brain 
Was  in  a  sea  of  troubled  fancies  lost. 
Like  some  night-founder'd  bark,  all  tempest-tost. 
That  battles  with  the  winds  and  waves  in  Yain: 
Then  did  I  join  my  heartfelt  prayer  to  thine, 

That,  in  His  mercy,  God  might  set  thee  free. 
Nor,  for  thy  death  was  certain,  bid  thee  pine 
In  unavailing,  lengthened  misery. 


It  came — the  long-suspended  blow — at  last; 
And  Death  upon  thy  features,  pale  and  still, 
Had  laid  the  signet  of  his  fingers  chill ; 
And  Time  for  thee,  and  Hope  for  us,  were  past. 
Then,  on  that  marble  deadness  as  I  cast 
My  aching  eyes,  and  saw  from  day  to  day 
No  pulse,  no  vital  motion  in  the  clay 
Where  imfamiliar  stillness  reigned,  aghast 

I  stood ;  and  did  repent  me  of  my  prayer 

That  God  might  pluck  thee  from  thy  sharp  ditstrcss; 
For  any  state,  methought,  so  life  were  there. 
Were  bett^  than  that  stony  speechlessness. 

G.  B. 
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''  Pars  sanitfttis  velle  sanari  fuit"— Senica. 
A  WELL-TO-DO  Englishman  is  a  boastful  being.  He  thinks  everything  in 
England  is  better  than  anything  abroad,  and  the  result  of  his  travels  is 
that  he  feels  more  strongly  the  true  value  of  the  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  and  the  comforts  of  his  home.  His  physical  condition  he  regards 
as  being  superior  to  that  of  any  other  two-legged  creature  in  the  world : 
he  will  yield  the  palm  to  none  in  that  matter,  or  in  his  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  comfort.  His  broadcloth  is  better,  his  linen  more 
radiantly  white,  his  diet  more  substantial  and  invigorating  than  those 
of  anybody  else ;  above  all  things,  his  superiority  in  cleanliness  is  that 
upon  which  he  most  prides  himself.  He  sponges  himself  all  over  with 
cold  water  eveiy  morning,  or  takes  a  plunge  in  sea  or  river,  besides  taking 
an  occasional  warm  bath ;  and  what  can  a  man  do  more  to  ensure  health 
and  cleanliness  ?  That  he  is  outwardly  clean  must  be  admitted ;  but 
what  if  the  very  process  of  ablution  not  only  fails  to  cleanse  the  skin 
tlioroughly,  but  tends  to  keep  the  pores  clogged  with  dirt  ? 

In  England  we  are  content  to  use  stagnant  and  poUuted  water.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  we  should  jump  into  a  water-trough,  in  defiance 
of  our  knowledge  of  exosmosis  and  endosmosis;  which  means  simply  that 
a  substance  placed  on  both  sides  in  contact  with  the  same  or  different 
iliiids,  will  permit  a  transfusion  and  intermixture  of  those  fluids,  though 
it  would  have  been  quite  impervious  to  either  of  them  if  applied  separately 
oil  one  side  only.  It  was  discovered  as  a  law  of  vegetation,  but  it  applies 
equally  to  animal  structures  ;  so  that  if  we  soak  the  body  in  a  trough  of 
hot  water,  the  superficial  soluble  dirt  thus  disengaged,  when  reimbibed  by 
the  skin,  is  nothing  less  than  a  poison.  That  which  is  given  oft'  from  the 
body  must  be  the  most  imfit  thing  possible  to  be  reintroduced  into  it. 
The  surface  of  the  skin  may  after  such  immersion  show  some  appearance 
of  cleanliness,  but  the  system  has  obviously  been  debilitated  rather  than 
relieved ;  the  languor  that  many  experience  after  a  warm  bath  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  this.  The  inactive  skin  is  inactive  still;  the  pores  that  were 
plugged  with  effete  matter  remain  so  still.  After  long-continued  perspi- 
ration, the  trough-washing  might  not  be  amiss,  though  there  is  an  inherent 
idea  of  filth  in  all  stagnancy.  But  without  such  preparation,  either  by 
artificial  heat  or  the  natural  heat  of  exercise,  the  gentleman  who  takes  his 
trough-bath  is  internally  dirtier  than  the  labouring  man  who  has  been 
digging  a  ditch  all  day  in  the  hot  sun. 

This  assertion,  to  those  who  are  in  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin,  may  appear  strange  and  inconsistent;  but  it  is  true.  The  gentle- 
man's dirt  being  in  the  system,  is  therefore  supposed  not  to  exist;  wliilst 
the  dirt  of  the  poor  man,  luckily  for  him,  has  been  brought  to  the  surface 
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by  copious  perBpiration.  If  after  the  day's  work,  a  labourer  could  vnsli 
rind  put  on  cleim  Jinen  he  would  be  almost  as  clean  as  the  bath  could 
make  hiDi ;  though  it  35  to  be  hoped  that  before  very  long  the  hath  will 
be  placed  within  reach  of  the  poor,  as  it  may  easily  be  effected  by  a  con- 
version  of  the  cxiatiDg  parochial  *^  hatha  and  washhouses,"  into  tlxermtc. 
As  it  ia,  however,  the  labouring  poor  are  on  the  whole  fi-eer  from  consti- 
tutional disease  than  tlie  middle  and  higher  clossea.  In  the  annals  af 
centenarians^  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  lubouring  poor  pre- 
dominates :  in  other  words,  those  who  ha\^e  lived  most  in  the  open  air  live 
the  longest.  Few,  high  or  low,  reach  the  age  of  a  hundred,  except  such 
OH  liavo  fulfilled  this  condition.  Sportsmenj  shepherds,  gamekeepcn^ 
herdsmen,  mariners,  and  ploughmen,  these  are  the  men  whose  vocations 
ilivotu-  longevity. 

Having  lost  the  Oriental  thermal  process  itself,  so  in  reviving  it,  we 
have  devised  the  most  inappropriate  of  tei'ms  to  characterize  it :  Servins* 
derivation  of  Ittcvs  a  non  lucendo  is  felicitcfus  in  comparison.  The 
Turkish  hath  is  called  a  bath  ;  but  the  principle  is  thermal,  and  does 
not  consist  in  washing;  and  it  is  called  Turkish,  though  the  Turks  did 
not  originate  it^  but  have  only  continued  its  use.  But  the  Turkish 
bath,  when  tried,  will,  by  its  ministration  to  pleasure,  to  comeliness,  to 
cleanliness  and  health,  soon  surmount  the  solecism  of  its  appellation, 

**  The  Ensi  is  the  land  of  the  bathj**  saya  Dieraeli.  But  tlic  Red 
Indians  Imve  it,  and  they  live  in  the  West;  the  Laplanders  hmv.  it,  and 
they  live  in  the  North ;  nor  are  tlie  Africans  without  it :  thus  we  arrive  at 
the  four  points  in  the  geography  of  the  bath.  True,  the  East  is  the  land 
of  the  bath  ;  but  then  what  is  it  not  the  land  of?  The  bath  is  not  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  but  a  primeval  institution. 

Scarcely  any  nation  is  wit! tout  the  bath.  The  Assyrians,  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  all  the  four  monarchies  redoubt- 
able in  history,  successively  adopted  the  institution,  Bnt  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Erlglish  terms  affords  no  clue  to  the  particular 
process  in  each  case :  with  more  or  less  deviation  from  acciu'acy,  every 
one  of  the  words  may  be  applied  to  processes  of  washing  and  cleansing 
generally.  The  bath  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey^  but  there  it  is  only  a 
tub  of  warm  water,  and  handmaidens  perform  the  office  for  UlysseJi, 
anointing  him  af^envnrds,  and  casting  about  him  the  beautiful  tunic. 
The  baths  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  which  Pindar  wrote  of,  were  natural 
warm  springs,  like  those  in  our  city  of  Bath  :  Xot>rpa  is  the  word — simply 
washing  places.  Out  of  all  this  vagueness,  nothing  is  to  be  gathered, 
except  that  many  of  the  prc-historic  European  races  had  taken  up  with 
water-troughs,  tubs,  river-bathing,  and  sea-bathing ;  wliich,  though  things 
good  enough  in  themselves,  are  poor  eubstitutes  for  the  true  thermal 
principle  of  the  Turkish  bath. 

It  is  said  that  vestiges  of  the  bath  are  wanting  in  ancient  Eg3"pt, 
because  the  monuments  contain  no  record  of  it.  This,  however,  is  a 
Iiasty  concltifiion*     The  Jews  possessed  the  bath,  we  kuow  not  how  early. 
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The  minuteness  of  the  Mosaical  ceremonial,  with  its  burdensome  purifica- 
tions and  laborious  inculcation  of  cleanliness,  is  conceived  in  the  Ycry  spirit 
of  this  £astem  device ;  and  if  the  Hebrews  had  the  bath,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  thej  sojourned  four  hundred  years,  were 
not  without  it.  Plato,  in  his  wonderful  romance,  the  Atlantis,  which  he 
delivers  as  from  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  teaching  of  their  clergy, 
tells  that  in  that  ocean  island  they  had  baths  highly  ornamented,  some 
open  to  the  air,  and  others  roofed,  with  winter  rooms  and  summer  rooms ; 
some  fitted  up  royally  for  kings,  others  for  men,  others  for  women ;  the 
very  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  were  not  forgotten  or  overlooked.*  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  the  bath,  and 
had  even  carried  it  out  practically  to  an  extent  to  which  the  East  itself  is 
in  this  day  almost  a  stranger.  Here  we  have  another  inferential  evidence  of 
the  imiversality  of  the  bath ;  China  and  Japan  giving  the  same  testimony, 
the  conviction  grows  upon  us  that  no  race  was  originally  without  the 
bath. 

The  Koman  Thermae  we  must  pass  over,  as  being  a  subject  more 
than  sufficiently  handled  already  by  innumerable  architects  and  antiqua- 
ries; who  have,  however,  obscured,  by  confusion  of  terms,  the  simple 
principle  of  the  therm©.  The  Greeks,  though  they  owed  letters,  philo- 
sophy and  architecture,  to  the  East,  had  the  ready  phrase,  dftaOrjQ  kcU  fidpPapog 
(ignorant  and  savage),  to  designate  everything  not  Hellenic.  Amongst 
other  things  they  borrowed  the  bath  ;  but  they  never  acknowledged  the 
debt  The  practical  Romans  found  it  a  good  thing,  and  adopted  it,  but 
took  no  trouble  to  trace  it  beyond  Sparta ;  so  they  called  their  hot  chamber 
Laconicum,  or  Sudatorium.  We  are  almost  sure  that  before  the  (edileship 
of  Agrippa,  B.C.  23,  the  Laconicum  was  not  known  in  Rome ;  the  one 
built  by  him  being  the  first  erected  there,  in  what  were  called  the  Baths 
of  Agrippa.  Very  little  information  of  a  practical  nature,  however,  can  be 
acquired  from  a  study  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  thermaj. 

Let  us,  therefore,  turn  away  from  Rome  and  direct  our  attention  to 
Constantinople,  where  we  may  find  at  this  day  a  working  model  of  the 
bath,  from  which  alone  a  true  knowledge  of  its  principle  and  process 
can  be  gleaned.  A  large  share  of  praise  has  been  lavished  upon  the 
Turks  for  the  sagacity  displayed  by  them  in  retaining  so  valuable  an 
institution  as  that  which  they  found  in  great  vigour  and  perfection  at 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.  But  history  records  a  trifiing  Incident 
which  shows  the  Turks  to  have  been  previously  cognizant  of  the  restora- 
tive uses  of  the  bath,  and  of  the  refreshment  to  be  derived  from  it  after 
severe  fatigue ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  day  after  the  taking  of  the 
city  they  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  baths  f  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  they 
had  undergone. 

*  Thormanby,  a  winner  of  the  Derby,  during  his  training,  was  introduced  to  tho 
bat]),  and  thus  became  the  latest  commentator  on  Plato. 

t  There  were  then  in  Constantinople  more  than  300  public  baths,  and  some  2,000 
private  ODM. 
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The  itiermse  of  Conatajitinople  were  probably  on  a  scale  of  mucb  greatet ■ 
raagiiitucle  than  any  the  Turks  had  previously  been  made  acquainted] 
with.  They  have  preRerved  them  with  fidelity,  and  multiplied  them  ii 
number ;  but,  very  wisely,  they  have  shown  no  taste  for  innovation,  and 
have  ecnipuloiii'ly  adliered  to  tlie  original  plans  without  seeking  to  turn 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Witli  the  ejfception  of  the  strigil,  for 
which  a  glove  of  goat*s  hair  and  the  "  Me  "  have  been  substituted,  the 
processes  of  the  bath  in  use  to*day  are  identical  with  those  which  wei 
in  full  operation  in  Rome  itself,  now  eighteen  hundred  yeara  ago.  For  a 
compel ent  knowledge  of  the  Roman  thermaii,  therefore,  and  what  they 
were  in  their  working  order,  we  must  take  a  trip  to  the  Hamftms  of 
Constantinople, 

Amongst  the  Saracens,  as  also  amongst  the  Romans,  the  planning,^ 
repair,  and  building  of  baths  was  one  of  the  most  import-ant,  asi  it  was 
also  the  most  popular,  of  imperial  functions.  At  Rome  the  therma?  were 
held  in  such  estimatioji,  that  the  worst  and  most  cruel  of  the  emperors, 
such  m  Caracalla  and  Nero,  obtained  the  endearing  appellation  of  ^^  Pater 
patntFj*''  fathers  of  their  country,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  erected 
therma?.  Pliny  exhorts  Trajan,  by  the  "  glory  of  his  reign,'^  to  restore 
the  bath  at  Prusji ;  and  the  Saracens,  not  a  whit  belli nd  in  this  respect, 
placed  these  edifices,  by  an  ejqiress  law,  under  the  guard! an eliip  and  pro- 
tection of  tlie  Crown,  The  bath  and  the  mosque  have  now  become  in- 
eeparably  connected,  so  that  it  is  not  perniirted  to  construct  a  moBf[ue 
without  a  bath  accompanying  it  ;  in  fact,  tlie  bath  is  styled  by  them, 
"  the  entrance  gate  to  the  temple  of  the  Mottt  High."  The  baths  of  the 
large  cities  are  architectural  ornamentji,  but  for  practical  cleanliness  there 
can  hardly  be  foutid  a  MuBsulman  village.,  either  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Eiu-ope^  unprovided  with  its  bath. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  bath,  there  appear  to  be  two  pn 
botli  equally  efficacious  as  regards  cleanliness.  The  one  may  be  called 
the  long,  and  the  other  the  short  process.  The  short  process  occupies 
little  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  is  all  that  a  Moslem  regards  as  neces- 
sary for  the  due  completion  of  the  legal  ablution.  But  the  long  process, 
being  one  of  luxury,  will  vary  in  durattoti  from  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
four  hours,  thongh  it  may  be  very  fairly  performed  in  a  Hpace  of  two  houn*. 
From  Coniitantinople  to  Egypt,  and  irom  Damascus  to  Bagdad^  there  ia 
but  one  plan  pursued,  either  in  the  process  or  the  principle  of  the  bath, 
though  in  dimension  and  splendour  the  variety  ia  infinite;  one  descrip- 
tion, therefore,  will  suffice  for  all. 

On  entering  the  bath,  the  first  apartment  consists  of  a  spacious  hall, 
or  rotunda,  the  central  summit  of  which  is  open,  admitting  a  gentle  but 
free  circulation  oi'  air,  and  is  in  form  not  unlike  the  cupola  of  St,  Stephen *s, 
Wal brook.  Running  round  by  the  widl  is  a  raised  dais  or  platffjrni, 
covered  with  a  caqiet,  luid  divided  into  compartments,  one  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  each  visitor.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  fountain, 
which  plays  refreshingly  into  a  marble  basin,  raised  on  a  pedeat*!  of 
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masonry.  On  a  couch,  on  the  platform  above  mentioned,  you  undress ;  your 
clothing  is  tied  up  in  a  napkin,  and  you  are  attired  in  three  scarfs  of  towel- 
ling, of  a  peculiar  fabric,  warm  and  rough,  but  yet  soft,  and  gaily  bordered 
with  blue  or  red  raw  silk:  one  of  these,  the  suhligar  or  subligaculttm 
of  the  Romans,  girds  the  loins ;  another  is  thrown  over  the  shoulder, 
and  the  last  is  twisted  up  into  a  turban  for  the  head.  Throughout 
this  operation,  every  care  is  taken  to  preserve  decorum;  and  with  a 
scrupulousness  and  delicacy  almost  unknown,  we  regret  to  add,  to  Euro- 
peans. Two  attendants  hold  a  cloth  before  you  until  you  have  undressed 
and  properly  adjusted  the  bathing  attire ;  you  then  are  fiunished  with 
wooden  pattens,  and  quit  the  undressing-room  {apodyterium)  for  the  heated 
chambers :  the  two  attendants,  walking  behind,  still  accompany  you,  and 
as  you  are  on  pattens,  each  holds  you  by  an  arm. 

The  swinging  doors  give  access  to  a  narrow  passage,  where  the  heat 
strikes  upon  the  face,  and  announces  very  sensibly  that  the  bath  has  begun. 
This  passage  makes  a  sudden  turn  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  heat  then 
increases ;  though  the  temperature  is  still  not  high,  and  the  mist  of  vapour 
is  very  slight,  if  at  all  perceptible.  You  now  enter  the  tepid  chamber,  the 
Upidarium  of  the  ancients.  Sometimes  "  the  passage  "  above  alluded  to, 
is  dispensed  with,  and  the  tepidarium  itself  forms  the  junction  between 
the  two  haUs.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  oblong  in  form,  and  has  a  marble 
platform  on  each  side,  raised  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  central 
part ;  this,  serving  as  a  passage,  is  of  course  on  the  same  level  as  the  two 
chambers  which  it  connects :  but  whether  as  a  passage,  or  as  a  hall  in 
itself,  it  is  all  paved  with  marble.  The  mattress  and  cushion  whick  are 
carried  before  you,  are  laid  upon  the  dais  and  against  the  wall;  the 
paraphernalia  of  other  guests  being  similarly  disposed  all  round.  Coffee 
and  pipes  are  now  brought.  In  this  apartment,  dimly  lighted,  day  some- 
times being  quite  excluded,  a  flickering  lamp  reveals  imcertainly  the 
nature  of  the  place  and  of  its  occupants.  The  perspiration  gently  starts 
from  its  myriad  ducts,  whilst  the  solemn  murky  air  tranquillizes  the 
spirit,  and  seems  to  exclude  with  a  lull  of  calmness  thoughts  of  the 
fretful  world.  It  is  here  that  a  stranger  in  town  or  village  first  mingles 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  glides  imperceptibly,  and  divested  of  the  adven- 
titious aids  of  dress  and  attendance,  into  the  niche  which  his  social  status 
qualifies  him  to  occupy.  A  gentle  foretaste  of  shampooing  is  given  in 
this  apartment ;  an  attendant  chafes  the  feet,  or  lightly  taps  the  neck  and 
limbs  to  start  the  perspiration.  When  it  has  fully  broken  out,  you  are 
ready  for  the  hot  chamber  (caldarium  or  laconicum)  which  you  now  enter. 

This  is  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  the  first  hall,  and  is  generally 
covered  in  with  a  dome,  the  light  being  admitted  through  loopholes 
filled  with  stained  glass.  Early  in  tlie  morning  the  place  is  quite  clear, 
nnd  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  but  as  the  washing  takes  place  here,  it 
becomes  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  filled  with  vapour :  this  has  led  many 
to  imagine  that  the  Turkish  bath  is,  like  the  Russian,  essentially  a  vapour 
bath ;  which  is  not  the  case.     The  Turkish  bath  is  in  principle,  and  in 


fiict,  a  hot-air  bath;  tlio  vnpowr  being  almost  ^n  acci(!cnt.  Here  tbc 
towels  arc  all  removed,  except  tliat  which  encircles  the  loins.  Ablution 
is  then  performed,  to  which  the  sounds  of  clankiug  bowls  and  dropping 
water  duly  correspond.  Through  tlic  light  gray  mist  the  attendants  and 
bathers  flit  in  a  spectnil  manner,  and  ever  and  anon  there  arises  a 
clapping  of  the  hands,  which  is  the  bathman*s  method  of  signalizing. 
The  proc(^s  of  shampooing  w^liich  is  here  undergone  is  most  peculiar, 
and  13  that  part  of  the  bath  which  of  all  others  will  be  foimd  le^st  easy 
of  adoption  into  this  country.  It  is  iu  itself  an  art  of  no  mean  attain- 
ment, and  proves,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  that  animal  inngnetism 
has  been  practiRcd  in  the  East  for  centuries,  and  rendered  so  practically 
manageable  as  to  he  fairly  designated  the  handmaiden  of  health. 

Mr.  Urquhart^b'  description  of  the  performance,  as  it  is  given  in  his  work, 
thc/V//(7r5  of  HernihSj  is  as  follows  : — '*  Under  the  dome  thcixj  is  an  exten- 
sive platform  of  marble  slabs:  on  thia  you  get  up;  the  cloths  are  taken  from 
your  head  and  shoulders;  one  is  spread  for  you  to  he  on,  the  other  is  rolhnl 
for  yonr  head ;  you  lie  down  on  your  back ;  the  tcllak  (two,  if  the  opera- 
tion is  properly  performed)  kneels  at  your  side,  and  bending  over,  grips 
and  presses  your  chest,  arms,  and  hga^  passing  from  part  to  part  like  a 
bird  shirting  its  place  on  a  perch;  he  brings  his  wliole  w*eight  on  you  with 
a  jerk,  follows  the  line  of  muscle  with  anatomical  thumb,  draws  the  open 
hand  strongly  over  the  surface,  particularly  round  the  shoulders,  turning 
you  half  up  in  so  doing ;  standB  with  his  feet  on  the  thighs,  and  en  the 
cheat,  and  slips  down  the  ribs,  then  up  again  three  times;  and  lastly, 
doubling  your  arms  one  after  the  other  on  the  chest,  pushes  with  both 
hanils  down,  beginning  at  the  elbow,  and  then  putting  an  arm  under  the 
back,  and  applying  his  chest  to  your  crossed  elbows,  rolls  on  you  across 
till  you  crack.  You  arc  now  turned  on  your  face,  and,  in  addilion  to  the 
opeiation  above  described,  he  works  his  elbow  round  the  edge^  of  your 
shoulder-blades,  and  with  the  heel  plies  hard  tlie  angle  of  your  neck ;  he 
conchides  by  hauling  tlie  body  half  up  by  each  arm  successively,  while 
he  stands  with  one  foot  on  the  opposite  tliigh.  You  are  tlien  raised  for  a 
moment  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  a  contortion  is  given  to  the  small  of  the 
back  with  the  knee,  and  a  jerk  to  the  neck  by  the  two  hands  holding  the 
temples.'* 

The  reader  must  guard  against  the  supposition  that  all  this  cracking  of 
the  joints  and  supple  members,  this  kneading  of  the  flesh,  is  attended  with 
discomfort  or  pain.  When  it  is  skilfully  performed,  tlie  sensation  is  even 
pleasurable  :  indeed  this  is  signified  by  the  Arabic  word  masitf  which 
meniiB,  '*  to  handle  dehcatt-ly." 

Next  come*  the  washing,  or  rather  the  use  of  the  glove  made  of 
camel's  or  goat's  hair.  After  remoistening  the  body,  which  you  do  for 
yourself  with  a  cup  given  you  for  that  purpose,  you,  in  a  sitting  position 
bend  towards  the  attendant,  wlio  bending  over  you,  rubs  down  the  h 
commencing  from  the  neck.  The  loosened  scarf  dcin  peels  off  in  little 
cJoj]jgaled  roll%  and  if  collected  will  form  a  ball  as  big  as  a  hyacintli 
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roof.  It  was  for  ihe  removal  of  this  dead  cuticle  that  the  strigil  was 
anciently  used;  and  how  it  has  fallen  into  disuse  would  be  a  curious 
subject  of  r&'aearch.  We  may  infer  from  an  epigram  of  MartiaVs,  that  it 
was  originally  an  Eastern  implement,  for  he  speaks  of  its  coming  from 
Pergamiis.  Augustus  borrowed  his  wooden  reclining  couch,  called  duretOj 
from  Spain,  and  Suetonius  expressly  says  that  the  word  is  Spanish.  Many 
think  that  the  word  strigil  is  also  Iberian ;  but  stringere,  to  graze  lightly, 
to  pull  or  peel  off,  denotes  its  true  derivation. 

Following  upon  the  glove  comes  the  soaping  process.  A  bowl  of 
water  is  brought  frothed  with  Cretan  soap,  which  is  sometimes  perfumed, 
and  the  soft  fibrous  liffe  of  the  palm-tree  to  rub  the  body  with.  With  this 
the  body  is  washed,  beginning  at  the  head :  this  operation  is  repeated 
twice.  Then  come  the  hot  cloths,  in  which  you  are  wrapped ;  and  the 
fjiial  act  of  the  bath  is  to  dash  a  bowl  of  water  over  the  feet :  a  very 
important  custom  this,  and  one  which  opens  up  a  very  singular  subject  of 
inquiry,  though  we  shall  not  at  present  touch  upon  it. 

You  now  return  to  the  cooling  room,  or  FHgidarium,  There  you  recline 
upon  a  couch  with  a  sense  of  ease  and  tranquillity  almost  indescribable.  The 
blood  circulates  freely,  the  chest  dilutes,  the  fresh  air  comes  charged  with 
vitality.  The  wretched  find  life  tolerable,  and  the  aged  cast  off  for  a  moment 
the  burden  of  years.  Savary,  describing  the  sensation,  says,  "  It  feels  as 
if  one  was  just  born,  and  began  to  live  for  the  first  time.  A  lively  sense 
of  existence  spreads  over  the  whole  body ;  one  yields  to  the  most  plea- 
sant imaginations,  and  the  mind  is  entertained  with  the  most  delightful 
reveries.  The  fimcy  ransacks  all  nature,  and  finds  in  it  nothing  but  the 
gayest  pictures,  and  images  of  pure  delight.  If  life,"  he  runs  on,  philoso- 
phizing after  Locke,  as  was  the  manner  of  his  countrymen  in  that  day— 
*'  If  life  is  but  the  succession  of  ideas,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  memory 
then  traces  them,  the  vigour  with  which  the  spirit  then  traverses  every 
link,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  in  the  two  hom*s  of  unbroken  calm 
which  follow  the  bath  many  years  have  elapsed."  Eveiy  one  who  has 
experienced  the  processes  of  the  real  Turkish  bath,  in  all  their  perfection, 
bears  witness  to  the  same  effect.  The  whole  man  wakes,  and  yet  the 
whole  man  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  There  is  a  sense  of  recondite  energy 
coupled  with  the  silent  serenity  of  absolute  rest.  The  air  grows  electrical, 
and  we  find  for  the  first  time  that  breathing  is  inspiration.  This  feeling 
soon  gives  place  to  an  enger  appetite  for  exercise  and  labour:  a  most 
natural  succession. 

In  tlie  East,  the  days  of  the  bath  are  festivals  for  the  women,  being  the 
W)le  occasions  on  which  they  escape  from  the  confinement  of  their  homes, 
or  harems.  The  luxury  in  which  tliey  indulge  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
men.  Through  the  streets  they  wear  an  outer  garment  of  the  most 
simple  character,  but  beneath  they  carry  "  raiment  of  needlework,"  with 
"  clothing  of  wrought  gold  ; "  they  walk,  indeed,  as  king's  daughters,  "  all 
glorious  within."  Attended  by  their  female  slaves,  they  go  through  all 
the  ceremony  indicated  above,  with  innumerable  additions  of  perfumed 
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towels,  dyes,  tinchires,  pastes,  and  decorative  cosmetics.  There  is  this 
diSerence,  however,  as  comparod  with  European  ladies,  that  none  of  these 
medicaments,  except  a  few  precious  essences,  remain  upon  the  skin  when 
the  toilet  is  completed.  They  blacken  their  brows  and  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid  with  cohelj  wliich  is  tin  burnt  and  prepared  with  gall-nuts ;  the 
nails  of  the  fingers  they  atain  with  the  shrub  henna ^  to  a  bright  golden 
colour.  They  also  use  henna  paste  to  dye  the  hair ;  if  black ,  it  renders  i% 
of  a  bronze-like  auburn,  and  if  grey,  it  converts  it  to  russet.  Thei 
clothing  is  passed  through  the  fragrant  vapour  of  the  wood  of  aloe®,  and 
when  the  toilet  ia  completed  they  still  remain  chatting,  or  are  enter* 
tained  with  tale^,  or  songs  and  dances  by  females,  whose  vocation  ia 
provide  this  amusement. 

In  our  own  case,  artificial  habits,  and  sophiflticatcd  manners,  a 
morbid  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  a  blind  neglect  of  physical 
exercise,  rapid  locomotion  which  disturba  the  brain  tissue,  and  an  in- 
extricable web  of  scientific  yet  conflicting  theories,  have  all,  as  so  many 
blind  guides,  led  us  away  from  the  certain  instincts  wliich  are  the  common 
heritage  of  a  natural  and  self-grown  humanity,  The  Japanese  describe 
au  Englishman  as  **an  animal  of  many  and  tight  wi*appers*  who  lives 
almost  without  air,f  and  yet  dances  on  all  occasions  to  the  draught  ttmea 
of  an  organ ;  |  in  matters  of  government  he  professes  to  direct  himself 
altogether  by  what  other  people  thinks  §  and  yet  he  sets  up  for  a  divine 
being,  and  in  a  mystical  way  calls  himself  after  the  name  of  his  deity.  || 
He  worships  the  god  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  under  the  twofold  form  of 
Apjs  and  Serapis,  wliich  in  his  language  are  known  as  Beef  and  the 
Golden  Calf."  There  are  some  touches  of  satire  apparent  in  this  esti- 
mate of  Anglo*Saxon  practices;  but  we  cannot  exj>ect  that  Orientals 
should  be  capable  of  appreciating  the  manifold  blessings  of  the  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  which  we  have  attained  I  "We  may  in  geneTal  rest 
content  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  own  great  and  undoubted  superiority, 
but  it  is  right  to  learn  even  from  the  weak  and  foofish ;  and  in  the  single 
matter  of  air,  as  a  cleansing  agent  more  efficacious  than  **  soap  and  nitre,*' 
we  have  some  things  to  learn  that  may  be  attended  with  profit  and 
national  advantage. 

If,  then,  the  human  body  can  with  any  propriety  of  speech  be  desig- 
nated as  air  carnalized,  which  no  doubt  it  may  m  a  great  degree,  what 
dietary  can  be  so  precious  as  that  whioh  will  thoroughly  harmonize  the 
flesh  and  nkin  with  the  atmosphere  ?  Considered  in  this  light,  the  thermal 
process  stands  out  as  the  sole  artificial  means  whereby  such  harmony  can 
be  estabUshed;  unremitting  bodily  exercise  being  the  only  natural  means 
for  attaining  the  same  end.  Light,  electricity,  heat,  and  air,  arc  the  four 
most  rarefied  conditions  of  matter,  and  so  imniaterialized,  that,  alone  of 
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•  TrowserSj  fljirmek,  and  great-coats,  it  is*  Btiinosccl  this  means, 

f  Being  without  the  bath  the  skja  is  inorganic. 

f  The  Press  gcncralk,        §  Public  opinioa.        1|  John  BaJL 
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all  things  in  tHe  universe,  they  seem  admitted  to  tHe  secret  cloister  of 
the  life  of  man.  The  thermal  process  of  the  bath  places  in  our  hand,  and 
in  a  great  degree  under  our  guidance,  the  two  latter  of  these  mysterious 
agents.  Of  the  luxury  of  the  bath  enough  has  been  said  :  it  is  no  mean 
thing,  in  a  weary  world,  to  invent  a  new  pleasure;  but  of  cleanliness, 
health,  and  morality,  as  tending  to  promote  that  spiritual  nobility  with- 
out which  life  is  nothing  worth,  who  can  say  enough  7 

Air  is  the  pabulum  of  life ;  meat  and  drink  are  but  fuel  to  support 
combustion.  But  the  generation  of  fire,  light,  heat,  and  life,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  (if  it  ever  can  be)  by  any  amount  of  study  devoted  to  the 
fuel  exhausted  in  combustion.  These  things  must  be  studied  in  them- 
selves, and  in  relation  to  the  atmospheric  air,  so  that  air  is  the  pabulum  of 
animal  life  and  the  true  elixir.  Amongst  all  our  theorists,  why  is  it  that 
none  have  studied  the  air  as  a  vital  agent  ?  The  answer  is,  because  it  was 
obvious  and  next  to  them.  Learning  overleaps  time  and  space ;  the  senses 
depend  upon  proximity. 

Everybody  who  has  tried  the  bath  knows  that  it  renders  the  flesh  firm; 
yet  some  say  that  it  is  weakening :  but  if  air  be  the  food  of  life,  it  is  not 
likely,  seeing  that  we  cook  all  our  food,  that  the  addition  of  heat  to  air 
will  render  it  weakening.  Perspiration  is  connected  in  most  minds  with 
exhaustion,  because  it  accompanies  exertion,  and  is  also  a  symptom  of 
certain  debilitating  diseases.  But  to  judge  health  from  disease  is  absurd ; 
it  is  to  condenm  the  blooming  cheek  of  health,  because  the  consumptive 
is  hectic.  The  perspiration  of  exercise  has  been  shown  to  be  a  cause  of 
longevity ;  healthy  perspiration  is  always  hot ;  muscular  exertion  generates 
it,  because  it  Jirst  generates  heat.  The  perspiration  is  a  sign  of  heat 
generated,  and  not  of  fatigue.  It  is  the  exercise  of  volition  that  wearies. 
Involuntary  action,  such  as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  works  unceasingly, 
but  never  tires.  One  practical  proof  is  the  health  of  the  bath  attendants 
in  Turkey,  who  daily  spend  eight  hours  at  least  in  the  bath,  and  are 
remarkable  for  health,  vigour,  and  longevity.  The  Ilummal^  or  porter, 
on  quitting  the  profuse  perspiration  of  the  bath,  will  place  a  load  of  &^q 
hundredweight  on  his  back  without  assistance,  and  carry  it  lightly  off. 
The  bath  and  shampooing  afford  relief  almost  magical  to  a  man  sneering 
from  the  most  severe  fatigue,  after  journeying  hours  and  hours  on 
horsback. 

"  Well  can  I  recall,"  says  Mr.  Urquhart,  "  the  Ilamdm  doors  which  I 
have  entered  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  limb  after  the  other,  and  from 
which  I  have  sprung  into  my  saddle  again,  clastic  as  a  sinew  and  hght  as 
a  feather." 

The  utility  of  shampooing  is  said  to  receive  singular  confirmation  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Stature  there  distinguishes  the  classes;  and  the 
chiefs,  who  are  the  largest  and  best-grown  men,  are  shampooed  after  evert/ 
meal,  and  frequently  at  other  times. 

Man  is  intended  to  inhabit  almost  every  region  of  the  earth.  Climate 
and  the  zones  of  latitude  confine  the  location  of  other  auiuials^  %q  Ibs^^ 
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tlicir  skins  differ  from  that  of  man  in  their  appearance  and  in  their 
structure.  The  skin  of  birds  presents  a  nearer  affinity  to  that  of  man, 
aa  any  one  may  see  by  looking  in  at  the  window  of  a  poulterer's  shoj-j 
(there  is  no  science  like  that  of  your  own  eyes).  When  the  lark  soars  hi^ 
experiences  twenty  different  degrees  of  temperature  in  as  many  minuter^. 
That  perpendiculai'  ascent  corresponds  in  its  action  on  the  skin  to  the  hori- 
zontal changes  of  temperature  which  prevail  from  the  line  to  Nova  Zembb, 
to  which  the  skin  of  man  is  exposed ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  bird  i< 
exposed  by  perpendicular  ascent  to  more  sudden  and  incalculable  changes 
than  man  is.  To  counterpoise  this,  every  bird  is  iumishcd  with  a  shirt 
of  do^vn  and  overcoat  of  feathers. 

As  the  Eastern  nations  have  made  cleanliness  a  part  of  their  religion, 
so  the  Western  nations  made  filth  a  sign  of  sanctity.  Witness  St. 
Thomas  k  Beckct,  whose  body,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  clergy, 
was  found,  on  the  removal  of  the  horsehair  shirt  at  his  death,  to  be  literally 
"  boiling  with  vermin  "  (the  phrase  is  expressive).  Yet  at  other  times 
they  have  affixed  the  reproach  of  dirt  upon  Jews  and  heretics,  and  have 
even  attributed  to  baptism  the  most  magical  and  miraculous  effects,  as  an 
agent  of  physical  purification :  any  one  who  is  curious  in  such  matters 
may  find  it  written  down  at  large,  in  the  works  of  Cardinal  Baronius 
(a.d.  1118). 

Before  concluding  this  piper,  justice  demands  the  acknowledgment, 
that  it  is  to  the  discernment  and  energy  of  Mr.  Urquhart  we  are  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Turkish  bath  into  this  country.  This  gentle- 
man, for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  entertained  the  project,  which  now, 
afler  much  obloquy  and  opposition,  promises  success. 

Turkish  baths,  so  called,  have  spnmg  up  like  mushrooms  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  many  are  crowded;  but  those  who  have 
undergone  the  process  of  the  hot-air  bath  and  shampooing  at  these  extem- 
porized tliennrs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tliames,  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
luxurious  enjoyment  and  restorative  efficacy  of  the  Turkish  bath. 
As,  however,  there  are  no  less  than  three  joint-stock  companies  in  tlio 
field,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  erection  of  baths  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  with  ample  space  and  complete  an^angements  for  performing  the 
various  processes  of  the  bath  in  the  most  i>erfect  and  delicate  way. 
Under  the  direction  of  superintendents,  qualified  by  medical  knowledge 
and  practical  skill  to  minister  to  the  healih  and  comfort  of  the  visitors, 
nothing  need  be  wanting  to  the  full  and  scientific  development  of  tlie 
tliermal  system,  which  will  be  found  alike  beneficial  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor. 
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CELAPTER   Vni. 

Will  bb  pron^ouxceb  to  be  Cykioal  by  tee  Benevolent. 

ENTLE  rcjiders  %yill  not,  I  tnistj 
tliink  tlie  worse  of  tlieir  most  o1j£- 
dient,  imrable  ecrvaut  for  tlic  con- 
fesaion  that  I  talked  to  my  wife  on 
my  return  home  regarding  Philip 
and  his  affiiirs.  When  I  choose  to 
Le  frank,  I  hope  no  man  cfin  be 
more  open  thaa  myself:  wlien  I 
have  a  mind  to  be  qiuet,  no  fish 
can  be  more  mute.  I  haYC  kept 
secrets  so  ineflably,  that  I  have 
utterly  forgotten  them,  until  my 
memory  was  refreaheil  by  people 
who  iJso  knew  them.  But  what 
was  the  use  of  hiding  thia  one  from 
the  being  to  whom  I  open  all,  or 
almost  all — say  all,  excepting  juat  one 
or  two — of  the  cloaets  of  thia  heart  ? 
So  I  aay  to  her,  **  My  love  ;  it  iB  aa 

I  jsu5ipectcd»     Philip  and  his  comin  Agnea  are  carrying  on  together." 
*'  Is  Agnes  the  pale  one,  or  the  vcf-t/  pale  one  1  **  aaks  the  joy  of  mf 

existence, 

**  No,  the  elder  h  Blanclje*    They  are  both  older  than  Mr*  Firmin ; 

but  Bknche  i^  the  elder  of  the  two,*' 
VOL*  in, — NO,  16.  19 
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"  Well,  I  am  not  sayiDg  anything  maUcioua,  or  contrary  to  the  &ct, 
am  I,  air?" 

No.  Only  I  know  by  lier  looks^  when  another  lady's  name  is  men- 
tioned, whether  my  wife  likes  her  or  not.  And  I  am  boimd  to  my, 
though  thia  statement  may  meet  with  a  denial,  that  lier  countenance  doee 
not  vouchsafe  smiles  at  the  mention  of  all  ladies'  names. 

**  Ton  don't  go  to  the  house  ?  You  and  Mrs,  Twyaden  ba^e  caDi^ 
on  each  other,  and  there  the  matter  has  stopped  ?  Oh^  I  know  j  It  is 
because  poor  Talbot  brags  so  about  bis  wine,  and  gives  such  abominable 
stuff,  that  you  have  such  an  un-Christian  feeling  for  him  1  '* 

"  That  is  the  reason ,  I  daresay/*  says  the  lady. 

**  No,  It  is  no  such  thing.  Though  you  do  know  sherry  from  port, 
I  bdievc  upon  my  conscience  you  do  not  avoid  the  Twysdens  because 
they  give  bad  wine.  Many  others  sin  in  that  way,  and  you  forgive  them. 
You  like  your  fellow- creatures  better  than  wine — some  fellow-creatures — 
and  you  dislike  some  fellow- creatureB  worse  than  medicine.  You  swallow 
them,  madam.  You  say  nothing,  but  your  looks  are  dreadfuL  You 
make  wry  faces :  and  when  you  have  taken  them,  you  want  a  piece 
of  sweetmeat  to  take  the  taste  out  of  your  mouth.'* 

The  lady,  thus  wittily  addressed,  shiiigs  her  lovely  shoulders.  My 
wife  exasperates  me  in  many  things ;  in  getting  up  at  insane  hours  to  go 
to  early  church,  for  instance ;  in  looking  at  me  in  a  particular  way  at 
dinner,  when  I  am  alxiut  to  cat  one  of  those  entrees  which  Dr.  Good  enough 
declares  disagree  witli  me ;  in  nothing  more  than  in  that  obstinate  silencey 
which  she  pet^ists  in  maintaining  sometimes  when  I  am  abusing  people, 
whom  I  do  not  like,  wliom  she  docs  not  like,  and  who  abuse  me.  This 
reticence  makes  me  wild.  What  confidence  can  there  be  bctweeji  a  man 
and  his  wife,  if  he  can't  say  to  her,  **  Confound  So-and-So,  I  hate  him  ;^* 
or,  "If^Tiat  a  prig^Vhat-d'-you-caU-em  is  1 "  or,  "  What  a  bloated  aristocrat 
Thingamy  has  become,  since  he  got  his  place  1  **  or  what  you  will  ? 

"  No/'  I  continue,  "  I  know  why  you  hate  the  Twysdens,  Mrs.  Pcu- 
dennis.  You  liate  tlicm  because  they  move  in  a  world  which  yf>u  can 
only  occasionally  visit.  You  envy  them  because  they  are  hand  in  glove 
with  tlie  great :  because  they  possess  an  easy  grace,  and  a  frank  and 
noble  elegance  with  which  cummon  country  people  and  apothecaries*  sons 
are  not  endowed." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  I  do  tliink  you  are  ashamed  of  being  an  apothe- 
cary's son.  You  talk  about  it  so  often,"  eays  the  lady.  Which  was  all 
very  well :  but  you  see  she  was  not  anaweimg  my  remarks  about  the 
Twysdens. 

**  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  I  Fay  tlien.  "  I  ought  not  to  be  censorious, 
being  myself  no  more  virtuous  than  my  neighbour." 

"  I  know  people  abuse  you,  Arthur ;  but  I  tliink  you  are  a  very  good 
sort  of  man,"  says  the  lady,  over  her  httle  tea-tray. 

**  And  so  arc  tlic  Twysdens  very  good  people— vei*y  nice,  artless, 
tinselMi,  fiimplc,  generous,  well-bred  people,     3Ir.  T>vytideu  is  all  heart : 
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letra  convtjrsationa!  powers  are  remarkable  and  plfasiiog:  and  Philip 
is  eminently  fortunate  in  getting  one  of  those  charming  girla  for  a  wife." 

"  Vve  no  patience  with  them/'  cries  my  wife,  losing  that  quality  to  my 
great  satisfaction  :  for  then  I  knew  I  had  found  the  crack  in  ^^adom 
Pcndennis's  amiour  of  steel,  and  had  smitten  her  in  a  vulnerable  little 
place. 

'*  No  patience  with  them  ?     Quiet,  kdy-like  young  women  I ''  I  cry* 

**  Ah,"  sighs  my  wife,  **  what  have  they  got  to  give  Philip  in  return 
for '' 

"  In  return  for  his  thirty  thousand  ?  They  will  have  ten  thousand 
potmds  a  piece  when  their  mother  dies.'' 

**  Oh  I  I  wouldn't  have  our  boy  marry  a  woman  like  one  of  those,  not 
if  she  had  a  miLHon,  I  wouldn't,  my  child  and  my  blessing  I  ^^  (This  is 
addressed  to  a  little  darling  who  liLippens  to  be  eating  sweet  cakes,  in  a 
high  chair,  off  the  little  table  by  his  njother^s  side,  and  who^  though  he 
certainly  used  to  cry  a  good  deal  at  the  period,  shall  be  a  mute  personage 
in  this  history.) 

'*  Yon  arc  alluding  to  Blanche*^  little  affair  with " 

"  No,  I  am  not,  sir  1  " 

"  How  do  you  know  which  one  I  meant,  then  ?- ^Or  that  notorious 

diaappointment  of  Agnes,  when  Lord  Farlntosh  became  a  widower  ?  If 
he  wouldn't,  she  couldn't,  you  know,  my  dear.  And  I  am  sure  she  tried 
her  bc8t :  at  least,  ever}  body  said  so/* 

'*  Ah  J  I  have  no  patience  with  the  way  in  which  you  people  of  the 
world  treat  the  most  sacred  of  subjccts^ — the  most  sacred,  sir.  Do  you  hear 
Idc  ?  Ifl  a  woman's  love  to  be  pledged,  and  withdraivn  every  day  ?  Is 
lier  faith  and  pmity  only  to  be  a  matter  of  barter,  and  rank,  and  social 
consideration  7  I  am  sorry,  because  I  don't  wish  to  see  Philip,  who  is 
goody  and  honest,  and  generouji,  and  true  as  yet — however  greiit  his 

faidts  may  be — because  I  don*t  wish  to  see  him  given  up  to ^Oh  I  its 

shocking,  shocking  1  '* 

Given  up  to  what?  to  anything  dre^idfid  in  this  world,  or  the  next? 
Don't  imagine  that  Philip^s  relations  thonght  they  were  doing  Pl»il  any 
liarm  by  condescending  to  marry  him,  or  themselves  any  injury,  A 
doctor's  son,  indeed  I  Why,  the  Twysdena  were  far  better  phiccd  in  the 
world  than  their  kinsmen  of  Old  Parr  Sti-ect ;  and  went  to  better  housea. 
The  year's  h\6Q  and  drawing-room  would  have  been  incomplete  without 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Twysden.  There  might  be  fiimiHes  with  higher  titles,  more 
wealth,  higher  positions ;  but  the  world  did  not  contain  more  rcspeclable 
folks  tlian  the  T^vysdens:  of  this  every  one  of  the  family  was  convinced, 
ft-om  Talbot  himi*elf  down  to  his  heir.  If  somebody  or  some  Body  of 
eavans  would  write  the  history  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done  in  the 
world  by  people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuoini,  what  a  queer, 
edifying  book  it  would  be,  and  how  poor  oppressed  rogues  might  look  up  l 
"Who  burns  the  Protestants  ? — the  virtuous  Catliolics  to  be  sure.  Who 
roasta  the  Catholics? — the  virtuous  Heformcrs.      Who  thinks  I  am  a 
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ditngerons  cLaracter,  and  avoids  me  at  tlie  club  ?— the  virtuous  Square* 
toes.  Who  acorns?  who  persecutes ?  who  do€SD*t  forgive? — the  virtuous 
Mrs.  Grundy.  She  remembei-s  her  neighbour's  peccadilloea  to  tlie  third 
and  fourth  genemtion ;  and,  if  &be  finds  a  certain  mao  fallen  in  her  path, 
gathen*  up  her  affiighted  garments  ivith  a  sJiriek,  for  fear  the  rauddy^ 
bleeding  wretch  should  contaminate  hi   ,  and  passes  on. 

I  do  not  seek  to  create  even  siirj^  isea  in  tliia  modest  history,  or  ctin- 
desccjid  to  keep  caudid  readers  in  suspense  about  many  matters  which 
might  possibly  interest  them*  For  ijislancC|  tlie  matter  of  love  has 
interested  novel-readers  for  hundreds  of  yoAra  past,  and  doubtless  will 
continue  so  to  interest  tliem.  Almost  all  young  people  read  love  books 
and  histories  with  eagerncfis,  as  oldsters  read  books  of  mediciuc,  and  what- 
ever it  is — ^heart  compkint,  gout,  liver,  jjalsy — cry,  "  Exactly  so,  precisely 
my  case  I "  Phirs  first  love  alTidr,  to  which  we  are  now  coming,  was  a 
false  start.  I  own  it  at  once.  And  in  this  commencement  of  his  career 
I  believe  he  was  not  more  or  less  fortunate  than  many  and  many  a  man 
and  woman  in  this  world.  Suppose  the  coiiise  of  true  love  always  did 
run  smooth,  and  everybody  married  hia  or  her  first  love,  Ali  I  what 
would  marriage  be  ? 

A  generous  young  fellow  comes  to  market  with  a  heart  ready  to  leap 
out  of  his  waistcoat,  for  ever  thumping  and  throbbing,  and  so  wild  that 
he  c^n^t  have  any  rest  till  he  has  disposed  of  it.  What  wonder  if  he  IkJls 
upon  a  wily  merchant  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  barters  his  all  for  a  stale  bauble 
not  worth  sixpence  7  Phil  chose  to  fall  in  love  with  hia  cousin ;  and  I 
wani  you  that  nothing  will  come  of  that  passion,  except  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  the  young  mau^s  character.  Though  my  wife  did  not 
love  the  Twysdejis,  she  loves  Bentiment,  she  loves  love  affaira — all  women 
do.  Poor  Phil  used  to  bore  me  after  dinner  with  endless  rhodoniontadea 
about  Ms  passion  and  his  charmer;  but  irij  wife  was  never  tired  of 
listening.  "  You  are  a  selfish,  heaitless,  MasJ  man  of  the  worlds  you  are," 
he  would  say.  **  Your  own  immense  and  iindesen-ed  good  fortune  in  the 
matriraonial  iotteiy  has  rendered  you  hard,  cold,  cra&s,  indifferent.  You 
have  been  asleep,  sir,  twice  to-night,  wliilst  I  was  talking.  I  will  go  up 
and  tell  madam  everything.  She  has  a  heart,"  And  presently,  engaged 
with  my  book  or  my  after-dinner  doze,  I  would  liear  Phil  striding  and 
crciuking  overhead,  and  plunging  energetic  pokers  in  the  drawing-room 
iire. 

Tliirty  thousand  pounds  to  begin  with ;  a  third  part  of  that  Bimi 
coming  to  the  lady  from  her  mother  ;  all  the  doctor's  savings  and 
property ; — here  certainly  was  enoiigli  in  possession  imd  expectation  to 
satisfy  many  young  couples  ;  and  as  Phil  is  twenty-two,  and  Agne^ 
(must  I  own  it?)  twenty-five,  and  as  she  has  consented  to  listen  to  the 
warm  outpouilngs  of  the  eloquent  and  passionate  youth,  and  exchange 
for  his  fresh,  new-minted,  golden  sovereign  heart,  that  used  httle  three- 
penny-piece, her  own — why  should  they  not  marry  at  once,  and  so  let  us 
have  an  end  of  them  and  this  history  ?      They  have  plenty  of  money  to 
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pay  the  parson  and  the  postcliaisc ;  they  may  drive  off  to  the  country, 
and  live  on  their  means,  and  k^ad  an  existence  so  humdi-um  and  tolerably 
happy  tliat  Phil  may  grow  quite  too  fat,  lazy,  and  unfit  for  hia  present 
pout  of  hero  of  a  noveL  But  stay — there  are  obstacles ;  coy,  reluctant, 
amorous  delays.  After  aO,  Philip  is  a  dear,  brave,  handsome,  wild, 
recHeaa,  blundering  boy,  treading  upon  everybody's  dress  skirts,  Bmaehing 
the  little  Dresden  ornaments  and  the  pretty  little  decorous  gimcracks  of 
society,  life,  conversation  ; — but  there  ia  time  yet.  Are  you  so  very  sure 
about  that  money  of  his  mother's  7  and  liow  ia  it  that  his  lather  the 
doctor  haa  not  settled  accounts  with  him  yet?  C^est  louche.  A  family 
of  high  poftirion  and  principle  must  look  to  have  the  money  matters  in 
pcrft!ct  ordtTj  before  they  consign  a  darling  accustomed  to  every  luxury 
to  t!ie  guardianship  of  a  confessedly  wild  and  eccentric,  though  generous 
and  amiable,  young  man.     Besides- — all  I  besides — besides  ! 

.  •  .  .  "It's  horrible,  Arthur  1  It's  cruel,  Arthur  I  It*s  a  shame  to 
juilge  a  woman,  or  Christian  people  eo  1  Oh  1  my  loves !  my  bleaeings  I 
would  I  BcU  you  ?  **  says  this  young  motlier,  clutching  a  little  belaced, 
bcfurbelowed  being  to  her  heart,  infantine,  squalling,  witlx  blue  shoulder- 
ribbons,  a  mottled  little  arm  that  has  just  been  vaccinated,  and  the 
sweetest  red  shoes.  **  Would  I  sell  jjou  ?  "  says  mamma.  Little  Arty,  I 
say,  squalls  ;  and  little  Nelly  looks  up  from  her  bricks  with  a  wondLring, 
whimpering  expression. 

Well,  I  am  a^liamed  to  eay  what  the  "  besides  "  is  j  but  the  fact  is, 
tliat  young  Woolcomb  of  the  Life  Guards^  Green,  who  has  iidjcritcd 
immense  West  India  projKjrty,  and,  we  will  say,  just  a  tca.*^poonf^l  of 
tliat  dark  blood  which  makes  a  man  naturally  partial  to  blonde  beauties, 
has  cast  his  opal  ^y^^  Ycry  warmly  upon  the  goldun-hnired  Agnes  of  late; 
has  danced  with  her  not  a  little;  and  when  Mrs.  Twytdens  barouche 
appears  by  the  Serpentine,  ytju  may  not  nnfrcr|ucntly  see  a  pair  of  the 
neatest  Httle  yellow  kid  gloves  just  playing  with  the  reins,  a  pair  of  the 
prettiest  little  boots  just  touching  the  stirrup,  a  magnificent  horse  dancing, 
and  tittupping,  and  tossing,  and  performing  tlic  most  graci^fiil  caracoles 
and  gambadoes,  and  on  the  magnificent  horse  a  neat  little  man  with  a 
blazing  red  flower  in  liis  bosom,  and  glancing  opal  eyes,  and  a  dark 
complexion,  and  hair  so  vert/  black  and  curly,  that  I  really  almost  think 
in  some  of  the  southern  States  of  America  he  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  rudeness  in  a  railway  car. 

But  in  England  we  know  better.  In  England  Grenville  Woolcomb 
is  a  man  and  a  brother.  Half  of  Arrowroot  Island,  they  say,  belongs 
to  him*,  besides  Mangrove  Hall,  in  Hertford.slurc;  ever  so  much  property 
in  other  counties,  and  that  fine  house  in  Berkeley  Square.  He  ia  called 
the  Black  Prince  behind  the  scenes  of  many  theatres :  ladies  nod  at  him 
from  tliose  broughams  which,  you  understand,  need  not  be  particularized. 
The  idea  of  his  immense  riches  is  confirmed  by  the  known  fact  that  he  ia 
a  stingy  black  Prince,  and  moat  averse  to  parting  witli  liis  money  except 
for  hia  own  adornment  or  amusement.     When  he  receives  at  his  country 
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liouse,  his  entertainmenta  are,  liowever,  splendid.  He  has  beea  flattereJ| 
followed,  caressed  all  his  Hfe,  and  allowod  hy  a  fond  mother  to  have  hia 
own  way ;  and  as  this  has  never  led  him  to  Icarningi  it  miist  be  owned 
tliat  his  Jitemry  acqmremcnts  are  small,  and  hLs  writing  defective.  But 
in  the  management  of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  Is  very  keen  and  clever. 
His  horses  cost  him  less  than  any  young  man's  in  England  who  is  so  well 
mounted.  No  dealer  hna  ever  been  Itnowu  to  get  the  better  of  liim;  and, 
though  he  is  certainly  close  about  mr^ney,  when  his  wishes  have  very 
keenly  prompted  him,  no  sum  htm  been  known  to  stand  in  his  way. 

Witness  the  purchase  of  the But  never  mind  scandal*     Let 

bygones  be  bygones.  A  young  doctor's  son,  with  a  thousand  a  year  for  a 
fuilune,  may  be  considered  a  catch  in  eome  circles,  but  not,  vou$  concevezy 
m  the  upper  regions  of  society.  And  dear  woman — -dear,  ajjgelic,  highly 
accomplished,  respectable  woman — ^does  she  not  know  how  to  pardua 
many  failings  in  our  sex  7  Age  ?  psha  1  She  will  crown  my  bare  old 
poll  with  the  roses  of  her  youth.  Complexion?  Wliat  contrast  is 
sweeter  and  more  touching  than  Dcjademona's  golden  ringlets  on  swart 
Othello*8  shoulder  ?  A  past  lite  of  seliishness  and  bad  company  ?  Come 
out  from  among  the  swine,  my  prodigal,  and  I  will  piu^fy  thee  ! 

This  is  what  is  called  cynicism,  you  know.  Then  I  suppose  my  wife 
is  a  cynic,  who  clutches  her  children  to  her  pure  huart,  iind  prays 
gracious  Heave n  to  guard  them  from  Bclfislmesis,  from  worldliness^  froui 
heartlesauessj  fj?om  wicked  greod. 
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CoNTAixa  ONE  Kiddle  ^inca  is  Solv£D,  and  perhaps  some  moee. 

IXE  is  a  modest  muse, 
and  as  the  period  of  the 
Btory  arrives  when  a  de* 
ecription  of  love-making 
in  justly  due,  my  Mne- 
mosyne turns  away  from 
the  young  couple,  drops 
a  little  curLiin  over 
the  embrasure  where 
they  are  whimpering, 
hi'aves  a  aigh  from  her 
elderly  bosom,  and  lay  a 
a  linger  on  her  lip. 
Ah  I  Mnemosyne  dear  I 
we  will  not  be  ^pies  on 
the  young  people*  We 
will  not  Bcold  them.  We 
wuu't  talk  alx»ut  their 
doings  much.  When  we 
were  young,  wo  too, 
perhaps,  were  taken  in 
under  Love's  tent;  wo 
have  eaten  of  hie  salt: 
and  partaken  of  his 
bitter,  his  delicious 
brcnd.  Now  wo  are  paddmg  the  hoof  lonely  in  the  wilderness,  we  wiU 
not  abuse  our  host,  will  we?  We  will  couch  under  the  stars,  and  think 
fondly  of  old  times,  and  to-morrow  resume  the  staff  and  the  journey. 

And  yetj  if  a  novelist  may  chronicle  any  fiassion,  ita  £ames,  its 
raptures,  its  whJBpcrs,  its  assignations,  its  sonnets,  its  qiuurels,  sulks, 
reconciliations,  and  so  on,  the  history  of  such  a  love  as  this  first  of 
rhifs  may  be  eJtcusablc  in  print,  because  1  don't  believe  it  was  a  real 
love  at  all,  only  a  little  brief  delusion  of  the  seBses,  from  which  I  give 
you  wanting  tliat  our  huro  will  recover  before  many  chapters  are  over. 
What  I  my  brave  boy,  shall  we  give  your  heart  away  for  good  and  all,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  till  death  do  you  |mrt  7  What  1  my  Cory  don  and 
sighing  swain,  shall  we  irrevocably  bestow  you  upon  Phyllis,  who,  all  the 
time  you  are  piping  and  paying  court  to  her,  has  Melibtcua  in  the  cup- 
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bcMirdy  and  readjr  to  be  produced  fibould  he  proye  to  be  a  more  eligible 
fibepherd  than  t'other  ?  I  am  not  such  a  saTage  towarda  my  readera  or 
hero,  as  to  make  them  undergo  the  misery  of  such  a  marriage^. 

Philip  was  very  little  of  a  club  or  society  man.  He  seldom  or  ever 
entered  the  Megatherium,  or  when  there  stared  and  scowled  round  him 
savagely,  and  laughed  strangely  at  the  ways  of  tlie  inhabitants.  He  made 
but  a  clumsy'  figure  in  the  world,  though,  in  person,  handsome,  acdve, 
and  proper  enough ;  but  he  would  for  ever  put  his  great  foot  through  the 
World's  flounced  skirtft,  and  she  would  stare,  and  cry  out,  and  hate 
him.  He  was  the  last  man  who  was  aware  of  the  Woolcomb  flirtation, 
when  hundreds  of  people,  I  dare  say,  were  simpering  over  it. 

**  Who  is  that  little  man  who  comes  to  your  house,  and  whom  I 
Rometimes  sec  in  the  park,  aunt — that  little  man  with  the  very  white 
gloves  and  the  very  tawny  complexion  ?  "  asks  Philip, 

"  That  is  Mr.  Woolcomb,  of  the  Life  Guards  Green,'*  aunt  remembcra. 

"  An  officer,  is  he  ?  '*  says  Philip,  turning  round  to  the  girls*  **  I 
should  have  thought  he  would  have  done  better  for  the  turban  and 
cymbals.'*  And  he  laughs,  and  thinks  he  has  said  a  very  clever  thing* 
Oh,  those  good  things  about  people  and  agairust  people  !  Never,  my  dear 
young  friend,  say  them  to  anybody — not  to  a  stranger,  for  he  will  go 
away  and  tell ;  not  to  the  mistress  of  your  affections,  for  you  may  qiiarrel 
with  her,  and  then  she  will  tell ;  not  to  your  son,  for  the  artless  child 
will  return  to  his  school fello'w^  and  say :  *'  Papa  says  Mr*  Blenkinsop  is 
a  muC  My  child,  or  what  not,  praise  everybody  :  smile  on  everybody : 
and  everybody  will  smiJe  on  you,  in  return,  a  sham  smile,  and  hold  you 
ont  a  slmm  hand  ;  and,  in  a  wiord,  esteem  you  as  you  deserve.  No, 
I  think  you  and  I  will  take  the  ups  and  the  downs,  the  roughs  and  the 
smooths  of  this  daily  existence  and  conversation.  We  will  praise  those 
whom  we  like,  though  nobody  repeat  our  kind  sayings ;  and  say  our  say 
about  those  whom  we  dislike,  though  we  are  pretty  sure  our  words  will 
be  carried  by  tale-bearers,  and  increased,  and  multiplied,  and  rexnem- 
bered  long  after  we  have  forgotten  them*  We  drop  a  little  stone — ^a  little 
itone  that  is  swallowed  up,  and  disappears,  but  the  whole  pond  is  set  in 
commotion,  and  ripples  in  continually-widening  circles  long  afler  the 
original  little  stone  has  popped  down  and  is  out  of  sight.  Don*t  your 
speeches  of  ten  years  ago — ^maimed,  distorted,  bloated,  it  may  be  out  of 
all  recognition — come  strangely  back  to  their  author  ? 

Phil,  five  minutes  after  he  had  made  the  joke,  so  entirely  forgot  bia 
Baying  about  the  Black  Prince  and  the  cymbalrf,  that,  when  Captain 
Woolcomb  scowled  at  him  with  hia  fiercest  eyes,  young  Pirmin  thought 
that  tliis  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  captain's  swarthy  countenance, 
and  gave  himself  no  further  trouble  regarding  it,  *'  By  George  I  sir,"  said 
Phil  after  wards,  speaking  of  this  officer,  **  I  remarked  that  he  grinned,  and 
chattered,  and  showed  liia  teeth ;  and  remembering  it  was  the  nature  of 
such  baboons  to  chatter  and  gran,  had  no  idea  tliat  this  chimpanzee  was 
more  angry  with  me  than  with  any  other  gentleman.     You  see,  Pen,  I 


I 
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am  a  wliitc-sldancd  man,  I  am  pronoimced  even  red-whi&kcred  by  the  ill- 
natured.  It  ia  not  tlie  prettiest  colour.  But  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was 
to  have  a  MuLitto  for  a  rival.  I  am  not  bo  rich,  certainly,  but  I  hava 
enough.  I  can  read  and  spell  correctly,  and  write  wIlIi  tolerable  llucncy* 
I  could  not,  you  know,  could  I,  reasonably  suppose  that  I  need  feiir  com- 
petition, and  that  the  black  horse  would  beat  the  bay  one  7  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  she  used  to  say  to  me  ?  There  ia  no  kissing  and  telling,  mind 
you.  No,  by  George.  Virtue  and  prudence  were  fur  ever  on  her  lips ! 
*She  warbled  little  sermons  to  me ;  hinted  gently  that  I  should  sec  to  safe 
investmenta  of  my  property,  and  that  no  man,  not  even  a  father,  ehould 
be  the  sole  and  uncontruJled  guardian  of  it.  She  asked  nie,  sii-,  scores 
and  scores  of  little  sweety  timid,  innocent  questions  about  the  doctor' a 
property,  and  ho^v  much  did  I  think  it  waSj  and  how  had  he  laid  it  out  7 
What  virtuous  parents  that  angel  had  I  IIow  they  bi-ought  her  up,  and 
educated  her  dear  blue  eyes  to  the  main  chance  I  She  knows  the  ]>rice  of 
housekeeping,  and  the  value  of  railway  Bliarea ;  she  invests  capital  ihr 
herself  in  tliia  world  and  the  next.  She  mayn  t  do  right  always,  but 
wrong?  O  lie,  never!  I  say,  Pen,  an  undeveloped  angel  with  wings 
folded  under  her  dress,  not  perhaps  your  mighty,  snow-white,  flashing 
pimons  that  spreixd  out  and  ^oar  up  to  tlie  highest  stars,  but  a  pair  of  good, 
serviceable,  drab,  dove-coloured  wings,  that  will  support  lier  gently 
and  equably  just  over  our  heads,  and  help  to  drop  her  soUly  when  she 
condescends  upon  us,  'When  I  think,  sir,  that  I  miglit  have  been  maiTied 
to  a  genteel  angel,  and  am  single  still, — oh  1  it's  despair,  it's  despair  I  " 

But  Philip  s  little  titory  of  disappointed  hopes  and  bootless  passion 
must  be  told  in  terms  less  acrimonious  rmd  unfair  than  the  gentleman 
would  use,  naturally  of  a  sanguine,  swaggering  talk,  prone  to  exaggerate 
Ilia  own  disapf^ointmentSj  and  call  out,  roar — ^1  dare  say  swcar^ — if  his  own 
com  was  trtnlden  upon,  as  loudly  as  some  men  who  may  Jiave  a  leg  taken  vit 

This  I  can  vouch  for  Miss  Twysden,  Mrs.  T>vysden,  and  nil  the  rest 
of  the  family :— that  if  they,  what  you  call,  jilted  Philip,  tliey  did  so 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  notion  that  they  were  doing  a  dirty 
action.  Their  actions  never  were  dirty  or  mean  :  tliey  were  necessary,  I 
tell  you,  and  calmly  proper.  They  iite  cheese-parings  with  graceful 
silence;  they  cribbed  from  board-wages;  they  turned  hungry  servants 
out  of  doors;  they  reniitted  no  chance  in  their  own  favom^j  they  glept 
gracefully  under  scimty  coverlids ;  they  liglitcd  niggard  fires ;  they  locked 
the  caddy  witli  the  closet  lock,  and  served  the  teapot  with  the  smallest 
and  least  frequent  sjicon.  But  you  don't  suppose  they  tliought  they  were 
mean,  or  that  tliey  did  wrong  ?  Ah  1  it  is  admirable  to  tliink  of  many, 
many,  ever  so  many  respectable  families  of  your  acquaintance  and  mine, 
my  dear  friend,  and  how  they  meet  together  and  liumbug  each  other  I 
*^My  dear,  I  have  crilibed  half  an  inch  of  plush  out  of  James's  small- 
clothes.*' *'  My  love,  I  have  saved  a  halfpenny  out  of  Mary's  beer. 
Isn't  it  time  to  dress  for  the  duchess's;  and  doirt  you  think  John  might 
wear  that  livery  of  Tbomaa's,  who  only  had  it  a  year,  and  died  f^f  the 
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small-pox  7   It's  a  little  tight  for  him,  to  be  sure,  but/*  &c.   What  ia  tliia 
I  profess  to  be  an  impartinl  chronicler  of  poor  PhiTa  fortuneHj  misfortum 
friendships,  and  what-nots,  and  am  getting  almost  as  angry  with  the 
Twysdens  as  Philip  ever  was  himself. 

Well,  I  am  not  mortallj  angry  with  poor  Traviata  tramping  the  p^r^ 
ment,  with   the  gas-lamp   flaring  on  her  poor  painted  amile,  else   me 
indignant  virtne  and  squeamish  modesty  would  never  walk  Piccadilly 
get   the   air.      But  Lais,    quite   moral,    and  very  neatly,    primly,   anj 
straitly  laced; — Phryne,  not  the  least  dishevelled,  but  with   a  Bxatusj 
for  her  hair,  and  the  best  staya,  fastened  by  mamma ; — ^your  High  Churdli 
or  Evungelical  Aspasia^  the  model  of  all  proprieties,  and  owner  of  all 
virgin    ptu'ity  blooms,  ready  to  aell  her  check  to  the  oldest  old  fogi 
who   has  money  and  a   title; — these   are   the   Unfortunatea,   my   del 
brother  and   sister   sinners,  whom  I  should  like  to  eee  repentant  ai 
specially  trounced  first.     Why,  some  of  these  are  put  into  reformatorii 
in  Gros^^enor  Square,    They  wear  a  prison  dreas  of  diamonds  and  Chantill 
lace*     Their  parents  cry,  and  thank  Heaven  aa  they  sell  them  ;  and 
sorts  of  revered  bishops,  clergy,  relations,  dowagers,  sign  the  book,  an 
ratify  the  ceremony.     Come  I  let  us  call  a  midnight  meeting  of  thoj^e  wli 
have  been  sold  in  marriage,  1  aay ;  and  what  a  respectable,  what  a  genteel^ 
what  a  fashionable,  what  a  brilliant,  what  an  imposing,  what  a  niulti? 
tndinoufl  assembly  we  will  hare ;  and  whereas  the  room  in  all  Babyl0 
big  enough  to  hold  them  ? 

Look  into  tliat  grave,  solemn,  dingy,  somewhat  naked,  but  elegaj 
drawing-room,  in  Beaunash  Street,  and  with  a  little  fanciful  opera-gh 
you  may  see  a  pretty  little  group  or  two  engaged  at  different  periods 
the  day.     It  is  after  lunch,  and  before  Eotten  Row  ride  time  (this  stor 
you  know,  relates  to  a  period  ever  so  remote,  and  long  before  foil 
thought  of  riding  in  the  park  in  the  forenoon).     After  lunch,  and  befoi 
Kotfen  Kow  time,  saunters  into  the  drawing-room  a  fair-haired  youB 
fellow  with  large  feet  and  chest,  careless  of  gloves,  with  auburn  whiski 
blowing  over  a  loose  collar,  and — must  I  confess  it  7 — a  most  undeniab 
odour  of  cigars  about  his  person.     He  breaks  out  regarding  the  debate 
the  previous  night,  or  the  pamphlet  of  yesterday,  or  the  poem  of  the  di 
previonSi  or  the  scandal  of  the  week  before,  or  upon  the  street-sweeper 
the  corner,  or  the  Italian  and  monkey  befoi-e  the  park — upon  whatever, 
a  word,  moves  his  mind  for  the  moment.      If  Philip  has  had  a  bad  dinni 
yesterday  (and  happens  to  remember  it),  be  gi*ow)»,  grumbles,  nay, 
daresay,  uses  the  most  blasphemous  language  against  the  cook,  agaioj 
the  waiters,  against  the  steward,  against  the  committee,  against  tlie  who 
society  of  the  club  where  he  has  been  dining.     If  Philip  has  met 
organ  girl  witJi  pretty  eyes  and  a  monkey  in  tlie  street,  he  has  grinnl 
and  woudered  over  the  monkey  \  he  has  wagged  hia  head,  and 
all    the    organ's    tunes;    he    has   discovered   that   the  little   girl  is 
237^-*-  -""Hshing  beauty  eyes    ever   looked  on,  and   tliat  her  scoundrel 
ther  is  most  likely  an  Alpine  miscreant  who  haa  baxtez^ 
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away  hii  cliUd  to  a  pedlar  of  the  beggarly  cheegy  Talleya,  who  lias 
sold  her  to  a  friend  qui  fait  la  traite  dcs  huj^JiguT^ics,  and  baa  disposed 
of  her  in  England.  If  he  has  to  discourse  on  the  poem,  pamphlet, 
magazine  article — it  is  written  by  the  greatest  genius,  or  the  greatest 
immsknU^  that  the  ivorld  now  exhibits.  He  write  I  A  man  who  makea 
fire  rhyme  with  Marirc  1  This  vale  of  tears  and  world  which  we  inhabit 
doe«  not  contain  bucIi  an  idiot.  Or  havo  you  seen  Dobbins^a  poem? 
Agnc^,  mark  my  words  for  it>  there  is  a  genius  in  Bobbins  which  some 
day  will  «how  what  I  have  always  surmised,  what  I  have  always  imagined 
possible,  what  I  have  always  felt  to  be  more  than  probable,  what,  by 
George,  I  feel  to  be  perfectly  certain,  and  any  man  is  a  humbog  who 
contradicts  it,  and  a  malignant  miscreant,  and  the  world  is  fall  of  fellows 
who  will  never  give  another  man  credit^  and  I  swear  that  to  recognize 
and  feel  merit  in  poetry,  paintings  music,  rope-dancing,  anything,  is  the 
greatest  deliglit  and  joy  of  my  existence.     I  aay-^wliat  was  I  saying  ? 

**  You  were  saying,  Pliilip,  that  you  love  to  recognize  tlje  merits  of  aD 
men  whom  you  see,"  aaya  gentle  Agnes,  "  and  I  believe  you  do.'* 

**  Yes !  "  cries  Phiij  tossing  about  the  fair  locka.  **  I  think  I  do. 
Thank  heaven^  1  do.  I  know  fellows  who  can  do  many  things  better  than 
[  do — everything  better  tlmn  I  do." 

»'  Oh,  PhiJip  I ''  sighs  the  latly. 

**  But  I  don*t  hate  *em  for  it. " 

**  You  never  bated  any  one,  sir. 
Philip  hating  any  one,  mamma  ?  ** 

Mamma  is  writing,  *'  Mr,  and 
bouour  of  Admiral  imd  Mrs.  Bavts  Locker^s  company  at  dinner  on 
buraday  the  so-and-so,"  "  Philip  what  ?  "  Bays  mamma,  looking  up 
from  her  card,  ** Philip  hating  anyone  !  Philip  eating  anyone  I  Philipl 
we  have  a  little  dinner  on  the  24th.  We  shall  ask  your  father  to  dine. 
We  must  not  have  too  many  of  the  family.  Come  in  afterwards,  please." 
'  Yes,  aunt,"  says  downright  Phil,  "  Fll  come,  if  you  and  the  girls 
Hsh.  You  know  tea  is  not  my  line;  and  I  don't  care  about  dinners, 
itcept  in  my  own  way,  and  with- " 

"  And  with  your  own  horrid  set^  sir  1 " 

**WeIl,'*  says  Sultan  Philip,  iHnging  himself  out  on  the  sofa,  and 
lording  on  the  ottoman,  "  I  like  mine  ease  and  mine  inn/' 

**  Ah,  Phihp  I  you  grow  more  selfish  every  day.  I  mean  mea  do," 
sighed  Agnes. 

You  will  suppoflc  mamma  leaves  the  room  at  thi^  jnnctUTe,  She  has 
that  confidence  in  dear  Philip  and  the  dear  girls,  that  she  sometimes  does 
leave  the  room  when  Agnes  and  Phil  are  together.  She  will  leave 
Reuben,  the  eldest  born,  with  her  daughters:  but  my  poor  dear  little 
yoimger  son  of  a  Joseph,  if  you  suppose  she  will  leave  the  room  and  ^ou 
aJone  in  it — O  my  dear  Joseph,  you  may  jnst  juinp  down  the  well  at 
once  1  Mamma,  I  say,  has  left  tlic  room  at  last,  bowing  with  a  per- 
fect sweetness  and  cahn  grace  and  gravity ;  and  she  Ima  ali^^ed  d^^i^ 


You  are  too  brave  I     Can  you  limey 
Mrs.  Talbot  Twtsden  request  the 
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the  stairs^  scarce  more  noisy  tlmn  the  fihiidow  tliat  eknts  over  tbe  faded 
carpet — (oil !  tbe  faded  shadow,  the  iiided  eimsliine  i)- — ^mamma  is  gone, 
I  say,  to  tlie  lower  regions,  and  witli  perfect  good  breetliog  is  torturiDg 
Ihc  butler  on  liia  bottle-raok — is  squeezing  the  housekeeper  in  her  jam- 
doset — is  watching  the  three  cold  cutlets  shiiddering  in  the  larder  behind 
the  wires — is  blandly  glancing  at  the  kitchen-maid  until  the  poor  wench 
fancies  the  piece  of  bacon  is  discovered  which  she  gave  to  the  cra^ing- 
Bweeper^ — ^and  calmly  penetrating  John  until  he  feels  sure  hia  inmost  heart 
ia  revealed  to  her,  as  it  throbs  within  his  worsted-laced  waistcoat,  and 
she  knows  about  that  pawning  of  master's  old  boots  (beastly  old  high- 
lows  1),  and^ — and,  in  fact,  all  the  most  intimate  circimistances  of  his 
existence.  A  wretched  maid,  who  has  been  ironing  collars,  or  what  not, 
gives  her  mistress  a  shuddering  curtsey,  and  slinks  away  with  her  laces ; 
and  meanwhile  our  girl  and  boy  arc  prattling  in  the  drawing-room. 

About  what?  Abont  everything  on  which  Pliilip  chooses  to  talk. 
There  is  nobody  to  contradict  him  but  himself,  and  then  Ms  pretty  hearer 
rows  and  declares  he  has  not  been  so  very  contradictory.  He  spouts  his 
favourite  poems.  '^Delightful  I  Do,  Philip,  read  us  some  Walter  Scott !  He 
is,  as  you  say,  the  mnst  fresh,  the  most  manJy,  the  most  kindly  of  poetic 
writers — ^not  of  the  first  class,  certainly ;  in  fact,  he  has  written  most 
dreadliil  bosh,  as  you  call  it  so  drolly  ;  and  so  has  Wordsworth,  though 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  and  has  reached  sometimes  to  the  veiy 
greatest  height  and  sublimity  of  poetry ;  hut  now  you  put  it,  I  must 
uonfeflfl  he  is  often  an  old  bore,  and  I  certainly  shotdd  liave  gone  to  sleep 
during  the  Eiatr^non^  only  yon  read  it  so  nicely.  You  don't  think  the 
new  composers  as  good  as  the  old  ones,  and  love  mamma*s  old-fashioned 
playing?  Well,  Philip,  it  is  delightful,  so  ladylike,  so  feminine  T'  Or, 
perhaps,  Philip  has  just  come  from  Hyde  Park,  and  says,  **  As  I  passed 
by  Apsley  House,  I  saw  the  Duke  come  cut,  with  hL'i  old  blue  frock 
and  Avbite  trousers  and  clear  lace.  I  have  men  a  picture  of  him  in 
an  old  European  3laffazine,  which  I  think  I  like  better  than  all — ^ives 
me  the  idea  of  one  of  the  brightest  men  in  the  world.  The  bravo 
eyes  gleam  at  you  out  of  the  picture  ;  and  tliere's  a  smile  on  the  resolute 
lips,  which  seeraa  to  ensure  triumph,  Agnes,  Assay c  must  have  been 
glorious  i  '* 

**  Glorious,  Philip  I"  says  Agnes,  who  had  never  heard  of  Assaye  before 
in  her  life,  "  Arbela,  perhaps;  Salamis,  Marathon,  Aginconrt,  Blenlielm, 
Busaco — where  dear  grandpapa  was  killed — ^Waterloo,  Armageddon  ;  but 
Assaye  ?     Que  voulez- vous  ?  ^^ 

<»  Think  of  that  ordinaj-ily  prudent  man,  and  how  greatly  he  knew  how 
to  dare  when  occasion  came  I  I  should  like  to  liave  died  after  winning 
such  a  game.     He  has  never  done  anything  so  exciting  since/* 

**  A  game?  I  thought  it  was  a  battle  just  now,**  murmurs  Agnes  in 
her  mind ;  but  there  may  be  some  misunderstanding.  *'  Ah,  Philip/'  she 
says,  **  I  fear  excitement  is  too  much  the  life  of  all  young  men  now* 
When  will  you  be  quiet  and  steady,  sir?" 
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"  And  go  to  an  office  every  day,  like  my  uncle  and  cousin ;  mid  read 
the  newspaper  for  three  liours^  and  trot  back  and  see  you*" 

"  Well,  sir  1  that  ought  not  to  be  such  very  bad  amusement/'  says 
one  of  the  ladies. 

"  What  a  clumsy  wretch  I  am  !  My  foot  la  always  trampling  on 
something  or  somebody  1  *'  groans  PhiL 

"  You  must  come  to  us,  and  we  will  teach  you  to  dance,  Bruin  !  ** 
says  gentle  Agnes,  smiling  on  him.  I  think  when  very  much  agitated, 
her  pulse  must  have  gone  up  to  forty.  Her  blood  must  have  been  a  light 
pink.  The  heart  that  beat  under  tliat  pretty  white  chest,  which  she 
exposed  so  liberally,  may  have  throbbed  pretty  quickly  once  or  twice 
with  waltzing,  but  otherwise  never  rose  or  feU  beyond  its  natural  gentle 
undulation.  It  may  have  had  throbi*  of  grief  at  a  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  the  milliner  not  bringing  a  dress  home ;  or  liave  felt  some  little 
fluttering  impulse  of  youtliful  passion  when  it  was  in  short  frocks,  and 
Master  Grimsby  at  the  dancing-school  showed  some  preference  for  another 
young  pupil  out  of  the  nursery.  But  feelings,  and  hopes,  and  bluwhes, 
and  passions,  now  ?  Pt^ha  1  They  pass  away  like  nursery  dreams.  Now 
there  are  only  proprieties.  What  is  love,  young  heart  ?  It  is  two  thou- 
sand a  year,  at  the  very  lowest  computation  ;  and  with  the  present  ri$e  in 
wages  and  house-rent,  that  calculation  can*t  last  very  long.  Love  ? 
Attachment?  Look  at  Frank  Maythom,  with  his  vernal  blushes,  Lis 
leafy  whiskers,  his  sunslnny,  laughing  face,  and  all  the  birds  of  spring 
carolling  in  his  jolly  voice  j  and  old  General  Pinwood  hobbling  in  on  his 
cork  leg,  with  his  stars  and  orders,  and  leering  round  the  room  from  Under 
his  painted  eyebrows.  Will  my  modest  nymph  go  to  Maythorn,  or  to 
yonder  leering  Satyr,  wlio  totters  towards  her  in  his  white  and  rouge  ? 
Nonsense.  She  gives  her  garland  to  the  old  man,  to  be  sure.  He  is  ten 
times  as  rich  as  the  young  one.  And  so  they  went  on  in  Arcadia  itself, 
really.  Not  in  that  namby-pamby  ballet  and  idyll  world,  where  they 
tripped  up  to  e^ch  other  in  rliythm,  and  talked  hexameters;  but  in  the 
real,  downright,  no-mistake  country — Arcadia — wlicre  Tityrus,  fluting  to 
Amaryllis  in  the  shade,  had  liis  pipe  very  soon  put  out  when  Mclibccus 
(the  great  grazier)  performed  on  his  melodious,  exquisite,  irresistible  cow- 
liom  ;  ajid  where  Daphnc*s  mother  dressed  her  up  with  ribbons  and  drove 
her  to  market,  and  sold  her,  and  swapped  her,  and  bartered  her  like  any 
other  lamb  in  the  fair.  This  one  has  been  trotted  to  the  market  so  long 
now  that  she  knows  the  way  herself.  Her  baa  hm  been  heard  for — do 
not  lot  us  count  how  many  seasons.  She  has  nibbled  out  of  countlesa 
hands;  frisked  in  many  thousand  dances;  come  quite  harmless  away  from 
goodness  knows  how  many  wolves.  Ah  1  ye  lambs  and  raddled  innocents 
of  our  Arcadia  1  Ah,  old  Ewe  I  Is  it  of  your  ladyship  this  fable  is 
narrated  ?     I  say  it  is  aa  old  as  Oadmus,  and  man*  and  mutton-  kind. 

So,  when  Philip  comes  to  Beauiiaesh  Street,  Agnes  listens  to  him  moat 
kindly,  sweetly,  gently,  and  afTeclionately.  Her  pulse  goea  up  very 
nearly  half  a  beat  when  die  echo  of  his  horse's  heels  is  heard  in  the  quiet 
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Street,  It  undergoes  a  corresponding  d<»preR8ion  when  the  daily  gi-Ief  of 
parting  is  encountered  and  overcome,  Blanche  and  Agnes  don  t  lore  eacli 
other  very  pai5sionately.  If  I  may  Bay  as  much  regarding  thoee  two 
lamljkins,  they  butt  at  each  other — ^they  quarrel  with  each  other — but 
tJiey  have  secret  understandings.  During  Phira  visits  the  girls  remain 
tiigfther,  you  understand,  or  mamma  h  with  the  young  people.  Female 
friends  may  come  in  to  call  on  Mre.  Twysden,  and  the  matrons  whisper 
together,  and  glance  at  the  cousins,  and  look  knowing.  "  Poor  orphan 
boy  1**  mamma  eays  to  a  sister  matron.  *^  I  am  like  a  mother  to  him 
since  my  dear  sister  died.  His  o^vn  home  is  so  blank,  and  ours  so 
menTt  ^^  affectionate  I  There  may  be  intimacy,  tender  regard,  the 
utmost  confidence  between  cousins — there  may  be  fnture  and  even 
closer  ties  between  them — but  you  understand,  dear  Mt».  Match  am, 
no  engagement  between  them.  He  is  eager,  hot-headed,  impetuous, 
and  imprudent,  aa  we  all  know.  She  has  not  Been  the  world  enough^ — m 
not  sure  of  herself,  poor  dear  child.  Therefore,  eyeTj  circumspection, 
every  caution,  is  necessary.  There  must  be  no  engagement — no  letters 
between  them.  My  darling  Agnes  does  not  write  to  a*^k  him  to 
dinner  without  showing  the  note  to  me  or  her  flither.  My  dearesrt 
girls  respect  themselves.'*  "  Of  course,  my  dear  Mrs.  Twysden,  they 
are  admirable,  both  of  them.  Bless  you,  darlings  \  Agnes,  you  look 
radiant!  Ah,  Rosa,  my  child,  I  wish  you  had  dear  Blanche's  complexion ! " 

"  And  isn't  it  monstrous  keeping  that  poor  boy  hanging  on  until 
Mr.  Woolcomb  has  made  up  his  mind  about  coming  forward  ? "  aays 
dear  Mrs.  Matcham  to  her  own  daughter,  as  her  brougham-door  closes  on 
the  pair.  Here  he  comes  1  Here  is  his  cab.  Maria  Twy[>den  is  one  of 
the  smartest  women  in  England — that  she  is." 

**  How  odd  it  is,  mamma,  that  the  heau  const n  and  Captain  Woolcomb 
are  always  calling,  and  never  call  together  I "  remarks  the  tngcnue, 

"  They  might  quarrel  if  they  met.  They  say  young  Mr.  Firmin  is 
very  quarrelsome  and  impetuous  I  *'  says  mamma. 

**  But  how  are  they  kept  apart?  '* 

**  Chance,  my  dear  1  mere  chance  I  '*  says  mamma.  And  they  agree 
to  say  it  is  chance — and  they  agree  to  pretend  to  believe  one  another. 
And  the  girl  and  the  mother  know  everything  about  Woolcomb's  property, 
everything  about  Philip's  property  and  expectations,  everything  about  all 
the  young  men  in  London,  and  those  coming  on.  And  Mrs.  Matcham's 
girl  fished  for  Captain  Woolcomb  hist  year  in  Scotland,  at  Loch-hookey; 
and  stalked  him  to  Paris ;  and  they  went  down  on  their  knees  to  Lady 
Banbury  when  they  heard  of  the  theatricals  at  the  Cross ;  and  pursued 
that  man  about  until  he  is  forced  to  say,  **  Confound  me  I  hang  me  1 
it's  too  bad  of  that  woman  and  her  daughter,  it  is  now,  I  give  you  my 
honoxir  it  is !  And  all  the  feOows  chaff  me !  And  she  took  a  house 
in  Regent's  Park,  opposite  our  barracks,  and  asked  for  her  daughter  to 
learn  to  ride  in  our  scliool— Fm  ble^t  if  she  didn't,  Mrs,  Twysden  I  and  I 
thought  my  black  mare  would  have  kicked  her  off  one  day — I  mean  the 
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daugLter^ — ^but  she  stuck  on  like  grim  death  j  and  the  fellows  call  them 
Mrs.  Grim  Death  and  her  daughter.  Our  surgeon  called  them  so,  and  a 
doocid  nun  felloiv — and  they  chaff  me  about  it,  you  know — ever  bo 
many  of  the  felloTTs  do — and  I'm  not  going  to  be  had  m  that  way  by 
Mrs,  Grim  Death  and  her  daughter  I    No,  not  as  I  know9»  if  you  please !  ■* 

**  You  are  a  dreadful  man,  and  yon  gave  her  a  dreadful  name,  Captain 
Woolcomb  I  "  says  mamma* 

"It  waan*t  me.  It  was  tlie  surgeon,  you  know,  Miss  Agnes:  a 
doocid  funny  and  witty  fellow,  Nixon  is — ^and  sent  a  thing  once  to  Punchy 
Nixon  did.  I  heard  him  make  the  riddle  in  Albany  Barracks,  and  it 
riled  Foker  go  I     You've  no  idea  how  it  riled  Foker,  for  he's  in  it !  '* 

"  In  it  ?  "  asks  Agnes ,  with  the  gentle  smile»  the  candid  blue  eyes — the 
same  eyes,  expression,  hps,  that  Bmiie  and  sparkle  at  Philip. 

''  Here  it  is  I  Capital  I  Took  it  down.  Wrote  it  into  my  pocket-book 
at  once  as  Ni.xoa  made  it.  '  AU  doctors  like  my  Jh-sty  that's  clear P 
Doctor  Firmin  does  that-  Old  Parr  Street  party  I  Don't  you  see,  Miss 
Agnes?     Fee!     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

**  Fee  !  Oh,  you  droll  thing  I  "  cries  Agnes,  smiling,  radiant,  very 
much  puzzled. 

"  '  My  second,*  '*  goes  on  the  young  officer — **  *  Mi/  »ecmd  gives  vs 
Foker'B  hecr! '  '* 

**  *  My  whoie's  the  shortest  month  in  all  the  year  I  *  Don't  you  see, 
Mrs.  Twysden  ?  Fee-Bbewery,  don't  you  see  ?  February  I  A  doocid 
good  one,  isn't  it  now  ?  and  I  wonder  Punch  never  put  it  in.  And  upon 
my  wordt  I  used  to  spell  it  Febuary  before,  I  did ;  and  I  daresay  ever  so 
many  fdlows  do  still.  And  I  know  the  right  way  now,  and  all  from  that 
riddle  which  Nixon  made*" 

The  ladies  declare  he  is  a  droll  man,  and  fn  11  of  fun.  lie  rattles  on, 
artlessly  telling  hia  little  stories  of  sport,  drink,  adventure,  in  which  the 
dusky  little  man  himself  is  a  prominent  figure.  Not  honey-moutlied 
Plato  would  be  listened  to  more  kindly  by  those  three  ladies.  A  bland, 
frank  smile  shines  over  Talbot  Twysden's  noble  face,  as  he  cornea  in  from 
his  office,  and  finds  the  creole  prattling.  **  TiVhat!  you  here,  Woolcomb? 
Hay  I  Glad  to  see  you  I  '^  And  the  gallant  hand  goes  out  and  meets  and 
grasps  Wool  comb's  tiny  kid  gloTe. 

"  He  has  been  so  amiising,  papa  I  He  has  been  making  us  die  with 
laughing  I     Tell  papa  that  riddle  yon  made,  Captain  Woolcomb  ?  '^ 

**  That  riddle  I  made  ?  That  riddle  Nixon,  our  sui^eon,  made,  *  All 
doctors  like  my  first,  that's  clear,' "  &G, 

And  da  capo.  And  the  family,  as  he  expounds  tliis  admirable  rebus, 
gather  round  the  young  officer  in  a  group,  and  the  curt^iin  drops. 

As  in  a  theatre  booth  at  a  fair  there  are  two  or  three  perform fmccs  in 
a  day,  so  in  Beaunash  Street  a  little  genteel  comedy  is  played  twice: — at 
four  o'clock  with  Mr.  Firmin,  at  five  oVlock  with  Mr.  Woolcomb ;  and 
for  both  young  gentlemen  same  smiles,  same  eyes,  same  Yoiee,  same 
welcome.     Ah,  bravo  \  ah,  encore  I 
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CHArTER   X. 

In  which  we  tisit  **  Admiral  Byno/' 


EOM  loDg  refiidence  in  Boh 
mia,  and  fnt&L  love  of  Imchdi 
case  at]d  habits,  Master  Philip 
pure  tastes  were  so  destroys 
and  Ills  manoera  so  per^'ert 
that,  you  will  Laidly  bolie 
it  J  he  was  actually  in  differ  ( 
to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  refine 
home  we  have  juet  been  di 
scribing;  and,  when  Agn| 
was  away,  Bonietimea  ev< 
whea  she  was  at  home,  w 
quite  relieved  to  got  out 
Beaunash  Street,  He 
hardly  twenty  yanlis  frc^ui  tl 
door,  when  out  of  his  pocla 
there  come«  a  case;  out  ^ 
the  case  there  juuipa  an  an 
niatic  cigar,  which  is  scattG 
ing  iragrance  around  as  he 
inarching  brii*kly  northwards  to  his  next  house  of  ealL  The  pace  ia  ev( 
more  lively  now  than  when  he  is  hastcnmg  on  what  you  call  the  wings 
luve  to  Beaunaali  Street.  At  the  house  wLitlier  he  is  now  goiug,  he  ai 
the  cigar  are  always  welcome.  Tliere  is  no  need  of  munching  oj^anj 
chips,  or  chewing  scented  pills,  or  flinging  yoau*  weed  away  Iialf  a  mi 
before  you  reach  Thorn haugh  Street^ — tlie  low,  Tiilgar  place.  I  pronifl 
you  Phil  may  smoke  at  Brandon's,  and  find  otJiei-s  doing  the  same. 
may  set  the  house  on  fire,  if  eo  minded,  eucli  a  favourite  is  he  there;  ai 
the  Little  Sister,  with  her  hind,  beaming  pmile,  will  be  there  to  bid  hii 
welcome.  How  that  woman  loved  Phil,  and  liow  he  loved  her,  is  quite 
curiosit}^ ;  and  both  of  them  used  to  be  twitted  ^vhh  this  attachment  l 
their  mutual  friends,  and  blush  as  they  acknowledged  it.  Ever  since  tl 
little  mu-se  had  saved  his  life  as  a  Bchoolboy^  it  was  a  la  vte  a  la  nia 
between  them.  Phira  fathci'*s  chariot  used  to  come  to  Thornhaugli  Stn 
fioraetimes^ — at  rare  times — ^and  tJic  doctor  descend  thence  and  have  coRi 
quics  with  the  Little  Sister.  She  attended  a  patient  or  two  of  l 
She  was  certainly  YGvy  iimcb  better  oit  in  her  money  matters  in  th( 
lata  ye&rsj  since  she  had  known  Br.  Firmiu.     Do  you  tliink  she  to< 
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money  from  liim  ?  As  a  novclifit,  who  knows  evei'ytlung  about  his  people, 
I  am  coDstrained  to  say,  Tea.  She  took  enough  to  pay  some  Iktle  bills  of 
her  weak-minded  old  fathi?r,  and  send  tho  bailifTs  hand  from  his  old 
collar.  Btit  no  more.  ^*  I  iJiink  you  owe  him  as  much  as  that,'*  she 
said  to  the  doctor.  But  as  for  compliments  between  them — "  Dr*  Firmin, 
I  would  die  rather  than  be  bkiholden  to  you  for  anything,"  she  said,  with 
her  little  limbg  all  in  a  tremor,  and  her  eyes  flashing  anger.  **  llow  dare 
you,  sir,  after  old  days,  be  a  coward  and  pay  compliments  to  me;  I  wil! 
tell  your  son  of  you,  sir ! "  and  tlie  little  woman  looked  aa  if  sho  could 
have  stabbed  ihe  elderly  libertine  there  as  he  etood.  And  he  ahruggtd 
his  handsome  shoulders:  bluahed  a  little  too,  perhaps:  gave  her  one  of 
Ills  darkling  looka,  and  departed.  She  had  believed  him  once.  She  li.'id 
married  him,  as  she  fancied.  He  had  tired  of  her;  forsaken  her;  k-ft 
her^ — left  her  even  without  a  name.  She  had  not  known  his  for  long 
years  after  her  trust  and  his  deceit.  "  No,  »ir,  I  wouldn't  have  your  name 
now,  not  if  it  were  a  lordX  I  wouldn't,  and  a  coronet  on  your  carriage. 
You  are  beneath  me  now,  Mr.  Brand  Firmin  1"  she  had  said* 

How  came  she  to  love  the  boy  so  ?  Years  back,  in  her  own  horrible 
extremity  of  misGry*  she  could  remember  a  week  or  two  of  a  brief,  strange, 
exquisite  happiness,  which  came  to  her  in  the  midst  of  her  degradation 
and  desertion,  and  for  a  few  days  a  baby  in  her  arms,  witli  eyes  like 
Philip's.  It  was  taken  from  her,  after  a  few  days — only  wxteen  days. 
Insanity  came  upon  her^  as  her  dead  infant  was  carried  away: — insanity, 
and  fever,  and  struggle — all  I  who  knows  how  dreadful  ?  She  never 
does.  There  is  a  gap  in  her  life  which  slie  never  can  recal  quite.  But 
George  Brand  Firmin,  Esq.,  M.D,,  knows  how  very  frequent  are  audi 
cases  of  mania,  and  that  women  who  don't  ppeak  about  tliem  often  will 
cherish  them  for  years  after  tliey  appear  to  have  passed  away*  The 
Little  Sister  BayF,  quite  gravely,  sometimes,  **  They  arc  allowed  to  come 
back.  They  do  come  back.  Eke  what's  the  good  of  little  cherubs  bein' 
bom,  and  smiliii*,  and  happy,  and  beautiful — say,  for  sixteen  days,  and 
then  an  end?  Pve  talked  about  it  to  many  ladies  in  grief  sini'lar  to 
mine  was,  and  it  comforts  them.  And  when  I  saw  that  child  on  hU  sick- 
bed, and  he  litled  his  eyes,  /  knew  him^  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  liidley.  1  don't 
speak  about  it;  but  I  knew  him,  ma'am;  my  angel  came  back  again. 
I  know  him  by  the  eyes.  Look  at 'em.  Did  you  ever  see  such  eyes? 
They  look  as  if  they  had  seen  heaven.  His  father's  don't*"  Mrs.  Ridley 
believes  this  theory  fiolernnly^  and  I  think  I  know  a  lady,  nearly  con- 
nected with  myself,  who  can't  be  got  quite  to  disown  it.  And  this  secret 
opinion  to  women  in  grief  and  sorrow  over  their  new-born  lost  infarttii 
Mrs.  Brandon  persists  in  imparting.  "/  know  a  case,"  the  nursie  mur- 
ninrS|  **of  a  poor  mother  who  lost  her  cliild  at  sixteen  days  old  ;  and 
sixteen  years  after,  on  the  very  day,  she  saw  him  again.'' 

Philip  knows  so  far  of  the  Little  Sister's  story,  that  he  is  the  object  of 
thisdelmion,  and,  indeed,  it  yvry  strangely  and  tenderly  affects  him.  He 
remembers  fitluUy  tho  illness  through  which  the  Little  Sister  tended  Iiiuii 
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the  wild  paroxyHms  of  his  fi^ver^  hia  head  throbbing  oa  her  BhoiJdiTS — 
oool  tamarind  drinks  which  she  applied  to  his  lips — ^great  gusty  night 
shadows  flickering  tlirough  the  bare  school  dormitory — the  little  fi^^ur© 
of  the  narse  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  dark*  He  muat  bo  aware  of  the 
recognition,  which  we  know  of,  and  which  took  place  at  his  bedside, 
though  he  has  never  mentioned  it — not  to  his  father,  not  to  Caroline, 
But  he  dinga  to  the  woman,  and  shrinks  from  the  man*  la  it  iiiMinctive 
love  and  antipathy?  The  special  reason  for  hia  quarrel  with  his  father 
the  junior  Firmin  has  never  explicitly  told  me  then  or  sii^ce.  I  havo 
known  sons  much  more  contidential,  and  who,  when  their  fathers  tripped 
and  stumbled,  would  bring  tlieir  acquaintances  to  jeer  at  the  patriarch 
iu  his  frtll. 

One  day,  as  Philip  enters  Thornliaugh  Street^  and  the  Sister*s  little 
parlour  there,  fancy  his  ostomahmciit  on  finding  hia  father's  dingy  friend, 
the  Rev,  Tul\on  Hunt,  at  his  ease  by  the  fireside.  **  Surprised  to  see  md 
here,  eh  ?  "  says  the  dingy  gen  tit  man,  with  a  eneer  at  Philip's  lordly  fUce 
of  wonder  and  disgust.  **  Mrs.  Brandon  and  1  tiun  out  to  be  very  old 
friends." 

"  Yes,  sir,  old  acquaintances,^'  says  the  Little  Sister,  very  gravely. 

**  The  captain  brought  me  homo  from  the  club  at  tlio  Bynga.  Jolly 
fclIo\¥s  the  Byngft,  My  scitIcg  to  you,  Mr,  Gnnu  and  Mrs.  Brandon/' 
And  tlie  two  persons  addressed  by  the  gentleman,  who  is  **  taking  some 
refresliment,**  m  the  plirase  is,  make  a  bow,  iu  acknowledgment  of  this 
salutadon* 

"  You  should  have  been  at  Mr.  Philip's  call-auppcr,  Captain  Gann/* 
the  divine  resumes.  "That  was  a  niglitl  Tiptop  swells — ^iioblemen — 
fii'st-rate  claret.  That  claret  of  your  father^s,  Phihp,  is  pretty  nearly 
drunk  down.  And  your  song  was  famous.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  sing, 
Mrs.  Brandon  ?  *' 

**  Who  do  you  mean  by  him  ?  "  aays  Philip,  who  always  boiled  with 
rage  before  this  man. 

Caroline  divines  the  antipathy.  vShe  lays  a  little  hand  on  Philip's 
arm.  "  Mr.  Hunt  han  been  having  too  much,  I  thiiik,'^  slie  says,  *'  I 
did  know  him  ever  so  long  ago,  Philip  I  " 

**  Wliat  does  he  mean  by  Him  ?  "  again  says  Philip,  snorting  at 
Tufton  Hunt. 

"  Him  ?— Dr.  Luther's  Hymn  t  *  Wein,  Weiber  und  Gcaang,'  to  lie 
sure  I "  cries  the  clergyman,  humming  the  tune.  ^'Iltarned  it  in  Germany 
myself — passed  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Germany,  C^ptaiu  Gacn — six 
months  in  a  specially  shady  place — Quod  Strtksse,  in  Frankfurt- on-th&-i 
Main — being  persecuted  by  some  wicked  Jews  there.  And  tliere 
another  poor  Engii»h  chap  in  the  place,  too,  who  used  to  chirp  that  song 
behind  the  bnra,  nnd  died  there,  and  disappointed  the  PhilistiueB.  Tve 
Been  a  deal  of  life,  I  have  ;  and  met  with  a  precious  deal  of  misfortune ; 
and  borne  it  pretty  stoutly,  too,  since  your  father  and  I  were  at  coUeg^j 
together,  Piiilip.     You  doa  t  do  anything  in  this  way  7    Not  eo  early,  eh  }l 
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S^^iod  mm,  Grtun,  and  no  mistoJco,"  And  again  the  chaplain  drinLs  to 
the  captain,  who  waves  the  dingy  hand  of  hospitality  toward**  hia  dark 
gucat. 

For  several  months  past  Hunt  had  now  been  a  resident  in  London,  and 
a  pretty  constant  visitor  at  Dr.  Firtnin'fi  house.  He  came  and  went  at  hia 
will.  He  made  the  place  his  house  of  call;  and  in  the  doctor's  trim, 
gilent,  orderly  mansion,  was  perfectly  free,  talkative,  dirty,  and  familiar. 
Philip^s  loathing  for  the  man  increased  till  it  reached  a  pitch  f^f  fmntic 
hatred,  ]Mr.  Phil,  tlicoreticaUy  a  Itadical,  and  almost  a  Jiepublican  (in 
opposition^  perliaps,  to  hia  father,  who  of  course  held  t!ie  highly-re«pec- 
tableline  of  politics) — Jlr.  Sansculotte  Phil  was  personally  one  of  the  most 
ariBtoci'atic  and  overbearing  of  yonng  gentlcmtiu ;  and  had  a  contempt 
and  hatred  for  mean  people,  for  base  people,  for  servile  people,  and  espe- 
cially for  too  familiar  people,  wliich  was  not  a  little  amuaing  Bometimen, 
which  was  provoking  often,  but  which  he  never  was  at  the  least  pains  of 
disguising-  llis  uncle  and  cousin  TwyRden,  for  example^  he  treated  not 
hall'  so  civilly  as  their  footmen.  Little  Talbot  humbled  himself  bclbrc 
Phil,  imd  felt  not  always  easy  in  hia  company.  Young  Twy»den  hated 
him,  and  did  not  diBguiBe  his  sentiments  at  iho  club,  or  to  tlieir  mutual 
acquaintance  behind  Phil's  broad  back.  And  Pliil,  ihr  his  part,  adopted 
towards  hia  couHin  a  kick -me- do  \vn  stairs  manner,  which  I  mvn  must  have 
been  provoking  to  that  gentleman,  who  wiis  Phifs  senior  by  three  years, 
a  clerk  in  a  pubUc  office,  a  member  of  several  good  clubs,  and  altogether 
a  genteel  men>ber  of  society,  Piiil  would  often  forget  Ringwood  Firmin's 
presence,  and  pursue  his  own  conversation  entirely  reganlless  of  Iting- 
wood*a  observations.  He  loas  very  rude,  I  own.  Que  twukj:-vou^?  We 
have  all  of  us  our  little  failings,  and  one  of  Philip's  was  an  ignorant  impa* 
tience  of  borea,  parasites,  and  pretenders,    • 

So  no  wonder  my  young  gentleman  waa  not  very  fond  of  his  father's 
fricntl,  the  dingy  gaol  chaplain,  I,  who  am  the  nioat  tolerant  man  in  the 
world,  08  all  my  friends  know,  liked  Hunt  little  better  than  Phil  did.  Tlie 
man's  presence  made  me  uneasy.  His  dresvs,  hia  complexion,  hia  teeth, 
hia  leer  at  women — Que  mts-j€? — everything  was  unpleasant  about  this 
Jtr.  Hunt,  and  his  gaiety  and  iamiliarify  more  specially  diegusting  than 
even  his  hostility.  The  wonder  was  that  battle  had  not  taken  place 
between  Philip  and  the  gaol  clergyman,  who,  I  suppose,  was  accustomed 
ta  be  diaUked,  and  laughed  with  cynical  good-humour  at  the  other's 
disgust 

Hunt  was  a  visitor  of  many  tavern  parlours  ;  and  one  day,  strolling 
out  of  the  **  Admiral  Byng,"  he  saw  Im  fiiend  Br,  Finnin's  well-known 
equipage  stopping  at  a  door  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  out  of  whioli  the 
doctor  presently  came,  *^  Brandon  '*  was  on  the  door.  Bnmdon, 
Brandon  I  Hunt  r«?mcmbcred  a  dark  transaction  of  more  than  twenty 
ycara  ago— of  a  %vonian  deceived  by  this  Firmin,  who  then  chose  to  go 
by  the  name  of  Brandon.  He  lives  with  her  still,  the  old  hypocrite,  or 
ho  baa  gcna  back  to  hcr^  tli ought  the  parson.     O  you  old  sinner  {    And 
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the  lu^t  time  be  oJled  in  Old  Parr  8treet  on  his  dear  old  eoUr^ge 
^cnd,  Mr.  Hunt  was  speciAUj  jocaLar,  and  MghtfnUj  unpleasant  and 

**  Saw  jonr  trap  Tottcnliam  Court  Eoad  way,"  sap  the  slang  parson, 
nodding  to  the  physician. 

"  Hare  some  patients  there.   People  are  ill  in  Tottenham  Court  EoadJl- 
remarks  the  floctor. 

**  Pallida  mars  aquo  pede — haj,  doctor  ?     TVliat  used  Flaocus  to  say," 
when  we  were  undergrads  ?  " 

^^jEquo  pfde^'  sighs  the  doctor,  easting  up  his  fine  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

'*  Sly  old  fox  \  Not  a  word  will  he  say  about  her ! "  thinks  the  clergy- 
man.    *'  Yes,  yea,  I  remember.     And,  by  Jove  !  Gann  was  the  name," 

Gann  was  also  the  name  of  that  queer  old  man  who  frequented  the 
*'  Admiral  Byng,"  where  the  ale  was  so  good — the  old  boy  whom  they 
caUed  the  Captain.  Yesj  it  was  clear  now.  That  ugly  business  vrvok 
patched  up*  The  astute  Hunt  saw  it  all.  The  doctor  still  hept  up 
a  comiection  with  the^ — the  party.  And  that  is  her  old  father,  sure 
enough*  **  The  old  fox,  the  old  fox  I  IVe  earthed  him,  have  I  ?  This  is 
a  good  game.  I  wanted  a  Httle  something  to  do,  and  this  will  excite  me,'* 
thinks  the  clergyman. 

I  am  describing  what  I  never  couM  have  seen  or  heard,  and  c,in 
guarantee  only  verisimiiitutle,  not  trutii,  in  my  report  of  the  private  conver- 
sation of  these  worthies.  The  end  of  scores  and  scores  of  Hunt's  conver- 
sations with  his  friend  was  the  same — an  application  for  money.  D"  it  rainid 
when  Hunt  jxirted  from  hi*  college  chum,  it  was,  **  I  say,  doctor,  I  shall 
spoil  my  new  hat^  and  I  am  blest  if  I  have  any  money  to  take  a  cab. 
Tliank  you,  old  boy.  An  rcvoir.^^  If  ihe  day  was  fine,  it  wa^  **My  old 
blacks  show  the  white  seams  so,  that  you  mu«t  out  of  your  charity  rig 
me  out  with  a  new  pair.  Not  yoiir  tailor.  He  is  too  exjicnmve.  Thank 
you — a  couple  of  sovereigns  will  do.*'  And  the  doctor  takes  two  from 
the  mantelpiece,  and  the  divine  retires,  jingling  the  gold  in  his  greasy 
pocket- 

Tlie  doctor  is  going  after  the  few  words  about  pallida  mors^  and  has 
taken  up  tbat  well-brushed  broad  hat  with  that  ever-fresh  lining,  which 
wo  alJ  admire  in  him — **  Oh,  I  say,  Firmin  I  "  breaks  out  the  clergyman. 
"  Before  you  go  out,  you  must  lend  me  a  few  sovs,  please.  They've  cleaned 
me  out  in  Air  8treet.  That  confounded  roulette  1  It's  a  madness  with 
me. 

"  By  George  I**  cries  the  other,  with  a  strong  execration,  "you  are 
too  bad,  Hunt.  Every  week  of  my  Hfe  you  come  to  me  for  money.  You 
have  had  plenty*     Go  elsewhere.     I  won't  give  it  you." 

**  Yes,  you  will,  old  boy,"  says  the  other,  looking  at  him  a  terrible 
look;  *'for *' 

'*  For  what?"  says  Uie  doctor,  the  veins  of  his  tall  forehead  growing 
very  full. 

**  For  iAd  times'  sake,"  saya  the  clei^maa.     "  There's  seven  of  'cm 
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on  the  table  in  bits  of  paper — that'll  do  nicely/*  And  he  sweeps  tlic  fccB 
with  a  dirty  hund  into  a  dirty  pouch*  **  Halloa  1  Swearin*  and  curBin' 
before  a  clergyman.  Don't  cut  up  rough,  old  fellow  1  Go  and  take  the 
air,     It1l  cool  you.'* 

**  I  don't  think  I  ivould  like  that  fellow  to  attend  me,  if  I  was  sick," 
eays  Hunt,  shufiling  away,  roiling  the  plimder  in  his  greasy  hand.  "  I 
don't  think  I'd  like  to  meet  him  by  moonlight  alone,  in  a  vert/  quiet  lane, 
He'a  a  determined  chap.  And  hia  eyes  mean  michintj  makchOf  his  eyes 
do.  Phew  1 "  And  ho  laughs,  and  nrnkes  a  rude  obaervatiou  about 
Dr.  Firnjin's  eyes. 

That  afternoon  the  gents  who  used  the  "  Admiral  Byng  "  reaiarkcd  the 
reappeai'ance  of  the  party  who  looked  in  last  evening,  and  who  now  stood 
ghisses  round,  and  made  himself  uncommon  agreeable  to  be  Eiirc.  Old 
^f^.  Eidley  says  he  is  quite  the  gentleman.  "  llevitlent  have  been  in 
foring  pax'ts  a  great  deal,  and  speaks  the  languages,  Probbly  Lave  'ad 
miaforltmes,  which  many  *av  *ad  them.  Drinks  rmn-and-water  tre- 
menjoua.  *Ave  searce  no  heppytite.  Many  get  into  this  way  from 
mkfortunes.  A  plcsn  man,  most  well  informed  on  almost  every  Bubjeck* 
Think  he's  a  clergyman,  lie  and  Mr.  Gann  have  made  quite  a  friendship 
together,  he  and  Mr.  Gann  *ave.  "W^iich  they  talked  of  Watloo,  and  Ganu 
is  very  fond  of  that,  Gann  is,  most  certny.'*  I  imagine  Ridky  delivering 
tliese  sentences,  and  aJteruate  little  volleys  of  smokcj  as  he  sits  behind  his 
sober  calumet  and  prattles  in  the  tavern  parlour. 

After  Dr.  Firmin  has  careered  through  the  to^vn,  stand mg  by  sick- 
beds with  his  sweet  sad  smile,  fondled  and  blessed  by  tender  mothers  who 
Iiail  hiui  as  the  saviour  of  their  children,  toucliing  ladies'  pulses  with  a 
hand  as  dehciitc  as  their  own,  letting  litlle  fresh  cheeks  with  courtly 
kindness — little  cheeks  that  owe  their  roses  to  his  marvellous  skill ;  after 
he  has  soothed  and  comforted  my  lady,  sliaken  hands  with  my  lord,  looked 
in  at  the  club,  and  exchanged  courtly  salutations  ivith  brother  bigwigs, 
and  driven  away  in  the  handsome  carritige  with  the  noble  horses — admired, 
respecting,  respectful,  saluted,  saluting — so  that  cvi^ry  man  sjiys,  "  Excel- 
lent man,  Firmin.  Excellent  doctor,  excellent  man.  Safe  man.  Sound 
man.  Man  of  good  family.  Married  a  rich  wife.  Lucky  man/'  And  so 
on.  After  the  day's  triumphant  career,  I  fancy  I  see  the  doctor  driving 
homeward,  willi  those  sad,  sad  eyes,  that  haggard  smile. 

He  comes  whirling  up  Old  Parr  Street  ju£t  as  Phil  saunters  in  from 
Regent  Street,  as  usual,  cigar  in  mouth.  He  illnga  away  the  cigar  as  he 
sees  his  fatbei*,  and  they  enter  the  house  together. 

**  Do  you  dine  at  home,  Philip?'*  the  father  aiiks. 

**  Do  you,  sir  ?  I  will  if  you  do,"  says  tlic  son,  '*  and  if  you  are 
alone." 

"  Alone*     Yes.     That  is,  there'll  be  Ilimt,  I  suppose,  whom  you  don't 

like.  But  the  poor  fellow  has  fuw  places  tu  dine  at.  What?  D Hunt? 

That's  a  strong  expression  about  a  poor  fcUow  in  misfortune,  and  your 
fotlier's  old  friend," 
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I  am  afraid  Philip  Lad  used  that  wicked  xnonosjUable  nfmwt 
fiither  w^  spciaking^  and  at  the  mention  of  tlie  clergymaa'B  defeated  name. 
*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  father.  It  slipped  out  in  spite  of  me.  1  can't  help 
it.     I  hate  the  fellow.'* 

"  You  don't  disguise  your  lilcea  or  dielikes,  Philip,*'  Bays,  or  ratlier 
groans,  the  safe  man,  the  sound  man,  the  prOBperous  man,  the  lucky 
man,  the  miserable  man*  For  yearj  and  yeara  he  has  known  tliat  liifi 
boy's  heart  has  rerolted  from  him,  and  detected  him,  and  gone  from  himj 
and  with  shame,  and  remorse,  and  sickening  feeling,  he  lies  awake  in  the 
night- watxihes,  and  thinks  how  he  m  alone — alone  in  the  world.  Ab ! 
Lovo  your  parents,  young  ones  1  O  Father  Beneficent  1  strengthen  our 
hearts :  streogthen  and  purify  them  so  that  we  may  not  have  to  bliu^h 
before  our  children  I 

**  You  don't  disguLee  yomr  likes  and  difilikes,  Philip,"  saya  the  father 
then^  with  a  tone  that  smitea  strangely  and  keeiJy  on  the  yoimg  man. 

There  ia  a  great  tremor  in  Philip's  voice,  aa  he  says,  **  No,  father, 
I  can^t  bear  that  man,  and  I  can't  diaguise  my  feelings.  I  Lave  jost 
parted  from  the  man,     I  have  just  met  him.** 

**  Where  ?  *' 

**  At — at  Mrs.  Brandoii*s,  father.^*  He  blushes  like  a  girl  as  lie 
Bpeaka. 

At  the  next  moment  he  is  scared  by  the  execration  which  hisses  from 
his  fiiLlier's  lipa,  and  tlie  awful  look  of  liatt*  which  the  elder^s  face  assumes 
—that  fatal,  forlorn,  fallen,  lost  look  which,  man  and  boy,  has  often  fright- 
ened poor  Phil.  Pliilip  did  not  like  that  look,  nor  indeed  that  other 
one,  which  his  father  cast  at  Hunt,  who  presently  swnggt^red  in. 

"  What,  t/ou  dine  here  ?  We  rarely  do  papa  the  honoiu*  of  dining 
with  him,*'  says  the  parson,  with  his  knowing  leer.  **  I  suppose,  doctor, 
it  is  to  be  latted-calf  day  now  the  prodigal  haa  come  home.  There's 
worse  things  than  a  good  fillet  of  veal ;  eh  ?  " 

Whatever  the  meal  might  be,  the  greasy  chaplain  leered  and  winked 
over  it  as  he  gave  it  his  sinister  blef^sing.  The  two  elder  guests  tried  to 
be  lively  and  gay,  as  Philip  thought,  who  took  such  little  trouble  to 
disguise  his  own  mooda  of  gloom  or  merriment,  Nothing  was  said 
r^arding  the  occuiTcncea  of  the  morning  when  my  young  gentleman 
had  been  rather  rude  to  Mr,  Hunt  ;  and  Philip  did  not  need  his  father's 
caution  to  make  no  mention  of  his  previous  meeting  with  their  guest. 
Hunt,  as  Tiflual,  talked  to  the  butler,  made  sidelong  remarks  to  the 
footman,  and  garnished  his  conversation  with  slippery  double -entendre 
and  dirty  old-world  slang.  Betting-houses,  gambling-houBes,  Tattei*sairs, 
fights,  and  their  frequenters,  were  his  cheer  Ail  themes,  and  on  ihese  he 
descanted  as  usual.  The  doctor  swallowed  this  dose,  which  his  friend 
poured  out,  without  the  lea^t  expression  of  disgust.  On  the  contniry, 
he  was  cheerful :  he  wns  for  an  extra  bottle  of  claret^ — it  never  cotild  be 
in  better  order  than  it  was  now. 

The  bottle  wiis  scai-ce  put  on  the  table,  and  tasted  and  pronounced 


perteef,  when — oh  1  disappointment  1 — tne  butler  reappears 
for  the  doctor.  One  of  his  patients,  lie  must  go.  She  haw  little  the 
mattijr  with  her.  She  lives  hard  by,  in  May  Fair.  **  Yon  and  Hunt 
finish  this  bottle,  unless  I  am  back  before  it  is  done  ;  and  if  it  is  done, 
we'll  have  another,"  siiyn  Dr.  Firmin,  jovially.  "  Don't  Btir,  Hunt'' — 
and  Dr.  Firmin  is  gone,  leaving  Philip  alone  with  the  gneat  to  whom  he 
hud  certainly  been  rude  in  the  morning, 

**The  doctor's  patiente  often  grow  very  unwell  about  claret  time,** 
growls  Mr.  Hunt,  eome  few  niinutea  after.  "  Never  mind.  The  drink ■«  good 
— ^good  I  aa  somebody  said  at  your  famous  ciill- supper,  Mt\  Pliilip — won't 
call  you  Philip,  as  you  don't  hke  it.  You  were  tmcommon  crusty  to  me 
in  the  morning,  to  be  sure.  In  my  time  there  would  have  been  bottles 
broke,  or  worse,  for  that  sort  of  treatment,^' 

"  I  have  asked  your  pardon/'  Philip  said.  **  I  was  annoyed  about — 
no  matter  what — and  had  no  right  to  be  rude  to  Mrs.  Brandon's  guest," 

"  I  say,  did  you  tell  the  governor  that  you  saw  me  in  Thornhaugh 
Street?"  asks  Hunt* 

"  I  was  very  rude  and  ill-tempered,  and  again  I  confess  I  was  wrong," 
says  Phil,  boggling  and  stuttering,  and  tui^ning  very  red.  He  remem- 
bered his  father's  injunction. 

♦*  I  nay  again,  sir,  did  you  tjell  your  father  of  our  meeting  this  morning?  *' 
demands  the  clergyman. 

**  And  poray,  sir,  what  right  have  you  to  ask  me  about  my  private 
conversation  with  my  father  ?  "  asks  Philip,  with  towering  dignity. 

"  You  won't  tell  me  ?  Then  you  have  told  him.  Ill's  a  nice  man, 
your  father  is,  for  a  moral  man," 

**  I  am  not  anxious  for  your  opinion  about  my  father's  morality, 
Mr*  Hunt,"  says  Philip,  gasping  in  a  bewildered  manner,  and  drumming 
the  table.  "  I  am  here  to  replace  him  in  Ida  absence,  and  treat  his  guest 
with  civility." 

«  Civility  1     Pretty  civility  1  "  says  the  other,  glaring  at  him* 

**  Such  as  it  ifl,  air,  it  is  my  best,  and — I — I  have  no  other,"  groans 
tie  young  man. 

"Old  friend  of  your  lather's,  a  tniiversity  man,  a  Manter  of  Arts,  a 
gentleman  bom,  by  Jove  I  a  clergyman — though  I  sink  that " 

**  Yes,  sir,  you  do  sink  tlxat,"  sayn  Philip. 

"Am  I  a  ^^^^j^  shrieks  out  tlie  clergyman,  "  to  be  treated  by  you  in 
this  way  7     Who  are  you  ?     Do  you  know  who  you  are  ? 

**  Sir,  I  am  striving  witb  all  nxj  strength  to  remtiinber,"  says  Philip. 

"Cornel  I  say!  don't  try  any  of  your  confotmded  airs  on  me T^ 
ahrieks  Hunt,  with  a  profusion  of  oaths,  and  swallowing  glass  alter  glass 
from  the  various  decanters  before  him.  **  Hang  me,  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  would  have  sent  one-^ — two  at  your  nob,  though  you  were  twice  as 
tall  1  \Vbo  are  yon,  to  patronize  your  senior,  your  father's  old  pal — 
a  university  man : — you  confounded,  supercilious " 

"  I  am  here  to  piy  every  attention  to  my  father's  guest,"  says  Phil ; 
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**  but,  jf  you  have  finitshed  your  wine,  I  sliall  be  happy  to  break  Up  the 
meeting,  as  early  as  you  please." 

"  You  shall  pay  me ;  I  Bwear  you  shall,"  eaid  Hunt. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hunt  1"  cried  Philip,  jumping  up,  and  clenching  hig  great 
fists,  "  I  fihould  demre  nothing  better.*' 

The  man  shrank  back,  tliinking  Philip  was  going  to  strike  him  (as 
Philip  told  me  in  describing  the  scene),  and  made  for  the  bell.  But  when 
the  butler  came,  Philip  only  asked  for  coffee ;  and  Hunt,  uttering  a  mad 
oath  or  two,  staggered  out  of  the  room  after  the  serv'ant,  Brice  said 
he  had  been  diinking  before  he  came.  He  was  oflen  so.  And  Phil  blessed 
his  stars  that  he  had  not  assaulted  his  father's  guest  then  and  there, 
under  his  own  roof- tree, 

He  went  out  mto  the  air.     He  gasped  and  cooled  himself  under  the 
sLars.     He  soothed  his  feelings  by  hia  customary  consolation  of  tobacco- 
He  remembered  that  RidJey  in  Thomhaugh  Street  held  a  divan  that  night;  * 
and  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  his  old  friend. 

The  maid  of  the  house,  who  came  to  the  door  as  the  cab  was  driving 
away,  stopped  it;  and  as  Phil  entered  the  passage,  he  found  the  Little 
Sister  and  Ins  father  talking  together  in  the  hall.  The  doctor's  broad  hat 
shaded  his  face  from  the  hall-lamp,  which  was  burning  with  an  extra 
brightness,  but  Mrs.  Brandon's  was  very  pale,  and  she  had  been  crying. 

She  gave  a  liitle  scream  wlien  she  »aw  Phil.  "Ah  I  is  it  you^  dear?'' 
she  8a id,  She  ran  up  to  him  :  etized  both  his  hands  :  chmg  to  him ^  and 
sohbtid  a  thousand  hot  tears  on  hia  hand.  *'  I  never  will.  Oh,  never, 
never,  never  I  ^'  she  murmtired. 

The  doctor's  broad  chest  heaved  as  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  He 
looked  at  the  woman  and  at  his  son  with  a  strange  smile; — not  a  sweet 
smile. 

**  God  bless  you,  Caroline,"  he  said,  in  his  pompotis,  rather  tlieatrical, 
way, 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Brandon,  still  clinging  t«  Philip's  hand, 
and  making  the  doctor  a  little  humble  curtsey.  And  when  he  was  gone, 
again  she  kissed  Philip's  hand,  and  dropped  her  tears  on  it,  and  said, 
**  Never,  my  dear ;  no,  never,  never  I " 
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FEW  weeks  aince,  I  found  myself,  witli  two  friends,  traversing  a  newly- 
reclaimed  common  in  an  agricultural  district  some  fifteen  milea  from 
Dublin*  A  yery  sliort  time  ago  the  place  was  all  but  uninhabited,  the 
heath  being  in  posaeasioii  of  a  few  squattergj  on  sufferance,  wlio  had  been 
tempted  to  it  by  the  immunity  granted  to  their  class,  the  absence  of  rent, 
and  the  quality  of  the  soil.  More  recently,  however,  the  ground  had  been 
required  for  a  particular  purpose  :  a  body  of  men,  under  an  energetic 
leader,  were  brought  to  subdue  it  with  the  plough,  and  the  old  occupants 
were  dispossessed,  not  entirely  without  remonstrances  or  threats  of  resist- 
ance. But  the  dread  authority  of  the  law  Wiis  against  them  ;  and  their  o^vtx 
leader*  a  bold  and  clever  man,  was  disarmed  by  being  appointed  to  a 
subordinate  office*  Under  the  newly- arrived  improvers,  the  squatters 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  undulating  surface  of  the  common  waa 
converted  into  cultivated  fields,  "and  laughing  Ceres  rea&sumed  the 
pkin**'  The  spot  has  not  quite  lost  its  desolate  aspect :  although  there 
is  a  public  road  through  it,  and  a  few  buildings  are  in  sight,  there  is 
Btill  a  broad  expanse  so  devoid  of  any  marked  feature  that  guide-posts 
are  necessary  to  point  the  way  of  the  wandering  labourer  who  desires 
to  return  home.  The  work  is  advancing  under  the  vigorous  industry  of 
some  fifty  men  who  are  employed  on  the  estate,  and  who  may  be  seen  on 
any  working  day  of  the  week  at  their  labours.  And  who  are  they  that  are 
thus,  in  our  own  time,  colonizing  the  ancient  soil  of  Ireland,  and  annexing 
it  to  the  conquests  of  modem  agriculturQ  ?  They  are  convicts  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude.  Yes,  that  band  of  fifty  men,  clotlicd  in  the 
crdimiry  garb  of  rustic  labourers,  peacefully  obeying  the  orders  of  two 
foremen,  clothed  not  very  unlike  themselves  and  working  with  them, 
are  men  whose  crimes  have  subjected  them  to  prison  and  to  the  discipliue 
cf  a  transient  slavery.  There  are,  indeed,  no  chains;  there  are  no  military 
guards — not  even  gaolers — to  restrain  them ;  no  fences  which  they  are 
not  in  the  hourly  habit  of  passing  break  the  broad  expanse  of  the  common, 
with  its  widely-separated  guide-posts  pointing  the  way  to  the  huts  wliich 
are  the  prisons  of  these  men.    But  there  ia  something  else  far  more  potent. 

It  w^as  while  I  was  engaged  in  surveying  the  system  of  discipline  oi 
which  tho  colony  at  Lusk  forma  oaly  a  portion,  that  I  learned  the  revolt 
in  Chatham  prison.  The  details  of  that  violent  outbreak  amongst  tho 
luxuriously  fed  Clmthamitesj  who  were  in  open  mutiny  and  refusing  to 
work,  were  told  mo  on  the  very  day  when  I  waa  Hurrounded  by  convicts 
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bdbfe  lut,  a  vetnni  waa  obtaioed  hf  the  Hooae  cf  Loirds,  which  diowa 
tint  of  the  cupyidi  o«l  on  tielDet-«f4exf«  in  England  aane-tealha  veh^ae 
mto  eriane^  Kid  ai^  artSnaJliy  reemamtted  to  pnaon  wf  oeffi  fMnsioeB  % 
while  of  coTO^ge  we  caamot  aaaaaie  the  merfy  wanniw^d  lenih  to  he  Ttrto- 
ma  and  pore.  In  Iniand^  eroi  incdndiiig  the  wiiwiiM*!*  ivIeBfled  trader 
Ihe  oM  kWy  the  men  mmnaAlfil  axe  nai  ene-fifth  of  the  wh<yle  ntmiber 
wdmmdj  and  with  dl  die  %iiies  bcfoe  me,  I  find  great  reason  to  doubt 
wlwiher  they  amount  to  one-teDth.  The  cfaai^ain  of  MiBbaDk  has  calou- 
lated  diat  cxnaidenblj  more  tlian  half — nearlj  two*thirds— of  the  meii 
bitnight  to  dial  priaon,  are '^habitual  or  prafeancaial  dneres,^  *^{ 
he  flijrs,  "  great  inteOigeDoe^  but  affbrffing  litUa  hnfia 
means  of  prison  disdpHne.**  A  ccvavict  of  this  daas  aud  to 
not  likelj  HI  work  for  fiileen  shillings  a  week,  when  I  can  get  »  man/ 
pottnda.*'  The  remark  of  the  oonrict  oonfirmcd  the  opinion  with  which  the 
fbtrnders  of  the  English  ^stem  started — that  jou  cannot  reform  prisonen^ 
but  can  only  export  them.  We  diall  see  1^  and  by  how  &  the  aantnip- 
don  is  jn^tiBed  by  facts. 

Statistical  figures,  howererf  nerer  snffioe  to  show  us  the  tme  sobstimoe 
and  siature  of  any  two  things  compared;  they  do  not  indicate  the  actual 
distinction^  they  only  mete  it;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  striking 
ooQtraat  afibrded  to  the  English  sygtem,  let  ns  Bee  what  the  Irish 
system  is.  A  very  brief  recapftulation  will  bring  ns  into  the  midst 
Off  it.  In  1S37,  Sir  Willism  Molesworth,  the  aocomplifihed  and  patriotic 
pupil  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  demanded  that  Select  Committee 
on  l^aaqiortation  which  reported  in  1838,  with  Buch  force  that  it 
bsCMie  iaapoflsible  for  the  Home  Government  to  continne  the  prac- 
tice, sndf  against  the  will  of  Australia^  transportatian  was  abandoned  in 
1840.  Attempts  were  made  partially  to  continne  the  nse  of  the  colonies 
as  a  receptacle  for  onr  refnae  population ;  but  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
actually  rebelled  against  each  an  experiment;  and  by  1853  Western 
Australia  was  the  one  colony  willing  to  receive  onr  convicts,  in  smafl 
nam  ben}.      The   establishments  of   Bermuda  and   Gibraltar  remain  aa 
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JifKte  prisons,  to  which  a  limited  number  of  prisoners  cbh  he  consigned. 
Wat  since  1853  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  for  the  custody  of  our 
convicta  at  borne.  Afler  a  laborious  investigation  in  1650,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had  stirted  the  opinion,  corroborated  by 
facts  and  figures,  that  the  majority  of  convicted  criminalg  can  be  reformed. 
In  1655f  Captain  Walter  Crofton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  Into 
the  state  of  the  convict  prisons  in  Ireland,  addressed  to  the  Government  a 
oommunication,  citing  that  opinion,  and  particularly  suggesting  two 
conditions  to  any  complete  attempt  at  a  redeeming  discipline.  The  first 
wa.^,  intei-mediate  prisons,  ia  which  the  convict  could  be  suLjected  to  trial 
licfore  his  discharge ;  the  refonned,  as  it  were,  being  filtered  away  from 
the  unreJbrmed;  and  the  second  condition  wiis,  audi  treatment  of  the  whole 
cjaas  as  would  subject  them  to  the  principle  of  individualization^  each 
man^s  case  being  separately  handled  with  reference  to  his  antecedents,  his 
character,  and  his  actual  state  of  mind.  Captain  Crofton  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  Directors  of  the  Irisli  Convict 
Prisons,  to  carry  out  the  system  which  ke  had  indicatedj  and  which  I  have 
BO  lately  seen  at  work. 

The  ^8tem  can  be  best  comprehended,  as  it  is  administered,  upon  the 
principle  of  individualizing.  We  will  suppose  that  the  criminal*— let  ua 
call  him  Jolm  Carrol — has  already  been  "living  in  crime,"  has  been 
before  convicted  and  piiniBhed— imprisoned,  say,  three  months  for 
larceny,  twelve  months  for  roLbei-y — ^and  is  now  sentenced  for  robbery^ 
not  to  the  shortest  term  of  penal  servitude,  three  years,  nor  to  the 
longest,  fiiYeen,  but  to  the  mediimi  term  of  seven  years.  Of  that  period, 
he  mTist  spend  at  least  five  years  in  prison  before  his  release  under  ticket- 
of-licence.  On  the  let  January,  1858,  he  is  admitted  t^  the  ordinary 
prison  of  Mount  joy,  and  is  at  once  lodged  in  a  separata  oelh  As  soon  as 
he  has  entered,  it  is  distinctly  explained  to  him  tlxat  the  period  of  his 
detention  in  that  separate  ceil  will  depcind  upon  liis  own  conduct  If  he 
ia  perfectly  quiet  and  orderly,  he  will  be  completely  isolated  even  from 
prison  society  only  for  eight  months;  should  he  be  leas  well  behaved,  the 
period  will  be  the  full  nine  months.  Should  the  criminal  fever  be  upon 
liim  in  a  chronic  form,  stimulating  him  to  indulge  in  the  exciteujents  of 
violence — ^in  brawUng,  stiiving  to  communicate  witli  his  neighbours, 
or  even  in  attacking  the  gaolers — ^he  is  soon  made  to  feel  how  utterly 
powerless  he  is,  not  only  by  the  walls  that  box  him  in,  but  by  the  reducing 
of  his  food  to  bread  and  water,  and  evea  by  iJogging. 

Usually,  by  the  end  of  nine  months,  or  very  often  in  eight  months,  the 
convict  is  sent  to  tlie  neit  prison.  If  he  is  a  labourer,  he  is  sent  to  Spike 
Island,  near  Queenstown;  ii  be  is  amecLanic,  to  the  prison  of  Philipstown, 
In  either  case,  he  is  placed  in  what  is  called  the  thiiHl  class,  and  is 
employed  upon  some  branch  of  useful  industry.  If  he  is  wholly  unac- 
quainted witli  work,  he  is  set  to  some  rery  simple  form  of  handicrail,  such 
as  the  making  of  buckle-straps,  or  other  proceaa  etjually  easy.  On  his 
eottancQ  into  this  dase^  hcweveTi  he  is  2igain  told  that  his  condition  wliile 
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he  is  ia  it,  and  liia  ultimate  promotion  to  a  liiglier  class,  wi 
excltisively  upon  Iiis  own  conduct.  No  power  of  "  indulgence  "  ia  reposed 
in  the  ofEcere  of  the  priacn  ;  the  syetem  itself  is  humane,  considerate,  cardul 
to  secure  the  utmost  amount  of  hope  and  improvement  for  the  prisoQcr ; 
and  hifl  best  reliance  consists  in  the  most  feithful  and  strict  execution  of  the 
system.  Any  departure  from  it  by  the  oiBcers  would  be  to  embezzle  for 
the  benefit  of  an  individual  the  moral  fund  available  for  the  whole  class. 
This  Jb  aU  explained  to  the  man  in  hmgusge  adapted  to  his  state  of  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  ;  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  himself  the  true  rega- 
ktor  of  his  own  condition  in  the  class  and  of  the  period  of  his  leaving  it. 

As  soon  as  he  is  atimitted  into  the  third  class  hia  conduct  is  marked 
down,  in  an  account  kept  for  the  puriiose.  The  highest  number  of 
marks  which  he  can  attain  during  the  month  for  "  discipline,*'  is  three  ; 
he  is  put  to  school,  and  the  highest  number  of  marks  which  he  can  attain 
for  "  school"  is  likewise  three;  bis  "industry  "  is  also  marked  with  the 
highest  number,  thrCc — nine  in  all ;  and  should  he  keep  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  as  he  well  may  with  common  diligence  and  tractability,  he  can 
secure  his  promotion  at  the  end  of  two  months,  having  earned  eighteen 
marks.  But  he  may  have  lived  in  a  false  pride ;  he  may  be  intoxicated 
with  the  vanity  of  vindictiveness  ;  he  may  think  it  **  manly  *^  to  contemn 
the  opportunity  offered  to  him,  and  so  defy  the  authority  of  the  officers; 
and  lie  may  fail  to  earn  his  promotion  from  the  third  clasa  to  the  second 
ia  less  than  six  months.  While  he  is  in  the  third  class  he  is  allowed  one 
penny  a  week  out  of  his  earnings ;  but  for  misconduct,  according  to  its 
degree,  his  marks  may  be  taken  from  him,  his  money  allowance  may  be 
stopped,  or  he  may  tven  be  sent  back  to  separate  confinement,  with  the 
sterricr  punisliments  suited  to  that  condition. 

From  the  third  the  convict,  John  Carrol,  passes  into  the  second  class, 
where  he  is  allowed  twopence  a  week  out  of  his  earnings ;  and  here  he 
may  remain,  according  to  his  conduct  and  the  character  which  he  has 
acquired,  as  short  a  time  as  six  months,  or  as  long  a  time  as  seven  monthi, 
or  even  longer.  In  the  first  class,  where  he  is  allowed  fourpence  a  W' 
Iiis  stay  may  be  twelve  months,  or  fifteen;  and  in  the  advanced 
where  the  allowance  is  ninepence,  it  would  in  either  case  be  twenty 
months.  The  better  conducted  prisoner  has  passed  through  the  ordinaiy 
prison  in  four  years  and  three  months  ;  the  worse  conducted,  in  four  years 
and  nine  months. 

In  the  ordinary  prison  all  these  allowances  go  towards  the  money 
which  he  is  allowed  to  lay  by  as  a  fund  on  his  discharge.  Each  prisoner 
keeps  his  own  account  to  clieck  tliat  of  the  officers  ;  and  the  men  in  all 
classes  and  of  all  characters  arc  found  to  be  extremely  keen  in  watclung 
the  coiTectncsa  of  the  accounts  kept  against  their  name.  They  haggle 
earnestly  over  a  single  mark  which  ia  to  be  allowed  or  withheld  ;  contest 
the  accuracy  of  the  record,  question  tlie  justice  of  the  official  calculatioiii 
and  J  if  their  own  judgment  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  oiHcers 
over  them,  they  appeal  to  the  Governor,  or  even,  in  certain  casea,  to 
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Chief  Director  of  Convict  Prisons*  In  the  cell  of  a  young  man  who  had 
been  confined  for  robbery,  I  was  told  that  lie  had  shown  hi»  understanding 
cf  the  prison  rules  and  of  the  opportunity  wliich  they  afforded  him,  by 
ttlmost  unexceptionable  good  conduct,  having  misbehaved  himself  "only 
once." 

**  Not  at  all,  sir  !  "  he  exclaimed,  earnestly  but  respectfully,  by  way 
of  correction  to  the  official  statement, 

"  You  were  reported, '^  said  mj  informant  to  him. 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  not  punished ;  I  was  sent  to  hospital/* 

The  man  had  been  charged,  probably,  with  some  neglect  of  duty,  and 
proved  that  he  was  more  sick  than  sinning.  Thus,  even  in  the  ordinary 
prison,  the  men  themselves  become  conscious  and  active  coadjutors  m 
carrying  out  the  eystcm  under  which  they  are  disciplined,  and  we  shall 
eeCj  as  we  advance,  how  thoroughly  they  become  imbued  with  its  spirit* 
In  proportion  as  it  is  rigorously  administered  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
dispense  with  some  of  the  merely  mechanical  restraints.  In  tlic  chapel, 
for  instance,  it  was  in  the  old  time  thought  necessaiy  to  divide  the 
-prisoners  by  partitions ;  a  plan  which  facilitated  various  tricks  and  irre- 
verent idlings  during  divine  service.  The  partitions  have  been  removed. 
The  place  of  worship  is  in  itself  a  room  simple  enough,  but  not  devoid  of 
a  certain  tastefulness  in  its  arrangements.  Tlie  sanctity  of  the  occasion 
and  the  collective  example  operate  in  a  wholesome,  though  undoubtedly 
in  a  cheerful  manner,  upon  every  individual  who  attends ;  and  thus  by 
degrees  the  prisoner  is  removed  from  mere  separate  detention  within  the 
four  narrow  walls  that  form  a  kind  of  live  tomb,  to  live  and  breathe  in 
the  company  of  hia  fellow-creatures  j  bo  docs  this  with  a  newly-acquired 
iCBBC  of  moral  necessity,  and  with  the  cvidcnceg  on  every  side  that  others 
AB  wcl!  as  himself  appreciate  the  promotion  and  comfort  derivable  from 
good  conduct. 

Every  circumstance  by  which  he  is  surrounded  contributes  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  this  influence.  As  he  makes  his  progress,  while  yet  within 
the  walls  of  the  ordinary  prison,  the  stamp  on  his  own  sleeve  indicating  bis 
class  and  the  number  of  marks  he  has  earned,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
badge  of  those  with  whom  he  is  daily  associated,  are  a  memento  that  he 
bas  made  only  bo  much  progres??,  but  stilJ  so  much.  He  knows  that  his 
cpport unities  are  widening  as  be  goes.  He  is  aware  that  na  lie  attains 
promotion  the  fund  lodged  to  bis  account  ir  growing  in  a  higher  ratio, 
and  will  grow  yet  more  largely  and  rapidly.  At  every  step  in  bis 
advance  it  ia  explained  to  him  that  he  is  gradually  marching  towards  the 
comparative  unrestraint  of  the  Intermediate  prison,  whose  increased 
comfoit  and  freedom  be  ib  able  to  appreciate  from  the  progressive  expe- 
rience which  be  has  already  had  in  the  ordinary  prison.  Even  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  companians  around  him  will  speak  in  the  same  eloquent 
flplrit. 

For  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  change  worked  in  the  race  by 
this  bardj  matter-of-fact  discipline,  than  the  altered  expression  of  the 
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general  physiognotny.  As  soon  as  the  man  enters  tlie  first  prison,  tlie 
moat  tmnoistak cable  record  of  Lis  identity  is  at  onoe  rt^atercd  in  the 
prison  books  in  the  eimpe  of  a  photograpliic  portrait.  **No,  no  !"  ex- 
claimed an  eminent  thief,  when  he  was  placed  before  the  machine, 
stretching  forth  his  hands  so  aa  to  hide  his  face — "  No,  no ;  you  are 
taking  away  my  bread  I  "  The  man  wan  actuated  by  a  prudential  regard 
for  his  professional  intercuts,  when  he  ahiMiH  once  more  be  released  from 
gaol.  As  it  ttirned  ont,  however,  that  very  man  obtained  better  employ- 
ment than  thieving,  and  he  need  hare  been  imder  no  fear  to  leave  his 
lilcenesa  with  the  prison  authorities.  Yet,  on  proper  occasion,  the  use  he 
apprehended  is  made  of  these  photographic  portraits.  If  a  convict  or 
ticket-of- leave  slionld  go  out  of  bounds,  or  if  a  man  previously  convicted 
ahonld  be  arrested,  his  portrait  caxi  be  sent  to  the  place  where  he  ia 
captured,  and  he  can  be  identified.  There  is,  however,  a  still  broader 
interest  in  this  strange  fvortrait  gallery  of  murderers,  housebreakers, 
thieves,  and  malefactors  in  general.  You  see,  upon  the  face  of  the  class, 
every  variety  of  depraved  expresaieci.  Some  few  are  scowling  villains, 
fit  to  tread  the  moat  melodramatic  stage ;  some,  cunning  enough  to  satisfy 
the  preconceptions  of  the  most  self-satisfied  scientific  physifsgnomist ;  not 
a  few,  simple-minded,  btit  somewhat  blank  in  aspect,  as  though  they  were 
entirely  swayed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Not  a  few,  also, 
wear  the  gay,  triumphant  expression  of  extreme  vanity^  as  if  they  would 
rather  be  eminent  as  thieves  tlian  not  be  noticed  at  all,  and  were  delighted 
to  stand  for  their  portraits,  even  though  it  were  to  the  prison  photo- 
grapher. But  the  largest  number  of  all  have  a  very  peculiar  expression. 
If  you  will  allow  the  eyelids  and  lips  to  drop  as  they  will  with  weariness 
and  indifference— if  you  will  let  the  chest  collapse,  and  the  shoulders 
round  themselves  with  the  same  listless  lack  of  stamina — and  if^  while  the 
bead  ia  thrown  forward,  you  will  slightly  lift  the  face,  giving  an  additional 
iiag  as  it  were  to  the  cheeks,  the  eyelids,  and  the  lips,  you  will  bring  over 
your  countenance  exactly  the  same  arrangement  which  is  the  common  veil 
assumed  by  the  majority  of  malefiictors  pictured  in  this  strange  gallery. 
It  is  cunning,  covered  by  an  alfectation  ot  inscmciance.  Your  thief  comm$ 
il  faut  finds  it  most  di^tirtguey  as  well  as  most  diplomatic,  to  conceal  his 
true  qualities  under  a  show  of  being  blase  ;  and  his  face  indicates — all  partly 
put  on,  but  still  more  natural  than  he  thinks — a  want  of  interest,  a  want 
of  feeling,  and  a  want  of  understanding.  You  see  these  tiiily  "  low" 
expressions  in  almost  all  the  earlie^it  classes  of  the  ordinary  prisoners ;  but 
as  you  advance  in  the  series,  the  expression  improves.  The  soowi  is 
rapidly  displaced.  The  old  villain,  at  his  school-books,  acquires  almost 
the  ingenuous  expression  of  childhood.  The  half-idiotical  simper  of  vanity 
ia  Bobci*ed,  The  melancholy  hlasc  affectation  passes  off,  and  the  general 
countenance  becomes  at  once  more  simple,  more  steady,  and  more  cheerful; 
until,  in  the  upper  classes,  you  may  find  many  coimtenancea  even  above 
the  average  out  of  doors,  in  placid  self-possesaion,  awakened  intelligencei 
and  amiable  content. 
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la  Uie  first  prison  tKe  convict  lias  acquired  habits  of  industry,  either 
in  the  proaecutitm  of  hia  own  trade,  or  in  some  simple  occupation  afforded 
to  him.  lie  has  gone  through  a  certain  amount  of  schooling,  tested  imder 
able  te^ichera  by  peiiodical  examinational  which  serve  to  call  forth  his 
own  faculties,  and  tlie  conaciousness  of  them.  He  iiA  associated  with  hia 
fellows,  under  discipline,  in  the  workroom^  the  sdioelzfiamy  in  the  clas^  and 
in  the  chapel ;  and  he  has  thus  been  gradually  a^Hitcmied  to  regularly 
of  life  and  to  a  regulated  state  of  thought.  He  haa  been  mode  to  feel  how 
completely  his  condition  and  prospects  depend  upon  his  own  conduct ;  and 
at  every  stage,  if  he  has  encountered  any  difficulties  of  compreben- 
feion,  they  have  been  cleared  away  for  him  by  the  explanations  of  the 
prison  aulhoriti^.  But  thus  far  he  has  felt  under  coercion.  The  force 
at  first  brought  to  bear  upon  him  waa,  in  its  character,  purely  penal.  In 
the  earlier  stages,  after  his  release  from  conatant  cofnfinemcnt  in  a  stpai'ate 
cell^  the  penal  element  has  been  largely  commingled  with  tuition  and 
iadastry;  and,  throughout^  there  has  been  ceaseless  restraint  and  coercion; 
tbe  latter,  perliaps,  of  a  moral  kind,  but  not  the  less  distinctly  exercised. 
According  to  the  old  system,  even  of  improved  prisons,  the  convict  was 
thrown  upon  society  fresli  from  tliese  coercioiis  and  restraints,  without 
character;  he  confronted  something  worse  thMi  suspicion^-often  hopeless 
repulsion  ;  the  newly-restored  libei'ty  was  accompanied  by  fearful  tempta- 
tions to  relapse  into  crime,  the  promptings  that  way  being  almost  Justified 
by  common  sense,  tlnrough  the  utter  despair  of  dndlng  honest  employ- 
ment. Was  it  not  possible  to  meet  these  difficultit^a — to  soften  the 
transition  from  perfect  restraiiit  to  perfect  freedom — to  show  that  the 
prisoner  could  continue  his  better  habits  even  with  diminished  compul- 
sion, and  thus  to  provide  him  with  **  a  cliaracter  from  his  last  place,'* 
though  that  place  should  actually  be  a  prison  ?  Captain  Walter  Crollon 
saw  that  these  questions  could  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  In  a 
communicaticn  to  the  Govenxment,  written  in  November,  1855,  he 
again  challenged  attention  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Concuiuttee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  tliat  *^  the  generality  of  criminal  a  "  are  **  reform- 
able.**  Already  the  reformatory  element  had  been  mingled  with  the 
penal,  but  Captain  Crofton  proposed  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  reform,  by 
arrangements  which  should  at  once  supply  the  prisoner  with  employment, 
and  guarantee  his  character  in  prison  as  *^  exemj>lary/*  The  thing  wanted 
was  a  probationary  fetage,  to  act  as  a  filter  in  disLinguiahing  the  reformed 
from  the  unrerormcd.  It  was  calculated  tliat  while  this  trial  stage  would 
ezerciae  upon  the  probationer  a  direct  and  most  important  indueuce  of  its 
own,  it  would  show  the  employer  outside  that  the  quondam  criminal  had 
really  habits  of  industry  and  self-control.  And  Captain  Crofton  pointed 
cut  the  influence  which  such  a  system  must  exercise  over  the  criminal 
population  generally.  • 

Thete  iuggestions  were  at  once  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
Ireland  in  1855  :  Intermediate  prisons  were  established  at  Forts  Camden 
and  Carlisle,  on  either  side  of  Cork  Harboiir;  at  Lutkf  about  Meen  miles 
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irom  Dublin ;  and  at  Smitlifit^Id,  in  tliat  city.  The  miskilled  labourers 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  sent  to  Fort  Camden,  bnt  they  are  afterwards 
sent  to  Lusk.  About  the  same  time,  an  excellent  Buggestion  was  thrown 
out — that  prisoners  should  be  lodged  in  movable  huts ;  a  plan  which 
would  facilitate  their  transfer  from  place  to  place,  bo  as  to  render  labour 
of  the  kind  available  where  it  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  public. 
There  are  many  works  which  cannot  pay  those  who  immediately  execute 
them,  though  they  would  more  than  pay  the  nation ;  for  instance,  the 
reclamation  of  large  tracts  of  land  would,  in  many  cases,  not  remunerate 
the  present  undertxdtera,  and,  perhapS|  not  the  next  generation,  and  yet 
the  whole  community  would  benefit  by  the  extension,  Colonel  Jebb  was 
not  in  favour  of  tliis  suggestion ;  and  at  all  events,  it  has  not  been  carried 
out  in  England,  where  he  has  had  the  chief  control.  It  has  been  carried 
out  in  Ireland,  and  two  huts,  aa  they  are  called,  or  barrncka,  as  they 
might  ho  hotter  named,  have  been  placed  on  Lnsk  Common.  They  are 
made  of  corrugated  iron,  and  would  each  hold  a  hundred  men ;  and 
similar  huts  were  erected  at  the  two  forts.  It  is  found  in  practice  that 
these  buildings  can  be  taken  down,  removed,  and  re- erected  vdthout 
damage.  They  aficird  excellent  shelter,  and  with  all  their  essential  fittings, 
they  do  not  cost  more  than  330/,  a  piece.  As  soon  as  the  convict  enters 
the  "  Intermediate  prison,"  which  is  but  half  a  prison,  half  a  school  for  tlie 
discipline  of  his  iateUigence,  industry,  and  moral  conduct,  he  is  placed 
in  a  totally  altered  position.  He  no  longer  wears  the  prison  dress,  but 
simply  the  garb  of  a  working  man,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  modify  out 
<t)f  his  oAvn  earnings.  He  is  no  longer  liable  to  punishment ;  but  the 
penalty  which  he  incurs  for  any  culpable  abuse  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  him,  is  the  being  sent  back  to  the  ordinary  prison.  He  is 
thus  actually  removed,  long  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  Irom 
that  which  ia  properly  called  a  prison  to  a  wholly  different  building ;  be 
feels  his  body  and  Hmbs  in  a  difiercnt  dress,  he  is  conscious  of  a  different 
moral  state,  of  new  privileges,  with  a  certain  amount  of  free  will.  He 
knows  that  he  can  gradually  increase  his  freedom  or  purchase  his  absolute 
release,  some  time  befbre  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  if  he  will 
only  throw  himself,  as  a  willing  co-operator,  into  this  Intermediate  Byatem, 
of  which  he  now  makes  a  part.  The  warder  who  is  placed  over  him  as  a 
guardian  is  also  a  fellow-workman,  acting  as  a  foreman  in  the  convict's 
own  labours.  The  prison  officer  hoB  thus  imposed  upon  him  the  novel 
duties  of  luruishing  to  the  men  an  example  and  an  encouraging  com- 
panionship ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  there  is  sufficient 
conscience,  intelligence,  and  zeal,  amongst  the  class  of  mtin  from  whom 
the  warders  are  derived,  to  secure  a  thorough  performance  of  these 
remarkable  duties.  I  am  well  aware  that,  to  the  English  mind,  what 
I  arti  now  saying  will  read  something  Eke  advocacy  or  "  praise  " — the 
latter,  it  seems  to  me,  always  a  most  useless  process ;  but  I  am  not  asserting 
what  ivouhl  he^  if  certain  projects  were  carried  out,  I  am  teUing  you  what 
haa  been  done ;  I  am  describing  things  as  any  man  may  see  them  who 
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will  go  to  examine  for  liimself,  and  I  am  Etatiug  results  wliich  can  be 
proved  on  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  authentic  kind. 

The  moral  and  mental  training  of  the  convict  is  slrengthened  and 
expedited  by  tlie  judicious  uac  of  lectures.  He  has  already  gone  to 
school  in  the  elements  of  education ;  but  the  lecturer  is  able  to  address 
him  in  a  more  comprehensive  manner  tlian  the  Bchoolmaster,  and  to  train 
liim  in  the  habit  of  regarding  whole  classes  of  subjects  or  circumstances 
in  a  connected  view.  Amongst  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  for  instance, 
I  recall  one  on  the  composition  of  air ;  another,  on  Canada,  and  her 
resoTTTces;  the  ocean,  its  description  and  natural  history;  eminent  men 
wlio  have  advanced  themselves  from  an  liumble  station ;  the  structure  and 
distribution  of  plants ;  Australia,  and  her  opportimities ;  life,  and  its 
struggles ;  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  temj^erance  and  self-control ; 
the  discharged  convict,  with  letters  and  reports  from  men  who  have 
actually  left  prison  and  estabhshed  themselves  respectably  in  life.  The 
lecturer  to  the  prisons  in  Dubhn,  Mr.  Organ,  is  a  man  who  has  liad 
great  experience  amongst  the  working-classes,  from  whom  ^tlie  convicts 
are  mainly  formed.  He  not  only  knows  their  special  deficiencies,  and 
the  best  way  to  supply  those  deficiencies,  but  also  the  way  to  get  at  the 
imderstanding  of  his  listeners.  Of  an  ardent  and  sympathetic  nature, 
Mr.  Organ  is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  for  the  fideOty  with  which  he  has 
adapted  himself  to  a  system  demanding  Btricfc  discipline  in  its  officers,  not 
lees  than  in  the  classes  subjected  to  it  \  and  you  will  find  that  he  has  shown 
Ids  capacity  as  a  practical  administrator  in  a  branch  of  service  far  more 
delicate  and  arduous  than  lecturing.  The  progress  of  the  students, 
however,  is  tested,  as  it  is  in  the  earlier  schools,  by  the  practice  of 
examination.  The  class  is  ranged  before  the  lecturer  in  something  like  a 
semicircle;  and  the  students  on  each  side,  with  a  certain  rotation,  are 
encouraged  to  question  the  other  side  upon  points  raised  in  previous 
lectures ;  and  I  have  heard  many  questions  of  history,  geography,  practical 
science,  or  economy,  very  prtinently  put  by  these  students,  and  as 
perrinently  answered.  In  many  eases,  the  avowals  of  ignorance  or  non- 
comprehension  were  quite  as  striking  as  the  replies,  with  regard  both  to 
the  moral  frankness  and  to  the  real  insight.  By  means  of  this  instruction, 
before  he  leaves  the  Intermediate  prison,  the  pupil  has  acquired  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  agencies  of  daily  existence ; 
lie  knows  fomrthing  of  the  rules  of  social  economy,  and  is  able  to 
explain,  better  than  some  luckier  people  in  other  classes,  the  rationale 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  necessities  of  life. 

The  occupant  of  the  IntiTmediate  prison  is  engaged  in  uselul  labour  ; 
the  product  of  his  industiy  has  a  value  of  which  some  portion  goes 
towards  tlie  expenses  of  the  establishment ;  and  he  is  thus  really  repay- 
ing a  debt  to  the  community,  But  some  portion  is  also  granted  to  him 
as  a  gratuity,  of  which  again  a  fraction  is  allowed  for  immediate  expen- 
diture. The  utmost  amount  which  he  can  earn  in  a  week  is  2«.  €d. 
If  lie  be  slack   in  his  industrji  of  which  there  are  few  examples,   or 
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iiu3i<hT>:;i.  oe  TT13V  beuBiiiie  10  coTB  aoaBadi.  HiegreiterporliOiiQf  t 
remains  in  d^i^  of  ihm  snAoRtieB.  SonetimeB  il  ham  been  epent  < 
&rticlei  mbiohitelj  neiiwiijF  lor  the  pdaoncc'e  lae ;  al  otber  tunes  il  ham 
bct:n  ttied  M  an  instnietkii  lee  to  tradcamen;  roy  freqnendj  it  lian 
been  employed  in  ft^iog  lor  the  ponge  of  ibe  diediaiged  conYiet  to 
iOOtiier  Gonn^,  either  wliere  he  aireBdj-  had  connections,  or  where  bo 
mw  an  ofrportnnitj  for  employing  himaelf  at  a  distance  from  the 
0f  hit  ibnner  tronblea.  Of  hia  earnings  he  is  allowed  aizpence  a  week  i 
apcsidf  within  certain  limifci^  aa  he  likes.  He  most  not,  for  insunce^ 
it  to  bnjr  intosdcaliag  drinki ;  but  he  maj  ipend  it  in  books, 
ibod,  and  tome  otber  artidet. 

I  think  I  noticed  a  vmety  in  the  neck-kerchie&,  which  I  aa« 
to  that  aoofee ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  a  healthy  pleasure  would  be 
in  the  rariety  for  the  Tariety'a  sake,  smce  it  contributed  to  mark 
difidnetion  between  tbe  homely  garb  and  the  old  prison  uniform.  To 
the  library  the  men  oon tribute  a  halfpenny  a  week.  The  payment  ia 
optional,  bi^t  thare  is  not  a  single  instance  of  refnsaL  Nay,  on  obtaimng 
their  discharge,  convicts  not  unfrequently  lesre  one  shilling,  two  shiUings^ 
or  half-a-crown  for  the  library,  aa  a  mark  of  respect  to  that  in^tituti 
and  of  good-will  towards  the  companions  they  leave  behind.  Someti 
indeed,  the  departing  conTict  will  Itaive  a  contribution,  even  as  much  as 
ten  ghillingg,  towards  the  fund  of  some  fellow- workman  with  whom  he 
has  formed  a  friaidihip.  These  little  acta,  which  must  be  purely  spon- 
taneous go  hx  to  indicate  the  spirit  that  has  been  awakened  in  the 
tribe. 

I  hare  already  mentioned  one  thiDg  in  which  the  reaidenta  of  titt 
Intermediate  prison  not  unfrequently  spend  a  part  of  their  sixpence  a 
week — ^bread.  The  fact  ia  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  dietary  is 
not  excessive,  cither  in  quantity  or  quality ;  yet  the  men  at  Luak  do  not 
grumbie,  they  do  not  revolt  to  extort  a  more  luxurious  fare,  they  do  not 
rtfuie  to  work.  On  the  oontrary,  if  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work 
is  needed — as,  for  instance,  to  complete  a  piece  of  drainage  promptly,  or 
to  save  the  harvest — they  throw  themselves  into  the  labour  with  zeaL 
On  HM^h  occasions  they  take  evident  pleasure  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  establiahmeat,  and  in  evincing  their  zealous  fidelity  towards  the 
head  of  their  department ;  and  it  is  at  times  like  these  that  they  are 
observed  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  little  weekly  honorafium  in  bread  I 

Once  a  week  thu  inmxUes  of  the  Intermediate  prison  are  allowed  to 
Bcnd  one  of  their  own  class  out  of  bounds,  to  purchase  the  articles  on  which 
the  sixpence  a  week  is  to  be  spent.  In  all  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  the 
plan  therv  have  been  but  three  cases  of  default.  In  one  instance  the  man 
BO  cnii>k>ytd  was  a  person  of  weak  mind,  who  ought,  perhaps,  not  to 
have  been  selected  j  in  the  other  two  instances  the  deJauItei-s  had  met 
with  old  IHends,  and  had  been  tempted  **  just  to  have  a  drink."  But 
in  cacli  of  tJicse  three  cases  the  nKui  was  found  waiting  outside  the  gates 
of  the  Intel-mediate  prison,  looking  very  foolish.     He  had  been  tempted. 
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he  had  yielded  ;  but  he  retained  his  conscience,  his  hope  in  the  system, 
and  his  preference  of  it  over  the  wild  chances  and  the  remorse  of  flight. 

Another  little  incident  related  to  me  strikingly  illustrates  this  manly 
and  healthy  spirit,  and  especially  shows  the  insight  which  the  men 
acquire  into  the  laws  that  bo  inevitably  govern  their  conduct.  When  the 
Chief  Director  of  Convict  Prisons  was  visiting  an  Intermediate  establish- 
ment, one  of  the  men  approached  him,  and  respectfully  challenged 
inquiry  into  his  request  that  he  might  he  liberated  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  the  period  set  do^\Ti  for  him.  He  said  that  his  time  would  have 
expired  a  fortnight  sooner  if  a  certain  mark  bad  not  been  withheld  from 
him  in  the  fonner  prison*  I  have  already  said  that  the  men  keep  their 
own  accounts  as  a  check  upon  the  officers,  and  that  any  difference  of 
■tatement  is  promptly  adjudicated.  The  petitioner  for  an  earlier  release 
was  reminded  of  this  fact,  and  he  admitted  that  the  mark  had  been 
withdrawn  in  strict  conformity  with  rules ;  but,  he  said,  the  offence  for 
which  the  penalty  was  enforced  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  "  everything 
depended  on  his  getting  out  a  fortnight  sooner."  What  "  everything  " 
meant  he  did  not  state ;  but  probably  it  was  that  he  had  an  opportimity 
of  going  abroad  with  a  frienflj  or  of  otherwise  establishing  himaelf  hope- 
folly  out  of  prison.  The  Chief  Director  promised  to  inquire  into  the 
case.  He  did  so,  and  summoned  the  man  before  him  again.  It  turned 
out  to  be  true  that  the  penalty  had  been  inilicted  for  something  that 
was  in  itself  of  a  trifling  nature;  but  it  was  a  breach  of  tlie  rules,  and 
when  he  broke  those  rules  the  convict  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Still 
he  urged  it  was  only  a  trifle^  and  that  fortnight  was  "  everything "  to 
him.  He  was  asked  to  snppose  the  very  common  case  of  a  convict  whose 
behaviotir  had  been  absolutely  unimpeacliable,  and  to  say  how  such  a 
maOf  asking  to  be  released  a  fortnight  sooner,  as  a  matter  of  mere  favour, 
could  be  refused,  if  another  who  had  broken  the  rules,  however  trivially, 
oould  claim  the  indulgence  1  The  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
answered  :  "  No,  sir,  I  see  it  would  not  work,"  And  he  walked  away 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  satisfied  in  his  own  judgment. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  the  convict  now  passes  through  a  stage 
intermediate  even  between  the  Intermediate  prison  and  complete  liberty. 
You  will  remember  that,  under  the  present  law,  sentences  are  passed  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  and  those  sentences,  let  me  say  in  passing,  are  fkv  too 
short.  That  subject  has  been  handled  with  masterly  clearness  by  Captain 
Croflon,  in  a  pajnphlct  recently  publisliedj  but  I  am  not  at  preeent  in  any 
manner  discussing  the  subject  of  convict  imprisonment,  its  actual  state 
or  possible  amendment ;  I  am  in  no  way  advocating  the  extension  of  the 
Irish  system  to  England — I  am  simply  reporting  and  describing,* 

•  The  pamphlet  is  entitled,  The  Immunih/ of  Habitual  Criminals  z  with  a  Pro- 
pMtiion/or  Reducing  their  Number  h\j  means  of  longer  Sentences  of  Penal  Servitude i 
Intermediate  Convict  Prisons^  Conditional  Liberation,  and  Police  Supervision,  It  is 
ptiblkhed  in  London  by  Messrs.  Ikll  and  Bold}',  of  Jlcet  Stteetj  In  Dublm  by  Mes&rs, 
'  '  Thorn  sad  Son«,  of  Abbey  Street 
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A  criminal  who  behaves  as  badly  as  possible  may  be  remanded  back 
to  the  first  prison,  and  may  never  earn  his  ticket  of  licence,  so  that  he 
may  be  discharged  without  having  effectually  passed  through  the  stages 
of  the  Intermediate  prison  and  the  ticket- of-hcence.  In  that  events  we 
may  reckon  it  as  tolerably  certain  that  he  will  very  soon  be  reconvicted ; 
Bo  tliat  short  sentences  are,  practically,  a  reduplication  of  imprisonment 
for  the  oflTendcr,  and  a  reduplication  of  trouble  and  expense  for  the 
public. 

Wiere  the  offender  profits  by  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
prison^  he  can  practically  shorten  Ina  imprisonment  by  obtaining  liLs 
relexise  on  ticket-of-Iicence.  In  the  instance  of  the  seven-years  convict 
who  has  entered  Moimtjoy  Prison  on  the  1st  of  February,  1858,  and 
whose  behaviour  has  since  been  quite  satisfactory,  he  may  obtain  his 
ticket-of-licence  on  the  Ist  of  April,  18G3.  The  seven -ye;irs  man  whose 
conduct  has  been  more  chequered,  may,  probably,  obtain  his  licence  on 
the  1st  of  Janoa^^  18G4.  In  the  former  instance  he  Avill  enjoy  his 
restoration  to  the  world  all  the  sooner,  wiU  all  the  sooner  be  earning 
more  money,  and  veiy  likely  preparing  for  departure  abroad;  but  in 
either  instance,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  ticket-of-llcence  is  liable  to 
be  revoked.  And  the  form  of  permit  which  is  given  to  him  on  liia 
departure  ii'om  the  Intermediate  prison  is  endorsed  with  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  man,  and  by  a  notice  of  the  conditions  that  he  must  obey. 
He  is  told  that  the  power  of  altering  or  revoking  the  licence  will  certainly 
be  exercised  in  case  of  bis  misconduct  ;  that  if  he  wishes  to  retain  the 
privilege  accorded  for  his  good  conduct  he  must  continue  to  deserve  it; 
and  that  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence  will  be  incurred,  not  only  by  being 
convicted  of  a  new  ofience,  but  by  idle  and  dissolute  life,  or  by  associating 
with  notoriously  bad  characters.  A  notice-paper  accompanying  the  order 
of  licence  requires  each  convict  to  report  himself  to  the  constabulary 
Btition  of  his  district  on  the  first  of  e^ch  month,  and  not  to  change  the 
district  without  notice  to  his  constabulary.  Neglect  of  those  rules  also 
entails  forfeiture  of  the  licence. 

Before  the  system  had  been  fiilly  tried^  objectors  discovered  flital 
difficulties.  It  ivas  a^ssumcd  that  the  police  would  make  a  meddlesome 
and  tyrannical  ubc  of  the  authority  thus  ref<»sed  in  them :  it  was  assumed 
that  the  convict  would  generally  neglect  the  conditions  of  his  Licence,  and 
that  the  regular  enforcement  of  the  conditions  would  be  impracticable. 
It  is  now  needless  to  argue  the  matter  h  priori^  since  the  assumed 
objections  have  been  completely  met  by  practical  experience,  even  in 
this  short  space  of  time.  There  are  now  in  Dublin  sixty-five  convicts 
out  at  service  under  tickets-of-licence,  besides  seventy  more  who 
have  been  discharged  on  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  but  who 
continue  voluntarily  to  report  themselves  to  the  police  every  fort- 
night ;  a  fact  in  itself  which  di8close9  to  us  more  than  tlie  needful 
submission, — what  we  may  call  a  margin  of  tractahility.  With  regard 
to  the  prisoners  out  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain 
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tLe  exact  numbers;  for  many  licences  expire  wcelsly;  hundreds  have 
expired  since  the  first  issue — January,  185G  ;  and  many  men  have  had 
their  sentences  commuted  for  their  thoroughly  good  conduct  under  licence, 
and  before  the  Ist  of  January,  1857,  convicts  on  licence  did  not  register 
with  the  police*  Any  guess  at  the  total  in  the  counties,  therefore,  would 
be  iallacious.     It  is  very  considerable. 

I  made  a  tour  of  Dublin,  a  la  Harotm  Alraschid,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  the  discharged  convicts  actually  busy  at  their  daily  work. 
I  found  thera  in  a  great  variety  of  occupations*  Some  were  bosy  in 
the  most  public  thoroughfares  of  Dublin^  as  laboui'ers.  They  recognized 
my  companions  at  a  glance,  but  no  notice  was  t^d^en  of  them  openly,  and 
they  went  on  working  without  any  stop  or  recognition*  There  was 
nothmg  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  labourer,  except,  un- 
doubtedly, in  most  instances,  a  more  thoughtful  aspectj  and  a  countenance 
that  might  be  described  as  more  awakened.  Other  workmen  we  found 
busy  as  labourers  in  some  of  the  less  finished  parts  of  Dublin ;  and  at 
certain  spots  they  were  stationed  in  no  inconsiderable  numbers.  Others 
were  working  within  doors,  at  the  manufactory  of  a  busy  tradesman,  in 
one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  Dublin — a  highway  not  unlike  Newgate 
Street  or  Bishopsgate  Street — tlie  tradesman  deahng  in  an  article  of  very 
general  consumption.  Others  were  in  a  sort  of  manufactory,  homely  in 
appearance,  but  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  situated  in  one  of  the  lowest 
neighbourhoods  of  old  Dublin.  In  all  the  report  was  the  same :  the 
discharged  convicts  prove  to  be  steady  labourers  and  good  workmen ;  their 
employers  ivere  quite  satisfied,  and  were  ready  to  employ  similar  labour 
again.  This  evidence  was  general;  its  character  will  come  out  more 
distinctly  in  a  few  particular  instances. 

In  one  of  the  humbler  streets,  an  industrious  woman  has  opened  a 
small  shop,  and  her  buainef^'i  is  prospering,  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she 
bore  testimony  to  the  regular  conduct  of  her  husband,  and  to  the  peaceful 
titate  of  her  home :  that  husband  was  a  discharged  convict,  who  had  been 
an  habitual  thief;  and,  as  a  drunkard,  he  had  gone  to  such  extremes,  that 
he  still  bore  signs  of  tlie  delirium  tremens  with  which  he  was  threatened. 
He  now  earns  twelve  shil lings  a  week  as  a  builder  s  laboxirer,  and  assists 
his  wife  in  paying  for  their  child  whom  they  have  put  to  schooL 

Among  the  very  first  persona  who  ventured  upon  employing  a  man 
with  a  prison  character,  ia  an  extensive  builder.  Some  of  the  men  whom 
he  thus  consented  to  take,  have  formerly  borne  the  worst  of  characters. 
llieir  conduct  with  him,  however,  had  been,  in  erery  respect,  satisfactory. 
He  has,  at  present,  four  in  his  employment;  one  joined  his  works  in  1856, 
and  that  man's  wages  have  risen  from  ten  shillings  a  week  to  twenty-four 
ahillings ;  the  others  have  been  in  the  2>lace  for  about  two  years. 

The  tradesman  in  the  street  which  I  have  likened  to  Newgate  Street, 
has  in  his  employment  four  men,  and  he  made  his  report,  on  their  con- 
duct, with  the  utmost  directness  and  unreserve.  He  had  no  complaint  to 
make;  in  some  respects  the  labourers  obtained  through  Mr.  Organ  are 
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mcvti  tractable  than  the  ordinary  class  of  Dublin  workmen — hm  inclined 
to  cavil,  Icfit*  readj  to  take  advantage  of  their  employer  in  periods  of 
JfffMllHITr^  more  eager  to  persevere  in  winning  his  approval.  One  of  tlie 
men  who  had  been  with  this  gentleman  had  led  a  M^  of  crime  for  maaij 
jea3»;  another  had  been  known  to  the  Dublin  police  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and^  though  still  young,  had  been  convicted  seven  times.  These 
own  are  aurronnded  hy  property,  which  malice  or  negJigence  might  injure, 
to  the  amount  of  even  a  hundred  pounds.  Two  of  them,  including  tlie 
roan  who  was  convicted  seven  times,  are  entrusted  ^vith  the  collection  of 
bills  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  My  pounda  at  a  time,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  instance  of  inaccuracy.  It  i^  to  be  remarked  that,  in  this  inatance 
aa  well  ae  in  others,  the  employer  had  liad  several  men  in  his  service  at 
diiferent  times,  so  that  he  spoke  from  a  varied  and  lengthened  experience. 
The  owner  of  the  other  manufactory  which  I  might  likeu  to  a  leather- 
dresser's  in  the  midst  of  Sl  Giles's,  is  lilmself  a  very  intelligent  man, 
busincsg-like  and  straightforward.  Ilia  transactions  are  extensive,  and  he 
evidently  has  a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance.  Yet  he  natimdly  and 
properly  expresied  strong  satisfaction  at  the  oonscionsneas  that,  while 
serving  his  own  interests,  he  was  engaged  in  a  work  really  beneficiaL 
One  of  the  men  employed  at  this  place  had  been  for  nine  years  **in 
crime  ^*  before  conviction.  He  haa  been  four  years  in  his  present  place,  and 
every  day  of  those  four  years  he  has  been  steadily  earning  a  good 
clxtiractcr.  The  case  of  the  other  man  has  b^en  still  more  remarkable. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  had  extensive  connections  in  the  criminal  pro- 
fessions, and  he  was  himself  distinguished  in  his  calling  as  a  desp>erate 
burglar.  With  a  fine  figure,  a  manly  aspect,  and  an  agreeable  counto*' 
nance  J  he  has  about  liim  much  that  is  considered  to  distingoiaii  the 
gentleman.  Ue  had  for  some  time  been  a  **  flash  man,"  and  his  ambition 
as  a  Don  Juan  in  that  sphere  had  been  gratified  by  the  most  remarkable 
"success.**  A  policeman  said  of  this  eminent  burglar,  that  he  "should 
know  his  chisel  in  any  window  in  Dublin."  The  hero  was  so  active  and 
reckless  that  it  was  impossible  to  capture  him,  even  with  the  powerful 
force  brought  to  hear  against  him,  until  two  of  his  ribs  had  been  frac- 
tured. Another  poLiceman,  a  devoted  sen^ant  of  the  Irish  Fystem,  with 
fiill  confidence  in  its  eiEcacy,  declared  that  the  case  of  this  man,  so 
hardened  in  crime  and  so  reckless,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  in 
which  the  ticket -of-licence  would  be  inapplicable  and  unsafe.  The  fiict 
is,  that  the  man  liad  employed  certain  qualities  which  are  not  bad  in 
themselves,  amid  adverse  circumstances,  and  probably  from  diUdhood, 
under  the  influence  of  a  per\^crse  ambition.  The  thorough  discipline  of 
the  Intermediate  prison,  however,  had  bent  these  faculties  back  into  the 
right  direction,  and  had  drawn  forth  his  better  faculties,  "V^Tien  allusion 
was  made,  in  his  presence,  to  a  brother  who  had  also  been  convicted,  he 
instantly  defended  tlie  other's  character ;  remarked  that  tliat  other  had  been 
convicted  for  the  only  time  in  which  he  had  gone  astray,  and  that  since 
hia  discharge  the  brother's  character  had  stood  higher  than  his  own.    Ja 
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flome  Bense  this  is  true :  there  was  no  evidence  against  tlie  brotlipr  except 
with  regard  to  the  offence  for  which  he  was  convicted;  and  under  his 
ticket-af"licence  he  got  on  so  well  tliat  he  is  now  engaged  in  trade  as  an 
employer,  with  a  rising  business.  But  the  man  with  wliom  I  conrejsed 
had  also  behaved  unexceptionably  during  tbc  three  years  and  more  in 
which  he  has  been  witb  his  prceent  employer ;  bo  much  so  that  Lis  posi- 
tion has  been  steadily  improved,  and  he  is  now  selected  to  sleep  in  his 
employer's  house.  Here  he  is  surrounded  by  property  ready  for  the 
market,  and  quite  portable ;  he  is  also  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood thickly  inhabited  hy  men  of  the  very  worst  character,  who 
wonJd  but  too  gladly  take  part  in  any  burglary.  Yet  this  accomplished 
burglar  J  this  man  whom  the  policeman  assumed  to  be  incorrigihlu,  whose 
chisel  was  known  in  any  window  of  Dublin,  sleeps  on  the  inside  of  the 
window,  and  is  trusted  by  the  master  without  a  moment's  uneasiness* 

As  the  coimterptirt  and  addition  to  these  cases  of  men  em  ploy  cd^ 
I  may  give  specimens  of  the  appUcations  made  by  employexs.  At 
£rst,  of  course,  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  earnest  and  energetic 
oncers  of  the  system,  who  were  glad  to  discover  men  in  trade  with 
sufficient  understanding  and  trustfulness  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
convicts ;  but  even  in  this  short  time  the  employers  have  learned  to  take 
the  initiative.  Sometimes  they  make  their  application  by  simply  walking 
up  to  Smithficld^  and  asking  for  the  men  they  want ;  sometimes  they 
make  their  application  by  lotiter  to  ^Ir.  Organ,  asking  for  workpeople  in 
I  wmple  business-like  terms,  such  as  they  would  n^e  to  any  well-known 
I  have  such  letters  before  me.  One  writer,  a  prosperous  tradea- 
who  is  altering  his  house,  says,  *'  could  you  send  me  a  decent 
bricklayer,  to  build  up  a  wall  and  do  a  few  other  jobs.*'  Another,  a 
manufactm-er,  says,  **  I  can  now  make  room  for  two  of  your  men,  provided 
they  are  sober  and  well  able  to  work.  Wages,  10s.  a  week."  A  third, 
in  a  large  way  of  business,  can  employ  two  or  three  **  able  and  willing 
And  80  on. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  report  by  the  chaplain  of  Millbank,  who 
■ays  that  the  larger  half  of  the  men  at  his  prison  are  habitual  and  professional 
thieves,  and  that  he  has  little  hope  of  their  amendment ;  quoting  the  remark 
of  a  convict :  "It's  not  bkdy  Til  work  for  fiileen  shillings  a- week  when  I 
can  get  as  many  pounds/*  Many  a  Dublin  convict,  formerly  **au  habitual 
and  professional  tliieC  could  tell  this  Enghshman — and  there  are  some 
Bnglishmen  in  the  Irish  prisons — ^that,  altlioiigh  he  might  get  fifteen  pounda 
in  a  lucky  week,  he  cannot  possibly  pursue  that  game  for  any  time  in 
Ireland.  And  the  accomplished  burglar  to  whom  I  have  just  now  referred, 
could  tell  the  Millbank  chaplain ^  that  the  raoat  ardent  and  successful  in  tho 
pTofes^on  of  thieving  can  be  redeemed,  when  proper  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  If  we  find  so  many  as  ^GC  relapsing  out  of  1,080  in 
£nglAnd,  we  find  very  diiTerent  results  In  Ireland.     We  have  seen  that 

£of  identification  are  goofl,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  police,  in 
es  m  well  as  in  Dublin,  is  veiy  dhcient.     The  means  of  noting 
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the  well  or  ill  domg  of  all  liberated  criminala  arc  BtiU  refused  ;  there  are 
no  mciini  of  surveillance  over  the  liabitual  offenders  who,  under  the 
working  of  short  sentences,  have  been  finaUy  discharged.  We  have  seen 
that  some — and  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  they  are  men  who  have  Lad 
a  training  under  the  new  system — voluntarily  report  themselves  after 
the  final  expiration  of  their  sentences;  thus  remaining  the  active  colleagues 
of  Captain  Croilon  and  hia  brother  officers  in  developing  the  system  for 
the  benefit  of  society  and  of  the  criminal  class.  A  constant  and  r^ular 
corrcs5pondence  is  kept  up  by  the  Directors  in  Dublin  with  the  governors 
of  the  county  and  borough  gaok,  and  also  with  the  police  and  constabulary 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  under  existing 
legislation  to  identity  criminals  who  have  already  been  in  the  convict 
prisons,  and  to  bring  forward  the  previous  conviction  on  every  new  trial. 
And,  in  passing,  I  may  remark  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Enghsh  police  less  zealous  or  able  than  the  Irish;  in  fact,  I  have  sotm 
ground  fur  tliinking  that  our  country  police  would  willingly  receive  any 
general  orders  of  a  kind  to  increase  their  usefulness  in  this  direction. 
The  working  of  the  systematic  endeavours  in  Ireland  is  shown  in  the 
statistics,  now  that  we  know  the  thing  a  meted  by  the  figures.  In  1854, 
there  were  in  the  Irish  Convict  Prisons  3,933  convicts;  in  18C1  there 
are  1,492,  In  1854,  the  number  convicted  was  710;  in  IBGO  it  had 
sunk,  almost  progressively,  to  331.  In  the  seven  years,  ending  with 
18G0,  the  total  number  convicted  was  3^054;  discharged,  5,500.  The 
number  of  men  sent  out  on  licence  during  the  last  five  years  is  1,462; 
of  licences  revoked,  89,  the  relapses  of  this  class  into  crime  being  under 
7  per  cent.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  new  sentences  passed  on 
persons  who  had  ever  before  been  convicts,  was  114;  but  tliis  total  is 
fallacious.  Of  that  number,  58  were  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprison- 
ment in  local  prisons,  several  of  them  being  confined  only  twenty-four 
hours,  for  such  offencea  as  dnmkenness.  Only  5C  were  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  ;  and  of  the  total  number  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  not  a 
few  were  discharged  under  the  old  system,  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Com- 
paring these  figures  with  the  great  number  liberated  in  the  last  eight 
years,  5,5  GO,  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  largest  number  of  relapses  does 
not  amount  to  20  per  cent.,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent, 
and  might  be  yet  further  reduced  with  extended  powers  of  surveillance 
and  longer  sentences.  I  say  nothing  of  England,  where,  htfore  the  whole- 
sale retrograde  movements  at  Portland  and  Chatham,  the  rehipses  have 
stood  at  nearly  90  per  cent.,  because,  I  repeat,  I  am  not  comparing  the 
two  eyatemg.  Only  Uesh  and  blood  cannot  resist  a  glance  at  contrasta  ao 
striking. 


The  system  for  managing  the  female  convicts  in  Ireland  is  exactly  like 
that  gf  the  male  departments,  in  principle,  and  in  results.  The  differences 
in  tlio  plan  are  occasioned  partly  by  a  difference  in  the  statistics,  and 
partly  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attend  the  women  on  their 
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discliarge  from  a  criminal  prison.  It  is  evident,  especially  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  system,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  employment  for 
a  woman  who  has  the  brand  of  a  prison  residence  upon  ]kt  than  for  a 
man ;  and  yet  it  is  done,  as  ^VQ  shall  see,  i-rith  the  most  hopeful  promise 
for  the  future.  The  much  smaller  number  of  the  prisoners  on  the  female 
side,  as  compared  with  the  male  side,  however,  renders  it  inconvenient  to 
distribute  them  in  different  gaols,  and  aJl  the  progressive  stages  of  their 
prison  discipline  are  carried  out  in  a  single  building,  the  Mountjoy 
Female  Prison,  in  Dublin.  When  I  visited  it,  this  building  contained 
410  prisoners.  Here,  under  one  roof,  we  find  the  class  under  conllnement 
in  separate  cells,  and  the  four  classes  earning  marks,  aa  in  Philipstown 
and  Snake  Island,  with  the  intermediate  prisons,  as  at  Fort  Camden  and 
Smithfield.  There  is  anolher  diflference.  Many  of  tlie  convicts  are 
mothers ;  on  their  incarcemtion,  Iheir  cbildren  become  chargeable  to  the 
State.  There  axe  often  difficulties  in  actually  separating  mother  and 
child,  and  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  estahlisli  v/ithin  the  walls  of  the 
prison  an  infant-schoo!  for  the  young  offspring  of  the  female  convicts. 
All  the  prisoners^  as  on  the  male  side,  are  put  to  school,  and  you  see 
aged  women,  sometimes  grey  and  shrivelled,  with  the  hardened  coun- 
tenance of  ignorance  and  depraved  age,  busy  over  the  very  rudiments  of 
education — ^a  second  childhood  being  brought  to  hook  in  a  manner  as 
Tuelancholy  as  it  is  fantastic.  And  yet  there  appears  to  be  a  certain 
clegi-ee  of  willingness  in  the  whole  body  of  the  scholars,  including  even 
these  venerable  harridans.  There  is  a  system  of  marks  similar  to  that 
in  the  male  prisons,  and  it  is  similarly  explained  to  the  women,  and  is 
equally  w*ell  understood.  There  is,  as  on  the  male  side,  the  same  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  coimtenance,  only,  perhaps,  the  more  repul- 
eive  exceptions  amoncf  the  aged  and  the  hardened  are  more  pronounced, 
while  the  more  pleasing  change  in  the  younger  and  better  flices  (the 
vast  majority)  is  more  decided  and  more  toucliing.  There  is  anotlier 
peculiarity.  All  the  oiEcers  of  the  prison,  except  a  few  in  the  outer  part, 
are  women.  The  post  of  governor  is  filled  by  a  matron,  Mrs.  Lidwell^  a 
Indy  of  great  energy  and  intelligence,  dignified  in  appearance,  kind  in 
manner,  with  a  singular  power  of  sustained  activity,  iilie  has  infused 
her  own  spirit  into  a  numerous  body  of  assistants  and  teachers,  who  take 
a  manifest  pride  in  tiic  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  keen  interest  in  their 
moral  improvement.  At  first,  these  lady- warders  came  to  their  duty 
in  a  garb  by  no  means  indecorous,  but  more  or  less  designed  to  be 
becoming,  if  not  gay ;  and  it  was  felt  by  the  higher  authorities,  not  only 
that  the  exhibition  of  such  gaiety  might  have  a  painfully  invidious  effect, 
particularly  upon  the  younger  women,  but  that  since  ninny  of  Ihoae 
younger  women  are  originally  led  astray  by  the  desire  for  dress,  the 
display  within  the  very  prison  might  suggest  a  confiision  of  ideas  by  no 
means  wholesome.  An  order  was  iasucd,  therefore,  that  all  the  female 
H  ofiiccra  should  put  on  soberer  clothing ;  indeed,  the  rule  directed  that 
I  whDe  in  the  exercise  cf  their  duty  tliey  should  wear  mourning.  AH 
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of  iLein  are  thus  clothed,   firom   the   matron   to   tiie  youngest    of  the 
attendants. 

I  need  not  eay  that  the  priBon  is  well  constructed  and  well  arranged, 
on  the  newest  principles.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  epaoe  to  be  spared  in  the 
earlier  cells;  but  in  the  later  classes,  where  work  has  to  be  done^  die 
room  i«  enlarged.  The  furniture  is  all  tiiat  is  necessary  for  bodily  health, 
which  implies  a  certain  degree  of  oomfort ;  the  building  is  well  warmed 
and  admirably  ventilated- 

The  stage  to  be  passed  tinder  ticket-of-licence  is  afforded  by  the 
Koman  Catholic  Refuge  at  the  Golden  Bridge,  Dublin,  and  by  the  Pro- 
testant Refuge,  in  Heytesbury  Street ;  but  the  licence  is  extended  to 
other  places  when  it  is  so  recommended  by  the  manager  of  the  refbge. 
Since  March,  1850,  S17  persoiis  hare  been  sent  to  the  Golden  Bridge; 
47  to  tlie  Heytesbury  Street  Reftige ;  350  in  all.  Of  this  number  £ft«en 
have  ro turned  to  convict  prisons,  or  about  four  per  cent. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  Refuge  at 
50  ;  the  average  is  CO.  The  Protestant  estabEshment,  where  the 
of  inmatea  averages  a  dozen,  is  conducted  by  a  matron,  under  lady 
patronesses,  who  visit  it.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  Refuge,  which  is  con-, 
ducted  by  a  Lady  Superior  and  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
with  a  few  lay  sisters,  the  ladies  actually  reside.  The  Lady  Superior 
is  the  governor  of  the  whole,  and  is  regarded  by  tlic  women  entrusled 
to  her  charge  as  a  mother.  Within  the  same  outer  walls  there  is  m 
jJJeformatory  for  young  girls.  By  the  influence  of  the  Lady  Superior, 
Wiss  Kirwan,  and  her  friends,  employment  is  foimd  for  the  industry  of 
the  women  and  girls ;  who  also,  of  course,  do  a  great  part  of  the  woric 
proper  to  the  establishment  itself,  such  as  the  cooking,  washing,  &c.  A 
complete  account  is  kept  with  every  inmate,  from  the  period  of  her  com* 
mitment  to  her  kaving  the  refuge. 

If  the  teachers  in  tlie  male  prisons  do  their  duty  in  ciirrying  out  the 
appeal  which  the  system  makes  to  the  individual  character,  the  Lady 
Superior  and  nuns  of  the  Convent  of  the  Golden  Bridge  arc  not  backward 
in  the  same  Christian  work.  The  Catholic  orgimization  is  pccuharly 
favourable  for  this  species  of  infiuence;  but  it  must  be  said — ^and  it  is 
affirmed  most  emphatically  by  Protestants  who  habitually  visit  the  Golden 
Bridge — that  this  influence  is  exerted  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  Christianity 
exalted  far  above  any  mere  sectarian  emulation. 

When  the  period  tor  the  discharge  of  the  convict  arrives,  the  Lady 
Superior,  with  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  exerts  herself  to  procure 
employment,  if  possible,  in  some  situation  which  will  secure  a  moral  as 
well  aa  a  material  shelter  for  the  women.  Here  again  the  Catholic  organi- 
zation proves  of  extreme  value ;  the  religious  orders  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  even  in  the  colonies  or  the  United  States,  taking  a  Tcry 
active  share  in  the  work.  Thus  it  has  been  found  comparatively  easy  to 
secure  for  the  greater  number  of  females  sent  forth  from  the  Refiige  ft 
thoroughly  honest  way  of  life.     Many  of  these  protegees  remain  pennft* 
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oentJy  in  correspondence  witli  tie  Ladj  Superior,  and  I  Hare  before  me 
several  letters  addressed  to  her,  all  alio  wing  that  the  writers  have  been 
taught  to  comprehend  theii-  past,  and  the  opportunity  of  their  future. 

Again,  out  of  a  large  correspondence,  even  of  the  moat  genuine  and 
interesting  letters,  it  is  difficult  to  si;lect  such  as  are  not  unsuitable  for 
publication,  either  because  they  dwell  too  much  on  the  individual  f«clingg 
of  the  writer,  or  because  they  touch  too  unreservedly  on  affairs  '^vliich  it 
might  be  mischieTrous  to  malce  common  j^iroperty  *  and  out  of  a  good 
many  letters  iirst  selected  I  have  chosen  but  one,  printing  it  exactly  as 
it  is  written,  with  the  suppression  only  of  the  names.  It  is  a  very  fair 
apecimen  of  the  whole ;  only  others  are  less  imsoholarly,  report  higher 
wagefif  and  indicate  more  positive  well-doing. 

The  writer  was  born  in  Dublin;  ehe  led  a  bad  life  for  ^/aW^  years, 
and  was  convicted  twenf}/-four  times  f  She  is  now  proving  that  **it  is 
never  too  late  to  mendj"  for  she  is  in  a  respectable  situation,  and  is 
conducting  herself  excellently* 

*'Dut^in,  6th  January,  1801. 

"Dbab  Eey.  MoTHtiK,^ — I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  nngratefhl  for  not  writing 
to  joti,  fov  I  have  a  great  deai  to  do.  I  would  have  written  to  yon  at  Chri^tnaos,  Bat 
I  was  at  Livcrpooll  with  one  of  tliey  Ladies.  I  Iiavc  9  in  family  now,  and  has  only 
the  same  "Wages  and  I  do  be  very  unhappy.  But  1  say  a  little  prayer  and  I  get  quite 
recoociledf  and  I  know  you  never  forget  mc,  for  I  am  sure  it  was  yoor  Worthy  prayers 
that  kept  mc  as  I  am.  1  had  a  deal  of  trials  Eince  with  a  bad  sister.  But  I  will  not 
iret  you  to  tell  you,  for  only  for  her  I  wonld  have  never  left  your  matomal  holy  roofll 
I  thought  to  do  well  for  her  poor  thing,  But  ehc  Would  not  be  ;Tood,  ahc  still  acnds  to 
mei  But  my  good  confessor  'wowld  not  let  me  go  near  her  or  her  husband,  I  was  vcij 
fonr  that  E.  N.  kfl  that  gr^od  place,  one  of  my  Ladies  went  ahoot  a  situation  for  her 
and  she  did  not  go  to  iL  I  hoyKi  poor  Peggy  ifl  doing  welL  I  will  be  delighted  to 
see  M.  W,,  I  will  never  forget  her  kindness  to  me  when  I  fell,  dear  llotlicr  &{  mj 
«oul  win  you  tdl  her  I  will  be  hapjiy  to  pcc  her  that  is  if  she  leaves,  I  could  get  her 
£ix  shillings  a  week  at  tho  Waiseoat  making.  I  did  go  to  Icxik  for  Mary  N.,  But  she 
was  gone  poor  thing  I  was  very  sorry  for  her.  May  the  Lrtrd  preserve  all  that  was 
ever  under  your  care  from  all  i^in  and  evil,  and  may  yon  flourieb  every  day  in  Bringing 
Souk  to  God  is  the  huniblo  prayer  of  your  penitent  and  bumble  servant, 

"MABTlt 

**  God  bless  you  all  with  yon-** 

ThoB  tlie  records  of  tlic  Golden  Bridge  not  only  teU  tlie  career  of  tlie 
arict  from  Ler  entrance  into  tlie  criminal  prison,  but  in  a  great  poportion 
if  cases  teU  her  history  after  sLe  lias  rcissned  into  tlie  world,  and  keep 
msk  account  of  her  behaviour ;  showing  us,  on  evidence  which  can  be 
at  tested »  that  the  reformation  has  been  practical  and  substantial.  It  ia 
not,  indeed,  that  the  trials  of  thene  unhappy  women  terminate  with  con- 
viction, or  even  with  release.  If  it  is  not  easy  to  select  letters,  there  arc 
still  greater  difficulties  in  illustrating  the  very  succeaa  of  the  eyatem  by 
the  stories  of  these  poor  creatures,  bccauBc  you  might  follow  the  penitent 
with  injury.  There  is  another  difficulty  :  in  many  cases  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  relate  the  circumstances,  they  are  so  shocking,  so  painful, 
fio  unfit  to  be  related  coldly,  without  the  sighs  and  tears  that  so^kncd  and 
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humanized  their  recital  in  reality.  Wlten  I  was  looking  over  the  coliim& 
which  ahowed  how  the  prisoners,  on  their  final  release,  had  been  disposed 
of,  my  attention  w/is  attracted  in  one  instance  by  the  word  *'  married.* 
I  learned  that,  before  her  committid,  the  girl  had  been  engaged  to  a 
young  man ;  he,  also,  had  become  a  convict  j  they  remained  faithful  to 
each  other  in  aifection,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  that  their  union  should 
be  completed  by  the  sanction  of  the  Chtirch*  After  their  marriage,  they 
conducted  themselves  very  welh  I  heard  some  strange  and  deeply- 
interesting  stories  of  women  who  entered  the  refuge,  still  in  a  condition 
of  perverse  and  sulky  obduracy.  They  had  submitted  to  the  prison  rules 
sufficiently  to  work  tlieir  way  into  the  refuge,  but  remained  mutinoufl  at 
heart,  and  the  struggle  before  the  final  relenting  was  terrible  to  witness 
With  the  iBsiglit  of  a  clear  and  affectionate  intellect,  the  Lady  Superior 
has  observed  tliat  those  women  who  remain  incorrigible  and  cannot  be 
reclaimed  by  any  effort  of  discipline,  reason,  or  exhortation,  are  precisely 
those  wlio  appear  to  be  *^  deficient  in  natural  affection.'*  It  is  the  appeal 
to  natural  affection  which  usually  awakens  the  latent  life  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  obdurate.  A  striking  instance  of  tliis  was  afforded  in  the  case 
of  one  who  had  apparently  been  hardened  in  profligacy* 

M.  L,  was  a  wild,  reckless  girl ;  she  left  her  mother  to  join  a  gang  of 
sheep-stealers ;  she  was  captured,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years* 
transportation,  While  in  Cork  prison  she  tried  to  make  her  escape,  but 
she  was  discovered.  She  seemed  very  penitent,  and  contrived  to  have  it 
supposed  that  a  marked  change  for  tlie  better  had  taken  place.  When 
she  came  to  the  Refttge,  however,  she  was  found  to  be  cunning  and 
deccilful,  and  for  several  months  no  symptom  of  genuine  reformation  couM 
be  detected.  At  length,  her  manner  was  more  subdued,  and  she  was  more 
industrious.  One  day,  she  came  to  the  Lady  Superior,  and,  looking  more 
abfiahed  than  iisual,  said,  ^^  I  don't  know  what  is  come  over  me,  but, 
somehow,  my  mind  is  chiJngcd,  and  I  could  not  rest  until  I  came  to 
speak  to  you."  "  Changed  in  what  ?  **  she  was  asked,  "  To  tell  yon  the 
truth,*'  she  said,  she  "  had  entered  the  Kefuge  with  the  full  determination  not 
to  be  reformed.**  Before  she  left  Cork  prison,  she  had  arranged  with  two 
of  the  worst  women  there  to  call  for  her  in  Dublin  when  their  sentence 
should  e:spire,  and  tliey  had  ihcir  plans  made  to  "go  out "  in  Dublin, 
and  to  outdo  even  their  past  Uvea  in  wickedness.  M,  L.  now  asked  to 
be  **  saved  *'  from  those  women.  After  some  further  conversation,  she  said, 
"  NoWj  ma'am,  if  I  could  hear  from  my  mother  1  would  be  happy.  She 
has  never  answered  any  of  my  letters,  and  I  don't  know  whether  she  is 
living  or  dead.**  The  Lady  Superior  took  down  her  address  and  wrote  to 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  the  town  where  the  girFs  relatives  lived,  to 
procure  ail  possible  inft»rmation.  They  did  so,  and  learned  that  when 
the  daughter  was  convicted  the  mother  had  talcen  all  the  family  to 
America  ;  and  they  procured  the  American  address.  The  Lady  Superior 
wrote  at  once  to  the  mother,  and  told  her  of  the  improvement  in  the 
dispositiou  of  her  cLildj  begging  of  her  to  forgive  the  penitent,  and  to 
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write  to  licr.  Miss  Kirwan  also  said  that  if  the  mother  would  receive 
the  girl,  she  would  pay  t!ie  passage  and  other  expenses.  The  mother 
wrote  a  toucMng  letter^  full  of  joy  to  bear  that  her  daughter  was  under 
such  good  care;  expressing  anxiety  to  see  her  again,  and— a  point 
bearing  urgently  on  the  case — sending  money  for  clothes*  Shortly  heibre 
the  girl  was  released,  the  two  women  did  call  for  her  ;  bnt^  of  course, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  see  her ;  and,  on  hearing  that  she  did  not  intend 
to  take  her  discharge  for  Dublin,  tliey  showed  much  surprise.     She  went 

to  America;    and  after  she  arrived  she  wrote,  *'I  am  living  in 

with  mother  and  brothers,  I  am  quite  comfortable.  Poor  mother  was 
glad  to  eee  me ;  and  she  and  brothers  are  very  thankful  to  you  all  for 
your  kindness  to  me." 

A  girl,  whom  we  will  call  W.  G,,  went  to  service  In  a  fanner's  house 
when  she  was  very  young.  The  farmer's  son  promised  to  marry  her,  and 
he  took  her  to  England,  aa  she  supposed,  to  keep  his  word,  but  there  he 
deserted  her.  The  pariah  authorities  sent  her  back  to  Ireland,  with  her 
child.  BeiEg  afraid  to  return  to  her  onlj  surviving  relative,  her  mother, 
ehe  wandered  about  the  country  as  a  strolling  vagrant.  One  dnjf  whilo 
BuiTering  from  want  and  fatigue,  slic  was  accosted  by  a  woman  who  seemed 
to  be  travelling  in  the  same  direction,  and  who  expressed  much  sympathy. 
The  new  friend  deplored  to  see  so  young  a  woman  *'  with  such  a  blight 
upon  her.**  Of  course,  remarked  the  comforter,  so  long  as  she  waa 
biu-dened  by  '*  that  chOd ''  she  could  not  earn  her  bread,  or  return  to  her 
own  village.  At  once,  and  for  tlie  first  time,  the  idea  of  deserting  her 
child  occurred  to  the  wanderer ;  but  she  turned  from  the  thoiigbt  with 
horror.  However,  as  they  walked  along  she  listened  to  the  tempter* 
They  came  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  and  the  stranger  said  to  her, 
'*  If  you  are  not  willing  to  leave  the  child  yourself,  give  her  to  me,  and 
I  will  do  it  for  you ;  but  mind,  you  must  not  look  behind,  nor  watcli 
w^here  I  put  it."  The  woman  took  the  childj  telling  the  mother  to  walk 
on  fast  for  awhile,  and  she  should  be  overtaken.  The  girl  did  so ;  and 
w^hen  the  woman  came  up,  the  mother  could  learn  nothing  about  the 
infant.  Where  the  child  was  put,  what  was  likely  to  happen  to  it,  was 
it  dead  or  alive,  to  this  hour  she  does  not  know ;  but  the  cry  uttered 
by  the  babe  when  snatehed  from  her  arms  seems  to  ring  in  her  ears 
unceasingly.  She  left  that  part  of  tlie  country,  fearing  she  might  be 
suspected  and  arrested ;  and  now  she  grew  reckless  and  dishonest.  She 
waa  convicted  twice ;  on  the  second  conviction  she  received  the  sentence 
of  seven  years'  transportation,  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  sentence, 
^  fehe  worked  her  way  into  the  Golden  Bridge  Kefuge.  Until  she  came  to 
W  the  Government  prison,  she  was  extremely  ignorant  of  her  religious 
duties :  at  the  Hefugo  her  anxiety  for  instruction  won  the  admiration  of 
the  pious  ladies.  But  the  more  she  learned — the  more  she  prayed — the 
more  acute  became  her  remorse.     With  a  true  Christian  feeling — with  a 

I  Christian  policj/^  it  may  be  said — exalted  above  all  cant  and  sectarian 
mnbition,  the  Lady  Superior  seldom  allowed  the  penitent  to  speak  of  her 
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remorse,  ttongli  at  the  time  it  consoled  her  to  do  so.  After  leaving  tl 
Reftige,  W»  G.  obtained  a  good  eitimtion  as  cook,  "whicli  she  held  with 
much  fiatiflfaction  to  the  family  for  more  than  three  years.  Daring  that  time 
she  called  at  the  Golden  Bridge  j  and  though  no  allusion  was  ever  made 
to  the  past,  the  tears  always  came  into  her  eyes  when  the  Lady  spoke  to 
her.  She  went  to  Australia  in  the  character  she  had  earned,  and  is  now 
in  an  excellent  situation.  She  has  changed  her  country,  and  has  improved 
her  position  in  society ,  but  still  her  teiicher  feels  that  her  "sin  is  always 
before  her."  In  other  words,  by  her  behaviour  the  girl  shows  that  she 
has  learned,  in  heart,  and  mind,  and  act,  to  appreciate  the  distinctioEi 
between  that  which  is  preciona  in  life,  and  that  which  is  bad  and  hopelea*. 

A,  N.  left  her  mother  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  lived  with  sl  dishonest 
woman,  who  taught  her  to  steal.  She  was  committed  four  times ;  on  the 
last  occasion  she  was  sentenced  to  four  years*  penal  servitude,  and  she 
came  to  the  Keformatory  for  the  last  nine  montJis  of  her  sentence.  Thene 
she  conducted  herself  extremely  well,  was  a  good  general  servant,  and 
became  an  excellent  laundress.  While  the  gir!  was  in  prison,  her 
mother  went  to  London,  and  took  tlie  family  with  her.  She  wrote 
several  letters  to  Anne,  inviting  her  to  London  when  her  sentence  should 
ejfpire,  and  telHng  her  that  there  was  a  comfortable  home  for  her. 
Before  the  Superior  consented  to  Anne^s  going,  she  wrote  to  inquire  in 
what  business  the  family  was  engaged,  and  what  employment  Anne  should 
hare  if  she  were  sent  to  her  mother;  but  the  answere  were  evasive.  The 
sisters  of  the  order  in  London  were  asked  to  obtain  information  about  the 
family,  and  the  account  they  gave  was  anything  but  good.  Wlien  the 
whole  circumstance  was  told  to  Anne,  she  at  once  declined  to  go  to  her 
mother,  and  she  declared  herself  very  grateful  to  have  been  saved*  She 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  to  emigrate  to  —  ,  in  the  United  States,  where 
she  has  now  twenty  pounds  a  year  as  laundress.  Letters  were  received 
from  the  mother,  bat  they  were  not  answered.  A  few  days  after  Anne 
had  left  the  Reformatory,  a  man,  in  outward  appearance  a  gentleraan> 
called  and  inquired  for  her,  saying  he  was  directed  by  her  mother  to 
bring  her  back  with  Mm  to  London,  You  can  imagine  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  was  told  that  she  had  sailed  for  America*  The  case  not  only 
shows  US  a  soul  saved,  but  the  example  by  which  we  may  rescue  other 
souls. 

E.  K,  was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  the 
charge  of  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  she  was  attached.  They  went  to 
their  aunt  (their  only  surviving  relative),  who  refiised  to  receive  both, 
but  offered  to  take  E.,  if  she  Tvould  leave  her  little  brother.  To  thia 
proposal  the  sister  would  not  consent.  TVithout  home  or  friends,  the 
two  children  wandered  about  the  country,  supported  by  the  charity  of 
strangers  ;  and  it  was  in  a  state  of  starvation  that  they  committed  their 
first  thefty  were  detected,  tried,  and  sent  for  a  short  time — a  "  lenient  ** 
sentence  probably^ — to  the  county  gaol.  They  left  their  prison  more 
dishonest  than  when  they  entered  it ;  and  they  followed  the  same  course 
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of  life,  Tvith  the  usual  fortune :  they  were  committed  the  second,  and  the 
third  timo.  On  tMs  luat  occasion  they,  luckily  for  them,  received  tlie 
sentence  of  '*  seven  yeara'  transportation."  After  being  three  years  and 
nine  months  in  prison,  E.  came  to  the  Reformatory,  While  phe  was  in 
the  charge  of  tlie  ladies  her  conduct  waa  **  moat  satisfactory .''  On  her 
final  release  a  respectable  situation  was  obtained  for  her,  and  she  held  it 
for  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  About  that  time  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  young  man^  a  bricklayer  by  trade  ;  and  the  couple 
became  much  attached  to  each  other.  But  when  the  lover  proposed  for 
her,  she  declined  to  g^ve  any  answer,  and  contented  herself  with  directing 
the  young  man  to  call  on  the  Lady  Superior  and  ask  her  consent.  He 
did  so :  inquiries  were  made ;  he  proved  to  be  industrious  and  good,  and 
the  excellent  Mother  Magdalen  said  that  she  had  no  objection  to  the 
marriage. 

Some  days  afterwards  E,  came  to  the  Eefuge  with  her  lover,  and  went 
in  alone  to  see  tlie  chief.  She  was  very  pale,  and  much  agitated.  She 
aimply  said,  "  I  am  come  to  a^  a  iavour  of  you,  ma'am — that  you  would 
epeak  to  Denis.'* 

The  Lady  Superior  answered  that  she  had  spoken  to  the  young  man 
already,  and  was  quite  satiafiid  with  him. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  the  girl ;  "  but  I  want  you  to  tell  him  all — 
evert/thing  you  know  about  me.  I  could  not  marry  him  otherwise.  It 
would  be  deceiving  him — but  I  don't  know  how  he  may  take  it  I  ^*  And 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

**  You  are  quite  right,"  replied  the  lady'j  "  I  hare  been  wondering 
what  you  would  do  in  the  matter.  Call  in  Denis  j  but  leave  the  i*oom 
yourself." 

Denis  entered, 

"  Are  you  going  to  many  this  girl  ? "  said  the  lady, 

"  Yes,  ma*am." 

"  Wliat  do  you  know  about  her  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Everything  good,  ma*am."  And  he  looked  very  indignant,  as  if 
prepared  to  contradict  any  ill  report. 

He  was  then  told  that  the  object  of  E.'s  visit  that  day  was  to  ask  the 
Jlother  to  dLsclose  to  him  some  circuiastances  of  her  post  hfe  over  wliich 
ehc  still  mourned,  and  that  when  he  heard  them,  if  he  wished,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  break  oiF  ihelr  engagement,  lie  then  said,  with  much  feeling,  that 
the  Lady  Superior  need  not  enter  more  fully  on  the  subject ;  that  he  knew 
all,  and  had  done  so  irom  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance.  A  fellow- 
8«rvant  in  the  house  whetc  E.  lived  had  told  him.  "  And,  indeed, 
ma'am,"  he  continued,  "  I  never  spoke  to  the  same  girl  since,  as  I  did 
Dot  think  weU  of  her  to  have  told  me  so  much.  However,  it  did  not 
cliangc  me  in  the  least ;  and  now  I  think  more  highly  of  E.  than  evt;r,'* 

They  were  married,  and  were  very  happy ;  but  a  deep  shade  of  sadness 
was  always  observed  over  E.,  as  if  she  could  not  forget  the  past.  She 
died  in  about  a  year  after  their  marriage.     TVhen  she  foimd  herself  in 
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danger,  she  sent  for  the  admirable  Mother  Magdalen; 
arrived  too  Jate, — the  sufferer  was  dead. 

Her  liusband'a  grief  was  intense.  **  Oh,  ma'am/^  he  cried,  **fthe  was 
a  wife  for  a  prince  ;  she  was  beautiful,  and  so  gentle ;  all  the  people  in 
the  house  we  lodged  in  respected  her,  though  she  spoke  to  no  one  but 
myself.  After  our  marriage,  she  could  not  rest  until  she  told  me  the 
history  of  her  life  j  but  I  never  cast  a  thought  on  it  afler." 


I  have  made  ray  report.  I  ha¥e  collected  my  information  from  ofHcial 
documents,  in  every  case  verified  by  contemporaneous  entries,  as  syste- 
malicaOy  kept  as  the  books  in  a  regular  merchant's  counting-house. 
I  have  made  inquiries  for  myself,  collating  the  official  information  with 
the  facts  I  thus  ascertained.  I  could  have  told  you  a  great  deal  more, 
but  I  have  already  usurped  far  too  large  a  share  of  your  space.  Yet 
I  have  told  you  enough  to  explain  why  it  is  the  complete  success  of  the 
Irish  convict  Kystem  ia  attested  by  every  kind  of  testimony  throughout 
the  coimtry ;  by  the  officials,  the  magistracy,  the  police ;  by  the  mercantile 
body ;  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations ;  by  the  press,  statistics,  and 
the  very  aspect  of  the  past  convicts  as  compared  with  the  criminal 
class  before  its  discipline.  Yes,  I  may  say,  literally,  that  the  thorough 
success  of  the  system  is  avouched  by  every  rank  in  the  country,  from 
the  convicts,  who  are  at  once  its  subjects  and  promoters,  up  to  that 
experienced,  unprejudiced,  and  generous  statesman,  who,  seated  on  the 
viceregal  throne,  surveys  it  broadly  in  all  its  social  bearings. 


Some  little  time  aAcr  our  last  interview,  Horace  p^iid  me  a  visit.  I 
imagined  from  liis  manotfr  tliure  was  something  on  liia  mind  of  which 
he  desired  to  imburdt^n  himself;  it  soon  came  out- 

'*  Paul,  what  should  you  say  if  you  heard  I  entertained  the  wish  to 
marry  ?  " 

**  Say,  Horace  ?  *'  I  replied,  slowly  ;  "  I  hardly  know  what  I  should 
say." 

He  began  to  tallc  with  a  little  nerrouanesa  and  rapidity.  "  I  have  been 
steady  and  in  good  health  now  for  some  years  j  I  feel  better  than  I  ever 
did  in  my  life," 

**  I*ra  glad  of  it,  Horace  :  you  look  like  it.  Have  you  ever  Itad  aay 
return  of  that  morbid  craving  ?  ** 

**  I  won't  aay  I  have  had  no  sensations  of  the  sort,  Paul ;  but  never 
with  the  same  irresistible  strength :  never  so  strongly  that  I  could  not  only 
resist  it,  hut  I  felt  I  could  do  so  ;  consequently  I  nerved  myself  for  the 
itruggle,  without  that  wretched  despondency  which  used  to  overpower  me/^ 

**  Well,  Horace,  I  am  far  from  saying  you  ouglit  not  to  marry,  for 
every  man  has  a  chance  of  becoming  a  better  and  happier  one  when  lie 
has  a  good  wife  ;  but  much  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  woman  she 
may.  be.     What  is  she  like  ?  '* 

"  She  is  Eke "  here  he  stopped,  and  took  a  long  suck  at  his 

cigar.  **  Well,  Paul,  she  ia  like  a  Juno  wliliout  her  severity.  She  gives 
roe  a  flensation  of  rest  only  to  stand  near  her,  I^m  a  big  fellow,  but  I 
don't  look  it  bi.'side  her.  She's  a  large,  calm,  gentle  woman  :  there,  Paul, 
don't  laugh  at  tlie  description.  This  is  all  a  man  could  wish  for  to  be  his 
comfort  and  his  better  angel ;  to  rule  his  home,  and  to  be  the  mother  of 
his  children  I  ** 

**  In  love,  Horace?"  I  said,  Jestinglj. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  I  am ;  at  least  this  looks  like  it,"  and  lie  locdced 
rather  silly  as  he  bared  his  arm,  and  displayed  tatooed  thereon  in  slender 
blue  lines,  the  initials  M.  0,,  with  an  anchor  and  a  cross,  done  in  sailor 
fashion  with  gunpowder.  **  I  ought  to  tell  you  her  name,  *  Margaret 
Oliver/  "  He  said  it  several  times  over,  as  if  it  sounded  pleasantly  lo 
him. 

**  How  old  ia  she  ?  " 

"Thirty,  or  thereabouts:  a  year  or  two  more  than  I  have;  but  Pm 
not  sorry  for  that.     She  has  no  one  but  hernelf  to  please :  her  father  and 

_      mother  are  both  dead.     She  lives  at "  (naming  a  place  a  few  miles 

I      from  town),  **  and  an  old  lady,  a  sort  of  companion,  resides  with  her." 
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I  was  silent. 

"  You  don't  think  me  wrong  to  marry^  Paul  ?  I  tell  you  if  anything 
would  keep  me  strong  and  happy,  marrTing  mach  a  woman  aa  that  would 
do  it.  Don't  say  it  would  be  wrong,  old  fellow,"  he  continued^  in  an 
agitated  manner :  "  say  anything  Vut  that.  In  truth,"  he  continued, 
sadly,  "  I  don^t  think  that  I  ought  to  be  condemned  to  live  for  ever 
hopeless  and  alone.  I  tell  you  I  feel  so  lonely  fiometimes,  I  often  think 
I  shall  cut  my  tliroat." 

"Would  you  be  insured  against  cutting  your  throat  by  marrying 
MifisOHver?  '* 

*'  I  think  there  would  bo  so  much  then  to  make  life  dear  ;  at  present 
why  should  I  live  to  cumber  the  gronnd,  and  occupy  the  place  of  a  better 
man  on  the  earth  ?  Rty  parents  had  done  well  if  they  had  smothered 
me  as  soon  as  I  was  bom  :  if  I  am  so  cursed,  better  that  I  had  never  lived 
to  see  the  light  of  day  I  " 

"  And  in  the  face  of  that  would  you  run  the  chance  of  beconiing  a 
father  to  a  generation  who  might  be  as  miserable  as  yourself?  *' 

"  I  know  what  you  are  driving  at,  Paul^  and  IVe  thought  of  all  that ; 
but  in  the  first  place,  both  my  father  and  mother  were  temperate  people, 
and  in  the  second,  science  and  experience  support  us  in  the  idea  that 
the  mother  has  in  general  more  infkience  than  tlie  father  on  the  cerebral 
development  of  her  child.  IMargaret  has  such  a  perfect  organization,  such 
a  calm  fine  temper,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  her  failing  to 
influence  all  near  her." 

I  reflected.     I  didn't  like  to  advise,  and  told  him  so. 

"  Wliy,  Paul,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man  go  mad  of  himself,  or  take 
brandy  indefinitely,  to  be  so  isolated  as  I  am :  I  could  shed  tears  some- 
times when  those  rough  scampish  fellows  show  the  personal  aflection  to 
me  wliich  they  often  do.*^ 

I  still  did  not  speak,  but  sat  silent  and  preoccupied. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  outburst  of  strong  emotion,  *'  then  here 
goes  my  last  chance  of  happiness,  I'll  have  a  grand  funeral,  and  bear 
away  and  bury,  with  what  pomp  I  may,  the  dead  body  of  this  dear  hope, 
and  set  it  round  with  faded  good  intentions  and  the  ghost  of  a  posedble 
joy ;  for,  being  now  dead  and  useless,  it  wiO  be  aa  odious  in  my  nostrils  a^^ 
a  corpse  lef^  to  decay."  ^^M 

His  features  worked  painfully,  and  he  turned  himself  back  in  his^^ 
diair.     I  could  not  bear  tliis  ;  I  thought  there  was  reason  in  what  he 
urged. 

"Not  BO  fast,  Horace;  don't  put  opinions  into  my  mouth.  As  to 
marriage,  do  that  which  you  think  right;  but  I  think  Miss  Oliver  ought 
not  to  be  in  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of  your  history." 

He  looked  distressed,  but  faced  me  at  once. 

**  I  think  BO  toOj  Paul ;  as  an  honourable  man  I  am  bound  not  to 
conceal  that  from  her.  It  may — probably  will — cost  me  all  I  dared  to  hope 
for  J  but  better  lose  her  than  win  her  by  iraud.    You  are  quite  right ;  it 
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must  be  done.  But  I  Bave  a  boon  to  ask  of  yoiir  friendship— a  friendsKip 
now  of  many  yeais*  standing;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  youth  and  manhood 
which  we  have  passed  together,  you  will  not  refuse  me:  it  is,  that  you  will 
yourself  tell  it  to  Margaret." 

"My  dear  Horace,"  I  said,  "consider:  I  am  unacquainted  with  her; 
and  she  will  rcasonal)ly  think  that  a  revelation  of  such  matters  sliould  come 
from  your  own  lips.     It  would  be  most  officious,  or  appear  so,  in  mc," 

"  No,  it  wou!d  not,  Paul.  You  can't  think  how  I  shrink  from  it.  Besides, 
I  wish  her  decision  to  be  uninfluenced  by  compassion  or  kind  feeling,  and 
would  have  it  the  result  of  her  judgment,  apart  from  my  presence." 

I  need  not  recount  Iiis  persuasions  and  arguments  j  it  will  suffice  to 
flay  that  he  prevailed :  that  I  consented  that  he  should  send  a  letter  to 
Margaret  OHver,  which  should  procure  me  a  private  interview,  and  con- 
tain such  partial  explanation  as  might  break  the  ground  for  me. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  rode  down  and  presented  myself  at  l^Iiss  01iT€r*» 
reeidence,  to  perform  -my  disagreeable  mission.  The  room  into  which  I 
was  shown  opened  into  a  conservatc>ry  filled  with  rare  exotics ;  a  variety 
of  triiles  were  about,  indicating  feminine  occupation,  and  that  harmony 
and  good  taste  prevailed  which  characterize  tlie  presence  of  habitual 
refinement.  The  mellowed,  soflened  tone,  the  fading  light,  and  the  dcHciouB 
odour  of  the  flowers,  combined,  threw  me  into  a  reverie ;  from  this  I 
roused  myself  by  an  effort  when  the  servant  entered  to  say  tliat  Miss 
Oliver  would  be  with  me  in  a  few  minutes,  and  begged  that  I  would, 
meanwhile,  walk  m\o  the  conservatory. 

When  she  appeared,  I  thought  I  had  seldom  seen  a  grander  specimen 
of  womanhood,  both  morally  and  physically.  When  Horace  compared 
her  to  the  Olympian  queen  divested  of  her  severity,  he  did  not  describe 
her  ilL  She  had  large,  calm,  limpid  eyes,  with  a  singularly  candid 
and  tender  expression,  ample  but  finely  formed  limbs,  somewhat  heavily 
moulded  lips  and  chin,  and  a  quantity  of  dark  hair  folded  about  the  head ; 
and  though,  from  the  admirable  proportions  of  the  latter,  the  »Ize  did 
not  appear  inordinate,  it  was  yet  an  unusually  large  brain  for  a  woman. 
Her  complexion  was  the  marble,  opaque  tint  which  distinguished  the  old 
Roman  women  j  and  her  walk,  as  she  swept  forward  to  me,  I  thought  like 
herself,  calm  and  undulating.  Wlien  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  rich,  low  voice; 
and  her  smile  was  so  full  of  benignity  and  goodneaa  that  I  at  once  realized 
the  truth  of  the  sensation  which  Horace  described  Jier  as  inspiring ;  that  of 
reaL  A  slight  degree  of  embarrassment  at  meeting  was  perhaps  inevitable, 
and  it  existed ;  but  I  am  sincere  enough  to  own  that  it  was  on  my  aide 
alone. 

After  a  little  preliminaiy  conversation,  she  told  me  at  once  tliat  she 
knew  I  had  come  with  a  communication  from  Mr.  Saltoum  I  therefore 
entered  on  what  I  had  to  say,  rather  awkwardly  and  hurriedly,  I  fear ;  but 
I  gathered  calmness  as  I  proceeded :  it  was  percliance  rejected  from  hers. 
I  gBTe  his  history,  as  far  as  I  knew  it — the  antecedents  of  his  father,  the 
©f  his  fister,  his  engagement  to  C^cile  Otway.    I  did  not  look  up, 
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but  I  fill  tliat  slie  moved  aligLtly  Lere  \  then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  I 
continued,  I  praised,  as  indeed  I  jiLstly  could,  his  nature  and  dispoaition. 
I  mentioned  iiia  professional  fame,  Tiien  I  gave  the  whole  sad  historjias 
delicately,  truthfully,  and  tenderly  as  I  could ;  omitting  nothing,  accordiDg 
to  his  directions.  I  glanced  at  her  once ;  she  was  listening  with  averted 
head,  and  her  hand  shaded  her  eyes.  I  coiild  hear  a  tremulous,  hea^ 
breath  drawn  now  and  then,  but  slie  made  no  other  movement :  feeli 
and,  I  doubt  not,  suffering,  but  calm  and  stirless.  I  dwelt  on  his  blame- 
less life,  his  complete  solitude,  his  lonely  home,  las  genuine  hum^ility  and 
distrust  ofliimself,  and,  above  all,  on  the  noble  tnjtlifulness  and  confidence 
in  her  which  he  displayed  by  ijisisting  on  her  being  acquainted  with 
tliese  mortifying  and  humiliating  occurrences  in  his  life. 

When  1  had  finialied,  there  was  a  pause.  Miss  Oliver  remained  for  more 
than  a  minute  so  Btill  ghe  hardly  seemed  to  breathe.  Then  she  turned  her 
fiice  and  person  full  towarda  me,  as  though  to  present  herself  unarmed  to 
the  foe — her  face  tear-stained,  though  her  eyes  looked  truthful  and  lumi- 
nous as  ever — and  she  said  solemnly,  yet  a  little  tremulously,  **  You  are 
Horace  Saltoun's  friend,  and  you  will,  of  aU  men,  know  that  I  do  right. 
I  will  marry  Horace ;  and  if  a  wife*fl  true  heart  can  shield  him  from  the 
horrors  that  liave  beset  him,  mine  shall  do  so,  and  then  I  shall  not 
have  lived  in  vain.  But  if  that  may  not  be,  I  will  still  share  his  faiit ; 
preferring  rather,  if  God  will,  to  run  some  risk  in  sustaining  a  great  and 
noble  natxire,  than  to  marry  some  man  who  less  needs  comfort  and  succour.'' 

What  words  of  mine  could  sliake  a  resolution  so  full  of  womanly 
feeling  and  generosity  ?  I  had  neither  the  heart  nor  the  wish  to  alter  it. 
In  fact  I  could  not  speak,  but  wrung  her  band,  and  left  her. 

I  may  hurry  over  thia  part  of  my  history.  Miss  Oliver  had,  as  Horace 
said,  no  one  to  please  but  herself;  she  had  an  ample  fortune,  and  his 
income  ivas  yt^ty  sufficient,  so  they  were  at  once  affianced,  and  were  to  be 
married  at  the  dose  of  one  month.  I  saw  them  frequently  during  this 
interval,  and  was  at  each  interview  more  and  more  convinced  tliat  she 
was  of  all  women  the  one  best  suited  to  Horace. 

But  if  he  had  done  ill  to  marry  at  all  ?  Alas,  who  can  tdl  I  Her 
cheerfidnesa  was  so  serene,  so  pervading  her  whole  being,  that  she  seemed 
the  visible  expression  of  that  fine  sentiment  of  Herder's,  "  The  greatest 
treasure  which  God  has  given  hi  a  creatures  is,  and  ever  will  be,  genuine 
existence." 

Now  Horace,  notwithstanding  liis  powerful  and  energetic  nature,  had 
occaalonally  a  certain  melancholy  on  him ;  Bimilar,  I  think,  to  that  which 
Kant  describes  in  a  commentary  on  an  observation  of  Saussm^e :  **  A 
species  of  sadness,"  he  says,  "  belonging  to  the  bracing  emotions,  and 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  relaxing  sadness  as  the  sublime  does  to 
the  beautifuL" 

There  was,  I  do  not  deny,  a  proportion  of  phlegm  in  Margaret's  tem- 
perament, against  which  irritable  and  excitable  spirits  broke  and  fretted 
themselves  in  vain,  and  tlien,  spent  and  exhausted,  they  returned  to  rest 
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themselvea  on  her,  as  though  they  thereby  imbihed  a  part  of  that  calm 
which  seemed  to  know  no  disturbance.  I  liavc  heard  it  said  by  small, 
acrid  women,  that  her  figure  was  ckiinsy  and  her  movements  slow;  but 
the  outward  form  corresponded  to  the  inner  nature :  it  knew  no  littleness, 
no  scorn,  no  bitterness.  She  was  bom  to  become  a  man's  stay.  Such  a 
woman  would  hardly  have  fxilfilled  nature's  purpose  if  she  had  not  been 
BO  jilaced  as  to  impart  some  of  her  own  equable  happiness  to  one  less 
fortunately  conatituted;  and  on  such  a  tender  and  loving  breast  any 
nmn  would  be  gkd  to  rest  a  weary  head  and  wounded  spirit,  Iler 
characteristic  was  not  intellect — -many  men  and  women  surpassed  her 
in  that ;  but  in  her  moral  strength,  in  the  power  of  gentleness,  in  her 
exquisite  tenderness,  there  were  few  w4io  did  not  experience  when  near 
her  a  sensation  of  being  cared  for,  and  sympathized  with,  lulled,  sootlaed, 
and  borne  away  as  tliough  by  the  current  of  a  mighty  yet  noiseksa  river. 
They  were  married,  and  for  several  years  enjoyed  more  liappi- 
nesfi  than  visually  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  Between  the  terms  of 
liis  lectures  they  resided  at  a  small  property  of  hers  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Wales.  Under  her  genial  influence  his  inteUect  seemed  to  expand  with 
fresh  vigour,  while  her  unswerving  kindness  and  goodness  of  heart,  added 
to  her  wonderful  serenity,  lent  to  his  impukiv^e  and  unequal  temper  all 
that  it  most  specially  required , 

Mrs.  Saltoun  became  the  mother  of  one  little  girl.  The  child  lived, 
while  the  mother  all  hut  died.  Fever  supen^ened,  and  for  nearly  six 
weeks  Horace  hardly  took  off  his  clothea  or  lefl  the  bedside  of  his  wife. 
The  case  was  one  of  that  exhausting  nature  which  demands  refreshments 
or  stimulants  every  hour,  or  still  more  frequently,  in  order  to  retain  the 
rapidly  sinking  vitality,  and  this  service  Horace  insisted  on  performing 
unassisted.  Now  I  need  not  say  that  to  do  this  for  such  n  length  of  time 
la  a  most  frigiitful  strain  on  both  mind  and  body ;  it  is  similar  in  its 
nature  to  the  oHen- attempted  feat  of  walking  1,000  miles  in  1,000  auccea- 
aive  hours — a  task  in  which  not  a  few  havo  broken  down- 
She  recovered,  but  ho  did  not  escape  so  easily ;  though  it  was  not  until 
her  convalescence  that  it  told  on  him*  I  was  myself  ill  at  this  period,  and 
it  was  not  until  I  was  showing  appearances  of  improvement  that  I  was 
allowed  to  talk.  The  young  surgeon  before  mentioned  was  in  attendance 
on  me,  and  one  of  my  first  questions  was  as  to  the  Saltouns, 

"  Just  what  I  was  wanting  to  speak   to  you  about,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  have  been  w^imted  up  there,  and  may  go  now,  as  soon  as  you  hke.'' 

"  What  has  gone  wrong  ?     Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  ? " 

** Which  question   am  I  to  reply  to  first?      Everything   has  gone 

wrong;  and  you  were  to  be  kept  undisturbed.     When  1  am  in  possession 

of  a  patient,  I  take  charge  of  mind  a.s  well  as  body." 

**  Give  me  aome  insight  into  the  matter,  for  I  shall  start  to-morrow%" 
'*  Saltoon  has  been  drinking,  or  drugging,  or  something,  and  has  had 
a  touch  of  the  horrors  again :  hia  wife  bears  it  like  an  angel,  they  say. 
There  now,  I'll  pack  your  carpet-bag." 
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I  Btartodp  of  coarse^  immediate] jti  and  reached  my  dedtiaatioii  tlie 
foUotring  day. 

The  house  was  an  dd,  rambling  building  of  gray  stone ;  it  was  only 
tvro  stories  high,  and  was  oovered  with  creepers,  moss,  lichen,  &c.  One 
side  iiiced  the  sea :  it  stood,  in  fact,  at  the  end  of  a  ravine  which  widened 
on  to  the  shore ;  to  the  right  and  left  the  cliiEs  were  very  precipitous  and 
rocky :  altogether  the  sceneiy  was  wild  and  grand,  and  the  situation  one 
of  great  natural  beauty. 

I  could  hardly  tell  whether  Saltoun  was  gliid  to  see  me  or  not- 
know  I  thought  him  Irightfully  slmken,  and  irritable  to  the  last  dq 
His  memory,  too,  was  much  affected :  he  often  foi-got  what  he  wanted 
do,  or  the  name  of  an  article  he  required ;  and  wlwjther  any  one  noticed' 
and  tiicd  to  supply  the  omisdon,  or  whether  it  were  passed  over,  he  was 
equally  impatient  and  angry.  He  evinced  a  pointed  disinclination  to 
enter  on  the  subject  of  his  illness  with  me,  alleging  tliat  it  was  one  moat 
hateful  to  hira.  But  I  ascertained  from  other  sources,  that  though  be 
had  constantly  administered  wine,  brandy,  &c*,  to  his  wife,  he  had  nearer 
either '  tasted  them,  or  appeared  to  wish  to  do  so.  Almost  as  soon  as  lus 
wife  was  able  to  leave  her  room  safely,  however,  he  went  out  to  take  exercise, 
as  he  said ;  he  came  in  wet,  tired,  and  haggard,  and  went  straight  to  his 
own  room,  where  he  drank  himself  into  a  fltatc  of  stupor. 

I  had  not  been  with  him  more  than  three  days  when  he  expressed  his 
determination  to  go  to  town  and  recommence  his  lectures.  His  wife  en- 
deavoured by  instant  acquiuscence  to  let  this  intention  die  a  natural  death, 
and  received  the  announcement  with  apparent  equanimity;  but  when,  in 
spite  of  this,  he  persisted,  she  became  much  disturbed,  and  ecspreased  to  me 
her  distress.  When  soothing  and  argument  had  no  effect,  she  tried,  poor 
thing,  to  draw  his  attention  to  her  ddicatc  health,  and  begged  him  not  to 
leave  hei\  It  was  in  vain.  As  for  me,  I  heard  it  with  consternation ;  but 
all  I  could  pay  was  useless;  so  we  reluctantly  abandoned  the  idea  of 
preventing  him,  and  prepared  reluctantly  to  face  the  trial,  which  1  oould 
not  conceal  from  mysell'  would  be  a  very  serious  one. 

Margaret  Saltoun  was  na  yet  but  little  altered  in  appearance,  though 
her  eyes  had  an  air  of  languor  about  them,  and  I  thought  I  could  trace  a 
few  silver  threads  among  the  masses  of  dark  haii".  With  her  usual  sweel 
temper  she  commenced  making  ber  little  preparations  to  accompany  him. 
At  first  he  forbade  this,  hut  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  slioulder,  and,  bendiflg 
over  him,  kissed  his  forehead  :  "  Where  you  go,  I  go,  Horace." 

Aa  she  raised  her  head,  I  saw  her  eyes  were  brimiul  of  unshed  tears. 
No  more  was  said,  and  we  travelled  together  to  town — not  a  very  gleeful 
trio.  .  p  .  .  . 

I  went  with  him  to  his  class-room,  and  Horace  Saltoun  once  more, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  students,  made  his  way  up  to  his  accustomed 
standing- place  j  but  not  with  the  confident,  vigorous  step  of  old.  There 
was,  however,  no  very  visible  want  of  nci've  about  hia  manner  as  he  iaced 
us.   It  was  witii  a  strange  and  painful  sort  of  feding  I  heard  him  ansouafie 
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that  the  mibject  on  which  he  proposed  that  day  to  lecture  was  "  The 
Brain:' 

He  proceeded,  after  a  few  very  brief  remarks,  to  describe  the  anatomy 
of  ihe  cerebrum.  I  could  detect  no  omission  as  he  proceeded  rapidly  to 
dispose  of  one  of  the  hemispheres,  iilnstrating  the  different  divisions  by 
diagraniB,  whicli  he  drew  as  he  went  on :  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
anatomical  drawing  they  were.  Tlien  he  Mtered  a  little,  and  his  eye 
seemed  to  lose  its  intensity  of  gaze;  by  a  Tiolent  effort  he  recorered  him- 
6el£,  and  went  on ; 

"  Gkntieraen,  I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  old  Buperstitions.  People 
hare  supposed  that  the  principle  of  life,  or  the  secret  centre  of  intelligeuce, 
resided  in  this,"  laying  hh  finger  on  one  minute  gland,  "  False,  all  tliese 
theories.  Is  the  mind  that  which  we  can  crush  between  our  fingei'S,  or 
resolve  intxD  phosphates  or  carbonates  ?  No,  this  ia  not  mind  ;  this  is  not 
life.  A  child  can  live  for  a  time  without  a  brain,  and  a  madman  or  an 
imbecile  can  drag  on  existence  with  a  brain  complete  in  all  its  parts." — ^He 
fluid  this  with  ^gnlar  emphasis. 

This  was  so  unlike  hia  usual  style  of  lecture,  curt,  witty,  and  practical, 
tliat  several  men  reganled  eacli  other  inf|uiriiigly.  lie  paused,  essayed  to 
begin,  but  stopped  agnin,  and  I  saw  hi^  memory  failed  him*  He  passed 
his  hand  over  his  foreliead,  with  an  inexpressibly  troubled  look ;  then  lie 
went  on  again,  but  this  time  with  the  anatomy  of  the  heart ;  even  in  tins 
he  cvitlciiUy  forgot  many  of  the  tenns,  and  several  times  kil  a  sentence 
unfinished.  He  drew  anotlier  diagram  with  entire  success,  then  came 
another  embari-assed  pause.  A  most  uncomfortable  sensation  stole  over 
every  one  present*  He  referred  to  his  diagram,  and  seemed  to  remember 
that  he  had  lefl  the  brain  unfinished ;  then — giving  me  one  glance  of  such 
agc»ny  as  I  can  never  forget — he  recommenced ;  but  the  treacherous  menioiy 
again  failed :  he  attempted  to  jjxplain  one  part^  and  utterly  lost  tlie  thread 
of  the  argument,  and  not  only  the  name,  but  the  veiy  idea.  He  drew 
himaeJi  up  to  his  full  height^  looked  at  us  steadily  for  a  moment,  and 
bursting  into  tears,  hurriedly  left  tlie  room.  In  all  London  tlKtrc  was 
perhaps  no  greater  misery  than  that  proud  and  sensitive  heart  endui-ed 
that  night. 

Horace  never  entered  this  lecture-room  again.  For^npwards  of  a  year 
he  travelltd  with  his  wife  on  the  Continent ;  and  I  was  told  the  mineral 
waters  at  some  of  the  spas  in  Germany  had  done  wonders  for  his  shattered 
h«ilth.  When  they  returned  to  this  country  they  retired  to  the  property 
I  have  before  alluded  to  in  Wales,  and  lived  tlierc  in  comparative  Beclu- 
fiion.  I  saw  him  very  seldom,  and  only  for  short  periids,  and  tlien  he 
aeemed  enjoying  very  fair  health,  though  not  the  man  he  was  when  I  first 
knew  him :  but  I  was  informed  that  he  still  continued  occasionally  to 
make  sad  outbreaks ;  not  by  any  means  frequently,  but  that  when  he  did 
get  intoxicated  it  was  to  a  terrible  excess. 

One  bright,  undimmed  star  still  shone  in  their  heaven  amid  these 
ddving  clouds  and  stormSi  and  that  was  ihcir  mutual  and  passionate  love. 
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In  tins  fact  friends  and  foes  dgrced  alike;  80  that  I  still  hardJj  repen 
that  I  had  not  urged  hira  to  abjure  marriiige.  .  .  • 

One  day  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hand,  containing  these  words  m 
Mi-8.  Salioun'a  himdwriting,  **  Come  to  me  instantly." 

In  those  days  the  network  of  railways  did  not  exist  as  at  present,  and 
tliough  I  travelled  all  night  it  was  mormng  before  I  drove  up  to  the 
house.  Margaret  met  me  in  the  doorway,  strangely  saddenedj  and  veiy 
pale-  Iltr  habitual  calm  was  not  the  dogged  subudiseion  of  a  fatalist,  but 
the  bumble,  softened  confidenee  of  one  who  beJicved  tliat  Heaven  watched 
over  all  She  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  women  whom  the  gmalleat 
anxiety  reduces  to  a  skeleton,  and  thereforOj  though  the  pallor  habitual  to 
her  bad  become  more  than  ever  marble  in  its  hue,  the  blue  vein*  more 
easily  traced,  and  the  large,  l\illj  lustrous  eyes  languid  and  beavy,  yet, 
worn  and  tried  as  she  looked,  ^largaret  Saltoun  was  now,  as  ever,  a  most 
noble  specimen  of  perfect  womanhood ;  fined  down,  perhaps,  tlirough  much 
suffering :  but  it  has  been  finely  remm*kcd,  *^  We  predicate  more  nobly  of 
the  worn  appearance  of  St  Paul  than  of  the  fair  and  ruddy  countenance  of 
David." 

But  few  words  were  uttered :  the  consciousness  of  misforttme  was  on 
us  both.  As  I  wrung  her  hand,  my  eye  rested  almost  unconsciousiT, 
perhaps,  on  her  black  dress.     She  responded  to  the  silent  thought. 

**  God  has  taken  my  little  one  to  Himself:  it  m  better,  perhaps,  so  — 
here  her  voice  trembled  exceedingly,  and  there  followed  a  silence,  which  I, 
at  least,  had  no  words  to  break.  At  last  she  resumed,  in  her  rich,  pleading 
voice,  *^  You  know  the  worst,  doctor,  when  you  know  that  at  this  moment 
we  are  ignorant  where  Horace  may  be ;  or,  indeed,  whether  he  is  alive  or 
dead.  Something  in  these  letters  has  grieved  him  up  to  that  point  when 
he  could  no  longi-r  control  himself.  He  has  often  told  me— and  it  is  even 
now  my  pride  and  joy  to  know — that  no  ear^lily  sorrow  touched  him  which 
he  did  not  confide  to  me.  You  will  read  these  letters  "  (she  placed  them 
in  my  hand) :  **  you  will  judge  bow  little  he  is  to  blame  for  what  they 
record  ;  and  you  will  see  in  all  this  another  proof  that  nothing  has  power 
to  overthrow  his  strength  of  mind  except  anxiety  of  the  heart,  or  grief 
unkindness  from  those  he  loves." 

I  hurriedly  lu^t^^r^d  their  contents.  His  sister  was  dead  !  In 
were  the  certificated  reports  of  the  foreign  authorities.  Miss  Sultoun  had, 
in  a  fit  of  somnambidLsm,  precipitated  herself  from  a  window,  died,  and 
was  buried ;  that  was  the  substance  of  the  intelligence.  Alas  !  somnam- 
bulifim  or  delirium— who  could  tell?  The  other  was  a  letter  stamped 
witli  about  fifty  post-marks.  It  had  apparently,  through  Rome  ignorance 
in  tlie  writer  of  the  proper  address,  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  It  was 
dated  ^vq  weeks  prior  to  the  unhappy  event ;  in  it  Mdlle.  Justine  sent  in 
her  resignation ;  **  finding,"  she  said,  **  that  her  young  lady  no  longer 
required  her  scn'ices,** 

^*When  did  Horace  leave  the  house?  "  I  inquired. 

**  He  receiYed  this  letter  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  appeared  stunned 
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ratHer  ttan  agitated  by  the  news  ;  tlien  he  swallowed  a  qimntity  of  wine, 
and  I  fear  spirits  likewise,  and  lay  down  on  his  bed,  feverish  and  resiles.'*. 
I  lay  by  his  side,  and  as  Le  seemed  to  become  more  trancfuil,  I  slept. 
When  I  awoke  he  w^ia  no  longer  by  me.  We  sent  messengers  in  all  direc- 
lions,  and  traced  him  down  to  the  shore.  Early  thia  morning  I  myaeh* 
found  Ilia  clothes;  they  were  thrown  off  in  disorder,  and  soaked  in  dew, 
as  if  they  had  been  there  many  hours," 

She  was  deadly  pale  aa  die  said  this,  and  the  tears  rained  down  her 
face ;  there  was  no  Iremblingj  no  loud  cry,  but  a  grief  pure  and  noble,  and 
yet  cliastened  and  resigned, 

**  Dear  ilrs.  Saltoim,^'  I  said,  ^*  I  would  not  for  worlds  deceive  you, 
but  my  impression  is  that  Horace  is  not  last  to  us  :  first  remember  that 
he  was  a  bold,  and  steady,  and  powerful  swimmer  j  secondly,  if,  aa  I 
imagine,  a  brief  deliiium  has  seized  him,  strong  physical  exertion  may 
prove  most  iiseful  to  him.  It  would  be  about  four  o^clock  yesterday  after- 
noon that  he  IcR;  you  :  no  very  great  time  has  elapsed/' 

That  day  the  counti-y  round  was  again  scoured  by  men  and  horses,  and 
tJie  sea- shore  carefully  searched.  I  superintended  the  latter  in  person* 
The  coast  was  very  wild  and  picturesque  at  this  point,  forming  a  vast 
amphitheatre  of  crags  and  precipices,  intersected  in  one  place  by  a  deep 
gully,  and  again  farther  up  by  a  torn  and  rent  ravine,  paitially  clotl^d 
with  verdure  in  the  cleft ;  a  few  pine-trees  and  dwarfed  oaks  sprang  out 
of  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  whose  bent  and  twisted  branches  teatiiied  to 
many  a  long  year  of  exposure  to  the  drifting  spray,  and  of  struggle  with 
the  wnnd  and  tempest.  Several  subterranean  passages  ran  deep  into  the 
cliff,  terminatuig  in  some  fine  caverns,  formerly  the  resort  of  smugglers 
on  this  coast*  No  trace  of  the  fugitive  could  I  diicover  j  but,  knowing 
well  the  passionate  attachment  of  Horace  for  the  sea,  I  suspected  strongly 
that  he  was  concealed  in  some  of  tliese  caves,  and  would  probably  prowl 
out  as  soon  as  he  thought  dai'kness  would  secure  him  from  pursuit. 

The  bay  was  rather  a  large  one,  running  deep  inland,  and  the  coast  to 
the  iefl  extended  so  far  out  sls^  to  appear  almost  opposite.  A  broad  tongue 
of  black  purple  lay  on  the  water's  edge,  and  above  it  towered  the  snow- 
capped mountain  of  — — -,  at  that  instant  warmed  into  rose  colour  by  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  As  if  to  mimic  tliis  there  ran  out  from  the  shore 
in  a  planting  direction,  for  above  half  a  mile,  a  chain  of  rough  rocks, 
which,  being  partially  luider  water  at  high  tide,  were  mostly  covered  with 
black  seaweed.  From  the  extreme  point  it  was  a  quarter  of  n  mile  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  main  land,  and  between  it  and  this  natural  break- 
water the  seA  was  in  general  as  placid  as  a  lake,  but  of  very  considerable 
depth.  When  I  had  fully  mastered  tlie  chief  points  hereabouts,  I  returned 
to  the  house  to  give  Margaret  such  scanty  hope  as  was  in  my  power.  I 
insisted  on  her  swallowing  a  sedative,  and  advised  her  to  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  sleep  if  posaible. 

About  eleven  at  uight,  I  again  took  the  path  to  the  shore,  and  loitered 

t-*  >ut  for  upwards  of  an  hour  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  that  I 
iiiU,  uu—HQ.  16,  "It, 
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wQgbt  hr;  I  tli«o  todc  up  my  posltlou  in  the  rootxth  cif  cme  of  ilie  < 
wHidh  Gomman<]cd  s  full  iriew  of  the  bay.  Fur  half  an  boor  ( 
ecxuiQacd  my  vigil  wilUout  ui/  rosiilt,  I  ^tmll^  oat  a&tl  pcjc3etf«d 
evjdeot  aigni  of  a  chaoge  of  weather,  bat  feeling  rdnetsant  to  retisnn  10 
thai  tmhappgr  ^y  withoat  tidiBg^  of  ber  huBbaiid,  I  agam  w^it 
tlidfer* 

GrmduAl!/  the  etillnera  grew  otninoiulj  btubed,  aod  lor  a  qv 
•a  honr  nutbing  was  beard  but  tbe  moan  of  tbe  stiUeD  ware  as  i(  1 
(m  tlie  »auds.  Another  inatant  atid  the  winds  were  looaed  witli 
fary ;  down  came  tbe  titorm-king  from  bis  tbroae,  down  diore  th& 
Riiiit,  down  drove  the  torrent,  and  tbe  graj  sea  was  a  shemt  id  §omML, 
pi(ic*tn*ea  ahead  looked  like  x&ol&ted  fragments  of  darkneaa,  aoil  tlie  gaailed 
iMika  crtukcd  and  strained  to  bold  their  own.  Tbe  war  of  tbe  elaBMnli 
continued  with  fury  fc^r  upwarda  of  an  hour.  I  fancied  I  beard  a  voioi^ 
or  voic«%  and  iudeed  felt  so  pcrsnadHi  of  it  that  I  ventttred  ibrtli  once; 
but  the  rain  blinded  me :  tbe  air  was  thick  with  E^pray^  and  the  roar  of 
the  tea,  which  waa  perfectly  iniriaible  to  me,  made  all  eLie  inaudible,  so 
I  waa  glad  to  return. 

Alinoat  as  abruptly  as  the  storm  b^aoi  it  ceased ;  leavings  bowererp  a 
dense  white  fog^  which  moved  capriciouidy,  sometimes  allowing  tbe  breakcn 
to  be  vimhh',  aiid  the  next  minute  gathering  over  tbe  sea  and  clearii^ 
away  to  the  cliffs.  At  length,  it  liovered  in  a  heavy  mass  over  earth  and 
water,  while  the  sky  waa  no  longer  hidden,  and  I  cotild  see  tbe  moon 
attempting  to  emerge  frorn  a  coil  of  rain-laden  clouds.  Suddenly  as  I 
iiood  lit  raining  my  eyes  into  darkness,  the  mist,  by  some  undercurrent 
of  air  I  imagine,  waa  rallied  as  though  by  mechanism,  and  for  a  bri«£ 
minute  I  saw  the  ocean,  the  bay,  and  the  jutting-out  reef  of  rocka.  Bnt 
luiyf  more  than  this:  my  eyes  beheld  difetinctly  at  the  extremity  of  the 
reef,  loudied  as  it  was  by  the  moonlight,  a  human  figure  pacing  rapidly 
to  iiJuJ  fro.  Then  by  a  vi^xalious  caprice  tbe  current  of  air  changed,  the 
mist  fell  like  a  white  pall,  and  I  saw  no  more;  but  that  was  enough. 
Scrambling  out,  I  made  my  way  as  rapidly  as  possible  ahjng  the  rough 
abingle,  to  gain  if  I  could  the  command  of  the  point  in  question. 

The  rocks  were  of  great  size,  curioualy  mixsiied  together  in  grotesque 
position  and  outline,  and  being  very  slippery^  and  full  of  deep  fiasures 
containing  water,  it  was  no  ea«y  work  to  make  satisfactory  progress  aloDg 
them  in  that  uncertain  light  j  so  that  when  I  had  aceompliahed  a  quarter  tif 
a  mile  I  was  bathed  in  perHpiration,  and  almost  disposed  to  think  that  my 
eyes  hatl  deceived  me,  and  that  I  was  on  a  fruitless  and  fonlhardy  eiTund* 
Still  I  continued  onward,  and  tJie  chain  grew  more  narrow;  but  though 
tbe  Bfa  waa  cjdra,  1  could  bear  nothing  but  tbe  gurgle  of  its  deep  inky 
waters  against  the  base.  The  fog  cleared  in  a  circle  roimd  me  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, the  moon  shone  forth  from  a  lake  of  deep  blue  sky  surroimded 
by  an  almost  transparent  halo  of  ilticcy  silver  clouds,  while  now  and  then 
the  chfFs  to  my  right,  whitened  by  her  beams,  stood  out  in  strong  relief 
and  the  sands  lay  beneath  in  a  deep  shadow  of  tmbroken  gloomi 
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I  could  now  discern  clearly  a  figure :  it  was,  tBen,  no  spectre  of  my 
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fancy  ^  and  1  telt  equally  convmcea  ttiat  it  was  Horace^  and  none  otlier: 
for  who  but  a  man  distraught  would  be  in  siicli  a  yhce  at  pucli  an  hour  ? 
I  i*e8olved  to  proceed  very  cautiously,  since  the  fog  behind  me  was  bo 
whitened  as  almost  to  point  me  out ;  and  if  I  could  see  him  so  plainly, 
there  was  no  reaaon  why  he  should  not  perceive  me.  I  approached  near 
enough  to  hear  some  one  shoutings  muttering',  and  langhing.  Whenever 
the  figure  fivcml  in  my  direction,  I  crouched  behind  the  large  rocks  which 
were  nearest  to  me,  tlien  made  another  epring,  and  again  concealed  myself. 
At  last  I  stootl  within  half  a  dozen  yards, 

I  had  not  deceived  mysell*;  it  was  indeed  Horace  Saltoun.  He  was 
entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  chaiJet  of  black  seaweed  on  hia 
head,  and  a  twisted  rope  made  out  of  the  root  part  of  the  same  material, 
coiled  roimd  his  neck,  waiat,  and  loina^  and  terminating  in  a  fantastic  knot 
wliieh  fijU  to  his  knee ,  his  feet  were  cut  and  Btainedj  and  a  thin  streak  of 
blood  waa  visible  fiom  a  cut  on  his  forehead,  from  which  it  trickled  alowly 
down  his  face.  He  was  Bhont3n«^j  blaspheming,  and  gesticidating,  aud 
tearing  the  seaweed  liolently  flom  the  rocks,  and  hui'ling  it  by  great 
handfuls  into  the  sea. 

I  stood  hidden  from  his  sight  for  a  few  moments,  to  regain  my  breath 
and  consider  what  was  my  best  course  of  action.  To  return  for  assistance 
would  ob\iously  be  to  lose  the  result  of  my  labotir ;  yet  it  was  haixUy 
probable  that  in  his  present  excited  state  he  would  con^^ent  to  accompany 
me  of  his  own  wilL  I  was  not  near  enough  to  spring  upon  him,  and  even 
if  I  could,  holding  a  naked  man  by  force  is  slippery  work,  and  I  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  seaweed  rojic; 
there  only  remained  a  hand -to-hand  struggle,  the  most  likely  termination 
of  which  seemed  to  be  that  we  j^hould  both  roll  off  into  the  sea.  In  this 
dilemma  I  resolved  to  try  the  efibct  of  suddenly  announcing  my  presence. 
His  present  condition  was  not  a  surprise  to  ine :  I  had  long  expected  that 
his  increasing  excesses  in  stimulants  would  bring  on  a  maniacal  attjtck ; 
and  I  was  aware  that  in  that  condition  every  tiling  ujay  be  ho|>ed  for,  as 
far  as  management  goes,  by  taking  advanUige  of  a  timely  diversion  of 
attention.  So  I  walkcHl  boldly  fonvard,  and  said  as  caludy  as  I  could ^ — 
**  It  is  veiy  cold  work  out  here,  Horace." 

He  staggered  back  as  if  I  had  struck  him,  and  then  conlionted  me, 
ilmding  his  eyes  with  both  his  hands, 

**  What,  you've  come,  have  you  ?  **  he  said,  slowly, 

**  Yes,**  I  replied,  *'  and  I  want  to  help  you  in  what  you  are  about,** 
and  I  made  a  few  steps  forwards. 

**Then  stand  back,"  he  yelled  out,  at  the  very  top  of  hia  voice. 
"Stand  backt  or  HI  twist  your  neck  as  soon  as  I  get  hold  of  you." 

**  Huiace,"  I  caDed  out,  in  slow  distinct  tones,  "come  home  ^  your 
wife  is  ill — very  ill,  and  wants  you.*' 

**  My  wife  ill  ?  '*  he  repeated  after  me  :  **  Mas^ret  ill  ?  '*  and  he  beat 
forward^  and  peered  curiously  at  iDe« 
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I  ktpt  my  eye  fixed  on  his,  endeaTOtiring  to  riret  Ha  attcntioQ^  i 
advanced  close  to  bim.  He  stood  perfectly  still*  I  touched  him;  he  ( 
tiaued  motionlesft,  and  a  hard  ainister  smile  stole  over  his  face :  my  hand 
even  glided  up  Ills  a'^m ;  but  as  soon  as  it  reached  his  shoiilder,  he  burst 
into  a  loud,  shrill,  derisive  laugh,  made  one  bound  backwards  ofF  the  rwf, 
and  the  sea  closed  silently  over  him.  I  leaned  otct  the  edge,  kecpJiig 
my  eye  on  the  spot  where  he  disappeared ;  he  rose  to  sight  again  nearly 
ill  the  same  place :  and  never,  as  long  as  I  live,  can  I  forget  that  siDgul&r 
fecene.  The  white  mist  formed  a  clear  ring  of  whiiih  we  were  the  centre, 
the  moon  shone  pale  and  cold  on  the  murky  waters,  while  each  ripple 
maile  by  the  plunge  bore  a  silver  sparkle  on  its  tiny  crest.  In  the 
luid.^t  of  these  circling  eddies,  gleaming  ghastly  in  the  moonlight,  the 
fl ripping  hair  swathed  l>uck  from  the  forehead^  iioated  this  white  humaa 
iht'C  with  a  stnuigely  malign  expression  in  the  eyes.  Even  now  I  feel  cold 
^vhen  I  think  of  that  moment :  my  bkod  curdled  round  my  heart  a/«  I 
watched  him.  He  smiled — or  seemed  to  smile,  and  then,  rounding  the 
point,  disappeared;  striking  olf,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  a  slanting 
direction,  towaids  the  shore  rather  than  otlierwise* 

A  good  deal  cast  down  by  my  ill -success,  I  began  to  retrace  my 
steps.  I  had  tried  the  boasted  power  of  the  human  eye,  and  it  had 
signally  failed  me.  Perhaps  it  might  be  in  some  measure  due  to  my 
long  familiarity  on  equal  tenns  with  Horace  j  for,  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, former  personal  intimacy  often  militates  against  a  physician's  iu- 
fltience*  Before  I  fairly  quitted  these  unlucky  rocks  my  foot  slipped,  ancl 
I  managed  to  sprain  my  ankle  severely  ;  not  enough  to  bring  me  to  a 
KtandBiill,  but  sufficiently  so  to  impede  mateiially  the  rapidity  of  my 
progress.  Leaving  myself  in  this  untoward  condition,  I  will  relate  what 
occttiTed  meanwhile  at  the  house. 

Margaret  had,  according  to  my  recommendation,  swallowed  the  sedA- 
tive,  midie^sed,  and  retired  to  bed ;  where,  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
wretchedness,  she  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep.  The  bedroom  in  questioo, 
the  one  usually  occup>ied  by  herself  and  htr  husband,  was  on  the  ground- 
floor,  at  the  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  and  looked  out  on  a  small  plot 
cf  grass  and  a  thickly -tangled  Bhrubbcry. 

About  five  o'clock  that  morning,  when  dawn  was  breaking,  she  awoke 
with  the  feeling  of  something  cold  being  pressed  tightly  on  her  throat. 
She  opened  hei*  eyes,  starting  up  mechanically  from  her  pillow,  and  saw 
what  might  well  have  tried  the  nerves  of  the  strongest  man.  Thei-e  wsa 
poor  Horace  sitting  calmly  by  her  bedside,  periectly  naked,  his  seaweed 
chuplet  still  on  his  head,  and  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  making 
conspicuously  visible  her  own  initials  and  the  cross  and  anchor  in 
pale  blue,  which  ho  had  so  carefully  punctured  on  himself  in  the  days 
that  were  passed  away.  But  in  his  hands  he  held  the  two  ends  of  the 
coil  of  black  seaweed  stalk,  which  he  had  twisted  tightly  round  her 
neck ;  and  it  was  the  pressure  of  this  deadly  ligature  upon  her  throat  that 
roused  her  from  elcep.      Owing  to  her  imtinctivc  sclf-poescsaioD,  aoJ 
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her  won(3crfully  calm  nature,  aideJ,  pcrbapSj  in  some  measure  hy  the 
efTecta  of  the  opiate,  slie  neilLer  started  nor  screamed  when  slie  dis- 
covered her  peril,  but  at  once  addressed  Lim  cbeerfully,  and  tried  to 
Knk  one  of  Jiis  hands  in  hera ;  yet  he  still  retained  liis  liokl  on  the  coil,  so 
that  she  knew  fehe  waa  lielple?\s.  She  told  me  afterwards  how  diificult  it 
wa3  for  lier  to  withstand  the  inclinatron  to  put  her  fingers  to  her  neck 
and  endeavour  to  rid  herself  of  the  ghastly  necklace.  But  she  did 
refrain. 

^^Yes,  it  is  I,  Margaret,  love,"  Le  answered^  dreamily.  **  I  have 
come  to  enable  you  to  die.  It  is  nece.'ssary,"  lie  continued,  with  frightkd 
calmneaa,  "  that  you  should  be  strangled.  Fve  been  a  long  time  pre- 
paring this  rope,  and  it  is  now  thoroughly  charmed.** 

She  shiveted  a  little. 

"  It  is  cold— is  it  not  ?  "  he  said ;  **  but  that  will  not  signify  in  the 
end.  It  seems  almost  a  pity — docs  it  not  ?  '*  and  he  touched  her  full 
and  finely -moulded  throat  doubtfully  with  his  fingers.  "  Don't  be  afraid, 
love,"  he  added,  almost  tenderly,  and  proceeded  to  tighten  the  coil. 

She  made  a  desperate  effort,  **  You  know,  Horace,  I  can  have  no 
objection,  but  I  must  have  luy  hair  properly  dressed:  you  must  dress 
it  for  me.     You  used  to  think  my  hair  bcautifiil,  you  know." 

He  seemed  pti2zled  for  a  moment.  *'  la  it  absolutely  needful  ?  "  he 
inquired,  sternly, 

"I  am  sure  it  is,"  ehe  replied,  with  a  vague  idea  that  it  would  be 
better  to  assign  some  reason,  however  absurd ;  **  the  corpse  would  other- 
wise look  unseemly." 

"  Yerj  well,"  he  answered,  gravely.  He  then  assisted  her  out  of  bed, 
still  keeping  tiic  detestable  coil  in  his  fingers. 

She  placed  lier.^elf  before  the  glass,  biting  her  lips  to  bring  batk 
the  Cfdour  which  had  llcd^  and  trying  to  smile;  then  letting  down  lier 
long  hair,  she  handed  hhn  the  brushes.  lie  took  them,  and  began  his 
t^isk  with  the  greatest  gi^ntJeneas,  and  to  her  ine.xpressible  relief,  she  felt 
the  coil  relax  as  tlio  two  ends  fell  down  on  the  Jloor;  though,  of  courj^e, 
it  w*as  still  round  her  throat.  Those  moments  seemed  hours,  and  her 
agitation  and  suspense  were  fast  growing  intolerable.  Meanwhile,  poor 
]wi\y,  she  praised  his  dexterity,  which  seemed  to  please  him  excessively, 
and  stimulat(L"d  him  to  new  endeavours.  He  began  to  perform  the  most 
extravagant  manojuvres,  brushing  her  huir  quite  up,  and  htfing  it  ftdl  in 
a  mass  over  her  shoulders,  then  twisting  iC  round  his  own  neck,  and 
laying  it  over  his  face:  all  this  with  immoveable  gravity. 

It  was  precisely  at  this  juncture  that  I  arrived  from  the  i^hi-re. 
Under  the  idea  that  the  shortest  path  was  by  the  shrubbery,  I  pushed 
jiiy  way  through  the  tangled  branches,  and,  standing  on  the  lawn,  I  recun- 
noitrcd  the  house.  I  was  naturally  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Sal  toxin  visible 
at  that  hour  from  the  bedroom  window;  it  was  low  enough  for  me  to 
Imve  a  view  of  part  of  llie  latcrior  of  the  room  ;  and  I  saw  that  she  was 
Bitting  before  her  mirror,  her  face  turned  towards  the  window.     She  was 
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excc8fiivel7  pale,  and  had  a  Etrange  forced  smile*  Tbough  she  cauglit  mj 
eye,  fihe  neither  moved  nor  made  the  slightest  sign  of  recogniticm,  but 
continued  to  gaze  with  such  a  etei-n,  etoUd,  fixed  expression,  that  I  was 
moved  with  a  nameless  dread.  I  stepped  back  and  lacked  again ;  je^ 
BO  it  was  1  I  saw  plainly  her  mad  husband  standing  behind  her :  I  could 
see  hiA  head  still  crowned,  and  his  naked  shoulders.  Though  I  was 
aware  of  the  critical  nature  of  her  peril,  I  knew  there  was  danger, 
crouching  down  out  of  sight,  1  made  my  way  instantly  into  the  house. 
I  encountered  his  own  servant,  a  man  much  attached  to  his  master  ;  Le 
inquired  eagerly  if  I  had  tidings  of  him. 

"  Take  ofl*  your  shoes,**  1  said,  instantly,  **  and  follow  mc ;  yoiir 
master  is  in  the  house,** 

I  paused  outside  the  bedroom  door  and  listened,  I  could  hear  nolhir*g 
excepting  the  rustling  of  ilie  bruslics  in  the  hair,  and  an  odd  low  chuckling 
laugh.  I  then  tried  the  handle  of  the  dtx*r  aa  noiselefisly  as  possible: 
good ;  it  was  not  bolted  or  locked  inside,  as  I  had  fe«u^  to  find.  I  instantly 
tlircw  it  wide  open.  Horace  faced  me,  and  with  a  terrible  yell  sprang 
upon  me  like  a  wild  beast.  Poor  fellow  1  assietanoe  was  at  hand,  and  he 
was  quickly  overpowered.  When  I  turned  to  sedc  Margaret,  she  had 
fainted. 

That  house  still  remains  tenanted,  but  half  of  it  is  closed ;  and  the 
brilliant  lectureri  Horace  Saltoun,  is  heard  of  no  more.  In  one  range  of 
apartments  you  may  see  a  fantastically  attired,  restless  being,  talking 
perpetually  and  incoherently.  His  smile  is  unmeaning,  his  restlessness 
inccasaiit,  his  actions  are  aimlcbs.  In  dosQ  attendance  on  him  hi  his 
servant;  bufc  ever  haunting  his  steps,  clad  in  the  plainest  garb,  perform* 
ing  almost  menial  olTicea  for  that  poor,  broken-down  wreck  who  is  still 
her  husband,  bb*  noble-minded  wile  continues  her  cheerless  to»k:  and 
no  one  has  the  same  Inflnence  over  him  which  she  possesses.  Her  cheeks 
are  a  little  hollow  and  worn,  there  is  a  look  of  pain  on  her  brow,  and 
there  are  dark  violet  ringi*  beneath  eyes  that  are  still  pure  and  luati^ousj 
but  the  same  serene  benevolence,  the  same  tender,  geniid  aniUe  is  ever 
there.  She  liiitens  to  all  hia  long  disaertiitions  without  point  or  sequence, 
in  which  scraps  of  anatomy  are  curiously  mingled  with  exordiums  on  the 
necessity  of  her  duty,  and  obedience,  and  gratitude  to  him ;  for  he  who 
issed  to  be  the  most  humble*minded  and  unselHsh  of  men  is  changed  as 
mnch  morally  aa  intellectually  j  and  hia  arrogant  and  patroniiing  manner 
towards  her  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  very,  yctj  sad.  Time 
to  that  blinded  eye  seems  to  stay  his  scythe.  Poor  Horace  lives  only  in 
the  present :  he  can  neither  remember  the  past,  nor  apprehend  for  the 
future.  Sometimes  he  will  make  a  brilliant  metaphor,  or  begin  to  quote 
a  fragment  of  some  fine  passage,  but  invariably  relapses  into  vapid  non- 
sense before  he  can  finish  it :  the  lighlning  flash  only  serves  to  reveal  still 
more  ^le  blackness  of  the  ruin. 
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The  disregai"d  of  lawyers  for  truth  and  jiistioe  bag  be<*n  for  many  genera- 
tiooB  a  fitandmg  topic  for  siitire.  Th«  commou  view  of  ihe  subject  la 
expressed  by  Soutbty,  with  his  ustuil  neatness^  in  ihe  addrebs  to  Bishop 
Badlj  wliicli  Ije  put3  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil : — 

"  The  Hw  thy  cVling^  on^ht  to  have  hecTi, 
With  thy  wit  so  rau\y  and  tongue  so  free, 
To  prove  by  reason,  iu  nm^ion's  despite, 
Thai  riglii  is  wrong,  und  wrong  U  Hght, 
And  vvhito  i5  bluek,  and  hlatik  is  whit*J-^ 
What  a  loss  I  huvc  had  in  Uicc.*' 

Br,  Arnold  seems  to  have  looked  upon  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
aa  of  necessity  immoraL  In  the  Ilisionj  of  Uome^  he  speaks  of  **  the 
Btudy  of  law,  which  is  as  wholeaorae  to  the  human  mind  as  the  practice 
of  it  is  often  injurious;"  and  in  one  of  his  published  letters  to  Sir  J. 
Coleridge,  he  speaks  of  his  "  abhorrence  of  the  profession  of  advocacy," 
and  aska  whether  there  is  no  way  by  which  a  man  can  hope  to  reach  the 
position  of  a  judge  without  exposing  himself  to  the  injurious  influences  of 
the  bar.  It  is,  perhaps,  however,  amongst  the  hghter  class  of  writers 
that  lawyers  of  all  sort%  and  more  particularly  barristers,  are  moat  hardly 
dealt  with.  There  is  a  piquancy  in  the  contrast  which  is  alleged  to  exist 
between  the  solemnity  of  the  function  which  they  claim  to  discharge — the 
administration  of  justice — and  the  disregard  which  their  conduct  is  said 
to  display  for  everything  but  the  interest  of  their  chents,  which  is  irri- 
aistibly  tempting  to  those  who  are  bound  to  make  a  point  of  some  sort  or 
other,  whatever  may  he  the  subject  on  which  they  write.  There  is, 
also,  considerable  Mtisfuction  in  taking  vengeance  upon  men  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession,  often  pain  and  humiliate  others.  To  repre- 
sent lawyers  in  a  newspaper  article,  or  in  a  novel,  in  an  odious  or 
ludicrous  light,  is  often  as  pleasant  to  the  author  as  it  is  to  a  junior  boy 
to  get  a  chance  of  throwiiJg  a  stone  with  impunity  at  one  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  school.  The  world  at  large  is  always  ready  to  enjoy  the  «pectacIo 
of  desolators  desolate  and  victors,  or erthrown. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  guided  in  forming  their  opiniona  by 
their  judgmeatj  rather  than  their  sympathies,  will  be  slow  to  condemn 
any  established  and  recognized  profession  as  immoral ;  for  they  will  feci 
that  to  do  so  la  to  condeiiin  the  general  constitution  of  society^  as  it  forms 
a  connected  whole,  the  different  members  of  which  are  closely  connected 
with  each  other.  Advocacy  haa  been  a  recognized  profewion  in  all 
iocieties,  except  the  most  barbarous  aad  despotic,  and  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  that  it  haa  reodered  spleudid  services  to  every  natioa  iu  which  it 
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liaa  exist  I!  J.  In  our  own  time  and  conntiy  there  is  peculiar  evidence  of 
its  value.  Whatever  may  he  said  of  the  bar,  no  one  ever  speaks  of  the 
bench  in  terms  of  indignation  or  contempt.  To  describe  the  judges, 
either  of  the  superior  or  of  the  inferior  courts,  as  corrupt^  inhuman,  and 
indifferent  to  tnith  and  justice,  would  bo  a  pointless  absurdity  ;  yet  they 
are  no  more  thnn  successful  barristers  who,  if  the  common  theory  of  the 
bar  is  true,  must  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
tlic  very  qualities,  for  the  opposite  of  which  they  are  remarkable.  Can 
any  one  listen  for  a  few  days  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  West- 
minster ITall,  and  honeBtly  say  that  the  impression  left  on  his  nnnd  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  presiding  judges,  is  that  the  most  active  years  of 
their  livea  have  been  passed  in  a  courae  of  systematic  and  elabomte 
lying? 

The  contrast  between  the  concluPion  pointed  to  by  these^  and  othir 
obvious  considerationa  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  popular  view  of  the  case 
just  described,  is  remarkable  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
what  is  the  relation  between  advocacy  and  morality,  and  whether  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate  is  reaDy  one  which  cannot  be  pursued  0UOC49e8fuily 
without  disregarding  the  claims  of  honour  and  conscience. 

The  leading  principle  by  which  the  whole  subject  is  governed  l^,  tliai 
the  profession  of  advocacy  is  an  essential  part  of  the  general  gystem  of  the 
administration  of  law.  The  principle  itself  is  ftrnjiliar,  perhaps  even  tritei 
hut  its  practical  application  is  generally  unperceivcd ;  fur  though  both  Uie 
words  and  the  thoughts  for  which  they  stand  are  commonplace  enough^  few 
persons  set  themselves  seriously  to  consider  what  law  is,  and  what  is 
implied  in  its  administi'ation.  A  clear  view  on  each  of  these  pointa  ij, 
however,  essential  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  understand  the  moral  qtitfi- 
tions  connected  with  atlvocacy.  First,  then,  What  is  law  ?  It  i 
supposed  that  if  a  contra^jt  can  be  dra^vn  out  between  law  and  jti-' 
18,419  it  were,  refuted  and  ejtposed;  but  such  contrasts  may  be  true,  imd 
may  yet  prove  little  or  nothing.  Law  is  a  collection  of  rides,  or,  more 
properly,  of  commands,  prescribing  the  application  of  certain  principles  to 
I>artieiilar  classes  of  circumstances^  with  int3i*xible  ngicHty  and  precision. 
Justice  may  bo  described,  with  some  approach  to  correctness,  as  the  septi* 
ment  on  which  law  is  founded,  but^  like  thr*  curve  and  the  aspnptote,  lht*y 
never  coincide,  however  nearly  they  may  '       ^    .    .. 

ever  yet  devised  which  entirely  saii5fi(.^d  i 

case  to  which  it  was  applied*  Ko  lawg  are  more  general,  wad  few  apprar 
more  obvious,  than  tliosi!  which  punish  crimes  and  enforce  contracU, 
Yet  diilinitions  of  contrscts  and  of  crimes  are  cttaential  to  such  laws,  and, 

Uic 

ttever  occurred  to  tliosc  who  framed  them,  and  whidi,  if  they  could  t^r 

settled  on  their  own  groundi^,  and  without  ^gt  "  '   '  '  ] 

unqutaationably  be  determined  in  a  manner  t* 

which  the  law  determines  them:  yet  this  deed  not  catMktmi  the  kw.   Man 
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actions  involving  tlie  guilt  of  Ligli  treiUK>n  are  almost  bniversallj  looked 
upon  as  virtuous,  some  even  as  Beroic.  Yet  no  sane  man  would  wish  to 
see  the  law  of  treason  relaxed.  The  fcrfiiiture  of  a  beneficial  lease  by 
some  trifling  neglect,  which  could  be  easily  compensated  by  damages^ 
appears^  and  in  one  sense  is,  grossly  unjust ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
restrain  people  by  law  from  making  leases  upon  what  terms  they  please, 
and  it  would  be  monstrous  not  to  hold  ihcm  to  those  terms  when  they 
were  once  made. 

It  is,  perlmpsj  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  a  natural  and  Inevitable 
opposition  between  a  delinition  and  the  Bentiment  on  which  it  rests. 
The  Bentiment  which  condemns  dishonesty  is  as  clear  and  strong  as 
any  sentiment  can  he.  But  how  far  i«  it  satiaiiied  by  tlie  defmilion  of 
thell  ?  The  sentiment  condemns  the  intention  even  more  decisively  than 
the  act.  It  disapproves  of  indirect  and  virtual  theft  more  strongly  tlian 
of  that  which  is  simple  and  comparatively  open  ;  it  mukes  no  distinction 
whatever  between  the  attempt  to  commit  the  crime  and  its  actual  accom- 
plisliment  ;  but  when  a  delinition  of  thefl  is  required,  all  these  thinga 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  terma  must  be  employed  which  cannot 
by  any  skill  he  so  construed  as  to  describe  any  acts  whatever  except 
those  which  the  legislator  Is  prepared  to  punish.  IlencCi  terms  must  be 
chosen  whicli  do  not  describe,  and  therefore  leave  im punished,  many  acta 
morally  indistinguishable  from  those  which  are  puniahed.  It  is  not  tlieft; 
to  determine  to  steal  a  purse,  nor  to  follow  the  man  who  carries  it  for  the 
purpose  of  stealing  it,  nor  to  stretch  out  the  hand  fur  the  purpo^^e  of 
taking  it,  nor  even  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  same  intention.  The  defini- 
tion is  not  satisfied  till  the  purse  is  actually  removed  from  its  place  ;  but 
as  soon  as  that  is  done  the  crime  is  complete,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  temptation^  however  rapidly  repentance,  and  even  confeission  and 
rcftitution,  may  follow.  The  servant  who  sees  a  halfpenny  lying  jihouf, 
takes  it  into  her  hand  with  the  intention  of  stealing,  and  immediately 
changes  her  mind  and  puts  it  back,  is  a  thief.  A  professional  criminal, 
who  has  planned  a  robbery  for  weeks  together,  who  has  gone  out  with 
the  fuU  intention  of  committing  it,  and  who  runs  away  nt  the  last  moment 
because  he  sees  a  policeman  coming,  has  committed  no  crime  at  all;  but 
this  injustice,  if  it  is  so  to  be  called,  is  inevitable.  Laws  must  be  general 
in  their  terms;  and  in  order  to  punish  the  professional  criminal  and 
exonerate  I  he  servant-girl,  it  would  be  necessiiry  to  attach  penalties  to 
states  of  mind  instead  of  overt  acts;  and  this  would,  in  practice,  be  an 
insupportable  tyranny.  Hence,  a  thousand  cases  like  these  would  not 
prove  that  the  definition  which  produces  them  is  a  wiT»ng  one.  They 
merely  show  the  opposition  which  always  docs  and  must  exist  between 
law  and  the  sentiment  of  joHtice  on  which  law  is  founded,  and  illustrate 
the  principle  that  a  ceitain  harshnea'*,  Bternness,  and  disregard  of 
individual  cases  of  hardship  are  inseparable  from  the  very  existcucc 
of  law. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  moral 
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cTi^racUr  of  tlid  profesfiloii  of  advocacy  is,  that  die  advocate  is  adminl»- 
teiiog  1a w  and  not  attempting  to  eatia^  the  sentiment  of  justice^  and  b 
fliUB  engaged  in  a  taak  wliicb  Ls  radically  difierent  from  tbat  which 
dcTolTca  upon  persons  placed  in  positions  in  private  lift!  apparently 
analogoUB  to  bis  own.  The  miuiter  of  a  house,  in  managing  the  affaira 
of  hia  family,  a  person  called  in  to  advise  upon  the  conduct  which  honoor 
and  conscience  require  under  difficult  circumstances — a  man  of  business 
consulted  as  to  the  course  which  a  tradesman  in  difficulties  ought  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  bis  creditors,  are  all  called  upon  in 
a  sense  to  admitiister  justice,  but  they  are  not  called  upon  to  administer 
law,  for  no  one  of  them  has  to  deal,  as  is  the  case  with  judges  and  advo* 
cates,  with  precise  rules  and  inflexible  definitions. 

Such  being  the  general  nature  of  law,  what  is  the  character  of  its 
adminiatration  ?  It  may,  probably,  be  asserted  with  as  much  confidence 
as  such  broad  proportions  ever  deserve,  that  the  degree  of  liberty  which 
a  nation  enjoys  may  be  tested  by  the  degree  in  wliicli  the  task  of  setting 
the  law  in  motion  is  left  to  private  persons.  In  our  own  country  this 
practice  prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  all  cases  civil  and  criminaL 
Judges,  barristers,  and  attorneys,  are  inactive,  unless  ihey  are  set  in 
motion  by  private  litigants  who  demand  the  application  of  the  law  to 
particular  cafes  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some  pergonal  object.  A  man 
wifjbes  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  contract,  to  receive  compensation  for  a 
wrong,  to  get  a  criminal  punished,  and  he  applies  to  the  judge  appointed 
for  that  purpose  to  put  the  law  in  force.  It  is  ohWoiialy  necessary  that 
the  judge  slioiild  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  and  hence  comes  the  ueceadty 
for  professional  advocates. 

This  arrangement  is  so  familiar  tliat  there  is  some  danger  of  over- 
looking the  fact  that  it  is  only  one  of  several  modes  by  which  the  object 
of  administering  the  law  might  be  attained,  each  of  wliich  would  require 
a  corresponding  theory  of  the  duties  of  an  ad¥ocate.  For  example, 
criminal  justice  might  be,  and  in  moat  countries  actually  is,  regarded  as 
a  public,  rather  than  a  private  matter.  Instead  of  leaving  private  prose* 
cutors  to  detect  and  punish  criminals,  and  accused  persons  to  defend 
themselves  to  tlie  best  of  their  power,  public  officers  might  be  appointed 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  whole  truth  on  both  sides, 
and  of  reporting  the  results  of  their  inquiries  to  the  judge  and  jury. 
Methods,  more  or  less  similar,  might  be  adopted  in  civil  causes.  It 
might  he  said  that  the  public  at  large  has  an  interest  in  the  administi'atioa 
of  justice,  and  the  judge  might  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  inquiring 
into  the  matter  for  himself,  instead  of  deciding  on  what  was  said  by  the 
litigants  and  their  witnesses.  An  illustration  of  this  mode  of  proceeding 
is  supplied  by  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which  the  judge  has  I  he  power  in 
certain  cases  of  directing  counsel  to  be  instructed  to  guard,  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  iigainst  colIuRion  between  the  parties.  If  any  principle  of 
this  kind  were  adopted,  the  advocate  would  cease  to  be,  as  at  present,  the 
rex>i^eftentative  of  the  litigant  exclusivelyi  and  would  become  the  repre- 
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iativc  of  tlie  public.  In  that  character  lie  woulil  have  to  discharge  an 
entirely  diifcrcut  s«t  of  duties  from  those  which  devolve  upon  him  at 
present. 

The  result  is  that  the  law  is  a  dystem  of  strict  definite  rules^  founded 
on  the  Beiitiment  of  justice,  but  in  a  large  number  of  individual  ca^es 
inevitably  conflicting  with  that  sentiment;  that  these  rules  are  applied 
to  individual  cases  on  the  requisition  of  private  litigants  and  not  other* 
wise,  and  that  the  advocate  is  tlie  representative  before  the  court  or 
jury,  aa  the  case  may  i)e,  of  the  private  litigant  who,  claims  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  profession  of  an  advocate, 
the  Jirat  question  which  it  auggeats  is,  wlitther  the  obligations  which  it 
impoaea  are  in  their  very  nature  of  such  a  character  tliat  ft  conscientious 
man  ought  not  to  undertake  them  ?  Does  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
place  any  one  who  acknowledges  the  obligation  to  be  true  and  juat  in  all 
his  dealings,  in  the  same  position  in  which  the  profession  of  a  hangman 
would  place  a  man  who  believed  capital  punishmeuts  to  be  sinful,  or  the 
military  profession  would  place  a  Quaker  ?  The  common  sense  and 
common  experience  of  mankind  answer  that  it  does  not ;  but  why  not  7 
TVhy  is  it  not  wrong  and  unjust  for  a  man  to  hold  himself  in  readiness 
to  say  what  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  put  the  law 
in  force  against  his  neighbour  ?  That  every  one  who  docs  so  habitually 
must  frequently  talte  part  in  shocking  the  sentiment  of  justice,  and  in 
inflicting  haidship  often  of  the  most  grievous  kind  on  individual*,  follows 
from  the  observations  already  made  on  the  nature  of  law.  If  a  barrister 
succeeds  in  his  profession,  there  can  be  littLe  doubt  that  he  will,  in  the 
course  of  his  career,  brand  honest  men  with  infamy;  deprive  lawful 
proprietors  of  their  possessiona;  and  possibly  deprive  innocent  men  not 
only  of  character  and  property,  but  of  liberty  and  even  of  life  ?  Why 
is  it  right  to  incur,  without  compulsion  and  of  free  choice,  responsibilities 
(to  call  them  by  no  heavier  name)  so  tremendous  ? 

To  answer  such  questions  by  appealing  to  the  common  aense  and 
common  practice  of  the  world,  is,  for  practiced  purposes,  as  wise  as  for 
other  than  practical  purposes  it  is  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  give  not 
merely  a  reason  for  disregarding  such  difficulties  in  practice,  but  an 
ans^ver  which  remoTes  them^  it  is  necessary  to  go  deep  into  the  founda- 
tions of  morality.  The  true  answer  is  one  which  has  already  been 
shortly  glanced  at*  It  is  tlmt  for  purposes  of  action,  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  morality  of  professions,  we  must  assume 
that  life  is  a  good  thing;  or  at  least  that,  not  being  proved  to  be  a  bad 
one,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  good.  From  this  it  follows  that  all  cxdlings 
wliich  are  ftrovcd  by  satisfactory  evidtnce  to  be  essential  to  the  transaction 
of  tlie  aflairs  of  life  must  also  be  treated  as  good,  and  that  such  defects  as 
are  plioMm  by  experience  to  be  inseparable  from  their  working  prove  not 
thfit  they  are  had,  but  that  life  itself  is  less  bcneficiaJ  tlian  it  would  have 
becu  without  ihem. 
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Tlni3»  I  lie  steps  by  which  ihe  profeasion  of  advocacy  U  jasdfied  i 
follow  I — ^We  mnBt  act  on  the  principle  that  life  U  a  good  diing;  therefoiv, 
that  the  administration  of  the  liw,  which  is  essential  to  the  txmnsau^ttoQ 
of  llie  affjiira  of  life,  ia  good  ;  therefore,  that  advocacy,  which  is  essential 
to  the  administration  of  the  law,  w  good ;  therefore,  that  the  shocks  giren 
by  the  practice  of  advocacy  to  the  sentiment  of  jnatice^  and  the  hardships 
inflicted  by  it  on  individuals,  which  are  inseparable  from  advocacy,  are 
drawhackj  from  its  advantagca,  and  not  objections  to  its  existence. 

Tlie  pomewhat  nbntract  character  of  these  oonsiderationa  may  make 
aoinc  further  illustration  of  them  desirable.  The  objections  made  to 
IMlvocacy  are  in  principle  the  satne  as  objections  which  might  be  urged 
l^inst  every  pursuit  in  life.  The  profession  of  a  physician  is,  perhaps, 
an  useihl  as  any  other;  yet  how  much  might  be  uiged  against  it 
"  You,**  it  might  be  said  to  a  young  man  setting  out  in  his  calling,  **  are 
about  to  devote  yourself  to  a  systematic  attack  upon  diseaae,  and  the 
iiyRtcmatic  prolongation  of  human  life.  Have  yoti  ever  considered  what 
is  involved  in  that  ?  How  many  of  the  childi'en  whose  entrance  into  life 
you  protect  will  have  reason  to  curse  your  skill,  and  to  say  with  Job^ 
*  Wliy  died  I  not  from  the  womb  7  Why  did  the  knees  prevent  rae,  or 
wliy  the  breasts  that  I  Bhould  suck  ?  *  How  often  will  it  be  your  lot  to 
prutract  the  intolerable  and  useless  anguish  of  indurable  disease  ?  How 
often  will  you  be  called  upon  to  defeat  the  constitution  of  nature  by 
relieving  men  from  the  consequences  of  their  guilt,  and  enabling 
hardened  dinners  to  continue  to  ain  with  comparative  impunity  ?  It  will 
oApu  be  your  lot  to  sentence  to  want,  to  w^retchednesa,  perhaps  to  death, 
deserving  families  ivho  would  have  been  happy,  if  yottr  skill  had  not 
prolonged  the  life  of  some  wretch  tmfit  to  live  ;  nay,  you  may  save  lives 
for  ihe  hangman,  which  but  for  you  would  have  ended  in  comparative 
innocence  and  prosperity,"  To  everyone  who  marries,  such  considerations 
might  be  addressed  with  still  greater  force,  **  You,"  it  might  be  said,  *'are 
going  out  of  your  way  to  give  life  to  beings  who  in  all  probability  will 
be  eternally  damned ;  and  this  you  do  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
their  intereatSj  and  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  gratifying  your 
own  aifuctions  and  pass i on r,"  No  answer  can  possibly  be  given  to  these 
arguments  except  that  which  justifies  the  advocate,  as  well  as  the  doctor 
and  the  husband.  That  answer  is,  "  I  am  not  prepared  to  creep  into  a 
corner^  and  to  give  up  the  life  in  which  I  find  myself  as  an  evil  in  itself. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  ao,  but  I  must,  for  practical  purposes,  adopt  one 
view  or  the  other ;  and,  for  various  reasons,  I  think  that  it  is  wiser  to 
adopt  the  cheerfid  one  than  to  adopt  the  gloomy  one."  If  tliis  principle 
is  once  laid  down,  it  ivill  follow  that,  as  every  one  must  choose  his  line  of 
life  on  general  rules,  and  with  a  view  to  general  results,  men  may  pro- 
jierly  marij,  cure  disease,  and  enforce  the  law  ;  because,  on  the  whole, 
lilt",  health,  and  law  are  good  things,  and  not  bad  ones,  though  their 
advantages  are  not  unmixed. 

If  tliis  general  thcoiy  of  the  morality  of  advocacy  is  accepted,  many  of 
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comm()li  objectiona  to  it  fall  to  the  ground  at  once.  It  puts  an  end 
to  all  questions  about  pleading  on  the  wrong  side ;  for  to  the  advocate 
whose  dutj  it  is  to  administer  law,  the  lerong  side  means  the  illegal  side; 
and  which  side  is  legally  right  is  a  question  which  can  he  decided  only  by 
a  competent  court;  and  the  mode  of  arriving  at  a  decision  wliich  courts  of 
juiitice  have  deliberately  adopted  in  thia  country  is  that  of  bearing  all  that 
can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  cases  brought  before  them.  No  doubt  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  morally  wrong  to  exercise  a  legal  riglit.  It  may  bo 
unmerciful,  vindictive,  grossly  aeifishj  and  abominably  cruel  to  do  bo,  but 
this  ia  the  concern  of  the  Htigant,  not  of  the  advocate.  A  legal  right  is  a 
power  put  by  society  at  large  into  the  hands  of  a  private  person  to  be 
"iised  at  his  discretion.  The  officers  of  the  law,  in  their  various  degrees, 
enable  Mm  to  use  it,  but  there  is  no  moral  diflerence  at  all  between  the 
advocate  who  conducts  to  a  successfal  termination  a  prosecution  institutr_^d 
from  the  vilest  motives,  and  the  judge  who  passes  sentence  on  the  verdict. 
No  one  blames  the  latter,  nor  ought  any  one  to  blame  the  former. 

Many  persons  would  admit  that  this  is,  in  theory,  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion of  the  profession  of  advocacy,  but  they  would  add,  ''  Whatever  may 
be  the  theory,  the  practice  is,  in  point  of  fact,  unjustifiable.  Barristers  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  confine  themselves  to  performing  the  duty  which  the  law 
assigns  them.  They  do  twist  evidence;  they  do,  as  far  as  they  can,  pervei-fc 
and  obscure  the  truth,  and  their  standing  and  success  in  their  pi'ofessiou  la 
determined  by  the  ability  with  which  they  contrive  to  do  so/* 

This  impression  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  common.  Its  injustice  is  displayed 
most  strikingly  in  the  fact  that  it  entirely  overlooks  tbe  existence  of  a 
whole  Bystcm  of  professional  morality  based  upon  the  principles  just 
stated,  and  rigidly  enforced,  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  judges,  but 
by  both  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  the  bar,  by  professional  honour 
and  esprit  dt  corps  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  personal  rivalry  and  even 
jealousy  on  the  other.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon 
a  full  description  of  this  system,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  its 
object  is  to  maintain  rigidly  the  representative  character  of  the  advocate. 
It  forbids  every  expression  and  every  form,  either  of  statement  or  of 
interrogation,  which  would  involve  a  surrender  of  that  character,  and 
make  tbe  advocate  a  partisan,  instead  of  a  professional  agent.  To  attack 
private  character  without  explicit  instructions  that  the  imputations  made 
are  true ;  to  misstate  the  effect  of  evidence  \  to  put  to  a  jury  a  fal,se 
view  of  the  law;  to  attempt  to  mislead  the  court  by  garbling  or 
misquoting  cases;  to  insult  or  to  attempt  to  confuse  and  t>ewilder  a 
witness  by  a  brutal  manner  or  inscdent  questions  j  are  practices  wliicli 
arc  looked  upon  by  barristers  in  the  Uglit  in  which  tradesmen  look  upcn 
eanding  sugar  and  wetting  tobacco.  To  judge  from  the  representations 
given  by  popular  writers,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  common  opinion  that 
Buch  practices  are  regarded,  both  by  the  bench  and  l>y  the  tsnr,  as 
triumphs  of  ingenuity.  In  Martf  Barton^  for  example,  a  trial  for  murder 
b  introduced,  in  which  tho  counacl  for  the  prosecution  asks  a  witness 
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for  the  prisoner  a  question  vrhicli  tills  ten  or  twelve  liucs  of  print,  vrliich 
is  80  framed  as  to  assert  more  than  once  that  the  prisoner  ia  guiltj,  and 
that  the  witness  is  not  onlj  perjured,  but  bribed ;  aud  this  qucstioDf 
it  is  asserted,  was  asked  because  the  barnster  saw,  from  the  exprcMioii 
of  the  prosecutor's  face^  how  anxious  he  was  chat  the  prisoner  should  be 
convicted. 

With  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  profession  which  she  was  attack- 
ing, the  kindly  and  warm-hearted  authoress  of  this  scene  would  hare 
known  that  if  there  were  at  tlie  bfur  any  man  brut^  enough  to  ask  such 
a  question^  no  judge  who  has  sat  on  the  bench  in  modern  timea  could 
have  permitted  it  to  be  asked ;  nor  would  any  one,  however  brutal,  have 
given  the  coun&cl  on  the  other  side  the  easy  triumph  of  suoeesduLly  pro- 
testing against  it.  No  doubt,  if  the  scene  were  anytbing  like  a  fair  repre- 
sentution  of  the  raorala  of  advocates,  they  would  deserve  to  be  described- 
an  men  wiliiug  to  let  themselves  out  to  commit  judiciiU  murders  fur  a  few 
guint?as;  but,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  a  profession  which 
contains  amongst  its  members  as  large  a  proportion  of  spirited  and  highly 
cultivated  men  as  any  other  is  not  likely  to  overlook  such  infamy,  and  is 
not,  in  fact,  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

Such  imputations  as  are  conveyed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to  are 
not  merely  unjust,  but  they  are  most  injurious  to  the  public,  because 
they  tend  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  disrepute.  Any  one 
who  has  had  much  practical  experience  of  criminal  trials  knot's  that  no 
feature  connected  with  them  is  more  striking  than  the  striking  imp^^^H 
tiality  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  To  any  one  who  has  been  perfiOQaH^H 
concerned  in  tlie  tran^iiction  of  such  businefis,  this  is  not  surprising.  It 
is  by  no  means  true  that  a  confident  manner  and  cool  nerves  always,  cr 
even  usually,  accompany  the  callous  binitality  which  would  lead  a  man  to 
wish  to  curry  favour  with  a  private  prouecutor,  wli^  in  all  probability 
would  never  come  into  court  again  in  any  capacity,  at  the  expense  of 
conduct  morally  equivalent  to  a  cowardly  aasassinatioD.  To  prosecute 
a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  is  like  performing  a  surgical  operation, 
and  a  barrister  in  tlic  one  position  is  not  much  more  likely  to  forget 
hla  responsibility,  than  a  surgeon  in  the  other*  No  one  who  has  ever 
taken  part  coolly,  deliberately,  and  with  the  fullest  consoioiisncBs  of 
the  nature  of  his  task  in  putting  a  fellow-creature  to  deaths  would  burden 
his  conscience  with  the  recollection  of  unfair  conduct  in  the  discharge  of 
such  a  duty  for  the  contingent  poaailjility  of  a  future  fee.  The  imputaUon 
referred  to  above  is  about  as  fair  as  a  scene  describing  the  readineat  of  a 
surgeon  to  let  his  knilb  slip  at  a  critical  moment,  in  order  to  humour  an 
expectant  heir. 

It  wovdd,  of  course,  be  absurd  to  claim  for  barristers  a  higher  standard 
of  morality  than  can  be  claimed  for  members  of  other  professions.  All 
that  can  be  expected  of  any  profession,  viewed  as  a  body  corporate, 
is  that  its  prolessifinul  rales  BhoulJ  stigmatize  the  aliuses  to  which  its 
members  are  Bpecially  tempted  ;  that  the  bicach  of  the  letter  of  sudi 
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ndes  should  be  punislied  or  prevented,  and  that  the  neglect  of  their  spirit 
should  be  visited  with  general  disravour.  No  one  who  has  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  bar  will  doubt  that  in  euch  of  these  points  it  doea 
its  dutj  at  leiiat  as  strictly  as  any  other  professional  body.  Indeed^  the 
puhHcity  of  the  profession  makes  ita  rules  more  atringent  than  those  of 
Skuy  other  walk  of  life.  The  authority  of  the  judges,  the  stringency  of 
the  rules  of  evidence,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
are  securities  amply  suiBcient  to  make  audi  scenes  as  novelifits  introduce 
into  their  stories  impossible  in  real  life.  Tliey  certainly  do  not  and 
cannot  afford  a  security  against  disingenufjtsnesa — against  maUgnant 
insinuations,  gratuiloua  imputations  artfully  introduced  into  speeches,  or 
a  harsh  and  brutal  way  of  asking  justifiable  questions.  In  short,  they 
strictly  limit  the  sphere  of  an  advocate's  discretion,  but  they  do,  and  must 
of  necessity,  leave  it  to  him.  whether  he  will  use  that  discretion  like  a 
gentleman  or  like  a  blackguard.  In  order  to  make  out  any  real  charge 
against  the  bar  as  a  profession,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  its 
general  Bentiraent  Wiis  favourable  to  the  latter  course;  that,  other  tilings 
being  equal,  the  blackguard  and  liar,  by  reason  of  his  brut:Uity  and  false- 
hood, was  more  honoured  and  more  highly  rewarded  than  the  gentleman 
and  man  of  honour. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  impression  that  this  is  so,  but  it  is  not  only 
false  in  fact,  but  is  capable  of  being  both  explained  and  refuted.  The 
explanation  of  it  is  simple.  Everyone,  except  professional  lawyers,  forms 
hid  opinion  of  barristers  cither  from  personal  experience,  or  from  the 
newspaprs.  If  he  forms  it  from  personal  experience,  be  is  almost  sure  to 
be  iiifluenced  by  the  strongest  prejudice,  Litigiition  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  exceedingly  unpleasant.  No  one  likes  the  man  whom  he  has  cither 
sued  or  been  sued  by,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  dislike  his 
lepr^sentatiYe  even  more  than  himself.  Average  human  beings  cannot  be 
expected  to  judge  quite  candidly  of  a  niiui  who  devotes  all  his  energies  to 
finding  faidt  with  them,  to  showing  that  they  ore  in  the  wrong,  to  injuring 
their  interests,  or  posatbly  their  character  ;  the  litigant  is  even  less  likely 
to  be  better  satisfied  '^vidi  his  own  advocate — a  man  who  treats  bim  with 
irritating  cookcss,  cuts  hia  explanations  short,  takes  his  business  out  of  his 
hands,  and  acts  on  the  assumption  that  in  an  hour  or  two  be  takes  in  the 
wliole  bearings  of  a  case  over  which  his  client  bas  perhaps  been  poring  for 
months. 

The  judgment  formed  of  barristers  from  tlic  newspapers  is  also  too  un- 
iavourablc  for  a  different  set  of  reasons.  People  read  newspapers,  and 
eppccially  the  trials  rejiorted  there,  almost  exclusively  for  amusement. 
The  most  importajit  cases  brought  into  court  **  possess,"  to  use  the  repor- 
ter*© phrase,  "no  interest  for  the  general  public.*'  Mercantile  cxiuses  of 
all  kinds,  questions  about  dispositions -of  property,  actions  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  proceedings  about  the  jighls  and  duties  of  public  autbori- 
tics,  such  as  corporations,  questions  an  to  rigbts  of  way,  local  customs, 
and  other  matters  which  It  would  be  tedious  to  mention,  are  amongst  the 
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most  important  branches  of  litigation,  and  impose  upon  the  adTocates 
engaged  in  them  their  most  laborious,  and  also  tbelr  most  lucrative  duties ; 
but  Buch  matters  as  these  are  naturally  passed  over  very  shortly  in  the 
columns  of  newspapers.  The  cases  which  are  reported  there  at  full  length 
ai'e  matters  of  a  slightly  acandalous  kind.  Actions  for  libel,  aaaault, 
seduction,  or  breach  of  promise  of  marriage — actions  by  fraudulent  bill 
discounters — horse  causes  in  which  whole  days  are  spent  in  complicated 
perjury — and,  in  fact,  every  suit  which  could  be  classed  under  tlie  general 
title  of  Fool  V.  KnavCf  are  the  cases  which  are  reported  and  read,  and 
from  which  the  public  form  their  notion  as  to  what  sort  of  people  Ijar- 
risters  are.  The^c  ca^ea  give  far  too  low  a  notion  cf  advocacy,  and  of  those 
who  practise  it.  The  litigants  are  UBually  both  rogues  and  fools,  they 
naturally  resort  to  a  low  class  of  attorneys,  who  again  have  a  natural 
aflinity  for  the  lowest  kind  of  barrister.  Those  who  have  a  special  turn 
for  this  kind  of  busineFfi,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  profession  by  those  who  measure  professional 
eminence  by  the  frequency  with  which  a  man's  name  appears  in  the  news- 
paper, form  a  class  which  ia  Email,  disreputable,  and  shut  oat  to  a  great 
extent  from  really  high  professional  distinction.  After  a  short  eaqierience 
of  WcRtminater  Hall,  it  w^ould  be  easy  for  any  one  to  recognize  at  a  glance 
the  members  of  this  class.  The  callous  iasonsibility,  the  brutal  indlfrer- 
ence  to  the  feelings  of  others,  tlie  harden td  vulgarity  which  can  never 
rise  above  a  sort  of  metallic  bombast,  the  imvarying  mannerism  "which 
ro.ikes  every  speech,  upon  every  subject,  look  like  variations  upon  one 
tune,  have  almost  always  made  their  mark  on  tlie  ftatures,  the  tone  of 
voice,  and  the  very  gait  and  gesture.  It  is  from  this  small  section  of  a 
noble  profession  that  too  many  persc^ns  form  their  opinion  of  the  whole  of 
it ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  that  opinion  should  be  a  low  one.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  there  are  amongst  English  hfirristera  a  certain 
number  of  ruffians  m  brutal  and  as  false  as  any  of  their  clients.  It  is, 
however,  utterly  untrue  that  these  men  are  a  fair  specimen  of  their  pro- 
fession. Where  the  bar  is  sufliciently  numerous  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  allots  the  dirty  work  to  those  who  are  fit  for  it;  but 
where  the  number  is  smaller — ^on  most  of  the  circuits,  for  example — ^such 
a  class  as  that  just  described  is  not  founJ ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
when  a  dirty  cauee  has  to  be  tried,  it  is  tried  in  a  comparatively  inoffen- 
sive way.  Eecklesa  imputations  are  not  made,  witnesses  are  not  brow- 
beaten, tbe  judge  knows  that  the  counsel  will  not  misstate  evidence, 
or  conduct  the  case  so  as  to  inflict  needless  pain  and  hurt  the  fetding* 
or  characters  of  absent  pci-sons. 

It  is  by  no  means  true  that  in  order  to  ohtain  tbis  result  any  sacrifice 
of  efficiency  is  necesstiry,  or  tlmt  the  man  who  degrades  hiinj^elf  jiito  being 
the  tool  of  anotber  person's  malignity  does  his  work  better,  or  h  more 
highly  rewarded,  than  the  man  who  knows  and  does  his  duty.  The 
class  referred  to  above  are  generally  ignorant  of  law  and  destitute  of 
education.     They  owe   their  success,  sucli  as  it   is,  to  plaiu  sense  and 
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itural   turn   for   public  epeaking ;  but  tbese,  tliongH  good  gifls,  arc 
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)  means  enough  to  rai«c  a  man  to  the  top  of  his  profession* 
a  point  at  which  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind  begin  to  tell  upon  pro- 
fessionjil  prospects,  and  which  is  seldom  if  ever  passed  by  those  who  are 
without  them.  Political  life  is  one  great  aYenue  to  the  highest  legal 
honours;  but  the  mere  forensic  bully  ia  unfit  for  Parliament,  An 
assembly  of  gentlemen  is  not  to  be  addressed  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
stock  of  knowledge  which  make  a  bill -broking  attorney  fall  down  and 
worship  the  work  of  his  own  and  his  fellows'  briefs ;  and  a  man  who  has 
palsed  the  best  yeais  of  his  life  in  bullying  and  swaggering  with  dislin- 
guished  success  on  one  side  of  Westminster  HaJl,  will  find,  when  he  con- 
tnves  to  pass  to  the  other,  that  men  with  better  characters  and  better 
education,  though  of  smaller  natural  ability,  will  become  Attorney  or 
Solicitor  General,  or  take  their  seats  on  the  bench,  whilst  he  is  still 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  making  honest  women  blush  for  the  gratification 
cif  the  gaping  fools  who  look  upon  him  as  a  distinguished  lawyer. 

Legal  knowledge  is  another  passport  to  high  legal  distinction  ;  but  this 
is  not  only  not  usually  associated  with  the  sort  of  dirty  eminence  under 
consideration,  but  is  hardly  consistent  with  it.  It  takes  years  of  study 
and  thought  to  make  a  great  lawyer,  and  when  a  man  is  ascertained  to  be 
one  he  will  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  be  at  the  orders  of  every 
wretched  pettifogger  who  can  cook  up  an  action  for  an  assault  or  an  illegal 
diatresa.  A  man  who  chooses  to  take  up  the  petty  line  of  business  may 
do  BO  I  but  if  he  does,  he  sacrlficea  the  prospect  of  rising  beyond  a  petty 
level. 

The  general  character  of  litigation  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  it  cannot  be 
advantageously  conducted  by  dishonest  men.  It  is  one  of  the  fc^lish 
errors  into  wliich  people  are  led  by  the  wish  to  look  knowing,  to  assert 
that  litigation  is  generally  dishonest.  In  fact,  it  is  an  uncommon  thing  for 
people  to  go  to  law  unless,  whether  right  or  wrong,  thoy  have  a  substantial 
reason  for  doing  so.  No  doubt  a  certain  proportion  of  legal  proceedings 
tflBe  out  of  mere  spite,  fomented,  posaibly,  by  rogues  who  wish  to  profit 
by  it.  But  these  cases  f^rm  the  exceptions.  There  ia  in  every  large 
nation  a  vast  mafia  of  substantial  litigation,  which  ia  produced  hy  various 
causes.  Such,  for  example,  is  tho  irregular,  informal  manner  in  which 
people  do  business  when  they  have  confidence  in  each  other,  and  the  fact 
that  unforeseen  events  oflcn  disturb  that  conlidence,  and  make  it  ncceasary 
M  put  a  precise  construction  on  words  and  acta  which  never  had  any  pre- 
die  meaning.  Anotlier  great  source  of  it  is  to  he  found  in  misunderstand- 
ings, which  may  begin  in  pei^fcct  good  faitli,  but  go  on  increasing  and 
widening  till  they  asaumc  the  form  of  quarrels,  wliich  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  settle  judicially.  Bond  fide  disputes  upon  matters  of  fact  are 
a  third  source  of  litigation.  "W^hether  a  man  was  in  his  right  mind  whrn 
he  made  a  wiU ;  what  rcaOy  occurred  between  two  persons  who  have 
different  impressions  of  the  same  transaction  ;  what  was  the  Cftuse  of  a 
railwaj  accident;  whether  or  not  it  was  produced  by  the  negJigenoe  of  tha 
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company's  Bervnnta, — tliese,  and  other  questiona  of  ihe  same  8ort^,  Rre 
specimens  of  the  inevitable  intricacy  of  human  aiiur^^an  intricacy 
which  uimvoidably  cauees  di^erencea  of  opinion  between  perfectly 
honourable  men. 

When  such  questions  aa  these  are  under  discuaaion,  A  ttmAfide  litigant 
does  not  wish  to  have  his  ckim  advocated  aa  if  he  were  a  rogue  and  a  cheat. 
He  wishes  to  vnn^  not  merely  because  he  wanta  the  money,  but  because 
he  want^  his  rights^  and  he  therefore  prefers  a  man  of  honour  for  his 
representative.  It  ia  only  in  novela  tliat  people  migng^  in  hLW^uits  with 
the  conviction  that  they  are  in  the  wrong.  Jn  real  life  there  is  notliing  of 
which  they  are  more  firmly  convinced  than  that  they  are  right,  and  that 
if  the  truth  came  out  it  would  secure  their  triumph.  So  much  ia  thia  the 
case  that  it  furnishes  an  answer^  independeot  of  thiit  already  given,  to  the 
common  charge  against  advocacy^  that  the  advocate  has  to  plead  on  the 
wrong  Bide,  All  that  he  knows  of  eitlier  side  is  conlained  in  his  own 
brief,  and  it  must  be  a  very  singular  brief  indeed  if  it  does  not  establish 
the  claim  of  the  person  on  whose  behalf  it  is  delivered  in  a  thoroughly 
satisfiictory  manner,  No  one^  or  hardly  anyone^  is  ever  wrong  on  his  own 
showing.     If  he  were,  he  would  not  come  into  court 

Of  the  many  foohsh  things  that  are  said  about  tlie  bar,  few  are  more 
foolifth  than  the  common  assertion  that  moral  vices,  such  as  impudence, 
coarseness,  and  lying,  are  useful  to  a  lawyer.  In  fact,  honesty  ia  the  best 
policy  in  that,  in  precisely  the  same  tQns^^  as  in  olhej  professions.  Each 
of  the  three  vices  iirst  named  is  on  the  whole  injurious  to  a  maa*a  legal 
prospects.  Impudence  ia  oAcn  confound(?d  with  the  possession  of  strong 
nervea — the  advantage  of  which  no  one  disputes;  but  it  is  in  reality  quite  a 
ditfetent  tiling.  It  is  no  more  than  insensibility  to  shame,  arising  from  the 
absence  of  tliat  internal  warning  which  holds  a  man  back  from  doing  what 
is  wrong,  or  makes  him  feel  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  does;  but  how  is  this 
an  advantage  to  any  one  ?  It  can  only  be  one  ia  the  supposition  that  to 
do  the  shameful  thing,  which  modesty  withholds  a  man  from  doing,  is  an 
advantage ;  but  the  contrary  of  this  has  been  already  sufficiently  shown, 
Impudence  is  very  like  imperfect  bodiJy  senses ;  it  consists  not  in  an  exceas 
of  courage  J  but  in  a  want  of  sensibility,  and  ia  a  most  serious  defect  bo^ 
in  speaking  and  in  the  examination  of  witnei^ses.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
either  of  these  things  well  unless  the  speaker  can  establish  sympathy 
between  himself  and  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  and  to  this  consider- 
able sensibility  is  indispensable.  An  impudent  man  does  not  feel  whether 
the  judge  and  the  jury  are  listening  to  him.  or  not,  nor  has  he  any  nodca 
of  the  impression  which  he  is  making.  He  cannot  feel  for  the  wituMi 
whom  he  examines,  and,  therefore,  never  examines  him  well,  for  he  ( 
not  see  how  his  questions  affect  him.  The  same  may  be  said  to  a  \ 
extent  of  ooarseneBs,  which  has,  moreover,  the  additional  disadYaiLtl 
disgusting  those  who  listen  to  it. 

The  notion  that  disregard  to  truth  is  an  advantage  to  a  barrister,  is 
oi  all  the  spiteful  commonplaces  wliich  people  tiike  a  fooliah  pleasure  in 
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repeatmg  upon  tlie  iubject,  the  most  absurd.  The  aillj  jokes  about  brief- 
lessness,  wliich  were  certainly  threadbare  twenty  and  probably  a  hundred 
years  ago,  appeur  to  have  created  an  impression  that  a  barrister  is  a  sort 
of  educated  beggai-,  absolutely  dependent  on  all  his  clients,  jointly  and 
severally^  with  no  character  to  lose,  and  bound  down  to  an  abject  sub- 
Berviency  to  every  one  who  gives  him  a  brief,  in  respect  of  every  brief 
which  he  receives.  Such  notions,  childish  as  they  are,  afford  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  impression  as  to  the  advantage  which  a  bar- 
rister is  supposed  to  derive  from  acquiring  a  repntation  for  ialsehood. 
In  fact,  such  a  reputation  is,  apart  from  its  infamy,  a  moat  serious 
calamity.  A  man  suspected  of  that  vice  is  never  tiusted,  either  by  the 
judges  or  by  the  bar ;  and  no  one  who  does  not  know  by  practical 
experience  how  much  the  despatch  of  business  depends  on  the  existence 
of  such  confidence,  can  estimate  the  loss  which  the  want  of  it  inflicts. 
Suppose  a  man  has  promised  an  attorney  that  he  will  personally  attend  a 
particular  case,  and  It* aves  it  at  the  last  moment  to  his  jmiior ; — is  that 
likely  to  prolong  their  connection?  Suppose  a  judge  detects  him  in  mis- 
stating the  effect  of  an  aihdavit,  and  on  all  subsequent  occxisiona  insists  on 
his  reading  his  afK davits  straight  through — is  that  likely  Ui  make  him  a 
pleasant  person  to  deal  with  ?  Suppose  that  after  giving  a  promise  to  the 
counsel  on  the  otlitir  side  to  produce  a  particulai'  witness,  or  to  make  a 
particidar  admission,  he  refuses  to  do  so — is  he  likely  to  be  trusted  with 
confidence  in  return  ?  The  simp!e  truth  is,  that  advocacy  ifl  neither  more 
nor  less  moral  than  other  professions.  It  is  a  practical  expedient  devised 
SM  the  best  mode  of  doing  a  very  difficult  thingi  namely,  administering  the 
law.  It  aliares  with  all  otlier  human  pursuits  the  reproach  of  doing  harm 
as  well  as  good,  though  on  the  whole  it  does  good.  It  possesses  a  high 
and  strict  standard  of  professional  morality,  wliich  is,  however,  evaded  by 
B  noisy  and  CO iispic nous  section  of  its  members;  and  it  gives  its  prizes 
to  those  who  have  the  intellectual  and  physical  strength  to  win  them  j  but 
in  attaining  them  the  possession  of  the  principal  moral  virtues  ntQ  a  con* 
Bidcrable;  though  not  an  indispcmiuble  as^ji^tauce. 
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CmMArKfit  f^U  on  hanger.  Wh&terer  port  Kr,  Dsrwia'c 
JBMitmci  amy  luarc  pkyed  in  the  deTelopmeiil  of  tbe  aamttl  cititfiiwi^  h 
hlA  eertajnijr  hii4  no  mean  place  in  the  derdopment  of  laaa.  7W 
f^Msning  and  unMing  itimultu  wliich  the  stomach  sappKea,  Bern  m  4ir 
foot  of  all  tlicwc  energetic  effiirti  by  which  men  gradttallf  idrsD 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  impotence  to  fiill  dominioii  orer 
Wltliont  the  ncciMiity  of  eating,  they  wonld  probably  nerer  harm  ea 
thty  votttd  never  eren  have  diacoirered^  half  their  powen.  Mea 
thertfore,  to  be  hungry.  Failing  appetite,  the  human  f^ux  had 
iiiilure  nlt^HhcT, 

Accordingly,  a  eontinual  denmnd  for  food  haa  been  mttabied  in  mm*! 
oofuitruction.  He  carries  hla  task-master  within  him,  and,  spite  of  Itts 
iMim*^  "H  a   working   animal*     No   inconsiderable 

tHU  J  »t  the  Idw  admirable,  because,  in  the  nature  of  i 

mttui  b««     'Jliat  nature  of  things  itself  h  admirable. 

Wi  mMini  ««t|  btooUM  we  are  not  the  poBseseoffl,  but  only  the  ^nai^l 
dlt  fifWif  wkMl  W#  iXercifC.  We  draw  from  nature  at  once  our  asib. 
9lMn$9,  und  the  force  by  which  we  operate  upon  her;  being,  eo  fiir,  parts  of 
fi4ir  great  syitem,  Immcrffer]  in  it  for  a  short  time  and  to  a  small  estait 
Kurutding  us,  as  It  were,  within  her  arms,  Nature  lends  us  her  Ibrcea  to 
expntl ;  we  rcreivn  ihcm,  and  pass  them  on,  giving  them  the  impress  of  oor 

will,  and  berifJing  tliem  to  our  flebignB,  for  a  little  while  ;  and  then 

Ye«;  then  it  m  all  one.  The  great  procesf^i on  pauses  not,  nor  Hags  a 
moment,  for  our  fall.  The  power«  which  Nature  lent  lo  ua  she  resumes 
to  hen*elf,  or  lends,  it  may  be^  to  another :  the  use  which  we  hare  made 
of  them,  or  nii^ht  have  made  and  did  not,  written  in  her  book  for  e^'cr. 

Nature  folds  us  in  her  arms — and  feeds  na  with  miil\  Scattered 
through  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  He  tlie  various  substances 
which  arc  blended  in  the  mother's  b!•eal^t.  Man,  glided  by  a  native 
inBlinct,  which  li'm  highest  refinement  and  moMt  perfect  knowledge  can  but 
win*  f  ion  und  develop,  giithers  these  subs tancea  together,  to  make  from  them 
:>  nee  that  almost  exactly  repeats  his  earhest  food.     Regarding  die 

©mentH,  and  overlooking  the  accidents  of  form  and  mode,  we 
^  say  that  man,  wliercver  he  ia  rightly  nonrished,  is  fed  on 
findeed,  in  whatever  form  tlie  food  nmy  be  taken  by  the  mouth, 
iled  on  milk  at  all  times.  The  main  result  of  the  digejftive 
liprhich  they  undergo,  is  to  reduce  all  viands  to  a  niilk-Uke 
t  "  Moreover,'*  &ay3  an  eloquent  author,  ** nature,  the  mighty 
in  herself  breastwiae  to  all  her  Httk  natures;    she  swells  in 
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landscape  and  undulating  Lill  with  manimary  tenderness ;  each  creation  is 
a  dug  held  forth  to  a  younger  creature  ;  and  milk  is  thus  again  a  symbol 
of  the  food  and  feeding  which  are  everywhere.'^  * 

But  what  then  is  milk  ?  It  is  a  comhination  of  several  very  different 
ijigredienta,  eaoh  one  of  which  has  its  own  part  to  play  in  the  living  body. 
Besides  water  (which  constitutes  about  nine-tenths  of  it),  milk  contains 
casein,  the  subfitance  out  of  which  the  cheese  is  made ;  fat,  which  yields 
the  butter ;  sugar,  which  is  sometimes  extracted,  and  is  then  known  as 
**  sugar  of  milk ;  ^^  and,  lastly,  various  salts,  the  principal  being  cummou 
dinner  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  earth. 

Any  food  on  which  man  can  live  a  healthy  life,  must  contain  Yiitually 
the  same  ingredients : — a  substance  similar  to  cheese,  and  known  by  the 
general  term  {rlbmninous  ;  fat;  sngar,  or  starch;  earthy  matter,  or  siilts  ; 
and  water.  These  are  not  the  only  essentials  of  food,  but  they  aie  the 
chief. 

That  we  need  in  our  food  ilesh-like  matter^  to  renew  our  wasting  flesh, 
and  earthy  matter,  to  make  strong  our  bones,  is  evident.  But  why  should 
we  need  also  fat,  or  starch,  or  sugar,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  our 
bodiea  do  not  seem  to  consist  at  all  7 

We  may  perhaps  obtain  a  clue  to  the  purpose  which  sugar  senses  when 
taken  as  food,  by  obsen^mg  w^hat  occurs  in  it  when  placed  in  corresponding 
circumstances,  extenial  to  tlie  body*  If  a  solution  of  sugar  is  kept  in  a 
w^arm  atmosphere,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  be 
added,  ^we  know  that  it  ferments  ;  the  sugar  resolves  itself  into  caibonic 
acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  f/ecist  grows.  Here  arc  two  opposite  processes 
going  on  together,  and  nmtually  connected — the  decomposition  of  the 
BUgm*  (which  is  attended  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen),  and  the  growtli  of 
the  yeast.  We  will  not  ask  at  present  which  of  these  processes  is  the 
cause  of  the  other ;  it  is  enough  tliat  they  take  place  together,  and  that, 
at  least,  the  growth  will  not  go  on,  if  the  sugar  be  not  decomposed. 

Now  the  yeast  is  composed  of  the  same  matter  of  which  our  oivn 
boJies  mainly  consist.  Like  thera,  it  is  an  albuminous  substance  :  and  it 
grows,  as  we  have  seen,  on  condition  of  the  waste  and  decomposition — in 
fact,  the  partial  burning  away — ^of  sugar.  May  it  not  be,  then,  that  our 
bodies  also  grow — are  made  to  increase  or  live — on  the  same  condition  ? 
and  that  tlie  sugar,  taken  as  food,  wastes  and  is  burnt  away  TiTithin  tlie 
system ;  w*hile  by  its  means,  the  other,  yeast-like,  elements  of  our  food 
develop  into  more  life  ? 

This  would  be  dimply  the  same  thing  occurring  in  the  body,  tliat 
occurs  without.  We  may,  therefore,  well  belieye  that  such  mutuallj 
dt'pendent  decompoaiiion  of  sugar  and  grow  I  h  of  albumen  take  place  in 
the  8}^8tem,  though  perhaps,  as  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  proved. 
The  fact  that  starch  is  converted  into  sugar  in  the  body,  before  any  fur- 
ther use  is  made  of  it,  renders  the  idea  more  probable.     It  is  not  meant 
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that  the  procos/i  of  digestion,  in  tins  respect,  is  the  aame  m  fermcntatioo, 
but  simply  thiit  it  is  analogous.  There  i«  nothing  in  the  body  that  cor- 
responds titrictly  to  the  cells  of  yeasty  nor  do  the  sugar  and  starch  of  the 
food  ffnnent ;  although  carbonic  acid  is  formed  from  them,  alcohol  is  not 

But  whether  this  view  be  true  or  not,  it  presents^  to  us  an  idea,  long  ago 
snggt'sted  by  Liebig,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  there  scarcely  exista  any 
reasonable  doubt:  namely,  that  our  food  consists  of  two  portions  esseo- 
tially  distinct — one  de^ijined  to  furnish  the  matei'ials  of  our  bodies,  the 
other  di'signed  to  furnish /ore e*  Liebig  fixed  hia  attention  chiefly  on  the 
heat,  which  n^an,  in  common  w^th  the  other  wann-blooded  animals,  pro- 
duce.s,  and  which  amounts  on  an  average  to  BH°  in  temperate  climates,  and 
in  cold  climates  to  much  more ;  tlie  heat  of  human  bltiod,  in  health,  being 
everywhere  about  98^^  Fahrenheit.  Accordingly,  Liebig  divided  food  into 
the  two  dasaes  of  tissue-forming  and  heat* producing  substances;  the 
former  comprising  the  albuminoaB  materials^  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  oleaginous,  or  fatty  ;  the  latter,  or  heat-producers^  comprising  the 
gi'eater  proportion  of  the  oleaginous  subatances,  and  all  the  sugar  and  the 
stiirch.  All  the  stmctures  of  our  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  fat 
deposited  in  certain  parts  (which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  essential  when 
the  animal  is  considered  in  respect  to  its  active  powers),  consist  of,  or 
largely  contain,  albuminous  materials. 

But  what,  then,  distinguishes  these  "albuminous  *'  materials?  Chiefly 
thiB :  that  they  contain  nitrogen,  from  which  fat,  and  starch,  and  sugar 
are  entirely  free.  Nitrogenous  substances  are  found  in  aU  our  organs. 
We  can  partly  see  a  reason  for  this  in  t!ie  clmractera  which  nitrogen  pos- 
Besses.  Of  all  known  bodies,  it  is  that  which  most  strongly  tends  to  the 
gaaeoujB  state,  and  which  constitutes,  accordingly,  the  most  unstable  com'- 
pounds.  The  activity,  or  pronencss  to  change,  of  animal  bodies,  seems 
to  depend  chiefly  on  the  presence  of  nitrogen  within  them,  and  its  in- 
veterate tendency  to  escape,  and  to  become  iree  again.  **  The  mobility  of 
nitrogen,"  says  Dr.  George  Wilson,  "  makes  it;  pre-eminently  the  modi- 
fier of  the  living  organism*  Like  a  half- reclaimed  gipsy  from  the  wilds, 
it  is  ever  seeking  to  be  free  again  ;  and  not  content  with  its  own  freedom, 
is  ever^  tempting  others,  not  of  gipsy  blood,  to  escape  from  thraldom. 
Like  a  bird  of  strong  beak  and  broad  wing,  whose  proper  place  ia  the  sky, 
it  opens  the  door  of  its  aviary,  and  rouses  and  Hutters  the  other  and  more 
peaceful  birds,  till  they  fly  with  it,  although  they  soon  part  comjiany/' 
The  ordinai'y  cotton,  which  remains  so  permanent  undtr  all  conditions, 
and  even  bums  bo  slowly,  differs  from  the  explosive  gun-cotton,  chiefly 
by  the  addition  of  nitrogen  to  the  latter.  And  this  may  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  slow- changing  sugar,  starch,  or  fiit,  and  the 
quickly- decomposing,  force- exerting  muscle. 

It  ia  curious  to  observe,  in  respect  to  nitrogen,  how  the  very  same 
qualities  fit  one  element  for  pm^ioses  apparently  the  moiSt  opposed.  As  a 
gas,  nitrogen  is  passive,  inoperative,  almost  entirely  free  from  tendencies 
ot  any  kind,  and  fit  therefore  to  be  a  mere  diJuent  of  the  too-powcrfol 
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oxygen.  It  13  the  Unld  ia  whicli  our  vital  air  is  dia^nlv^ed,  aa  we  mix 
p*)tt;nt  Bubdtauces  with  wuter,  to  moderate  and  equalize  their  force. 
Combined,  on  the  other  hand,  into  the  solid  fornii  nitrogen  becomes  fiill 
of  intense  activity,  and  constitutes  substances  which  are  fitted,  by  their 
extreme  liability  to  change,  to  become  the  instruments  of  sensation  or 
of  will. 

Nor  is  it  uninteresting  to  note  that^  in  these  respects^  oxygen  presents 
charactera  exactly  the  reverse,  This  element  is  active  and  prone  to  change 
in  its  free  or  ga^^eous  state,  tending  to  oxidize  every  substance  that  is 
capable  of  undergoing  that  process;  it  h  passive  and  stable  when  com- 
bined. Surely  in  these  deep  relationH,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  living 
body  to  their  demands,  we  have  gUmpaes  of  a  profound  harmony  and  a 
far-reaching  adaptation,  the  full  recognition  of  which  might  raise  to  a 
worthier  level  our  conception  of  creative  wisdom. 

The  non-albuminous  portions  of  our  food — the  sugars,  starches,  iats — 
are  also  fitted  by  their  chemical  relations  for  the  i>art  they  serve.  Less 
prone  to  change  than  the  nitrogen-contaimng  bodies,  they  yet  have  a 
tendency  to  undergo  changes  of  their  own.  They  tend  to  unite  with 
oxygen,  this  union  being  much  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  albumi- 
nous bodies,  which,  changing  more  readily,  give  them  as  it  were  a  start* 
Sugar  and  starch  consist  of  equal  values  of  oxygen  and  hjdrogen  (the 
proportion  which  forma  water),  and  about  the  same  amount  of  carbon. 
They  are  called,  thereforCj  carbo-hydrates  (that  is,  carbon -waters),  and 
may  probably  be  rightly  regarded  as  water  containing  carbon  diffused 
through  it,  ThuB  the  carbon  readily  attracts  oxygen  to  itself,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  :  carbonic  acid  and  water  being  the  products  of  their  decay 
or  burning.  Fat  and  oils,  of  everj  kind,  also  consist  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  but  in  them  the  oX}^gen  ia  in  less  proportion.  They  are 
not  merely  water  and  carbon,  but  if  there  be  any  water  in  them,  then 
both  carbon  and  hydrogen  must  be  considered  as  diffused  through  it. 
Accordingly,  these  oleaginous  substances,  in  their  burning,  take  up  more 
oxygen^  and  give  out  more  force.  Any  one  (who  likes)  mny  prove  thia 
fact  by  taking,  on  a  cold  day,  a  gtaas  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  seeing  how  warm 
it  makes  him. 

Thus  as  the  escape  of  nitrogen  seeme  to  give  (heir  primary  activity 
to  tbo  organs  of  the  body,  so  the  absorption  of  oxygen  gives  rise  to  the 
force  whicli  the  sul>»idiiiry  portions  of  the  food  supply*  The  heat  of  the 
body  is  derived  from  oxidation  j  not,  however,  of  the  carbo-hydrates  and 
fats  alouHj  Ijut,  in  their  t(un,  of  all  its  structures  too:  for  these,  either  in 
the  ftct  of  fulfilling  or  after  they  have  fullHled  their  functions,  are  partly 
btimed  with  oxygen  as  well. 

In  these  processes — the  casting  forth  of  nitrogen,  and  uniting  with 
oxygen,  ciich  of  them  being  a  source  of  force  wiiliin  the  body — consists 
emphiitically  the  animal  life.  And  tlius  we  recognize  the  relation  of  the 
vegetable  to  the  animal  world,  as  the  great  preparer  of  its  food.  For  the 
plant  performs  processes  the  very  reverse  of  these.     It  combines  nitrogen 
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with  its  tiasTi^,  and  furma  albiimmous  bodies;*  it  gives  oif  oxygen,  sepa- 
rating it  from  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  forms  stajchy  bodies  and  fat.  By 
this  means  it  provides  a  store  of  force-containiiag  materials  for  the  animal*^ 
use  f  all  the  principal  elements  concerned  are  placed  in  their  active  state; 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  tending  to  unite,  the  nitrogen  tending  to  liberate 
itself.  There  is  a  store  of  force  here  Avliieh  the  animal  needs  only  to 
appropriate,  to  give  it  power  to  act. 

Food  id  Ibrce*  The  transference  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  animal^  in 
it8  eating,  is  like  tlie  pLicing  a  tense  spring  Tvitliin  a  watch»  The  animal 
Bti'uctui'e  is  the  mechanism,  and  the  force  which  is  in  the  food,  operating 
through  itj  produces  the  animal  functions  as  its  results.  The  iilants  are 
our  purveyors ;  they  gather  strength  for  us  from  the  air  and  earth,  reducing 
the  impalpable  and  evanescent  forces  of  light  and  heat  into  solid  and 
enduring  forms,  in  which  we  can  grasp  them  with  our  hands,  and  consume 
them  with  our  teeth,  appropriate  them  to  our  own  substance,  and  make 
them  our  immediate  servants.  The  advancing  army  of  animal  existence 
bcarsi  in  its  train  a  commissariat  wliich  turns  to  best  account  the  resouroea 
of  n]l  lande,  and  whose  system  never  hrenks  down* 

But  the  noD*nitrogenous  eleD:ients  of  food  have  other  officea  besides 
that  of  producing  force.  Fat  ii  essential  to  the  formation  of  every 
fitiiicture  in  the  body,  especiaUy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  wliich 
consist  in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  Hit  combined  with  phosphorus.  It  is 
present  also  in  great  quantit}%  wherever  apecially  active  growth  and 
development  of  cells  are  taking  place.  Accordingly  it  exists  largely  in 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  one- third  of  which  is  composed  of  oil.  This  oil  gives 
the  yolk  its  yellow^  colour  and  rich  taste  j  it  seems  to  be  especially  used 
in  the  development  of  the  blood  cells.  Fat  is  essential  also  to  tlie  ligbt 
digestion  of  all  food;  and  there  are  many  facts  wliich  prove  that  an 
insufficiency  of  fat  or  oily  matters  in  the  food  tends  to  produce  scrofulous 
disease*  In  Iceland,  where  all  the  other  conditions  which  favour  that 
aflection  exist  in  great  in  tensity ,  but  the  Ibod  of  the  people  contains  an 
immense  quantity  of  fat,  scrofula  is  scarcely  kno'wn.  Thus,  although  fat 
ia  chiefly  consumed  in  cold  countries  to  act  as  fuel,  and  to  supply  the 
enormous  amount  of  heat  required  in  them,  yet  its  use  is  univeraal.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ai'ctic  regions  gorge  themselves  w^ith  animal  blubber, 
those  of  the  tropics  season  theii*  lighter  dishes  with  vegetable  oils,  which 
those  climates  yield  iu  especial  abundance.  It  may  be  that  the  soft  fluid 
acts  as  a  corrective  to  the  watery,  pungent,  acid,  and  cool  things  which 
are  so  refreshing  to  the  frame.     So  we  add  oil  to  salads. 

Starch  and  sugar,  too,  have  other  parts  to  play  be&idea  being  directly 
consumed  to  furnish  force.     By  the  separation  of  oxygen  from  them  ifl 


♦  Tbis  nitrogen,  however,  is  not  absorbed  from  the  air.  It  u  derived  hj  the  pliJ\t 
only  from  the  chemical  compoundfi  %Thich  nitrogen  forms  \  and  chiefly  from  the 
volatile  ammoniJi  (the  pungent  "«pirit  of  hartshorn  ")  in  the  air,  nnd  from  the  Mitt  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  K>iL 
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the  body,  they  may  be  converted  into  fat;  but  the  presence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  fat  in  the  fuod  is  efiaential  to  this  process.  Boussingault 
found,  by  experiments  on  animala,  that  starchy  matters  (such  as  potatoea) 
will  not  fatten,  unless  a  little  fat  be  also  given  with  them.  When  this 
is  done,  fat  is  accumulated  in  much  greater  amount  tlian  the  quantity 
consumed.  Bees,  too,  if  fed  upon  sugar  alone,  cannot  long  continue 
to  form  wax ;  but  if  a  minute  portion  of  fat  be  added  to  the  sugar, 
nmth  more  wax  continueij  to  be  secreted  than  the  fat  could  supply.  The 
iiiHtinct,  therefore,  which  leads  us  to  mix  butter  with  potatoes  is  justified 
by  physiology* 

Sugar,  also,  by  formiJig  an  add  within  the  digestive  ifystem,  acta  the 
part  of  a  solvent  upon  the  other  food,  and  by  mixing  with  \he  albuminous 
and  earthy  matters,  causes  them  to  be  more  easily  absorbed.  So  the  egg 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  sugar,  which  aids  in  tne  absorption  of 
lime  from  the  sliell,  to  form  the  bony  fabric  of  the  chick-  It  does  not 
follow  from  this,  however,  that  the  free  use  of  sugar  in  its  separate  form  is 
desirable*  The  ordinary  articles  of  vegetable  food  contain  sugar  (or 
atarchi  which  in  the  body  is  converted  into  sugar),  in  large  proportion ; 
and  tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  its  naturally- combined  form  it 
ja  both  more  easily  digested,  and  more  aTailable  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
tion, tlian  when  crystalhzed.  And  further,  being  almost  the  lowest  form 
of  all  the  organic  substances  which  are  suitable  for  food,  and  that  which 
yields  the  least  force  in  its  oxidation,  sugar  in  excess  is  not  well  borne  by 
the  system  :  it  seems  to  squander  the  energies  of  the  assimilating  appara- 
tus, diverting  to  the  less  highly  vitalized  and  less  nutritious  substance,  the 
force  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  the  more  powcrlul  and 
more  essential  articles  of  food.  The  ordinary  sugar  of  commerce,  more- 
over, derived  from  tJie  sugar-cane,  ia  not  capable  of  being  directly  applied 
to  phyatological  purposes.  Cane-sugar  is  converted  witliin  the  body  into 
another  kind  of  sugar,  resembling  that  derived  from  the  grape,  before  it 
can  enter  into  tlie  circuit  of  tljc  vital  changes.  This  modiiication  involves 
no  other  change  of  composition  than  tlie  taking  into  combination  a  little 
more  water.  The  form  of  sugar  which  results  is  called  glucose,  and  ia 
more  easily  fermentable  than  cane-sugar.  Their  relative  composition  is — 
cane-sugar,  12  of  carbon  to  12  of  water  j  grape  sugar,  12  of  carbon  to  14 
of  water. 

Thus  the  main  current  of  our  life  flows  on.  The  organic  elements  of 
the  food,  in  their  two  great  forms,  supply  us  on  the  one  hand  with  the  sub- 
stance we  appropriate,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  power  by  which  we 
live,  and  the  beat  which  makes  us  glow  with  vital  warmth.  But  other 
elements,  besides  the^^e,  are  needful.  In  its  highest  flights,  life  does  not 
utterly  forsake  the  ground ;  the  human  body,  depending  upon  inorganic 
ealts  for  its  existence,  confesses  its  origin  in  dust.  Common  minerals'^ 
iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  others — circulate  in  the 
blood,  or  are  garnered  in  the  various  tissues.  And  these  also  are  furnished 
in  the  food^  the  various  vegetable  products  coutaiiiing  them  in  varying 
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quanlifitis.  The  instinctive  choice  of  oertuin  arlicles 
uhai*acteri;!t4B,  sometimeflT  whole  iiationa,  seems  otleo  to  be  detenauied  hy 
tlic  presanoe  or  f^bsenoe  of  certain  of  those  dements.  The  potato^  ht 
Qxaiuple,  canfjiina  but  Iktle  lime,  and  in  Ireland,  wheni  it  bftft  become  the 
staple  article  of  food,  thu  %vater  is  large^ly  impregnated  with  lime,  owing 
to  the  nuture  of  the  aoli.  The  importance  of  the  saline  ingredieDts  of  fbod 
ia  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  the  French  academicians^  who  fed  a 
dog,  daily,  on  half  a  pomid  of  boiled  iesh  that  had  been  previously  soaked 
in  water  and  pre««ed  ;  in  the  course  of  forty-tbret:  days  the  animal  h-dd  lost 
one  quarter  of  its  weight,  and  aJler  fifty-five  days  its  enwiciation  was 
extreme.* 

The  inorganic  materiala  exist  in  the  body  in  two  forms;  partly  com- 
bined in  minute  proportions  with  the  albuminous  aubstances,  and  partly 
in  the  form  of  salts  simply  dissolved  in  the  fiuidri.  The  total  qTiAntitj  of 
Balls  contained  in  tlie  blood  is  seven  or  eight  parts  in  the  thousand,  of 
which  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  conatitutes  about  the  half 
Vai'iouB  of  these  inorganic  materials  serve  evident  uses  in  the  economy* 
Lime,  for  instance,  united  with  pliosphoric  acid,  gives  solidity  to  the  bonfs. 
Tlie  alkaline  salts  also  play  an  important  part.  Through  being  aUuiline, 
the  blood  ho  Ida  its  albumen  in  solution,  and  more  readily  absorbs  the 
digested  food^  which  has  been  rendered  acid  by  the  gastric  juicse.  The 
alkalies  also  promote  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  the  worn-out  materiiils 
whi^h  the  blood  carries  to  the  lungs^  and  there  casta  off.  The  chloride  of 
sodium  fumifilK's  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  stomach,  while  its  fi'ee  soda 
goes  to  constitute  the  bile,  and  other  alkaline  Bccretions,  It  has  been 
found  that  cows,  with  whose  food  no  salt  was  mingled,  after  some  months 
lost  their  hair,  and  fell  into  bad  condition.  And  the  almost  universal 
desire  for  this  substance,  among  both  men  and  animals,  indicates  its 
physiological  necessity.  Travellers  in  Africa  have  described  the  intense 
longing  for  salt,  which  a  continued  use  of  vegetable  food  without  it  in- 
duces. Yet  it  is  curioua  that  in  certain  countries,  salt  is  not  consiuned* 
Professor  Johnston  mentions  as  instances  of  this,  the  South-Western  part 
of  Airica,  and  Berezor,  in  Siberia.  Whether  an  extraordinary  supjily  of 
salt  is  otherwise  furnished  in  these  districts,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

But  of  all  the  inorganic  elements,  none  seem  to  exhibit  so  striking  an 
adaptation  to  become  a  constituent  of  the  organic  body  as  phosphorus. 
The  peculiar  characters  of  this  substance,  fitting  it  for  vital  uses,  were 
first  described  by  Professor  Graham,  the  present  Master  of  the  Mint ;  and 
Dr.  G,  Wilson  has  since  illustrated  the  subject  with  all  the  acuteness  of  his 
searching  intellect  and  the  wealth  of  his  graceful  fancy,  f 

Phosphorus,  in  it^  common  and  first  discovered  form,  m  a  Soft,  $eiiii^ 
transparent  substance,  resembling  wax;  it  shines  even  at  the  fteezai^- 
point  of  water,  melta  a  hundi-ed  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  of  thai 
lltiuid,  bmrsta  into  flame  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher^  an4 


♦  Dr.  Laihuby, 


i  Edinburgh  Esmtjfs,  1856. 
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yields  a  thick  white  amoke,  cnntl^nsiiig  into  a  snowi  ^      ^s^"^^ 

is  80  intlanimable  that  it  caii  be  preBer^'ed  with  sf 

and  there  is  scarcely  a  chemiat  who  has  not  been  ii 

to  its  flames     It  is  so  poisoDoufi  that  not  a  year  pi 

child  falling  a  victim  to  the  small  portion  whio 

iroin  a  luciibr  match,  and  without  some  nn  caution 

suffering  the  prolonged  torturea  of  slow  poisoning \r«*.«-.  _  _ 

tration  in  mimite  doses   inlaUibly  oecaj^ions.      It  reacts  so   powerfulty 

upon  the  air  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  fume,  that  it  changes  it8  oxygen 

into  the  energetic  oxidizing,  deodorizing,  and  bleaching  agent  which  is 

known  as  osone*     In  a  word,  it  exhibits  in  an  intense  degree  an  affinity  or 

tendency  to  combine^  alike  witli  metals  and  non-metals,  and  strikingly 

altera  each  by  its  union  with  it. 

In  so  fiir,  then,  as  mobility,  or  susceptibility  of  various  changes,  is 
concemedi  no  one  will  question  the  fitness  of  phosphorus  to  become  an 
organismal  element.  But  till  recently  we  had  not  discovered  that  it  can 
change  this  mobile,  restless  condition,  for  one  <^  passive  indifference  and 
great  stability.  Phosphorus  is  now  known  to  exist  in  no  fewer  than  five 
distinct  forms,  besides  that  above  described,  which  is  called  the  vilj*eouE,  or 
glassy  phosphonis.  The  most  interesting  of  these  other  forms  is  that  of  a 
red,  uon-cryMtalline  8ohd,  the  propertien  of  wliich  are  in  most  marked  con- 
trast to  all  that  were  before  supposed  to  characterize  this  substance.  It 
does  not  shine  at  the  heat  of  freezing  water,  nor  melt  even  at  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  It  exhales  at  ordinary  tempeniturea  no  vapour  and  no  odour, 
nor  does  it  become  oxidized  in  the  air,  nor  change  it  into  ozone.  It  is  not 
poisonoufl,  even  when  directly  administered  in  doses  a  hundred  times  greater 
than  those  which  are  fatal  with  vitreous  phosphorus,  and  it  may  be  handled 
with  impunity.  Towards  other  elements  it  shows  in  general  a  singular 
indifference;  nor  is  it  till  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  500*^  Fahren- 
heit (or  some  470^  above  the  heat  necessary  to  make  vitreouF  phosphorus 
begin  to  bum),  that  it  starts  into  activity,  bursting  into  flame,  and  yielding 
phoaphoric  acid.  It  appears  to  owe  it«  pecuh'arities  to  the  presence  in  it 
of  much  latent  heat,  so  that  it  difiers  from  vitreous  phosphorus  as  steam 
does  from  water,  or  water  from  ice ;  for  it  is  most  easily  produced  by  long 
maintenance  of  the  common  phosphorus  at  a  temperature  below  490^,  and 
when  heated  above  this  point,  it  suddenly  bursts  into  vapour,  changing, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  into  the  familiar  modification  of  the  element. 

Here,  then,  is  on  element  which  can  imperceptibly  and  quickly  pass 
from  a  condition  of  great  chemical  activity  to  one  of  great  chemical 
inertness.  In  virtue  of  this  character,  phosphonis  **  may  follow  the  blood 
in  its  changes^  may  oxidize  in  the  one  great  set  of  capillaries,  and  be 
indifferent  to  oxygen  in  the  other ;  may  occur  in  the  brain,  in  the  vitreous 
fonn,  changing  as  quickly  as  the  intellect  or  imagination  demands,  and 
b't^^rafly  ilaming  that  ihonghta  may  breathe  and  words  may  bum  ;  and  may 
be  present  in  the  bones  in  its  amorphous  form,  content  like  an  impassive 
caryatid,  to  sustain  upon  its  unwearied  shoulders  the  mere  dead  weight  of 


stones  of  flesh.  And  what  is  here  i%aid  of  tli&  brain  as  contmsted 
the  boncB,  ^vill  apply  oqual  or  sinxilar  force  to  many  other  organs  of  the 
body.  All  throughout  the  living  system,  we  may  believe  that  phosphorus 
IB  found  at  the  centres  of  vital  action  in  the  active  condition,  and  at 
ita  outlying  points  in  the  passive  condition.  In  the  one  case  it  is  like  the 
Boldier  with  his  loaded  musket  pressed  to  hia  shoulder  and  his  Bnger  on 
the  trigger,  almost  anticipating  the  command  to  fire ;  in  the  other  it  is  like 
the  same  Boldier  with  his  unloaded  W(mpon  at  his  side  standing  at  ease/* 

Fnrthei%  phosphorus  forms  with  oxygen  a  powerful  acid,  capable  even 
of  abstracting  water  from  sulphuric  acid,  and  yet  perfectly  umrritating  to 
the  oi^aic  textures.  Taking  up  varying  quantities  of  water,  phosphoric 
acid  tisaumes  no  fewer  than  three  distinct  forms,  which  will  unite  with 
one,  two,  or  three  atoms  of  alkali  respectively,  giving  an  acid,  neutral  or 
alkaline  reaction*  Thus  it  is  available  for  the  most  varied  uses  in  the 
body.  **  A  child  is  beginning  to  walk,  and  tlie  bones  of  its  limbs  must 
be  strengthened  and  hardened;  phosphoric  acid,  accordingly,  carries  with 
it  three  units  of  lime  to  them,  and  renders  them  solid  and  firm.  But  the 
bones  of  its  tskull  must  remain  comparatively  sol^  and  yielding,  for  it  has 
many  a  fall,  and  the  more  elastic  these  bones  are,  the  less  will  it  suffer 
when  its  head  strikes  a  hard  object;  so  that  in  them  we  may  suppose  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  retain  but  two  units  of  lime,  and  to  form  a  softer,  less 
consdstent  solid.  And  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  must  be  still  more  supple 
and  elastic,  so  that  in  them  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  supposed  to  be 
combined  with  but  one  unit  of  base.  On  the  other  hand,  ita  teeth  must 
be  harder  than  its  hardest  bones,  and  a  new  demand  is  made  on  the  lime- 
phosphates  to  associate  themselves  with  other  lime-salts  (especially  iiuoride 
of  calcium),  to  fonn  the  cutting  edges  and  grinding  faces  of  the  incisors 
and  molars.  All  the  while  also,  the  blood  must  be  kept  alkaline,  that 
oxidation  of  the  tissues  may  he  promoted,  and  albumen  retained  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  must  not  be  too  alkaline,  or  tissues  and  albumen  will  both 
be  destroyed,  and  the  carbonic  acid  developed  at  the  systemiQ  capillariei 
will  not  be  exchanged  for  oxygen  when  the  blood  is  exposed  to  that  gas  ftt 
the  lungs.  So  phosphoric  acid  provides  a  salt  containing  two  imits  of 
Boda  and  one  of  water,  which  is  suflSciently  alkahne  to  promote  oxidation, 
diasolve  albumen,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  yet  holds  the  latter  so 
loosely,  that  it  uistantly  excliangca  it  for  oxygen  when  it  encounters  that 
gas  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  Again,  the  flesh  juice  must  be  kept  acid 
(perhaps,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  electro-polar  opposition  to  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  as  afTccting  tlie  transmission  of  the  electrical  currents  which 
are  now  known  to  traverse  the  tissues),  and  phosphoric  acid  provides  a  salt, 
containing  two  units  of  water,  and  one  of  potash,  which  secures  the  requi- 
site acidity.'^ 

"  Chemical  imions  have  been  compared  to  marriages,  and  chcnjical 
compounds  to  wedded  pairs.  If  the  comparison  is  accepted,  Ihen  the 
great  majority  of  the  mineral  acids  are  monogamists,  and  wedded  each  to 
a  single  base :  but  phosphoric  acid,  like  an  eastern   patriarcli,  has  the 
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privilege,  if  lie  pleases,  of  wedding  three  bascs^  altliougli  he  is  often 
satisfied  with  two^  and  can  cheerfully  eontent  himself  with  one.  Or,  t4j 
vary  the  figure  more  expressively^  the  ordinary  acids  are  like  the  Hindoos 
under  the  domination  of  mate,  and  when  hired  as  Bervants  stipulate  to 
carry  but  onti  thing,  and  the  ramiraum  weight  of  that;  phosphoric  acid  ia 
an  English  servant  of  all  work,  hiding  three  loads  at  a  time,  of  any  three 
things  that  require  to  be  lilted,  and  willing  at  all  times  to  make  himself 
generally  useful.'* 

These  characters  of  phosphorus,  beaides  their  own  immediate  interest, 
are,  as  we  shall  see,  most  suggestive  in  relation  to  the  question  of  food  in 
its  widest  sense.  For  the  nitrogen-containing  bodies  are  characterized 
also  by  a  capacity  for  assuming  a  great  variety  of  distinct  forms,  which 
serve  very  dilTerent  physiological  purposes,  with  very  slight  changes  of 
composition.  They  exist  in  the  blood  in  two  chief  forms— that  of  albumen 
and  that  of  fibrine.  The  former  of  these  Ls  comparatively  little  prone  to 
change ;  the  latter  readily  altera  its  condition,  cotigulatmg  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  A  great  variety  also  of  these  substances  is  found  in  food,  each 
separate  species  of  plant  containing  its  own  peculiar  nitrogenous  element, 
distinguishtd  by  a  slight  variety  of  properties.  But  we  must  hasten  on. 
Of  the  water,  which  not  only  forms  a  part,  but  ia,  indeed,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  all  our  fond  (as  it  is  also  of  the  entire  hody,  constituting  three- 
fourths  of  oui"  weight),  we  need  not  epeak  further.  Although  it  is  the 
moat  important  of  all  alimentary  aubstaneeSj  and  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  it  from  the  food  produces  more  intolerable  sufferings  and  speedier  death 
than  any  other  kind  of  starvation,  yet  bo  far  as  we  at  present  know,  its 
office^  as  a  food,  is  simple.  It  seems  to  he  a  diluent  or  menstruum  only, 
facihtating  changes  in  which  it  has  itself  no  share.  Perhaps  we  might 
say  that  water  is  to  the  body  what  nitrogen  is  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
passive  solvent  in  which  the  active  elements  are  distributed,  and  by  means 
of  which  their  activity  ia  at  once  elicited  and  controlled.  The  free  use  of 
water,  however,  greatly  promotes  various  secretions,  causing  an  increase 
not  only  in  their  liquid  portion,  but  also  in  their  solid  constituents. 

There  is  another  class  of  substances  met  with  in  our  natural  food, 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  V&lne,  although  the  mode 
of  their  action  is  not  understood — the  organic  acids,  and  fresh  vegetable 
juices.  The  desire  for  fruits  and  freah  vegetables,  which  becomes  an 
inteose  longing  when  they  have  been  for  some  time  witlilield,  as  those 
who  have  made  long  voyages  at  sea  can  testify,  has  its  root  in  a  real  want 
of  the  system.  Lime-juice,  aasisled  by  other  rational  measures,  has 
banished  scurvy  from  the  navy ;  and  furllicr  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
these  substances  for  healthy  nutrition  ia  fm*niHhed  by  facts  which  still 
occur.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  during 
the  year  that  ft>lIowed  the  potato  famine  in  Indand,  when  the  high  price 
of  vegetables  prevented  their  use  as  an  article  of  diet  to  a  considerable 
extent,  scurvy  broke  out  in  many  of  the  Englii*h  poorhousea.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  too  scanty  a  supply  of  vegetables,  though  it  moy  not 
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produce  actual  disease,  imdurmines  the  bealtb,  and  increases  the  ri^k  of 
many  ailbctions.  Not  very  long  ago  a  jmtient  waa  admitted  into  Guv's 
Hi>H})ital  with  fractured  kg.  The  liiub  was  placed  in  the  roost  favour- 
able circumstances  for  uniting.  The  diet  was  liberal,  and  of  tlie  itiost 
ntouri^nng  kind,  conuiiiiuig  bread,  and  meat^  and  porter  in  abnndajice. 
But  no  union  took  place.  Fresh  vegetables  were  prescribed  to  the  full 
extent  of  appetite,  and  new  bono  began  at  once  to  be  deposited. 

Nothing  h  more  truly  unscientific  than  the  prolonged  enforcemeut  of 
an  exclu.sive  diet  of  bread  and  meat  for  weak  digestion.  It  has  happened 
more  than  once  in  our  owii  knowledge  that  a  person  suffering  fix>m  dji- 
pepaia,  for  wliich  a  rigid  diet  has  been  presciibed,  has  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion, and  indulged  in  a  free  and  varied  and  moBt  anti-digestive  meal ;  and 
the  dyspepsia  haa  disappeared  from  that  time  forth,  ThiB  fact,  however, 
sajB  nothing  in  favour  of  habitual  indulgence. 

luatinct  or  natiu^al  desire  ia,  generally — perhaps  in  health  it  is  almost 
alwaya— a  good  index  to  the  food  that  is*  best.  In  many  cases  of  disease 
it  is  an  iuTaluable  guide  to  the  articles  best  adapted  to  the  patient^s  etatc. 
But  this  ia  not  always  the  case.  In  some  instances,  as  where  sugar  is 
found  ID  excess  within  the  system — ^where  the  flesh  runs  away  in  sugar  as 
it  were — the  desire  for  fruita  ia  intense,  but  its  gratilication  ia  very 
hurtful. 

It  was  an  idea  of  Lirhig's  that  alcohol  was  a  food ;  that  is,  that  like 
fat  or  sugar,  it  united  with  oxygen  in  the  «yHtem^  and  supplied  it  with 
warmth.  Recent  investigations,  however,  very  carefully  conducted  by 
Messrs.  LaJleraand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  have  thrown  discredit  on  this 
opinion.  It  appears  that  if  not  all  (which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  prove),  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  any  spirit  con- 
sumed passes  off  in  the  secretions,  im changed.  It  may  be  shown,  unaltered, 
in  the  breath,  the  perspiration,  and  other  secretions,  for  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  houra  aflcr  the  use  of  even  a  moderate  quantity,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  part  of  it  undergoes  oxidation.  If  thia  vieir  be  true^ 
alcohol  wouJd  appear  to  act  the  part  of  an  excitant  merely,  affording  no 
real  accession  of  any  kind  to  the  force  of  the  body.  It  has  been  long 
knowu  to  possess  a  special  afhnity  for  the  nervous  tissues.  Dr.  Percy, 
many  years  ago,  proved  it«  presence  in  the  brain  of  perpona  dying  from  its 
use,  and  of  animals  to  which  it  ^\'a^  admini.^lcred  ;  and  the  authors  above 
mentioned  confirm  his  experiments. 

When  food  is  entirely  withheld^  mammals  and  birds  die  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  <iays,  losing  in  the  course  of  that  time  from  less  than  a  third,  to 
more  than  half  of  their  weight,  according  to  the  amount  of  fat  they  had 
previously  accumulated.  From  s^ome  experiments  made  by  Choasat,  it 
appears,  that  while  tlie  fat  is  alnaoat  entirely  consumed,  and  the  blood 
reduced  to  one-fourlh  of  its  amount,  the  nervous  system  suffers  scarcely 
any  loss  of  weight.  Bidder  and  Schmidt*  however,  found  tfiat  in  the  case 
of  cats,  the  blood  was  diminished  even  more  than  the  fat,  and  the  brain 
also  wasted  to  the  extent  of  37  per  cent. 
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The  most  striluDg  circumstance,  bowerer,  connected  with  «tarvation, 
19  the  ten  dene  J  to  decomposition  imd  putridity,  alike  in  the  blocid  and  all 
the  organf%  which  the  absence  of  food  occa.«donH.  The  syBtt*m,  left  im- 
totiri^hed,  not  only  wiistes  away,  and  i«  consumed  ;  its  vitaUty  also  fails, 
and  putrid  emanations  cover  the  surface*  This  iact  furnishes  fiirtLer 
evidence  that  part  of  the  office  of  the  food  ia  to  feed  the  life  of  the  orga- 
nism, as  well  as  to  Bupply  its  srabstance,  and  maintain  its  heat.  Thus 
typhus,  and  oilier  putrid  fevers,  follow  in  the  train  of  famine.  Perhaps 
it  is,  in  part,  by  counteracting  this  tendency  to  putrefaction,  that  very 
small  quantities  of  food  seem  to  have  so  much  influence  in  deferring  the 
fafcal  effects  of  abstinence.  The  usual  duration  of  hfe  in  the  human 
subject  under  complete  deprivation  of  food  and  drink,  is  only  eight  or  ten 
daysj  yet  a  case  ia  reported  by  Dr.  Willan,  in  which  a  young  gentleman, 
who  Btarved  himself  under  the  in£iuenoe  of  a  religious  delusion,  lived  for 
sixty  days,  taking  only  a  Utile  oranffa  jmce,*  In  another  instance,  a 
patient,  undeT  a  hysterical  affection,  for  three  weeks  took  only  a  cup  of 
tea  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  on  many  days  not  even  thia  was  swallowed ;  yet 
the  strength  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  during  thia  period. 

But  results  similar  to  those  of  entire  want  of  food  ensue,  if  the  attempt 
be  made  lo  confine  ourftelves  to  any  single  article  of  diet,  however  in  itself 
nutritiouiu  It  has  long  been  known  that  gelatine — ^the  subatance  which 
forms  jelly  in  all  its  varieties — could  not  sustain  life.  Experiments  made 
on  dogs  and  other  animals^  by  a  French  Commission,  showed  that  they  died 
almost  as  soon  when  fed  on  gelatine,  as  when  kept  entirely  fasting.  But 
further  investigation  has  proved  that  albumen  itself,  the  substance  from 
which  almost  all  our  structures  are  directly  formed,  will  not  maintain  Itlc 
when  ejcclusii'ely  employed.  The  disgust  which  a  long  continuance  of  one 
narrow  diet  excites  is  therefore  justified  from  the  charge  of  caprice. 
Br.  Hammond,  an  American  physician,  has  recently  published  an  account 
of  Some  experiments  made  upon  himself,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
value  of  certain  kinds  of  food.  For  ten  oonsecutive  days  he  lived  upon 
coagulated  albninen  and  water.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his  health  was 
seriously  deranged ;  the  power  of  the  ^stem  to  assimilate  the  albumen  was 
impaired,  the  body  was  daily  losing  weighty  and  an  extreme  degree  of 
lassitude  was  ielt.  On  a  diet  of  starch  alone,  the  effects  were,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  still  more  severe.  The  following  is  the  note  of  his 
condition  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  experiment : — "  Violent  headache  was 
present  during  the  whole  day.  The  mind  was  somewhat  confused ;  an 
almoat  constant  twitching  of  the  left  upper  eyelid  was  experienced,  and 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  There  was  great  oppression  of  the 
chest,  which  was  only  rrlieved  by  frequent,  full,  and  deep  inspirations ; 
palpitation  of  the  heart;  and  vomiting  of  a  sour  fluid.  Several  boils  made 
their  appearance,  and  scratches  on  the  hand  would  not  heal.  The  lips 
were  of  a  bluish  tinge." 


•  Dr.  Carpentcr'fl  Human  Ph^tiohgy^  5th  Edition,  p.  60* 
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From  this  expei-iment  we  may  judge  wlmt  effects  are  likely  to  attend 
tlie  plan  of  feeding  infants  on  arrowroot  and  water.  Nor  can  any 
nrtlficial  combination  of  the  various  elements  of  food,  however  scientifi- 
cally they  may  be  adjusted,  satisiy  the  demands  of  the  system.  The 
peculiar  mode  of  combination  which  exists  in  the  various  foods  so  laviBhlj 
provided  by  nature,  is  as  essential  to  healthy  nutrition  as  tlie  siibstanca 
thumselvfs,  Food  must  contain  not  material  only,  but  power;  that  froii 
which  lilb  is  to  flow,  must  embody  the  results  of  Jiving  action.  It  musi 
be  redolent  of  eunshiiiei  and  permeated  with  hght ;  it  must  have  drunk 
in  the  virtue  of  the  airs  of  heaven.  For  all  these  our  food  must  transfer 
to  UB — to  glow  within  our  veins,  and  animate  oiir  nerves*  Through  it^ 
tlic  forces  of  the  universe  must  work  within  us,  in  order  that  we  may 
live.  And  thereforej  surely^  it  is  tliat  not  to  one  or  two — or  twenty^ 
varieties  of  food  does  nature  stint  our  appetite,  or  confine  our  feaat.  She 
opens  her  haad,  and  pours  forth  to  man  the  treasures  of  every  land  and 
every  Bca,  because  she  would  give  to  him  a  wide  and  vigorous  life, 
participant  of  all  variety.  For  him  the  cornfields  wave  their  golden 
grain,  of  delicate  wheat,  or  hardier  rye,  of  strengthening  oat,  or  thinner 
rice,  or  oil-abounding  raaixe.  Freely  for  him  the  palm,  tlie  date,  the 
banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  pine,  spread  out  a  harvest  on  the  air; 
and  pheasant  apple,  plum,  or  peach  solicit  his  ready  hand.  Beneath  his 
foot  lie  stored  the  starch  of  the  potato,  the  gluten  of  the  turnip,  the 
sugar  of  the  beet;  while  aU  the  intermediate  space  is  rich  with  juicy 
herbs. 

Nature  bids  him  eat  and  be  merry ;  adding  to  his  feast  the  solid  flesh 
of  bird,  and  beast,  and  iish,  prepared  as  victims  for  the  sacrifice;  firm 
muscle  to  make  strong  the  arm  of  toil,  in  the  industriouB  temperate 
zone  ;  and  massive  ribs  of  fat  to  kindle  inward  fires,  for  the  sad  dwellers 
under  arctic  skies, 

**Eat  and  be  merry  f   Let  the  varioua  life  of  all  the  world  throb  in  the 
world's  ruler. 


The  bailifTs  on  ibat  day  had  their  meala  regular, — and  their  beer,  wbich 
state  nf  tilings,  togetlier  with  an  absence  of  all  duty  in  the  way  of  making 
inventories  and  the  like,  I  ttike  to  be  the  earthly  paradise  of  bailiffs ;  and 
on  the  next  morning  they  walked  off  with  civil  speechea  and  many 
apologies  as  to  their  intrusion.  "  They  was  very  sorry,"  they  said,  *'  to 
have  troubled  a  gen'Ieman  as  were  a  gen*leman,  but  in  their  way  of  busi- 
ness what  could  they  do  ?  "  To  which  one  of  them  added  a  remark  that, 
"  butiitiess  is  business.^'  This  statement  I  am  not  prepared  to  contradict, 
but  I  would  recommend  all  men  in  choosing  a  profession  to  avoid  any 
that  may  require  an  apology  at  every  turn ; — either  an  apology  or  elae  a 
somewhat  violent  assertion  of  right.  Each  yoiiii^er  male  reader  may  per- 
haps reply  that  he  has  no  thought  of  becoming  a  sheriff's  officer ;  but 
then  are  there  not  other  cognate  lines  oi^  life  to  which  perhaps  the  atten- 
tion of  some  such  may  be  attracted  7 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  went  Mark  received  a  note 
from  Lady  Luilon  begging  him  to  call  e-arly  on  the  following  morning,  and 
immediately  after  breakfast  he  went  across  to  Framley  Court.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  he  was  not  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  miiid,  but  he  felt  the 
truth  of  his  wife's  remark  that  tlie  first  plunge  into  cold  water  was  always 
the  worst.  Lady  Lufton  was  not  a  woman  who  would  continually  throw 
liis  disgrace  into  his  teeth,  however  terribly  cold  might  be  the  Urst  words 
with  which  she  spoke  of  it.  He  strove  hard  as  he  entered  her  room  to 
carry  his  usual  look  and  bearing,  and  to  put  out  his  hand  to  greet  hcir 
with  his  customary  freedom,  but  he  knew  that  he  fiiiled.  And  it  may  be 
said  that  no  good  man  who  has  broken  down  in  hia  goodness  can  carry 
the  disgrace  of  his  lail  without  some  look  of  shame.  When  a  man  is 
able  to  do  that,  he  oeflfles  to  be  in  any  way  good, 

**  This  haa  been  a  distressing  affair,"  said  Lady  Lufton  after  her  first 
salutation, 

**  Yes,  indeed,**  said  he.     *'  It  has  been  very  sad  for  poor  Fanny." 

"  WeU;  we  must  all  have  our  little  periods  of  grief;  and  it  may  per- 
haps be  fortunate  if  none  of  us  have  worse  tbaa  tliis^  She  will  not  com* 
plain^  herself,  I  am  sure." 

"  She  complain  i  '* 

**  No,  I  am  Bure  she  will  not.  And  now  all  Fve  got  to  say,  Mr.  Kobarts, 
ie  this;  I  hope  you  and  Lufton  have  had  enough  to  do  with  bjack  sheep 
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to  last  jcm  yoxor  lives ;  for  I  must  protect  that  your  late  friend  Mr.  Sowerby 
is  a  black  shifcp." 

In  no  posaible  way  could  Lady  Lttfton  Lave  alluded  to  tlie  matter  with 
greater  kindness  than  m  thus  joining  Mark'**  name  with  that  of  her  eon. 
It  tocik  away  all  the  bitterness^  of  the  rebuke,  and  made  the  subject  one 
on  which  even  he  might  have  gpokeji  without  difficulty*  But  now,  seeing 
that  she  was  so  gentle  to  him,  he  could  not  but  lean  the  more  hardly  on 
himaelC 

"  I  have  been  very  foolLah,"  said  he,  "  very  foolish  and  very  wrong, 
and  very  wicked." 

"  Very  foolish,  I  believe,  Mr.  Robarta — to  speak  frankly  and  once  for 
all ;  btit^  as  I  also  believe,  nothing  worse.  I  thought  it  best  for  both  of 
us  that  we  should  just  have  one  word  about  it^  and  now  I  recommend  tbat 
the  matter  be  never  mentioned  between  us  again," 

*'  God  bless  you,  Lady  Lufton,'^  he  said.  **  I  think  no  man  ever  had 
such  a  friend  as  you  are.'* 

She  had  been  very  quiet  during  the  interview,  and  ahnost  subdued, 
not  speaking  with  the  animation  that  was  usual  to  her ;  for  this  affair  with 
Mr.  Robarta  was  not  the  only  one  she  had  fco  complete  that  day,  nor,  per- 
haps, tlie  one  most  dilBcult  of  completion.  But  she  cheej^ed  up  a  little 
under  the  praise  now  bfc»towed  on  her,  for  it  was  the  sort  of  praise  she 
loved  beat.  She  did  hope,  and,  perhaps,  flatter  herself,  that  she  was  a  good 
friend. 

**  You  must  be  good  enough,  then,  to  gratify  my  friendship  by  coming 
up  to  dinner  this  evening ;  and  Fanny,  too,  of  course.  I  cannot  take  i 
excuse,  for  the  mattet  is  completely  arranged.  I  have  a  particular  rea 
for  wishing  it.**  These  last  violeiit  injunctions  had  been  added  becauee 
Lady  Lufton  had  seen  a  refiisal  rising  in  the  parson^ s  face.  Poor  Lady 
Luflou  I  Her  enemies— for  even  she  had  enemiesr-^-used  to  declare  of  her, 
that  an  invitation  to  dinner  was  the  only  method  of  showing  itself  of  whic 
her  good-humour  was  cognizant.  But  let  me  ask  of  her  enemies  whethe 
it  is  not  as  good  a  method  as  any  other  known  to  be  extant  I  Under  such 
orders  as  these  obedience  was  of  course  a  necessity,  and  he  promised  that 
he,  with  his  wife,  would  come  across  to  dinner.  And  then,  when  he  went 
away.  Lady  Luflon  ordered  her  carriage. 

During  these  doings  at  Framley  Lucy  Robarts  stiO  remained  at 
Hogglestock,  nursing  Mrs.  Crawley,  Notliing  occurred  to  take  her  back 
to  Framley,  for  the  same  note  from  Fanny  which  gave  her  the  first  tidings 
of  the  arrival  of  the  PhiHstines  told  her  also  of  their  departure — and  also 
of  the  source  from  whence  relief  had  reached  them,  **  Don't  oome,  there- 
fore, for  that  reason,"  said  the  note,  **  but,  neverthelessj  do  come  aa  quickly 
as  you  can,  for  the  whole  honse  is  sad  without  you." 

On  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  this  note  Lucy  was  sitting,  as  was 
now  usual  with  her,  beside  an  old  arm-chair  to  which  her  patient  had 
lately  been  promoted.  The  fever  had  gone,  and  Mrs,  Crawley  waa  slowly 
regaining  her  ertrength — very  slowly,  and  with  frequent  caution  from  the 
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Silverbridg^  docttyr  tliat  any  attempt  at  being  well  too  fast  miglit  again 
|jrecipitate  her  into  an  abyss  of  illneas  and  domeRtic  inefliciencj. 

**  I  really  think  I  can  get  about  to-morrow/*  said  ihe ;  "  and  then,  dear 
Lucy,  1  need  not  keep  you  longer  from  your  home.** 

*'  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me,  T  tbitik*  I  auppose  Mr. 
Crliwley  ha«  been  complaining  again  about  the  cream  in  hi«  tea.**  Mr. 
Crawley  had  on  one  occasion  stated  his  assured  conviction  that  surrepti- 
WouB  daily  aupplies  were  being  brought  into  the  house,  because  he  had 
detected  the  presence  of  cream  instead  of  milk  in  his  own  cup.  As,  how- 
ever, the  cream  had  been  going  for  sundi-y  dayR  before  this  Misa  Robarta 
had  not  thought  muck  of  his  ingenuity  in  making  the  dIscoTery. 

'^  Ah|  you  do  not  know  how  be  apeaka  of  you  when  your  back  itj 
turned,*' 

**  And  how  does  he  speak  of  me  ?  I  know  you  would  not  hare  the 
courage  to  tell  m©  the  whole.'* 

"  No,  I  have  not  i  for  you  would  think  it  absurd  coming  from  one  who 
look^  like  him.  lie  says  that  if  he  were  t/>  write  a  poem  about  woman- 
hood, he  would  make  you  the  heroine." 

"  With  a  cream-jug  in  my  band,  or  elae  aewmg  buttons  on  to  a  shirt- 
collar.  But  he  never  foi-gare  me  about  the  mutton  broth.  He  told  me^ 
in  80  many  words,  that  I  waa  a — storyteller*  And  for  the  matter  of  that^ 
my  dear^  eo  I  wna.*' 

**  He  told  me  that  you  were  an  angel.'* 

"  Goodness  gracious  I '' 

**  A  ministering  angel.  And  m  you  have  been.  1  can  almost  feel  it 
in  my  heart  to  be  glad  that  I  have  \mijii  HI,  seeinj  that  I  have  luid  yon  for 
my  friend.'* 

"  But  you  might  have  had  that  goi^  tortuiie  without  the  fever." 

**  No,  I  Khould  not.  In  my  niarried  life  I  hare  made  no  frienda  till 
my  illness  brought  you  to  me ;  nor  ahoukl  I  ever  really  have  known  you 
but  for  that.     How  should  I  get  to  know  any  one  ?  " 

**  You  will  now,  Mrs*  Crawley ;  will  you  uot  ?  Promise  that  you  will. 
You  will  come  to  u«  at  Framley  when  you  are  well  7  You  have  promised 
already,  you  know." 

**  You  made  me  do  ao  when  I  was  too  weak  to  refuse." 

**  And  I  shall  make  you  keep  your  promise  too.  He  shall  come,  also, 
if  be  likes;  but  you  shall  come  whether  he  likea  or  no*  And  I  won't  hear 
A  word  about  your  old  dresw^s.  Old  dreaaea  will  wear  A6  well  at  Frandey 
tm  at  Hoggteatoek.^* 

From  aU  which  it  will  appear  that  Mrn.  Crawley  and  Lucy  Robarts  had 
beoome  very  intimate  during  this  period  of  the  nursing ;  aa  two  women 
always  will,  or^  at  least  fihould  do,  when  f*hut  up  for  weeks  together  in  the 
•ame  sick  room. 

The  conversation  was  still  going  on  between  them  when  the  mimd  of 
wtiedl  WS«  heard  upon  the  road.  It  was  no  highway  that  pressed  befure 
the  hotiae,  and  carriages  of  any  aorti  wer«  not  A^quent  there. 
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'  It  la  Fanny,  I  am  sure,'*  uaid  Lncy,  riamg  from  her  chair. 

"There  are  two  horBea,"  said  Mrs.  Crawley,  distinguishing  the  noise 
with  the  accurate  sense  of  hearing  which  is  always  attached  to  sickQesa ; 
*'  and  it  iii  not  the  noiise  of  the  pony  carriage/' 

**  It  is  a  regular  carriage,"  said  Lucy,  speaking  from  the  window,  "  and 
stopping  here.  It  m  somebody  from  Framlcy  Court,  for  I  know  the 
servant/' 

As  she  spoke  a  hluah  came  to  her  forehead.  I^Iight  it  not  i>e  Lord 
Luflon,  she  thought  to  herself,— forgetting  at  the  moment  that  Lord  Luilon 
did  not  go  about  the  country  in  a  close  chariot  with  a  hi  footman.  Inti- 
mate as  she  had  become  with  Mrs.  Crawley  she  had  said  nothing  to  her 
new  fiiend  on  the  subject  of  her  love  affair. 

The  carriage  stopped  and  down  came  the  footman,  but  nobody  spoke 
to  him  irom  the  inside. 

**  He  has  probably  brought  something  from  FramJey,"  said  Lucy, 
Iiaving  cream  and  such  like  matters  in  her  mind  ;  for  cream  and  such  hke 
matters  had  come  from  Framley  Court  more  than  once  during  her  sojourn 
there.     "  And  the  carnage,  probably,  happened  to  be  coming  this  way.'' 

But  the  mystery  soon  elucidated  itself  partially,  or,  perhaps,  became 
more  mysterious  in  another  way.  The  red-armed  little  girl  who  had 
been  taken  away  by  her  frightened  mother  in  the  first  burst  of  the  fever 
had  now  returned  to  her  place,  and  at  the  present  moment  entei-^d  the 
room,  with  awe-Btruck  face,  declaring  that  Mies  Eobarts  was  to  go  at  once 
to  the  big  lady  in  the  carriage. 

**  I  suppose  it*s  Lady  Lufton,"  said  IHra.  Crawley. 

Lucy's  heart  was  so  absolutely  in  her  mouth  that  any  kind  of  speech 
was  at  the  moment  impossible  to  her.  Why  should  Lady  Luflon  have 
come  thither  to  Hoggleatock,  and  why  should  she  want  to  see  her,  Lucy 
Kobarts,  in  the  carriage  ?  Had  not  everything  between  them  been  settled  ? 
And  yet  — —  I  Lucy,  in  the  moment  for  thought  that  was  allowed  to 
her,  coidd  not  determine  what  might  be  the  probable  upshot  of  such  an 
interview.  Her  chief  feeling  was  a  desire  to  postpone  it  for  the  present 
instant.     But  the  red-armed  little  girl  would  not  allow  that. 

^*  You  are  to  come  at  once,"  said  she. 

And  then  Lucy,  without  having  spoken  a  word,  got  up  and  left  the 
room.  She  walked  do'wustairs,  along  the  little  passage,  and  out  through 
the  small  garden,  with  firm  steps,  but  haidly  knowing  whither  she  went, 
or  why.  Her  presence  of  mind  and  self-possession  had  all  deserted 
her.  She  knew  that  she  was  unable  to  speak  as  slie  should  do  ;  she  felt 
that  she  would  have  to  regret  her  present  behaviour,  but  yet  she  could 
not  help  herself.  Why  should  Lady  Lullon  have  come  to  her  there  ?  She 
went  on,  and  the  big  footman  stood  with  the  carriage  door  open.  She 
stepped  up  almost  un consciously ,  and,  without  knowing  how  she  got  there, 
the  found  her  sell"  seated  by  Lady  Lufton. 

To  tell  the  truth  her  ladysliip  also  was  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  how  she 
W-us  to  carry  through  her  preaent  plan  of  operations.  The  duty  of  beginning, 
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lioweyer,  was  clearly  with  ber,  and  therefore,  having  taken  Lucy  by. the 
hand,  she  spake. 

'*  Mias  Robart*!**  she  naid^  "myBon  has  come  home.  I  don^t  know 
whether  you  are  aware  of  it/* 

She  spoke  with  a  low,  gentle  voice,  not  quite  like  heraelf,  hut  Lucy 
was  much  too  confused  to  notice  this. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  siiid  Lucy. 

She  had,  however,  been  bo  informed  in  Fanny's  letter,  but  aH  that  had 
gone  out  of  her  head* 

**  Yea ;  he  haa  come  hack.  He  has  been  in  Norway,  you  know,^ 
£abing.'' 

"  Yes,"  Baid  Lucy. 

**  I  am  sure  you  will  remember  all  that  took  place  when  you  came  to 
me,  not  long  ago,  in  my  little  room  upstairs  at  Framley  Court.** 

In  answer  to  which,  Lucy,  quivering  in  every  nerve,  and  wrongly 
thinking  that  she  was  visibly  shaking  in  every  limb,  timidly  answered  that 
she  did  remember.  Why  waa  it  that  she  had  then  been  so  bold,  and  now 
was  80  poor  a  coward  7 

^' Well  my  dear;  all  that  I  said  to  you  then  I  eaid  to  you  thinking 
that  it  was  for  the  best.  You,  at  any  rate,  wiU  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
loving  my  own  son  better  than  I  love  any  one  else."  ^ 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Lucy. 

*'  He  is  the  best  of  sons,  and  the  best  of  men,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  be  the  best  of  husbands." 

Lucy  had  an  idea,  by  instinct,  however,  rather  than  by  sight,  that 
Lady  Luflon's  eyes  were  full  of  tears  as  she  spoke.  As  for  herself  she 
waa  altogether  blinded  and  did  not  dare  to  lift  her  face  or  to  turn 
her  head.  As  for  the  utterance  of  any  sound,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

"  And  now  I  have  come  here,  Lucy,  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife/* 

She  was  quite  sure  that  she  heard  the  words.  They  came  plainly  to 
her  ears,  leaving  on  her  brain  their  proper  sense,  but  yet  she  could  not 
move  or  make  any  sign  that  she  had  understood  them.  It  seemed  as 
though  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  her  to  take  advantage  of  such  conduct 
and  to  accept  an  offer  made  with  eo  much  self-sacrifice.  She  had  not 
time  at  the  first  moment  to  think  even  of  his  happiness^  let  alone  her  own, 
but  she  thought  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  concession  whicli  had  been 
made  to  her.  When  she  had  constituted  Lady  Luflon  the  arbiter  of  her 
destiny  she  had  regarded  the  qiiestion  of  her  love  as  decided  against 
herself.  She  had  found  herself  unable  to  endure  the  position  of  being 
Lady  Lixilon'a  daughter-in-law  while  Lady  Lufton  would  be  scorning  her, 
and  therefore  she  had  given  up  the  game.  She  had  given  up  the  game, 
sacrifictng  herself,  and,  as  fiir  aa  it  might  be  a  sacrifice,  sacrificing  him 
also.  She  had  been  resolute  to  stand  to  her  word  in  this  respect,  but 
she  had  never  allowed  herself  to  think  it  possible  that  Lady  Lufton 
should  comply  with  the  conditions  which  she,  Lucy,  had  laid  \r^\i  V^ssc. 
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And  yet  mith  was  the  case^  as  she  so  plainly  heard*  '*  And  How  I  Iui»i 
come  here,  Lucy,  to  mk  you  to  be  hia  wife." 

How  long  they  sat  together  hilent,  I  citnnot  say  ;  coutitjed  by  minates 
the  time  would  Eot  probably  have  amounted  to  many^  but  to  each  of 
ibem  the  duration  Beemed  considerable.  Lady  Lufton,  while  she  was 
flpe^dng,  had  contrived  to  get  bold  of  Lticy's  hand,  and  she  «at,  still 
holding  if;,  trying  to  look  into  Lucy's  face^- — which,  howeTCr,  she  could 
hardly  see^  so  much  waa  it  turned  away.  Neither,  indeed,  were  Lady 
Luflon'a  eyes  perlectly  dry.  No  answer  came  to  her  question,  and  there- 
fore, after  a  while,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  Rpeak  again. 

"Must  I  go  back  to  him,  Lucy,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  some 
other  objection — something  liesides  a  stem  old  mother  ;  some  kindrance, 
perbapff,  not  bo  easily  overcome.'* 

"  No/'  said  Lucy,  and  it  was  all  which  at  the  moment  ahe  could  aay. 

**What  shall  1  tell  him,  then?     ShaH  I  say  yed-^mply  yea.*' 

"  Simply  yea,"  said  Lucy, 

"  And  as  to  the  stem  old  mother  who  thought  her  only  i^n  toa  preclotil 
to  be  parted  with  at  the  first  word — m  nothing  to  be  said  to  her  f  '* 

**0h,  Lady  Lufton!" 

**  No  forgiveneaa  to  be  spoken,  no  sign  of  aflfection  to  be  given  f 
Is  she  always  to  be  regarded  »a  stern  and  cro^,  vexatious  and  dii* 
agreeable  ? '' 

Lucy  slowly  turned  round  her  head  and  looked  up  into  her  Com- 
panion's face.  Though  ahe  had  as  yet  no  voice  to  pfnak  of  aiFeclion 
flhe  oould  fill  her  eyes  with  love,  and  in  that  way  make  to  her  future 
mother  all  the  promises  that  were  needed. 

•*  Lucyi  dearest  Lucy,  you  must  be  very  dear  to  me  now."  And  then 
they  were  in  each  other's  arm*,  kiaaing  ench  other. 

Lady  Lufton  now  desired  her  coachman  to  drive  up  and  down  for  some 
little  fjpace  along  the  road  while  elie  completed  her  necessary  conversation 
with  Lucy.  She  wanted  at  firflt  to  caiTy  her  back  to  Framley  that 
evening,  promising  to  send  her  again  to  Mrs.  Crawley  on  the  following 
morning — **  till  some  permanent  arrangement  could  he  made/*  by  wluch 
Lady  Luflon  intended  the  aubHtitution  of  a  regular  nurse  for  her  iUturt 
daughter-in-law,  seeing  that  Lucy  Robarta  was  now  invested  in  her  eye§ 
with  attributes  which  made  it  unbecoming  that  ehe  should  ait  in  atten- 
dance at  Mrs.  Crawley ^9  bedi^ide.  But  Lucy  would  not  gn  back  to  Framley 
on  that  evening ;  no,  nor  on  the  next  morning.  She  would  be  so  glad  if 
Fanny  would  eome  to  her  there,  and  then  she  would  arrange  about  going 
home. 

*'  But  Lucy,  dear^  what  am  I  to  say  to  Ludovic?  Perliapayou  would 
feel  it  awkward  if  he  were  to  come  to  see  you  here.'* 

**  Oh,  yen,  Lady  Lufton  ;  pray  tell  him  not  to  do  that*' 

"  And  is  that  all  tliat  1  am  to  tell  him  ?  ** 

**  Tell  him — tell  him — lie  won't  want  3'ou  to  tell  bim  anything;— 
only  I  should  like  to  be  quiet  tor  a  day,  Lady  Lufton/* 
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*'Wel],  dearest,  you  ahall  be  quiet;  the  dayafVer  to-monow  then. 
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we  must  not  spare  you  any  longer,  because  it  will  be  right  \ 
ycfu  akould  be  at  home  now.  He  would  think  it  very  hard  if  you  were 
to  be  so  near,  and  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  you*  And  there 
will  be  some  one  else  who  will  want  to  see  you.  I  shall  want  to  have  you 
very  near  to  me,  for  I  shall  be  wretched,  Lucy,  if  I  cannot  teach  you  to 
love  me/*  In  answer  to  which  Lucy  did  find  voice  enough  to  make 
sundry  promises. 

And  then  she  was  put  out  of  the  carriage  at  the  little  wicket  gate,  and 
Lady  Lufton  wtus  driven  back  to  Framley*  I  wonder  whether  the  servant 
when  he  held  the  door  for  Mlm  Robarts  was  conscious  that  he  was  wait- 
ing on  his  future  mis  tress*  I  fancy  that  he  was,  for  these  sort  of  peoplo 
always  know  everything  and  the  peculiar  courtesy  of  his  demeanour  as 
he  let  down  the  carriage  steps  was  very  obser\^able. 

Lucy  felt  almost  beside  herself  as  she  returned  upstairs,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  look,  and  with  what  words  to  speak.  It  behoved 
her  to  go  at  once  to  Mrs.  Crawley^s  roona,  and  yet  she  longed  to  be  alone. 
She  knew  that  she  was  quite  unable  either  to  conceal  her  thoughts  or 
express  them  ;  nor  did  she  wish  at  the  present  moment  to  talk  to  any  one 
about  her  happiness, — seeing  that  she  could  not  at  the  present  moment  talk 
to  Fanny  Robarts.  She  went,  however,  without  delay  into  Mrs.  Crawley *8 
room,  and  with  tliat  httle  eager  way  of  speaking  quickly  which  is  so 
common  with  people  who  know  that  th^  are  oonlui^,  said  that  sho 
ibared  she  had  been  a  very  long  time  away, 

''And  was  it  Lady  Lullon  7  " 

"  Yes ;  it  was  Lady  Luflon/' 

"  Why,  Lucy ;  I  did  not  know  that  you  and  hei-  ladyship  were  such 
friends." 

**  She  had  something  particular  she  wanted  to  say,"  said  Lucy,  avoid- 
ing the  question,  and  avoiding  also  Mrs.  Crawley's  eyes ;  and  then  she  sate 
doivn  in  her  usual  chair, 

**•  It  was  nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope."  ^ 

"No,  nothing  at  all  unpleasant;  nothing  of  that  kind. — Oh,  Mrs, 
Crawley,  Til  tell  you  some  other  time,  but  pray  do  not  ask  me  now."  And 
then  she  got  up  and  escaped,  for  it  was  absolutely  necessar}^  that  she  should 
be  alone. 

When  she  reached  her  own  room — that  in  which  the  children  usually 
slept — she  made  a  great  effort  to  compose  herself,  but  not  altogether 
fluooenfiilly.  She  got  out  her  paper  and  blotting-book  intending,  as  she 
wad  to  herself,  to  write  to  Fanny,  knowing,  however,  that  the  letter  when 
written  Would  be  destroyed ;  but  she  waa  not  able  even  to  form  a  word. 
Her  hand  was  unsteady  and  her  eyes  were  dim  and  her  thoughts  were 
incapable  of  being  fixed.  She  could  only  sit,  and  think,  and  wonder,  and 
hope;  occasionally  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  asking  herself  why 
her  present  frame  of  mind  was  so  painful  to  her  ?  During  the  last  two  or 
thre«  months  she  had  felt  no  fear  of  Lord  Luflon^  had  id  ways  carried  her- 
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self  before  liim  on  equal  terms,  and  had  been  signally  capable  of  doil 
when  he  made  his  declaration  to  her  at  the  parsonage ;  but  now  she  I 
forward  with  an  imdeBned  dread  tjo  the  Urst  moment  in  which  she  ah 
see  him 

And  then  she  thought  of  a  certain  evening  ahe  had  passed  at  Fra] 
Courts  and  acknowledged  to  herself  that  there  was  some  pleasure  in  loo 
back  to  that.  Griselda  Grantly  had  been  there,  and  all  the  consUtutJ 
powers  of  the  two  families  had  been  at  work  to  render  easy  a  proce 
love-making  between  her  and  Lord  Luilon.  Lncy  had  seen  and  un 
stood  it  all,  without  knowing  that  ahe  understood  it,  and  had,  in  a  cei 
degree,  suffered  from  beholding  it.  She  had  placed  herself  apart,' 
complaining — painfblly  conscious  of  some  inferiority,  but,  at  the 
time^  almojit  boiisting  to  herself  that  in  her  own  way  she  waa  the  mipei 
And  then  he  had  come  behind  her  chair,  whiapei*ing  to  her,  speaking  t<H 
hja  first  words  of  kindness  and  good-natxire,  and  ahe  had  resolved  thai 
would  be  his  Iricnd— his  friend,  even  thongh  Griselda  Grantly  migl] 
his  wife.  What  those  resolutions  were  worth  had  soon  become  maniftai 
her.  She  had  soon  confessed  to  herself  the  result  of  that  friendship, 
had  deteiTnined  to  bear  her  punishment  with  courage.     But  now 


She  sate  so  for  about  an  hour,  and  would  fain  have  so  sat  out  the 
But  as  this  could  not  be  she  got  up^  and  having  washed  her  face  and 
returned  to  Mrs,  Crawley's  room.  There  she  found  Mr.  Crawley  aU 
her  great  joy,  for  she  knew  that  while  he  was  there  no  questions  wool 
asked  of  her.  He  was  always  very  gentle  to  her,  treating  her  with  an 
fashioned  polished  respect — except  when  compelled  on  that  one  oooi 
by  his  sense  of  duty  to  accuse  her  of  mendacity  respecting  the  punrcj 

of  victuals ,  but  he  had  never  become  absolutely  familiar  with  h( 

his  ^vife  had  done ;  and  it  was  well  for  her  now  that  he  had  not  dooj 
for  she  could  not  have  talked  about  Lady  Lufton. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  three  were  present,  she  did  manage  tc 
that  she  ejq>ected  Mrs.  Robarts  would  come  over  on  the  following  daj 

**  We  shall  part  with  yqu.  Miss  Robarts,  with  the  deepest  regret,' 
Mr.  Crawley  ;  "  but  we  would  not  on  any  account  keep  you  longer.  ! 
Crawley  can  do  without  you  now.  What  she  would  have  done,  had) 
not  come  to  us,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think.'' 

**  I  did  not  Bay  that  I  should  go,"  sold  Lucy, 

**  But  you  will,"  said  Mrs,  Crawley.     **Ye8,  dear,  you  wiij,     in 
that  it  is  proper  now  that  you  should  return.     Nay,  but  we  will  not 
you  any  longer.  Ai^d  the  poor  dear  childr€B»  too, — they  may  retttni, 
am  I  to  thank  Mrs.  Robarts  for  what  she  hati  done  for  us  f  '^ 

It  was  settled  that  if  Mrs*  Hobarta  caroo  on  the  following  day 
should  go  back  with  her;  and  then,  during  the  long  wat' ' 
— for  on  this  last  night  Lucy  would  not  leave  the  bed 
friend  till  long  after  the  dawn  had  broken — ^ehe  did  tell  Mrs*  Cmwftey  \ 
waa  to  be  her  drattiny  in  lif<i.  To  herself  th<rrc  scchk  '  ^  -'  ■--  -^rao© 
T  new  position;  but  to  Mn«  Crawley  It  was  won  .       Ui^ 
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poor  as  Bbe  was — should  have  an  embryo  peeress  at  her  bed»de,  handing 
her  her  cup  to  drmk,  and  smoothing  her  pillow  that  she  might  be  at  rest. 
It  was  stnmge,  and  she  could  hardly  maintain  her  accustomed  familiarity, 
Lucy  felt  this,  at  the  moment* 

**  It  must  make  no  difference,  you  know,"  said  she,  ejigerly ;  **  none  at 
all,  between  you  and  me.     Promise  me  that  it  shall  make  no  diflerence." 

The  promise  was,  of  course,  exacted ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  auch 
a  promise  sliould  be  kept. 

Very  early  on  the  following  morning — so  early  that  it  woke  her  while 
gtill  in  her  first  sleep — there  came  a  letter  for  her  from  the  parsonage. 
Mrs.  R<>l>art3  had  written  if,  after  her  return  home  from  Lady  Luilcn's 
dinner. 

The  letter  said  r — 

*'Mt  OW3*  OWN  Darlii^o, 

"  How  am  I  to  congratulate  you,  and  be  eager  enough  In  wishing  yoa  joy  ? 
1  do  vrish  you  joy,  und  om  eo  very  happy.  1  write  now  chiefly  to  fsay  that  1  shall  be 
OTcr  with  yoH  about  twelve  to-raorrow,  and  tliat  I  must  bring  you  away  with  me.  If 
I  did  not  eoroc  one  else,  by  no  means  bo  tniJstwortliy,  would  insust  on  doing  it." 

But  this,  though  it  was  thus  stated  to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  letter,  and 
though  it  might  be  »o  in  matter,  was  by  no  meana  bo  in  space*  It  waa 
very  long,  for  Mrs,  Eobarts  had  sat  writing  it  till  past  midnight 

**  I  will  not  say  anything  about  him/*  she  went  on  to  say,  after  two  pages  had  been 
iilk'd  with  his  name,  "but  I  must  tell  you  bow  beaatlMly  she  baa  bebared.  You  will 
own  that  ^he  is  a  dear  woman;  will  you  not  ?  ^' 

Lucy  had  already  owned  it  many  times  since  the  viait  of  yesterday,  and 
had  deckri'd  to  heraelfi  as  ahe  has  continued  to  declare  ever  since^  that  she 
had  never  doubted  it. 

**  She  took  us  by  surprise  when  we  got  into  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  and  she 
told  ii«  first  of  all  tliat  she  had  Injen  to  see  you  at  HoggleBtock.  Lord  LufUm,  of  eourue, 
could  not  keep  the  secret,  but  brought  it  out  instantly.  I  can't  tcU  you  now  how  he 
tnid  it  all,  but  I  am  sure  yon  will  Iwrlicvc  that  he  did  it  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Ho 
took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  half  a  doicn  times,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  do 

lathing  clscr  but  he  did  not,  so  yon  need  not  be  jealous.  And  she  was  so  nice  to 
,  saying  such  things  in  praise  of  yon,  and  paying  all  manner  of  compliments  to 
^Jtmr  iatbcr.  But  Lord  Lufton  scolded  her  immensely  for  not  bringing  you.  Ho  laid 
it  was  lackadaisical  and  nonsensical ;  but  I  could  sec  bow  much  he  loved  her  for  what 
she  hod  done;  and  she  could  sec  it  too,  for  I  know  her  ways,  and  know  tliat  she  was 
delighted  with  him.  She  could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  him  all  the  axning,  and  certainly 
I  nercr  did  see  him  look  so  well, 

**  And  then  while  I.<ord  Lufton  and  Mark  wcrs  in  tho  dining-room,  where  they 
remained  a  terribly  long  time,  she  would  make  me  go  through  the  house  that  she 
might  show  me  your  rooms,  and  explain  how  yon  were  to  be  mistress  there.    She  has 

it  all  arranged  to  perfection,  and  I  am  sure  she  has  been  tbinkiug  about  it  for 
Her  great  fear  at  present  is  that  you  and  he  should  go  and  live  at  Lufton.     If 

have  any  gratitude  in  yon»  either  to  her  or  roc.  you  will  not  let  him  do  this.  I  con- 
soled Ucr  by  say  in;;  tlint  there  arc  not  tw*o  stones  upon  one  another  at  LoAon  as  yet ; 
and  T  l>ulic\e  such  is  the  case.  Besides,  eTerybody  says  that  it  is  the  ugHcst  spot  in  tho 
world.  She  went  on  to  docUre,  with  tears  in  her  cycM^  that  if  yon  were  content  to 
rumaiu  at  Fnunley,  she  would  neyer  interferts  in  anything.  I  do  think  that  she  is  tbs 
best  woman  tliat  ever  lived.'' 
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So  tmicb  as  T  liave  given  of  this  letter  formed  but  a  smal!  pbrt' 
jjfc,  but  it  comprises  all  that  it  iB  necessary  tliat  we  ahoLiId  know 
I  ^vrelvd  o*cIock  oa  that  day  Puck  the  pony  appeared^  with  Mra, 
and  Grace  Crawley  behind  him»  Grace  having  been  brought 
being  capable  of  some  flerviee  in  the  house.  Notliing  tbut  was 
dential)  and  very  little  that  waa  loving^  oould  be  said  al  the  momenti 
because  Mr.  Crawley  was  there,  waiting  to  bid  Jklias  Robarta  adieu;  and 
he  had  not  as  yet  been  informed  of  what  Wii8  to  be  the  future  fiUe  of 
Ms  viaitor.  So  they  could  only  press  encli  other  s  hands  and  eml^aoe, 
which  to  Lucy  waa  almost  a  relief;  for  even  tn  her  Bister-in-law  she 
hardly  as  yet  knew  how  to  speak  openly  on  this  subject. 

"May  God  Almighty  blees  you,  Miss  Kobart^p"  said  IVfr.  Crawley, 
as  he  fitood  in  his  dingy  Bitting-room  reiidy  to  lead  her  out  to  the  pony- 
carriage.  "  Yon  have  bronght  BmiKhine  into  this  house,  eveu  in  the  time 
of  jucknegs,  when  there  waa  no  sunalune ;  aud  He  will  bleaa  you.  Yott 
have  been  the  Good  Samaritan*  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted, 
pouring  in  oil  and  balm.  To  the  mother  of  my  children  you  have 
given  life,  and  to  me  you  have  brought  liglit,  and  comfort,  and  good  words, 
—making  my  spirit  glad  within  me,  afl  it  had  not  Ixen  gladdened  before. 
All  this  hath  come  of  charity,  which  vaunteth  not  it^lf  and  1b  not  puffed 
up.  Faith  and  hope  are  great  and  beautifnl,  but  charity  exceedeth  them 
*1L*'  Aud  Laving  so  spoken,  instead  of  leading  her  out,  he  went  away 
and  hid  himself. 

How  Puck  behaved  himself  as  Fanny  drove  him  back  fo  Framley,  and 
how  thoae  two  ladies  in  the  carriage  behaved  theinaelves— of  that,  perhaps, 
nothing  further  need  be  B&id. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  these  joyful  tidings  it  must,  a!aa  1  be  remembered  tlrnt 
Ptcua,  that  just  but  Rhadanian thine  goddeas,  whom  we  moderns  ordinarily^ 
call  Punishment,  or  Nemesis  when  we  wish  to  speak  of  her  goddess-ahip, 
very  seldom  fails  tra  catch  a  wicked  man  though  j^hc  liave  sometimes  a  lame 
foot  of  her  own,  and  though  the  wick<.:d  man  may  possibly  get  a  start  ov 
her.  In  this  instance  the  wicked  man  had  been  our  unfortunate  iiiend 
Mark  Kobarts  ;  wicked  in  that  he  had  wittingly  touched  pitchy  gone  to 
Gatherum  Castle,  ridden  ftwt  mai*ea  xici"o»s  tlie  country  to  Cobbold^s  Ashes, 
and  fallen  very  imjirudently  among  the  Tozers ;  and  tlie  instrument  used 
by  Nemesis  was  Mr.  Tom  Towers  of  the  Jupiter,  than  whom,  in  thtsse  our 
days,  there  is  no  deadlier  scourge  in  the  ban da  of  that  goddess. 

In  the  first  instance,  however,  I  must  mention,  though  I  will  Dot 
relate,  a  little  conversation  wliich  took  place  between  Lady  Luilon  and 
Mr.  Robarts.  That  gentleman  thought  it  right  to  say  a  few  words  more 
to   her   ladyship   respecting  tliose  money  transactioiiB.      He  could  not 
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bat   frel^  he  said,   that  he  had  received  that  prebendal  stall  from  the 

handg  of  Mr.  Sowerbj ;    and  under  such  circnni stances,  consideriBg  all 

I  that  had  happened,  he.  could  not  be  emj  in  hia  mind  as  long  m  he  held 


I 


it.  What  he  was  about  to  do  would,  he  wa«  aware,  delay  conKiderably 
bis  final  settlement  with  Lord  LuAun;  but  Lufton,  he  hoped,  wouJd 
pardon  that,  and  agree  with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  what  he  waa 
about  to  do. 

On  the  first  blush  of  the  thing  Lady  Lufton  did  not  quite  go  along 
with  him.  Now  that  Lord  Luflon  was  to  marry  the  parson's  sister  it  might 
be  well  that  the  parson  should  be  a  dignitary  of  the  church ;  and  it  might 
Ije  well,  alflo,  that  one  so  nearly  connected  with  her  eon  should  be  com- 
ibrtable  in  his  money  matters.  There  loomed  also^  in  the  future,  some 
distant  possibility  of  higher  clerical  honours  lor  a  peer*s  brother-ia-law ; 
and  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder  is  always  more  easily  attained  when  a  man 
has  already  ascended  a  step  or  two.  But,  nevertheJeas,  when  the  matter 
came  to  be  i'uMy  explained  to  her,  when  s?ie  saw  clearly  the  circunistaoces 
Tinder  which  the  stall  had  been  conferred,  she  did  agree  that  it  had  better 
be  given  up. 

And  well  for  both  of  them  it  was — well  for  them  all  at  Framley — -that 
this  conclusion  had  been  reached  before  the  scourge  of  Nemesis  had  fallen. 
Nemesis,  of  course,  declared  that  her  scourge  had  produced  the  resigna- 
tion ;  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  tJiis  waB  a  hke  boast,  for  all 
clerical  meja  at  B  arch  ester  knew  that  the  stall  had  been  restored  to  the 
chapter,  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  before  Tom 
Towers  had  twirled  the  fatal  lash  above  his  head.  But  the  manner  of 
the  twirling  was  as  follows : — 

"It  is  with  diflSndty  enough,*'  laid  tbe  article  in  the  Jupiter ,  •'  tbftt  the  Church  of 
Sbflaad  ixuuntains  at  tlie  present  moment  that  ascendancy  amoug:  the  rcligiooa  sects 
of  this  country  which  it  so  loudly  claims.  And  perhaps  it  ia  ratiier  from  an  old- 
fSjihioDed  and  time-honoured  affection  for  its  Btandiiig  than  from  tmy  intrinsic  nterils 
of  its  own  that  some  ptieh  |2;cneral  acknowledge  en  t  of  it^  tiHcendancy  in  still  allowed 
to  prevail.  If,  however,  the  patrons  and  clerical  members  of  this  Church  arc  bold 
enough  to  disrcpnrd  all  jtreneral  rules  of  decent  behnTiour,  we  think  we  may  predict 
that  ihjs  chiTah"Ous  feding  will  Ij^  found  to  give  way.  From  time  to  time  we  hear  of 
in»tiUiccs  of  Rueh  imprndence,  and  are  made  to  wonder  at  the  folly  uf  those  who  are 
Supposed  to  hold  the  State  Church  in  the  greatest  reverence, 

**  Among  those  potiitionB  of  diguifled  caw  to  which  fortunato  clergymen  may  be 
promoted  are  the  etallii  of  the  canons  or  prebendaries  id  our  cathedralfii.  Sunic  of 
theas,  as  is  well  known,  entry  little  or  no  omolument  with  them,  but  some  are  rich  io 
the  good  things  of  tliis  world.  Excellent  family  hou&cs  are  attached  to  them,  with 
^  hardly  know  what  dt^mestie  privileges,  and  clerical  iticonies,  moreover,  of  an  amomri 
which,  if  divided,  wotild  mnkc  glad  the  hearts  of  many  a  hard-workiniGf  clerical  filave. 
Bofortn  ha&  been  liujiy  cvcti  among  these  fttnlls,  attaching  some  amount  of  work  to  the 
p§ff  and  psiing  off  some  superfluous  wealth  from  such  of  them  as  were  over  full  -,  but 
reform  hm  been  lenient  with  them,  acknowledging  that  it  was  well  to  lutvc  lioiue  such 
phtoes  of  corafortahlc  and  dignifi'Ml  reuirment  fur  ihose  who  Imvc  worn  theniiiclvcs  out 
iu  the  hard  work  of  their  profession.  There  has  of  Into  prcvniled  a  tatiic  lor  Uio 
appointment  of  joung  bisihops,  prrKluced  no  douht  by  a  feeling  that  hisliops  should  be 
ioflii  fttied  to  get  through  really  hard  work;  but  we  hnvu  never  heard  that  young  prc- 
bendariei  w«ro  ooiuldQftd  doiifmbla»    A  dergytium  ftclectod  for  such  a  position  sbouldf 
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we  liavo  alwnyg  thoaght,  hiivc  earned  an  evening  of  case  by  a  long  daj  of  work,  mfl 
jibould,  ntxovc  alJ  things,  be  one  whose  life  hu  been,  and  therefore  in  htunan  probabiliif  J 
will  be,  so  demroiu  as  to  be  hDnotimblc  to  the  cathedral  of  bis  adoption. 

^'Wc  were,  however,  the  other  daj  given  to  understand  that  one  of  these  hixttiioai| 
bfloefices,  belonging  to  the  cathedral  of  Barchestcr,  ha<i  been  bestowed  on  tlie  Bar. 
Mark  Robartii,  the  viear  of  a  neighbouring  pariah,  on  the  understanding  that  he  abcmll  I 
bold  the  lirmg  and  the  atatl  together  i  and  on  nuUdng  further  inquiiy  wc  were  surpri^  j 
to  Icani  that  this  forttuiate  gentleman  is  as  yet  considerably  under  thirty  years  of  agt  J 
Wc  were  desirons,  however,  of  hclicTing  that  his  learning,  bis  piety,  and  hia  cmdoet^l 
might  be  of  a  trnturo  to  jidd  peculiar  grace  to  his  chapter,  and  therefore,  Ihong-h  i 
unwillingly,  we  were  silent.  But  now  it  has  come  to  oar  eaiis,  and,  indeed* 
ears  of  all  the  world,  that  this  piety  and  conduct  are  sadly  wanting  ;  and  ja 
Mr.  Roharts  by  his  life  and  associates,  wc  are  inclined  to  doubt  even  the  ] 
baa  at  this  moment,  or  at  any  rate  bad  but  a  few  days  Fince,  an  cxecutiora 
parsonage  house  at  Fmniley,  on  the  suit  of  certain  most  di5ropatable  bill 
in  London  ;  and  probably  would  have  another  execution  in  his  other  house  iai 
Chester  clo«e,  but  for  the  fiict  that  he  haii  never  thottght  it  Twoetaaiy  to 
residence," 

Then  followed  some  very  Btriitgent^  and,  no  donbt,  much-needed  advice 
to  those  clerical  memberfl  of  the  Church  of  England  who  are  supposed  tp 
be  mamly  responaible  for  the  conduct  of  their  brethren ;  and  the  article 
ended  as  follows  j— 

'*Many  of  these  stalk  aro  in  the  pi  ft  of  the  respective  deans  and  chapters,  and  in 
Bueh  cases  the  dean  and  chapters  are  bound  to  see  that  proper  persona  are  appointed; 
hut  in  other  instances  the  power  of  selection  is  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  then  la 
equal  respon&ibility  rests  on  the  govemmeut  of  the  day.  Mr,  Eobart«,  we  leant,  «ii 
appointed  to  the  stall  in  Barclicstcr  by  the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  we  really  think 
that  a  grave  ccriiiurc  rests  on  him  for  the  manner  in  which  his  patronage  has  beett 
exorcised.  It  may  he  impojisihlc  that  he  should  himself  in  all  soch  caws  Fatisfy  him- 
self by  personal  inquiry.  But  our  government  is  altogether  conducted  on  the  foo^g 
of  vicarinl  reapooftibility.  Quad  facit  per  aliu7Hj/acit  per  m,  is  in  a  special  maoner 
true  of  our  minister?,  and  any  man  who  risca  to  high  position  among  them  matt 
abide  by  the  danger  thereby  incurred.  In  this  pccalinr  case  we  are  informed  that  the 
recommendation  was  made  by  a  very  recently  admitted  member  of  the  Cabinet,  to 
whose  ap|)ointmcnt  we  alluded  at  tho  time  as  &  great  mistake.  The  gentleman  ta 
question  held  no  high  individual  office  of  his  own;  but  evil  mch  as  tliis  whieh  ha* 
now  been  done  at  Bnrchcster,  is  exactly  the  sort  of  mischief  which  follows  the  exal- 
tation of  unfit  men  to  high  positions,  oven  though  no  great  scope  for  executive  Mian 
may  he  placed  within  their  rcjich. 

*'  If  Mr.  Robarts  will  allow  ws  to  tender  to  him  onr  advice,  ho  will  lose  no  time 
in  going  tiirough  snch  ccremooy  as  may  be  necessar}^  again  to  place  tho  stall  at  the 
dieposal  of  the  Crown  !  " 

I  mnj  here  observe  that  poor  Harold  Smith,  when  he  read  tfiia, 
writhing  in  agony,  declared  it  to  be  the  handiwork  of  liis  hated  enemy, 
Mr,  SupplehouBe.  He  knew  tho  mark;  so,  at  least,  he  said;  but  I 
myself  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  animosity  misled  him,  I  think 
that  one  greater  than  Mr,  Supplehouae  had  taken  upon  himaelf  the 
punishment  of  our  poor  vicar. 

This  was  very  dreadful  to  them  all  at  Framley,  and,  when  first  read, 
Ri'emed  to  cmBh  them  to  atoma.  Poor  Mi's,  Kobarta,  when  she  heard 
it,  seemed  to  think  that  for  tlieni  the  world  was  over*  An  attempt  bad 
bren  made  to  keep  it  from  her,  but  such  attempts  always  ikil,  as  did  thist 
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THe  article  was  copied  into  all  the  good-natured  local  newspapers,  and 
jslio  soon  discovered  that  something  was  being  hidden,  At  last  it  was 
sliown  to  her  by  her  husband,  and  thea  for  a  few  hours  she  was  annihi- 
lated ;  for  a  few  days  she  was  unwilling  to  show  herself ;  and  for  a  few 
weeks  she  was  very  bad.  But  after  that  the  world  seemed  to  go  on  much 
aB  it  had  done  before ;  the  sun  shone  upon  them  as  warmly  as  tliough  the 
article  had  not  been  wi-itten ;  and  not  only  the  gun  of  heaven,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  limited  in  his  shining  by  any  display  of  pagan  thunder,  but 
also  the  genial  srai  of  their  own  sphere,  the  warmth  and  light  of  which 
were  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness.  Neighbouring  rectors 
did  not  look  glum,  nor  did  the  rectors^  wives  reiiise  to  call.  The  people 
in  the  ahops  at  Barchester  did  not  regard  her  as  though  she  were  a  dis- 
graced woman^  though  it  must  he  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Proudie  passed 
her  in  the  close  with  the  coldest  nod  of  recognition. 

On  Mrs.  Proudie's  mind  alone  did  the  article  seem  to  have  any  enduring 
effect.  In  one  respect  it  was,  perhaps,  beneficial ;  Lady  Liifton  was  at  once 
induced  by  it  to  make  common  cause  with  her  own  clergyman,  and  thus 
the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Robarts'  sins  passed  away  the  qnicker  from  the 
minds  of  the  whole  Framley  Court  household. 

And,  indeed,  the  county  at  large  was  not  able  to  give  to  llic  matter 
that  undivided  attention  which  would  have  been  considered  its  due  at 
periods  of  no  more  than  ordinary  inteiest.  At  the  present  moment 
preparations  were  being  made  for  a  gc-ncral  election,  and  although*  no 
contest  was  to  take  place  in  the  eastern  division ^  a  very  violent  fight 
Waa  being  carried  on  in  the  west;  and  the  circumstances  of  that  fight 
were  bo  exciting  that  ^Ir.  Robarts  and  his  article  were  forgotten  l>efore 
their  time*  An  edict  had  gone  forth  from  Gatherum  Castle  directing  that 
Mr,  Sowerby  should  be  turned  out,  and  an  answering  note  of  defiance  had 
been  sounded  fiom  Chaldicotesj  protesting,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sowerby, 
that  the  duke's  behests  would  not  be  obeyed. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  persona  in  this  realm  who  arc  constitu- 
tionally inefficient  to  take  any  part  in  returning  ni embers  to  Parharaent 
— peers,  namely,  and  women ;  and  yet  it  was  soon  known  through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  county  that  the  present  electioneering 
fight  waa  being  carried  on  between  a  peer  and  a  woman.  Miss  DunstabliS 
had  been  declared  tlie  purchaser  of  the  Chase  of  ChaldicoteSi  as  it  were 
jtuat  in  the  very  nick  of  time ;  which  purchase — so  men  in  Barsetahire 
deckredy  not  knowing  anything  of  the  facts — would  have  gone  altogether 
the  other  way,  had  not  the  giants  obtained  temporary  supremacy  over 
fJie  gods.  The  duke  was  a  supporter  of  ibe  godji,  and  therefore,  so 
Mr.  Fothergill  hinted,  hia  money  had  been  refused.  Miss  DunstabJe  was 
prepared  to  beard  this  ducal  friend  of  the  gods  in  his  own  cou:nty,  and 
therefore  her  money  had  been  taken,  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think 
that  Mr.  Fothergill  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  to  opino  that  Miss  Dun- 
itable,  in  her  eagerness  for  victory,  offered  to  the  Crown  more  money 
than  the  property  was  worth  ia  the  duke*8  opinion,  and  that  the  Crown 
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took  Advantage  of  her  atmcty,  to  the  numifeet  profit  of  the  f  u^lle  Id 
largo. 

And  it  i^oon  became  known  also  iliAt  Migs  Dunstable  wils,  «^  .<.v.,  tlia 
proprietor  of  the  vrliole  Chaldicoles  ostate,  and  that  In  promoCii^  tli* 
suecefis  of  Mr.  Sowerby  &s  a  candidate  for  the  conntj,  she  was  fitsmdifi^; 
by  her  own  tenant.  It  also  bi^^nie  known^  in  the  couree  of  tke  b 
that  Mis9  Dunstable  had  hei-self  at  laat  succumbed,  and  thM  she 
about  to  marry  Dr.  Thorne  of  Greshamabmy,  or  the  **  Greahanoliiiij 

[apothecary,'*  as  tlie  adverse  jmrty  now  dtjlighted  to  call  liioi.  "  Ht  hm 
been   little   belter   than   a   quack  all  his  life,"  gaid  Br*    Fillgr«wre,  iKt 

F'^minent  physician  of  Barohester,  ^^aod  now  he  ib  going  in  marry  a^ 
quack's  daughteiv^*  By  which,  and  the  like  to  which.  Dr.  Thcirfl/a  did 
not  allow  himatlf  to  be  much  annoyed. 

But  all  thi^i  gave  rise  to  a  very  pretty  series  of  squtba  aurmn^ 
InHween  Mr,  Fothei^iU  and  Mr.  Cloaerstil,  the  electioneering  mgOkt 
Mr*  Sowerby  wa.s  named  **the  lady's  pet,"  and  descriptions  were  gii 
of  tlie  lady  who  kept  this  pet^  which  were  by  no  means  Jlatterti^ 

rMtt^s  Dunstalile'a  appearance^  or  mannrra,  or  age*  And  then  the  woBturi 
division  of  the  county  was*  asked  in  a  grave  tone — as  counties  and  bcitotight 
ari*  afiked  by  means  of  advertisements  stuck  up  on  bUiid  walla  and  ham 

.doors — whether  it  was  fitting  and  pi^per  that  it  ahould  hv  tttii 

by  a  woman.     Upon  which  the  county  was  again  ask«d  wL  wu 

lirhng  and  proper  that  it  should  be  represented  by  a  duke*  And  thea- 
the  question  became  more  personal  as  against  Miss  Dunstabla^  and 
inquiry  was  urged  whether  the  county  would  not  be  indelibly  dijgrMod 

l^lf  it  were  Uf^t  only  handed  over  to  a  woman,  but  handed  over  lo  i 
Woman  who  sold  tl)e  oil  of  Lebanon.  But  little  was  got  by  this  mcff% 
for  au  answeriug  placard  e2q]lained  to  the  unfortunate  csounty  how  tlMp 
would  be  it»  sliiime  if  it  allowed  itaelf  to  become  die  appaaagis  of  jwy  ptm% 
but  more  e.^pccially  of  a  peer  who  was  known  to  1)e  the  most  immoral  Incii 
that  ever  disgraced  the  beuelies  of  the  upper  hooae. 

And  so  thn  battle  went  on  very  prettily,  and^  as  m^ney  wii»  illowid  Ifr 
flow  freely,  the  West  Barsetshire  world  at  large  was  not  ill  aaltafied.     ]| 
^^      "        I    how  much  disgrace  cf  that   kind  a   b«  '  n 

1  J ihout  flinching;  jmd  wonderlul^  also,  tseejn  *htt 

yalue  attached  to  the  constitution  by  the  rcJilm  at  largie>  how  r 

f  ihe  principles  of  that  constitutiou  are  valued  by  the  people  in  '^  ' 
iuko,  of  courtiK,  did  not  show   hi?afif*lf.     He  rardv  did  on 


.-lugh  I  horc  dcdartf,  oa  the  faith  of  an  hisicoiai^  t 


Ufiuia  Q^  for  Un. 
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Bat  Uiere  was,  alas  I  one  great  elemeal  of  fidlure  on  Miss  Dnnstable's 
le  of  the  httttJc,  Mr.  Sowerby  himself  oould  not  be  induced  tn  tight  it 
became  a  man.  Atjy  positive  bijunctiona  that  wero  laid  upon  him  he 
did,  in  a  sort,  obey.  It  had  been  a  pait  of  the  bargain  that  he  should 
Htand  the  contest,  and  from  that  bargain  he  couJd  not  well  go  back  ;  but 
he  had  not  the  spirit  It^ft  to  him  ibr  any  true  fighting  on  his  own  p^-t.  He 
could  not  go  up  on  the  hu»tiiig3,  and  there  defy  the  duke.  Early  in  the 
a^r  Mr,  Fothergill  challenged  him  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Spwerby  never  took 
up  the  gauntlet, 

•*  We  have  heard j"  aaid  Mr.  Fothergill,  in  that  great  speech  which 
he  made  at  the  Omnium  Anus  at  Siiverbridge — **  we  have  heard  much 
dunng  this  election  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium^  and  of  the  injuries  -which  he 
b  atippofied  to  have  inflicted  on  one  of  the  candidates.  The  duke^s  name 
MB  very  frequent  in  the  moutha  of  the  gentlemen, — and  of  the  lady, — who 
i5Up|>ort  Mr.  Sowerby'a  claima.  But  I  do  not  tliink  that  Mr.  Stm-erhy 
himself  haa  daied  to  &ay  much  about  the  duke.  I  defy  Mr.  Sowerby  to 
mention  tbe  duke^s  name  upon  the  hustings/* 

And  it  so  happened  that  Mr*  Sowt^rl'y  nevej'  did  mention  the  duke'ii 
name. 

It  is  ill  figliting  when  the  spirit  in  gone,  and  Mr,  Sowevby's  spirit  for 
euch  things  was  now  well  nigh  broktsu.  It  is  true  that  he  had  fsataped 
from  the  net  in  which  the  duke^  by  Mr.  FothergiU'a  aid,  had  entaugltd 
him ;  but  he  had  only  broken  out  of  ono  captivity  into  another,  Money 
ia  ft  serious  thing ;  and  when  gone  cannot  be  had  back  by  a  ahufiic  in  tlie 

e,  or  a  fortunate  blow  with  the  battledore,  as  may  political  power,  or 
tputatioR,  or  fashion.  One  hundred  thouaand  pounds  gonti,  mu&t  remain 
m  gone,  let  the  pers^on  who  claims  to  hare  had  the  honour  of  advancing  it 
be  Mrs,  B.  or  my  Lord  C,  No  lucky  dodge  can  erase  »uch  a  claim  from 
the  liiiogu  tliat  be^ — unleas,  indeed^  such  dodge  be  possible  aa  Mr,  Sowerby 
fried  witli  Miss  Dunatable.  It  wwa  better  for  him,  undoubtodlyt  to  have 
die  lady  for  a  creditoi-  than  the  duke^  seeing  that  it  was  poi^lbie  for  him 
to  live  as  a  tenant  in  hia  own  old  house  under  the  lady's  rpign.  But  thiit 
he  found  to  be  a  sad  enough  life,  after  all  tbat  was  come  and  gone. 

The  eleetion  on  Miss  Dunstable's  part  was  lost.     She  carried  on  the 

contest  nobly,  fighting  it  to  the  last  moment»  and  sparing  neither  her  own 

Doney  nor  that  of  her  antagonist ;  but  she  carried  it  on  unsucces&fully. 

ly  gentlemen  did  support  Mr.  Sowerby  because  they  were  willing 
enough  to  emancipate  their  cjounty  from  the  duke's  ihiiddom ;  but  Mr, 
iwerby  wad  felt  to  be  a  black  sheep,  u  Lady  Luflon  had  called  him,  and 
the  close  of  the  election  he  louud  htmaelf  banislied  Brum  tlic  representa- 
n  of  West  Barchester ; — bantahed  for  ever,  aiicr  having  held  the  county 

tive*and'twenty  ycara. 

L^nfortiinate  Mf^  Sower])y  1     I  cannot  tfdce  leave  of  Idm  here  without 

e   fcelii  '  '  '  '  ■  ■        hini  which 

bt^  UJi  ,  There  are 

nwn^  even  oi   high  birth,  who  aeem  aa  though  they  were  bora  io  be 
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rogues;  btu  Mr.  Sawertij  vat,  lo  mj  ibinltiBg»  bom  lo  be  a  gcatlemaiL 
ThAt  he  bad  ooC  been  mgenthsnmn — iliat  he  bad  bolted  from  bis  Af^inted 
Goane,  goii^  terriblj  on  tbe  wroog  tide  d  ibe  poita  let  ua  aU  adcBOV- 
ledge.  It  ia  nol  a  gaitlfananlitff  deed,  bmS  »  Terj  blac^piard  aedoo,  to 
obtaiji  a  friend's  acceptance  to  a  bill  in  an  u^guaided  boor  of  socbd  inter- 
cotxrae.  That  and  other  similar  doii^  bave  staqpped  bia  cbaracter  too 
plainly.  Bat,  nereitbeleas,  I  ckim  a  tear  lor  Mr*  Sowerbj,  and  lameni 
that  be  baa  failed  to  ran  bis  race  diacreetlj,  in  accO(rdaiiee  witb  tbe  mkt 
of  tbe  Jockey  Qub. 

He  attempted  that  plan  of  liTing  as  a  teoaat  in  bk  old 
Gbaldiootea  and  of  making  a  living  out  of  the  land  wbicb  be  farmed  ; 
be  eoon  abandoned  it.  He  bad  no  aptitude  for  socb  indnatzyy  and 
not  endure  bis  altered  position  in  tbe  ooantj.  He  soon  relinqiiisbed 
Chaldicotes  of  bis  own  accord,  and  baa  Tanished  awaj,  aa  such  men  do 
vanisb — not  altogether  without  nec^sarj  income ;  to  wbi<^  point  in  tbe 
final  arrangement  of  their  joint  adairs^  Mrs.  lliome^s  man  of  boaineae — ^if 
I  may  be  allowed  so  far  to  anticipate — ^paid  apecial  attention. 

And  thus  Lord  Dumbello,  the  duke  s  nonunee^  got  in,  as  tbe  dnkeV 
nominee  had  done  for  very  many  years  past.  There  was  no  Nemeaia  bcie 
— none  as  yet.  Nerertbeless^  she  witb  tbe  lame  foot  will  aasaredly  caldi 
him,  the  duke,  if  it  be  that  he  deserve  to  be  oiught.  With  us  bis  grace's 
appearance  has  been  so  tinfrequent  that  I  think  we  may  oaut  to  make  mrf 
further  inquiry  as  to  bia  ooncenia. 

One  point,  bowerer,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  good 
with  which  we  manage  our  affairs  here  in  England.  In  an  early 
this  story  the  reader  was  introduced  to  the  interior  of  Gatherum 
and  there  saw  Miss  Dunstable  entertained  by  the  duke  in  the  most  frit 
manner.  Since  those  days  the  lady  has  become  the  duke*8  neighbour, 
baa  waged  a  war  with  him,  which  he  probably  felt  to  be  very  yexatioui. 
Bat,  ne\'erthele8s,  on  the  next  great  occasion  at  Gatherum  Castle  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Thome  were  among  the  visitors,  and  to  no  one  waa  tbe  duke 
more  personally  courteous  than  to  his  opulent  neighbour,  tbe  late  MiJS 
Dunstablew 


CHAPTER   XLVriL 

itow  they  webu  all  married,  hab  two  chilbbkir,  akd  hxted 
Happy  eyee  after. 

Deati,  affectionate,  sympathetic  readers,  we  have  four  couple  of  aighing 
lovers  witli  whom  to  deal  in  this  our  last  chapter,  and  I,  as  leader  of  lbs 
chorus,  disdain  to  press  you  further  with  doubta  as  to  the  happineas  of  any 
of  that  quadrille.  They  were  all  made  happy,  in  spite  of  that  little 
episode  which  so  lately  took  place  at  Barchestcr ;  and  in  telling  of  their 
liappine*« — shortly,  as  is  now  nccessary^we  will  take  them  chrono- 
logically, giving  precedence  to  those  who  first  appeared  at  the  hymeneil 
altar« 


I 
I 


I 


I 
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In  July^  tLcn,  at  llie  calliedral^  by  the  father  of  tlie  bride,  assisted  by 
Ilia  examining  elmpliiin,  Olivia  ProiiJie,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bishop 
of  Barchester,  was  joined  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Tobias  Tickler^  incum- 
bent of  the  Trinity  district  church  in  Betlmal  Green,  Of  the  bridegroomi 
in  this  instance,  our  acquaintance  has  been  so  sliort,  that  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
necefisary  to  say  much.  When  coming  to  the  wedding  he  proposed  to 
bring  liiu  three  darlmg  children  with  him ;  but  in  this  measure  he  was,  I 
think  prudently,  stopped  by  advice^  rather  etrongly  worded,  from  liis 
future  valued  mother-in-law.  Mr.  Tickler  was  not  an  opulent  man,  nor 
liad  he  hitherto  attmned  any  great  fame  in  hia  profession  ;  but,  at  the  age 
of  forty- ill rec  he  atiU  had  Bufficient  opportunity  before  him,  and  now 
that  hia  merit  has  been  properly  viewed  by  high  ecclesiastical  eyes  the 
refreshing  dew  of  deserved  promotiim  will  no  doubt  tail  upon  him.  Tlic 
marriage  was  very  smart,  and  Olivia  carried  hersclJ*  througli  tlie  lining 
ordeal  with  an  exceUent  propriety  of  conduct. 

Up  to  that  time,  and  even  for  a  few  days  longer  there  was  doubt  at 
Bareheater  as  to  that  strange  journey  which  Lord  Dunibello  undoubtedly 
did  take  to  France,  When  a  man  so  circumstanced  will  suddenly  go  to 
Paria,  witliout  notice  given  even  to  his  future  bride,  people  must  doubt ; 
and  grave  were  the  apprehensions  expressed  on  thia  ocaision  by  Mrs. 
Proudie,  even  at  her  child's  weddiiig-hreakfa.st.  "  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  children,'^  ehe  said,  standing  up  at  tHe  head  of  her  table  as  she 
addressed  Mr.  Tickler  and  his  wifej  **  when  I  see  your  perfect  happiness 
— ^perfect,  that  is,  as  far  as  human  happiness  can  be  made  perfect  in  this 
vale  of  tear& — and  think  of  the  terrible  calamity  which  has  fallen  on  our 
unfortunate  neighbours,  I  cunnot  but  acknowledge  His  infinite  mercy  and 
goodness.  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away/*  By  which  she 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  signify  that  whereas  jMr,  Tickler  had  been  given  to 
her  Olivia,  Lord  Dumhello  had  been  t^iken  away  from  the  archdeacon^s 
Griselda.  The  happy  couple  then  went  in  Mrs.  Proudie*8  carriage  to  the 
nearest  railway  station  but  one,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Malvern, 
and  there  spent  the  honeymoon. 

And  a  great  comfort  it  was,  I  am  sure,  to  Mrs,  Proudie  when  authen- 
ticated tidings  reached  Barchester  that  Lord  DumbeEo  bad  returned  from 
Paris,  and  that  the  Ilartletop-Grantly  alliance  was  to  be  carried  to  its 
completion.  She  still,  however,  held  her  opinion — ^whether  correctly  or 
not,  who  shall  say  ? — that  the  young  lord  had  intended  to  escape,  **  The 
archdeacon  has  shown  great  firmness  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  done  it/* 
said  Mrs.  Proudie  j  ^*  but  whether  he  has  consulted  his  child's  beat  interests 
in  forcing  her  into  a  marriage  with  an  unwilling  husband,  I  for  one  must 
take  leave  to  doubt.  But  then,  unfortunately,  we  all  know  how  completely 
the  archdeacon  is  devoted  to  worldly  matters," 

In  this  instance  the  archdeacon*s   devotion  to  worldly  naattcrs  wa» 

rewarded  by  that  success  which  he  no  doubt  desired,     lie  did  go  up  to 

London^  and  did  see  one  or  two  of  Lord  Dumbcllo*s  friends.     Tliis  he 

did,  not  obtrusively,  as  Uiough  in  fear  of  any  falsehood  or  vacillation  oa 
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tlic  part  of  the  viscounty  but  with  tliat  diEcretion  airl  tact  fur  wliich  le 
has  been  so  long  noted.  Mrf.  Prondie  deckrea  that  during  the  few  d«?f 
of  hia  absence  from  Barsetsliire  he  himself  crossed  to  France  And  hunted 
down  Lord  Dunibellfr  at  Parin.  As  to  this  I  am  not  pr*->pared  to  wj 
any  tiding  j  hut  I  am  quite  sure,  as  viiW  be  all  those  who  knew  the  arch- 
deacon, tlmt  he  was  not  a  man  to  »ee  his  daughter  wn-  ^  ^  -  n« 
any  measure  remained  by  wliirh  such  wrong  might  be  av« 

But,  be  that  as  it  may — tliat  moot^xl  <]Tie«lion  fks  to  the  arcliduacfinV 
journey  to  Paris— Lord  Dumhello  was  forthcoming  at  Plumstoad  on  the 
5  th  of  Augu«t,  and  went  through  his  work  like  a  man*  The  Hurtletofi 
family,  when  the  alliance  wji-s  found  to  bo  unavoidablcj  endeavoured  to 
arrange  that  the  wedding  Bhoidd  be  huUl  at  Hartletop  Priory,  in  order 
that  the  clerical  dust  and  dinginesa  of  Barchester  Close  might  not  soil  the 
splendour  of  the  marriage  gala  doings;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  Ilartle- 
fopianSj  as  a  rule,  were  not  proud  of  their  new  clerical  connections 
But  on  this  subject  Mrs,  Grantly  was  very  properly  inexorable ;  nor,  when 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  bride  to  induce  lier  to  throw  over  her  mamma 
at  the  last  moment  and  pronounce  for  herself  that  she  would  be  married 
at  the  priory,  was  it  al.ten<^cd  with  any  succesa.  The  Hartletopians  knew 
nothing  of  the  Grantly  fibre  and  calibre,  or  they  would  have  made  no 
sucIj  attempt.  The  TnaiTi*Tge  took  place  at  Plum  stead,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  Lord  Dumhello  posted  over  from  Barchester  to  the  rectory* 
The  cerejnony  was  performed  by  tlie  archdeacon,  without  assistance, 
although  the  dean,  and  the  precentor,  and  two  other  clergymen,  were 
at  the  ceremony.  Griselda's  propriety  of  conduct  was  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Olivia  Proudie;  indeed  nothing  could  exceed  the  statuesque 
grace  and  fine  aristocratic  bearing  with  which  slie  carried  heraelf  on 
the  occasion.  The  three  or  four  words  which  the  service  required  of  her 
she  said  with  ease  and  dignity ;  there  was  neither  sobbing  nor  crying 
to  disturb  tlie  work  or  embarrass  her  friends,  and  she  signed  her  name 
in  the  churcli  books  as  "Griselda  Grantly"  without  a  tremor — -and  without 
a  regret. 

Mils.  Grantly  kissed  her  and  blessed  her  in  the  hall  as  fthe  was  about 
to  step  forward  to  her  travelling  carriage,  leaning  on  her  ^thei^a  arm, 
and  the  child  put  op  her  face  to  her  mother  for  a  last  whisper.  **  Mamma  " 
she  said,  "  I  suppose  Jane  can  put  her  hand  at  once  on  the  moire  antique 
when  we  reach  Dover  ?  '^  Mrs.  Grantly  smiled  and  nodded,  and  again 
blessed  her  child.  There  was  not  a  tear  shed — ^at  least,  not  then — nor  a 
sign  of  sorrow  to  cloud  for  a  moment  the  gay  sjilendour  of  the  day. 
But  the  mother  did  bethink  herself,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  room, 
of  those  last  words,  and  did  acknowledge  a  lack  of  something  for  irhieh 
her  lieart  had  Bighed.  She  had  boasted  to  her  sister  that  she  had  nolhiaig 
to  regret  as  to  her  danghter^a  education;  but  now,  when  she  was  alone 
after  her  success,  did  she  feel  that  she  could  still  support  herself  with 
that  boa.st  ?  For^  lie  it  known,  Mrs.  Grantly  had  a  heart  within  her 
boflom  and  a  faith  within  her  heart.     The  world,  it  is  tnie,  had  pressed 
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Upon  lier  sorely  wiili  all  its  weight  of  accumtilatecl  clmcal  wealtL,  Imt  it 
liad  not  utterly  crushed  her^ — not  her,  but  only  her  child.  For  the  si  us  ol 
the  father,  are  they  not  vimted  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ? 

But  if  any  such  feeling  of  remorse  did  for  awhile  mar  the  fulncaa  of 
Mrs.  Grantly's  Joy,  it  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  perfect  success  of  hvr 
daughter  s  married  life.  At  the  end  of  tlie  autumn  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom returned  Horn  their  tour,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  circle  at 
llartletop  Priory  that  Lord  Btimbello  was  by  no  means  di&satiBfied  with 
hia  bargain.  His  wife  had  been  admired  everywhere  to  the  top  cf 
his  bent.  All  the  world  at  Ems,  and  at  BacleUj  and  at  Nice,  had  been 
Btricken  by  the  stately  beauty  of  the  yon n^  risctjuutess.  And  then,  too^ 
her  manner,  style,  and  high  dignity  of  demeanour  altogether  Bupported 
the  reverential  feeling  which  her  grace  and  form  at  first  in.spired.  She 
never  derogated  from  her  husband's  honour  by  the  fictitious  liveliness  ot 
gossip,  or  allowed  any  one  to  forget  the  peeress  in  the  woman.  Lord 
Dumbello  soon  found  that  his  reputation  for  discretion  was  quite  safe  in 
her  hands,  and  that  there  were  no  lessons  as  to  conduct  in  which  it  was 
neceaaary  that  he  should  give  instruction. 

Before  the  winter  was  over  she  had  equally  won  the  liearts  of  all  the 
circle  at  Hartletop  Priory.  The  duke  waa  thei'e  and  declared  to  the 
raarchioneas  that  Dumbello  could  not  possibly  have  better.  *'  Indeed,  I 
do  not  think  he  could,''  said  the  happy  mother,  **  She  sees  ail  tliat  ehe 
ought  to  see,  and  nothing  that  she  ought  noV* 

And  then,  in  London,  when  the  season  came,  all  men  sang  all  manner 
of  praises  in  her  favour,  and  Lord  Dumbello  was  made  aware  that  he  waa 
reckoned  among  the  wisest  of  his  age.  He  had  m.irried  a  wife  who  managed 
everything  for  him,  who  never  troubled  him,  whom  no  woman  dit»Iiked, 
and  whom  every  man  admired.  As  for  feast  of  reason  and  for  flow  oi 
soul,  is  it  not  a  question  whether  ^ny  such  flows  and  feasts  are  neceswory 
between  a  man  and  his  wife  ?  How  many  men  can  tiody  assert  that  they 
ever  enjoy  connubial  ilows  of  soul,  or  tliat  connubial  feasts  of  reason  are  in 
their  nr.ture  enjoyable  ?  But  a  hand.some  woman  at  the  head  of  your  table^ 
who  knows  how  to  dress,  and  how  to  sit,  and  how  to  get  in  and  out  of  her 
carriage — who  will  not  disgrace  her  lord  by  her  ignorance,  or  fret  him  by 
her  coqueti-)',  or  disparage  him  by  her  talent — how  beautifid  a  thing  it  is  I 
For  ray  own  pait  I  think  that  Griselda  Grontly  waa  bom  to  be  the  wife 
of  E  great  Englieh  peer. 

"  After  all,  then,"  said  Miss  Dimstable,  speaking  of  Lady  Dtunbello— 
she  was  Mrs.  Thorne  at  this  time — **  after  all^  there  is  some  trutli  in  what 
our  quaint  latter-day  philosopher  tells  us — *  Great  are  thy  powers,  0 
Silencer" 

The  marriage  of  our  old  friends  Dr.  Thome  and  Wim  Bunetable  was 
the  third  on  the  hst,  but  that  did  not  take  place  till  the  latter  end  of 
September,  The  lawyers  on  such  an  ocea»ion  had  no  inconsiderable  work 
to  accomplish,  and  though  the  lady  was  not  coy,  nor  the  gentleman  slow, 
it  was  not  found  practicable  to  aiTangc  an  earlier  wedding.     The  cera- 
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monj  was  performed  at  St.  George^  Hanover  Sqaire,  and  was  not  bell- 
llant  in  any  special  degree.  London  at  the  time  was  emptj,  mud  tike  kw 
persons  who«e  presence  waa  actually  neceeaaiy  were  imported  ht>m  tbe 
country  ior  the  occasion.  The  bride  was  given  away  by  Dr.  Ei^yxnan, 
and  the  two  bridesmaids  were  ladies  who  had  liTcd  with  Mias  Dtmstable 
aa  companions.  Tonng  Mr.  Gresham  and  his  wife  were  there,  aa  vraa  also 
Mm,  Harold  Smith,  who  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  drop  her  old  fiiend  in 
her  new  ^here  of  life. 

«We  ahall  call  her  Blra.  Thome  instead  of  Miss  Donstable,  and  I 
rejJly  think  that  that  will  be  all  the  diflerence,"  said  Mrs.  Harold  Smith* 

To  Mrs,  Harold  Smith  that  probably  was  all  the  difference,  but  it  was 
not  so  to  the  persons  most  concerned. 

Accorditjg  to  the  plan  of  life  arranged  between  the  doctor  and  hi* 
wife  she  was  Ktill  to  keep  up  her  house  in  London,  remaining  there  during 
Budi  period  of  the  season  as  she  might  choose,  and  receiving  him  when  it 
might  appear  good  to  him  to  visit  her ;  but  he  was  to  be  the  maat^  ia 
the  country.  A  mansion  at  the  Chase  was  to  be  built,  and  till  such  time 
as  that  was  completed,  they  would  keep  on  the  old  house  at  Greshamsbury. 
Into  this,  small  as  it  was,  Mrs.  Thorue,— in  spite  of  her  great  wealth, — 
did  not  disdain  to  enter.  But  subsequent  circumstances  changed  their 
phms.  It  was  found  tliat  Mr,  Sowerby  could  not  or  would  not  live  at 
Chaldicotcs;  and,  therefore,  in  the  second  year  of  their  marriage,  that 
place  was  prepared  for  them.  They  are  now  well  known  to  the  whckle 
county  as  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Thome  of  Chaldicotes, — of  Chaldicotea,  in 
distinction  to  the  well-known  Thomea  of  Ullathorne  in  the  eastern 
division.  Here  tlioy  live  rci^pcctcd  by  their  neighbours,  and  on  terms  of 
alliance  both  with  the  Duke  of  Omnium  and  with  Lady  Luf!on. 

•*  Of  course  those  dear  old  avenues  will  be  very  sad  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Harold  Smith,  when  at  the  end  of  a  London  season  she  was  invited  down 
to  Clmhiicotea;  and  as  slie  spoke  die  put  her  handkerchief  up  to  her  eyes, 

**  Well,  dear,  what  can  I  do?"  said  Mrs,  Thome.  "I  can't  cut  them 
down  ;  the  doctor  would  not  let  me." 

**  Oh,  no,"  said  Mre.  Harold  Smith,  sighing  ;  and  in  spite  of  her  feel- 
ings Bhe  did  viait  Chaldicotcs. 

But  it  was  October  before  Lord  LuAon  was  made  a  happy  man ; — 
that  is,  if  the  fruition  of  hia  happiness  was  a  greater  joy  than  the  anti- 
cipation of  it.  I  will  not  say  that  the  happineaa  of  marriage  is  like  the 
Dead  Sea  fruit,^ — an  apple  which,  when  eaten ^  turns  to  bitter  ashes  in  the 
moulh.  Such  pretended  sarcasm  would  be  very  false.  Nevertheless,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  sweetest  morsel  of  love^a  feast  has  been  eaten,  that  the 
freshest,  fairest  blush  of  the  jlower  has  been  snatched  and  has  passed  away, 
when  the  cercnwny  at  the  altar  has  been  performed,  and  legal  possession 
has  been  given  ?  There  is  an  aroma  of  love,  an  undcfioable  delicacy  of 
flavour,  which  escapes  and  is  gone  before  the  church  portal  is  led,  vanish- 
ing with  the  maiden  name,  and  incompatible  with  the  solid  comfort 
appertaining  to  the  rank  of  wifu.     To  love  ont^'i  own  spouse,  and  to  be 
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loved  by  liei%  is  the  fjrdmary  lot  of  man,  and  is  a  duty  exacted  under 
penalties.  But  to  be  allowed  to  Jove  youth  aad  beauty  that  is  not  one's 
own — to  know  that  one  is  loved  by  a  soft  being  who  still  Langs  cowering 
from  the  eye  of  the  world  as  though  her  love  were  all  but  Illicit — can 
it  be  ihat  a  man  is  made  happy  when  a  state  of  anticipation  such  as  tliis 
is  brought  to  a  close  ?  No ;  when  the  husband  walks  back  from  the  altar, 
be  has  already  swallowed  the  choicest  dainties  of  his  banquet.  The  beef 
and  pudding  of  married  life  are  then  in  store  for  him ; — or  perhaps  only 
the  bread  and  dieese.  Let  liim  take  care  lest  hardly  a  cruat  remainj— ot 
perhaps  not  a  cnist. 

But  before  we  iinish,  let  us  go  back  for  one  moment  to  the  dainties, — to 
the  time  before  the  beef  and  pudding  were  served, — -while  Lucy  was  still 
at  the  parsonage,  and  Lord  Lufton  still  stajing  at  Framley  Court.  He 
had  come  up  one  mornings  as  was  now  frequently  his  wont,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes*  conversation,  Mrs,  Robarts  had  left  the  room, — as  not  unfre- 
qtiently  on  such  occasions  was  her  wont,  Lucy  was  working  and  con- 
tinued her  work,  and  Lord  Lutlon  for  a  momejit  or  two  sat  looking  at  her ; 
tlien  he  got  up  abruptly  and,  standing  before  her,  th^is  questioned  her:^ — 

"  Lucy,^*  said  he. 

**  Well,  what  of  Lucy  now  ?     Any  particular  fault  this  morning  ?  " 

**  Yes,  a  moat  particular  fault.  When  I  asked  you,  here,  in  this  room, 
on  this  veiy  sjxtt,  whether  it  was  possible  that  you  should  love  me— why 
did  you  say  that  it  was  impossible  ?  ** 

Lucy,  instead  of  ans^vering  at  the  moment,  looked  down  upon  the 
carpet,  to  see  if  his  memory  were  as  good  as  hers.  Yes  j  he  was  standing 
on  the  exact  npot  wliere  lie  had  stood  before.  No  spot  in  all  the  world 
was  more  frequently  clear  before  her  own  eyes. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  day,  Lucy  ?  '^  he  said  again. 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it,^*  she  said* 

"Why  did  you  say  it  was  impossible  ?  ** 

**  Did  I  say  impossible  ?  " 

She  knew  that  she  had  said  so.  She  remembered  how  t^he  had  waited 
till  he  had  gone,  and  that  then,  going  to  her  own  room,  she  had  reproached 
herseh"  with  the  cowardice  of  the  falsehood.  She  had  lied  to  him  then ; 
and  now— how  was  she  punished  for  it  ? 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  possible,**  she  said. 

**  But  why  did  yon  say  so  when  you  knew  it  would  make  me  so 
mi.Hcrable  7  '* 

"  Miserable  1  nay,  but  you  went  away  happy  enough  !  I  thought  I 
liad  never  seen  you  look  better  satistied.*' 

♦»  Lucy  I  *» 

**  You  had  done  your  duty  and  had  had  such  a  lucky  escape  !  What 
aitoniahes  me  is  that  you  should  have  ever  come  back  ngaia.  But  ihu 
pitcher  may  go  to  the  well  once  too  often,  Lord  Lufton," 

"  But  will  you  tell  rau  the  tiiUh  now? '' 

•^ What  truth?*' 
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*^  Tlui!  day,  when  I  came  to  you, — did  jcm  lore  ma  at  aD  tlieii  f  ** 

*•  Wt'U  let  bygones  be  hjgntaea^  if  you  please,^ 
^—  ■*Biit  I  Rwear  you  ihall  tell  me.     It  was  such  a  cruel  thmg  to  j 
iMnfe  Jan  did,  mi  less  you  meant  it.     And  yet  ytm  never  saw  me 
tin  After  my  mother  had  been  orer  for  you  to  Mrt ,  Cmwley'^" 

"  It  vras  absence  that  made  me — care  for  you." 

*•  Lucy,  I  swear  I  believe  you  loved  me  then*" 

"  Ludovic,  Borne  conjuror  must  have  told  you  tliat.*' 

She  was  standing  aa  she  spoke,  and,  laugliing  at  him,  ahe  held  up  her 
hands  and  shook  her  head.  But  she  was  now  in  his  power,  and  he  had 
his  n?venge, — his  revenge  for  her  past  falsehood  and  her  present  joke. 
JIfiW  could  he  Le  more  liappy  when  he  was  made  happy  by  having  her 
»l!  his  own,  thfin  he  was  now  ? 

And  in  these  day  a  there  again  came  up  that  petition  as  to  Iier  riding— 
with  very  different  rtfiult  now  tlmn  on  that  former  occasion.  There  were 
ever  so  many  objections,  then.  There  %va3  no  habit,  and  Lucy  was — or 
said  that  fihe  was — afraid;  and  then,  what  would  Lady  LuiVon  say?  Bat 
now  Lady  Luiton  thought  it  would  be  quite  right ;  only  were  they  quite 
Hure  about  the  horse?  Was  Ludovic  certain  that  the  horse  had  been 
ri Jileti  by  a  lady  f  And  Lady  Meredith's  habits  were  dragged  out  as  a 
malter  of  course,  and  one  of  them  chipped  and  snipped  and  altered,  with» 
out  any  compunction.  And  as  for  fear,  there  could  be  no  bolder  horse- 
woman tbim  Lucy  Rubarts,  It  was  quite  clear  to  all  Framley  that  ridiag 
was  the  very  thing  for  her.  '*  But  I  never  ah  all  be  happy,  Ludovic,  till 
you  have  got  a  horse  properly  suited  for  her,"  said  Lady  Luilon. 

And  then,  also,  came  the  affair  of  her  wedding  garments,  of  her 
tremsseau^ — as  to  which  I  cannot  boast  that  she  showed  capacity  or  steadi- 
ness at  all  equal  to  that  of  Lady  Dumbello,  Lady  LulYon,  however, 
lliought  it  a  very  serious  matter ;  and  ns^  in  her  opinion,  Mrs.  Robarti 
did  not  go  about  it  with  sufficient  energy  she  took  the  matter  mainly  into 
her  own  liands,  striking  Lucy  dumb  by  her  fro^vns  and  nods,  deciding  oa 
everything  herself,  dowti  to  the  very  tags  of  the  boot-ties, 

**  My  dear,  you  really  must  allow  me  to  know  what  I  am  about ;  "  and 
Lady  LuJ'ton  patted  her  on  the  arm  as  she  spoke,  **  I  did  it  all  for  Jus* 
tini:!,  and  she  never  had  reason  to  regret  a  single  thing  that  I  bought.  If 
you'll  ask  her,  shell  tell  you  so." 

Lucy  did  not  ask  her  future  sister-in-law,  seeing  that  she  had  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  her  future  mollier-in-law'a  judgment  on  the  articles 
in  question.  Only  the  money  1  And  what  could  she  want  with  six  doiea 
poo.k tt -ban dker chiefs  all  at  once  t  Tliere  was  no  question  of  Lord  Lufton*a 
gfung  out  a»  governor-general  to  India !  But  twelve  dozen  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs liad  not  been  too  many  for  Grlselda's  imagination- 

And  Lucy  would  Bit  alone  in  the  drawing-room  at  Framley  Court, 
filling  her  heart  with  thoughts  of  that  evening  when  she  had  first  sat  there. 
She  had  then  resolved,  painfully,  with  inward  tears,  with  groaninga  of  her 
fpirit,  that  she  was  wrongly  placed  in  being  in  that  company.     Gnselda 
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Grantly  liad  been  there,  quite  at  her  eaae,  petted  by  Lacly  LuHon,  admired 
by  Lord  Lufton  ;  wliiie  she  had  retired  out  of  Bight,  sore  at  heart,  because 
phe  Mt  her  sell'  to  be  no  fit  companiou  to  those  around  her.  Then  he 
had  come  to  her,  making  matters  almost  worse  by  talking  to  her,  bringing 
llie  tears  into  her  eyes  by  his  good -nature,  but  BliU  wounding  her  by  the 
ibdlng  til  at  she  could  not  apeak  to  him  at  her  ease. 

But  things  were  at  a  different  pass  with  her  now.  He  had  chosen  her 
— her  out  of  all  the  worlds  and  brought  lier  there  to  share  with  him  his  own 
home,  his  own  honours,  and  all  that  Le  had  to  give.  She  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  and  the  pride  of  hia  heai't.  And  the  atern  mother,  of  whom  she 
had  stood  so  much  in  aw%  who  at  tirst  had  passed  her  by  as  a  Uiing  not  to 
he  notioed,  and  had  then  sent  out  to  her  tliat  she  might  be  warned  to  keep 
herself  aloof,  now  liar<l]y  knew  in  what  way  she  might  sufficiently  show 
her  love,  regard,  and  sohcitude. 

I  must  not  say  that  Lucy  was  not  proud  in  these  moments — that  her 
heart  was  not  elated  at  the^  thoughta.  Success  does  beget  pride,  as 
failure  begets  shame.  But  htr  pride  waa  of  that  sort  which  is  in  no  way 
disgracefid  to  either  man  or  woman,  and  wa^  accompanied  by  pure  true 
love,  smd  a  full  reaoiution  to  do  her  duty  in  tbat  Btatc  of  life  to  which  it  had 
pleased  her  God  to  call  her.  She  did  resjoice  greatly  to  think  that  she  had 
been  chosen,  and  not  Griaelda.  Waa  it  possible  that  having  loved  she 
should  not  so  rejoice,  or  that,  rejoicing,  she  should  not  be  proud  of  her  love? 

They  spent  the  whole  wintei-  abrtad,  leaving  the  dowager  Lady  Luflou 
to  her  plans  and  preparations  for  their  reception  at  Framley  Court  j  and  in 
the  following  spring  they  appeared  in  London,  and  there  set  up  their  staff, 
Lucy  had  some  inner  trembUngs  of  the  spirit,  and  quiverings  about  the 
heart,  at  thus  bcgiuuing  her  duty  before  the  great  world,  but  she  said 
little  or  nothing  to  her  husband  on  the  matter.  Other  womnn  had  done  as 
much  before  her  time,  and  by  counige  had  gone  through  witli  it.  It  would 
be  di'eadful  enough,  that  position  in  her  own  house  with  lords  and  ladies 
bowing  to  her,  and  stiff  members  of  Parliament  for  whom  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  Rmall  talk  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  to  be  endured. 
The  time  came  and  she  did  endure  It.  The  time  came,  and  before  the 
first  six  weeks  were  over  she  fomid  that  it  was  easy  enough.  The  lords 
and  ladies  got  into  their  proper  places  and  talked  to  her  about  ordinary 
matters  in  a  way  that  made  no  effort  necessary,  and  the  members  of 
Parhament  were  hardJy  more  stiff"  than  the  clergymen  she  had  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Framley. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  town  before  she  met  Lady  Dumbello,  At 
thia  interview  also  she  had  to  overcome  some  little  inward  emotion*  On 
the  few  occasions  on  which  she  had  met  Griselda  Grantly  at  Framley  they 
had  not  much  progressed  in  friendsliip,  and  Lucy  had  felt  that  elie  had 
been  despised  by  the  rich  beauty.  She  also  in  her  turn  had  disliked,  if 
she  had  not  despised,  her  rival  But  how  would  it  be  now  ?  Lady  Dum- 
bello could  hardly  despise  hiTi  and  yet  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  they 
should  meet  as  friends.    They  did  meet,  and  Lucy  came  forward  with  a 
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prettj  eagerness  to  gire  her  Land  to  Ladj  Lufton's  late  fiirourile*  Luff 
Duiiibello  smiled  slightly — the  same  old  smile  which  had  oome  across  ha 
face  when  they  two  had  bten  first  introduced  in  the  Framley  drawing- 
room  ;  the  same  smile  without  the  rariation  of  a  line, — took  the  offered 
hand,  muttered  a  word  or  two,  and  then  receded.  It  was  exactly  as  ilie 
had  done  before.  She  had  never  despised  Lucy  Robarts.  She  had 
accorded  to  the  parson's  sister  the  amount  of  cordiality  willi  which  she 
usually  received  her  acquaintance  ;  and  now  she  could  do  no  more  for  the 
peer^s  wife.  Lady  Dumbclto  and  Lady  Luiton  have  known  eac^  other 
ever  eince^  and  have  occasionally  viaited  at  each  other's  houaea,  bttt  the 
intimacy  between  them  has  never  gone  beyond  this. 

The  dowager  came  up  to  town  for  about  a  month,  and  while  there  wis 
contented  to  fill  a  second  place.  She  had  no  desire  to  be  the  great  ladf  J 
London.  But  then  came  the  trying  period  when  they  commenced 
life  together  at  Framley  Court.  The  elder  lady  formally  renounced  her 
place  at  the  top  of  the  table, — formally  persisted  in  renouncing  it  thongb 
Lucy  with  tears  implored  her  to  resume  it.  She  said  also,  with  eqai^ 
formality — repeating  her  determination  over  and  over  again  to  Mrs,  Robarts 
with  great  energy — that  she  would  in  no  respect  detract  by  interference 
of  her  own  from  the  authority  of  the  proper  mistress  of  the  house ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one  at  Framley  that  old  Lady  Lufton 
etill  reigns  paramoimt  in  the  parish. 

**  Yes^  my  dear ;  the  big  room  looking  into  the  little  garden  to  the 
south  was  always  the  nursery ;  and  if  you  ask  my  advice,  it  will  stiB 
remain  k).     But,  of  course,  any  room  you  please " 

And  the  big  room,  looking  into  the  little  garden  to  the  south,  ia  stilf 
the  nursery  at  Framley  Court. 
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accoFBpa- 
niea  these  few 
Itnea  does  not  pre- 
tend to  novelty  of 
subject.  Nor  in  it 
hoped  that  people 
"  in  society  **  will 
be  struck  with  the 
representation  of 
what  they  so  con- 
stant Jy  see,  and, 
it  may  be  added, 
feel  in  the  Season,  It  is  intended  chicHy  for 
tlie  information  of  country  cousins,  intelligent 
foreigners,  and  other  remote  persons;  also 
young  ladieH  and  gentlemen  growiTig  up^  and 
not  yet  out,  t-o  let  them  know  what  and  where 
they  may  expect  to  go  to  if  tliey  should  "  give  up  to  parties  what  is 
meant  for  mankind/'  Perhaps,  also,  in  the  fiiture,  it  may  be  news  to 
that  distinguished  New  Zealandcr  so  often  referred  to  by  contemporary 
writers,  and  who,  we  are  given  to  understand,  will  himself  be  fond  of  draw- 
ing. Far  be  it  from  me  to  imply  that  this  attempt  to  picture  a  manner 
and  custom  of  modern  society  is  likely  to  **  live  "  in  that  distant  period 
of  posterity  when  St.  Paul's  is  in  ruins,  and  the  enterprising  traveller 
is  sitting  patiently  on  the  Monument — I  mean  the  broken  arch  of  Lomlon 
Bridge — eketching.  I  only  intend  to  convey  that  a  fussil  copy  of  it 
may,  by  chance,  be  dug  up  by  the  antiquarian  ;  or  that  my  little  fly-leaf 
may  be  preserved  in  the  otherwise  amber  periodical  in  which  it  now 
■s. 

is  a  Protest  against  a  habit  the  givers  of  parties  are  given  to,  of 
inviting  into  their  houses  more  people  than  the  houses  wiU  hold-  And 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  it  he  iieceRsary  to  the  happiness  of  the  hostess 
and  the  auocess  of  "  At  Homes  '^  tluit  tlie  guests  should  be  crushed  almost 
to  deiith,  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  such  pressing  invitations  were 
isfliied  in  winter  only,  and  not,  aa  now,  chiefly  in  the  hottest  months  of  tlie 
year. 

It  is  ccirurMm  at  these  receptions  for  the  crowd  to  reach  such  dimensions 
that,  tlie  roc'Mis  1h  coming  quite  full,  the  company  is  squeezed  gradually 
up  the  stairs  till  it  disappears  out  of  sight  in  the  directioti  of  the  bed  roc  ^ts, 
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and  towiiida  ihe  roof  of  the  hou3e ;  while  m  another  directiou  it  overflowa 
out  of  the  windows  on  to  tho  balconies  into  outer  darkness.  More  guesta 
arrive  every  uiiaiite,  and  endeavour  to  make  their  way  into  the  presence 
of  the  hostess ;  Rome  stroggle  manfolljj  but  never  reach  the  rooms,  and 
Bubslde  at  last  ou  the  stairs ;  others  succumb  sooner,  and  live  the  rest  of 
the  night  on  tlie  landing,  a  quiet,  but  an  oppressive  existence  amongst 
coloured  lamps  and  flower-pots.  The  whole  staircase  at  last  becomes 
choked  up  with  "  society/*  closely  packed,  leaning  against  the  bauisten? 
on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other,  resigned  to  their  fate;  while  in 
the  centre  or  middle  passage,  the  horrors  of  which  increase  each  moment, 
two  streams  of  company  are  seen,  one  supposing  it  ia  going  up,  and  the 
other  under  the  impression  that  it  la  coming  down ;  but  this  is  a  delusloQ, 
for  neither  has  moved  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  the  last  half- 
hour,  and  it  becomes  a  nieiancholy  Bubject  for  speculation,  whether  at  this 
rate  ihe  middle  of  next  week  or  the  latter  portion  is  the  soonest  tlieir 
respective  destinations  are  likely  to  be  reached. 

In  such  circumstanceg,  a  philosopher  may,  although  a  stout  lady  be 
standing  upon  each  of  his  patent- leather  feet,  in  agony,  yet  fixed — the 
e^ge  of  a  gibus  hat  stuck  in  his  eye,  or  an  elegant  gold  pin  of  enormous 
size  decorating  a  lovely  head,  but  at  the  same  time  Bbabbing  him  in  the 
ear^ — he  may^  I  suggeat^  still,  if  he  has  any  pluck,  lind  amusement  and 
instruction.  He  may  find  pleasure  in  the  dehghtful  good-humour  of  some, 
in  the  long- enduring,  uncomplaining  patience  of  others;  and  again,  he 
may  see  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  while  grief  is  stn3g<5ling  in  her  face, 
gallantly  preserving  her  company  smile,  and  trying  hard  to  look  as  if  she 
really  tht^ight  it  pleasure  she  was  undergoing;  and  he  may  see,  and  hear 
too,  some  of  the  sex  that  is  not  gentle  seeking  rchef  to  their  pent-up 
lijelings  by  muttering  words  of  a  condemnatory  nature*  He  may  discover 
who  ia  good-tempered,  and  who  is  not,  as  he  contemplates  that  mob  of 
well-dressed  persons,  whose  trains,  heads  of  hair,  wreaths  and  bouquets, 
flounces  and  feelings,  are  more  or  less  dishevelled. 

But  obaerve  the  refi-eshment-room.  From  about  midnight,  all  the 
various  currents  set  in  in  that  direction,  those  in  the  drawing-rooms,  the 
landing,  the  Httle  boudoir  off  the  drawing-room,  the  staircases,  and  tho 
hall ;  all  thuse,  which  are  fnjl,  are  to  be  emptied  into  the  refireshment- 
room,  which  ia  already  fiill.  That  is  the  intention ;  the  consequences  of 
the  attempt  to  carry  it  cut  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  or  to  describe. 

Suppose  yourself  slowly  drifting  towards  the  ices,  you  being,  perhaps, 
short  of  stature,  but  of  a  persevering  nature — pledged,  perhaps,  to  the 
Object  of  your  Atfections  to  get  a  atrawberry  cream,  she  being  on  the 
point  of  fainting — you  yourself  in  an  exhausted  state,  your  progress 
stopped  in  front,  and  the  horizon  shut  out  from  view  by  a  big  fat  man. 
The  consciousness  that  the  parting  of  your  back  h:iir  is  being  ruffled, 
tliat  a  dragoon^s  moustache  of  supernatural  length  is  tickhng  your  eye 
on  one  aide,  and  that  tho  man  of  all  others  in  the  world  you  most 
dislike  has  his  elbow  wedged  into  your  side  on  tho  other,  almost  drivee 


you  to  despair ;  tind  wlien,  with  a  surprising  efibrt,  jou  are  able  to  turn 
to  escape  these,  it  is  only  to  find  all  your  fuiiturcs  violeiiLly  iuibt^ddtid 
in  the  prodigious  wreath  attached  to  a  ludy^s  Lead,  and  not  ktrs.  To  bo 
near  the  rose  is  considered  an  advantage,  but  when  the  rofieg  are  artlflda], 
that  makes  a  diflTercnce.  For  my  part,  I  think  what  I  describe  realizes 
the  picture  of  an  honest  man  struggling  with  adversitj:,  formerly  est^^emed 
one  of  the  nobk'St  of  aighta. 

After  all,  I  suppose,  that  wliile  there  are  Objects  of  the  Affections,  men 
will  be  found  willing  to  go  througb  dangers  and  dilhculties  to  sec  them 
and  to  serve  tliem ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  in  the  fahidous  period  when 
the  knight  killed  a  di^agon,  ur  fought  his  way  through  the  enchanttd  forest, 
an  additional  pleasure  was  imparted  by  tliose  facta  to  the  interview 
afterwards  with  the  princess,  who  was  waiting  the  result  on  the  tower  top  ? 

Supjjose,  then,  that  you  have  survived  the  supper-room,  your  next 
endeavDiu:  is  to  get  into  the  apartment  devoted  to  outer  coats,  Sec* ;  and 
upon  reaching  which,  you  fondly  hope  that  your  garment  will  be  dehvered 
up  upon  the  production  by  you  of  &  small  ticket,  having  a  number 
inscribed  upon  it,  Vain  delualon,  and  weak-minded  man !  The  bairicade 
of  tables  formed  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  outer  garmenta,  and 
behind  wliich  neatly -attired  maidens  had  officiated^  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  has  been  st4[>nued  by  ^*  society,"  and  eomplete  anarchy  prevails. 
I^adiea^  cloaks,  beautiful  bouruouees,  shawls,  Lags  containing  fm-s,  sh*ange 
boods,  are  trampled  under  foot,  with  coats,  luveiness  wrappers,  and  hatfc*, 
all  mingled  together,  and  Hung  about  in  the  wildest  disorder.  *^  JS'umbers  *' 
are  no  use ;  the  maids  are  fled,  or  out  of  tlteir  wits  with  perplexity;  it  is 
a  wild  hunt  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  then-  *'  thiugs."  Some  find  them, 
Bome  don't;  some  take  what  comes,  some  go  without  taking  anything; 
some  liave  even  been  known  to  i  mag  me  they  had  a  chance  of  recovering 
their  property  by  calling  next  day. 

And  to  think  that  there  were  some  people  who  '*  moved  heaven  and 
earth  '*  to  get  invited  to  this  party,  %vhile  of  those  who  were  there  the 
greater  part  seemed  to  tMnk  only  of  how  they  coidd  get  away  f^oonest, 
and  in  safely ! 

The  change  into  the  il-esh  air  is  pleasant  atler  an  atmosphere  of  faded 
flowers,  wax-lights,  and  scent.  There  is  a  whole  army  of  servants  about 
the  door,  the  familiar  shouting  of  the  liiikman  greeta  tlie  ear,  a  long 
stream  of  carriages,  tljeir  lamps  shining  into  the  far  distance,  meets  the 
eye,  while  above  aie  the  aUrs  glittering  in  the  cool|  bright  sky. 
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JrsT  to  b^n, — and  end!    so  much, — no  morel 

To  touch  upon  the  very  point  at  last 
Wliere  life  should  cling:    to  feel  tlie  solid  ahore 

Safe;    where,  the  acetljing  Bea*8  strong  toil  o'erpait, 
Peace  seeni'd  appointed;    then,  with  all  the  store 

HaF-undimlged  of  the  glcanM  ocean  cast, 
Like  a  discouraged  wave't*  on  the  bleak  etrand, 

Where  what  appeared  some  temple  (whose  glad  Priest 
To  gather  ocean*a  sparkling  gift  should  stand, 

Bidding  the  wearied  wave,  from  toil  releast, 
Sleep  in  the  marble  harbours  bathed  with  bland 

And  quiet  sunshine,  flowing  from  full  east 
Among  the  laurels)  proves  the  dull  hlind  rock*i 

Fantastic  front, — to  die,  a  disallowed, 
Basht  purpcse :    which  the  scornftil  shore-cliff  mockji, 

Even  as  it  sinks;    and  all  its  wealth  bestowM 
In  vain, — mere  food  to  feed,  perchance,  straj  flocks 

Of  the  coarse  sea-gull !    weaving  its  own  sliroud 
Of  idle  foam,  ewift  cetising  to  be  seen  I 

Sad,  Bad,  my  father  I  .  »  ,  yet  it  comes  to  this. 

For  I  am  dying.     All  that  might  have  been^ — 

That  must  have  been!  ...  the  days,  so  hard  to  raisf, 
So  sure  to  come  I  .  .  .   eyes,  lips,  that  seem'd  to  lean 

In  on  me  at  my  workj  and  almost  kiss 
The  curia  bow*d  o'er  it,  .  .  .  lost !     Oh,  never  doubt 

I  should  have  lived  to  know  them  all  again. 
And  from  the  crowd  of  praisers  single  out 

For  special  love  those  forms  beheld  so  plain 
Beforehand.     When  my  pictures,  borne  about 

Bologna,  to  the  church  doors,  led  their  train 
Of  kindling  faces,  tum'd,  as  by  they  go, 

Up  to  these  windows, — standing  at  your  side 
Unseen,  to  see  them,  I  (be  Bitre  I)  should  know 

And  welcome  back  those  eyes  and  lips,  descried 
Long  since  in  fancy:    for  I  loved  them  so. 

And  ao  believed  them  I     Think  !  .  ,  .   Bologna's  pride 
My  paintings!  .  .  .  Goido  lieni'a  mantle  mine  .  .  . 

And  Ij  the  maiden  aitiat,  prized  among 
The  masters,  .  ,  .  ah,  that  dream  was  too  divine 

For  earth  to  realize  t     I  die  so  young, 
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All  lliis  escapes  me !     Gotl^  tlic  gift  bo  Tliine, 

Not  man's,  then  ,  *  .  better  so  I     That  throbbing  ihrong 
Of  human  facea  fades  out  fast.     Even  yoiurs, 

Beloved  ones,  the  inexorable  Fate 
(For  all  om-  \^ow'd  alFections  I)  acarce  endures 

About  me*     Must  I  go,  then,  desolate 
Out  from  among  jou?     Nay,  ray  work  ensures 

Fit  guerdon  somewhere, — tlio'  tlic  gift  must  -wait  1 
Had  1  lived  longer,  life  would  sure  have  set 

Earth's  gift  of  fame  in  safety.     But  I  die. 
Death  must  make  safe  tlie  heavenly  guerdon  yet. 

I  trusted  time  for  immortality, — 
Tlierc  was  my  error!      Father,  never  let 

Doubt  of  reward  confuse  my  mcmoiy ! 
Besidea,-^!  have  done  much :    and  what  h  done 

Is  well  done.     All  my  heart  conceived,  my  hand 
Made  fust  ,  .  .  mild  martyr,  Baint,  and  weeping  nun, 

And  truncheon VJ  prince,  and  warrior  with  bold  brand, 
Yet  keep  my  life  upon  them;— as  the  fum, 

Tho'  fallen  below  the  limits  of  tlie  land, 
Still  eecs  on  every  form  of  purple  cloud 

Hia  painted  preaence. 


Flaring  August's  here, 
September's  coming  I     Summer  s  broider'd  shroud 

Is  borne  away  in  triumph  by  the  year: 
l\ed  Autumn  drops,  from  all  his  brandies  bow'd, 

His  careless  wealth  upon  the  costly  bier! 
"We  mtifit  be  cheerful.     Set  the  case; men t  wide. 

One  last  look  oVt  the  places  I  have  loved, 
One  last  long  look  1   .  .  .     Bologna,  O  my  pride 

Am<mg  thy  palaced  streets !     The  days  have  moved 
Pieas^antly  o'er  us.     Wliat  has  been  denied 

To  our  endeavour  7     Life  goes  unreproved. 
To  make  the  bcBt  of  all  things,  is  the  best 

Of  all  means  to  be  happy.     This  I  know, 
But  cannot  phnise  it  iinely.     The  night*s  rest 

The  days  toil  sweetens.     Flowers  are  wami'd  by  snow. 
All's  well  God  wills.     Work  out  this  grief.     Joy's  zest 

Itself  is  salted  with  a  touch  of  woe. 
There's  nothing  comes  to  us  may  not  be  borne, 

Except  a  too  great  happiness.     But  this 
Comes  rarely.     Tho'  I  know  that  you  will  mouni 

The  little  maiden  helpmate  you  must  miss, 
Thanks  be  to  God,  I  leave  you  not  forlorn. 

There  should  be  comfort  in  this  dying  kiss. 
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Let  Barbara  keep  my  colours  for  heraelf. 

Vm  Borry  that  Lucia  went  away 
In  some  imkindnesg,     ^Twas  a  clieerful  elf! 

Send  her  my  sciirlet  ri bands,  mother  ;  say 
I  thought  of  her.     My  palette*8  on  the  slieltj 

Surprised,  no  doubt,  at  such  long  holiday. 
Li  the  eouth  windo^^,  ott  the  easel,  stands 

My  picture  for  the  Empress  Eknmore, 
Still  wanting  somo  few  touches,  these  weak  hc-indd 

Must  leave  to  others.     Yet  tliere^a  time  befuj*e 
The  year  enda.     And  the  Enipp?s3'  own  commnada 

Youll  find  in  writing.     Barbara's  brush  is  tnoro 
Like  mine  than  Anna's  ;    let  her  flui^jh  it. 

Oh,  .  .  ,  and  there's  ^Maso  our  poor  fisherman ! 
You'll  find  my  work  done  for  him ;  something  fit 

To  hang  among  his  nets :  you  liked  the  plan 
My  fancy  took  to  please  our  friend's  dull  ivit, 

Scarce  brighter  than  his  old  tin  fishing  can.  ,  ,  , 
St.  Margaret,  stately  as  a  ship  full  sail, 

Leading  a  dragon  by  an  azure  band; 
The  ribbon  flutters  gaily  in  the  gale: 

The  moHBter  follows  the  Saiut's  guiding  hand, 
Wrinkled  to  one  grim  smile  from  head  to  tail : 

For  in  his  horny  hide  his  heart  grows  bland. 
Where  are  you,  dear  ones?  .  ,  . 


'  Tia  the  dull,  fiunt  chJU, 

^Vliich  soon  will  shrivel  into  burning  pain  I 
Dear  brother,  sisters,  iaiher,  mother — still 

Stand  near  mel     While  your  faces  fixt  remain 
Within  my  sense,  vague  feara  of  unknown  ill 

Are  softly  crowded  out,  .  .  .  and  yet,  'tis  vain! 
Greet  Giuiio  Banzi  ;  gre^t  Antonio ;  greet 

Bartolomeo,  kindly.     When  I'm  gone, 
And  in  tlie  school-room,  as  of  old,  you  meet, 

—  Ah,  yes  I  you'll  mirfs  a  cerlttin  merry  tone, 
A  cheer  Jul  face,  a  smile  that  should  complete 

The  vague  place  in  the  household  picture  grown 
To  an  aspect  so  familiar,  it  seem»  strange 

That  aught  should  alter  there.     Mere  Bfe,  at  least, 
Could  not  have  brought  the  shadow  of  a  change 

Across  it.     Safely  the  warm  years  encreast 
Among  us.     I  have  never  sought  to  i-auge 

From  our  small  table  at  earth's  genenil  feast, 
To  higher  plaoea  ;  never  loved  but  you, 

Dear  family  of  friendsj  except  my  art: 
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Nor  any  form  save  tlioae  my  pencil  drew 

E'er  quiver'd  in  tlie  quiet  of  my  LtarL 
I  die  a  maiden  to  Sladonna  true, 

And  would  have  so  continued,  .  .  ,     There,  the  smart, 
The  pang,  the  faintnessl  .  .  , 
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Ever, 


I  \h 


Here,  with  the  Autumn  sunset  on  my  face, 
And  heavy  in  my  curb*  (whilst  it,  and  I, 

Together,  sMppiug  soUly  from  the  place 
Wc  pky'd  in,  pensively  prepare  to  die), 

A  low  warm  Jmmming  simmers  in  my  ears, 
—  Old  Hiimmer  al\er noons  I    faint  fragments  rise 

Out  of  my  broken  life  ...  at  times  appears 
Bfadonna-like  a  moon  in  mellow  akiea ; 

The  three  Fates  with  the  spindle  and  the  shears; 
The  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  with,  the  Destinies: 

St.  Margaret  with  her  dragon;    iitltil  cheers 
Along  the  Via  Urbana  come  and  go : 

Bologna  with  her  towers  I  •  .  .  Then  lUl  grows  dim, 
And  shapes  itself  anew,  softly  and  sloWp 

To  cIoisterM  glooms  thro*  which  the  aUrer  hymn 
Eludes  the  sensitive  eilence;    whilst  below 

The  won th- west  window,  just  one  single,  slim, 
And  tjlecpy  sunbeam,  powders  with  waved  gold 

A  lane  of  gleamy  mist  along  the  gloom, 
Whereby  to  find  its  way,  thro'  manifold 

Magnificence,  to  Guido  Beni^s  tomb, 
Which  set  in  steadJast  splendour,  I  beliolJ, 

And  all  the  while,  I  scent  the  incense  fume, 
Till  dizzy  grows  the  brain,  and  dark  the  eye 

Beneath  the  eyelid.     When  the  end  is  come, 
There,  by  Lis  tomb  (our  master's)  let  me  lie, 

Boracwhere,  not  too  far  off;    beneath  the  dome 
Of  our  own  Lady  of  the  Rosary  : 

Safe,  where  tdd  friende  will  pass ;   and  still  near  home  1 
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ON  A  CHALK-M.1RK  ON  THE  DOOtt. 

N  the  doorpost  of  the  hotise 

of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  few 
inclies  al>ove  die  lock,  is  s 
little  clialk-mark,  which  some 
Bportive  boy  in  pa&siiig  has 
probably  fecratcbed  on  the 
pillar.  The  doorsteps,  the 
lock,  handle,  and  so  forth, 
are  kept  decently  enough; 
?i?\k  ^ut  tliis  clialk-mark|   I  siip* 

pose  some  three  incliea  out 
oj'  the  housemaid^s  beat,  ha& 
already  been  on  the  door  ffir 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
I  wonder  whedier  it  will  be 
there  whilst  tlils  paper  ia 
being  written,  whilst  it  is  at 
~  "^^  ^"^  X\xQ  printerX  ^nd^  in  fine,  until 

the  month  passes  over  ?  I  wonder  whether  the  Rcrvants  in  that  bouse  will 
read  these  remarks  about  the  chalk-raark  ?  That  the  Coiintiill  Magazine 
is  taken  in  in  that  house  I  know.  In  fact  I  have  seen  it  there.  In  fact  I 
have  read  it  there.  In  fact  I  have  written  it  there.  In  a  word,  the  house 
to  which  I  allude  is  mine— the  "  editor's  private  residence,"  to  which,  in 
spite  of  prayers,  entreaties,  commands,  and  threat^s,  authors,  and  ladles 
especially,  will  »end  their  communications,  although  they  wou*t  understand 
that  they  injure  their  own  interests  by  so  doing ;  for  how  is  a  man  who 
has  his  own  work  to  do,  his  own  exquisite  inventiona  to  form  and  perfect 
— ^Maria  to  rescue  from  the  imprincipled  Earl— the  atrocious  General  to 
confound  in  his  own  machinations — the  angelic  Dean  to  promote  to  a 
bishopric,  and  so  forth — how  is  a  man  to  do  all  this,  under  a  hundred 
intcrniptions,  and  keep  his  ncr^'cs  and  temper  in  that  just  and  equable 
fitate  in  which  they  ought  to  be  wlien  he  comes  to  assume  the  critical 
office  ?  Ab  you  will  send  here,  ladies,  I  must  tell  you  you  have  a  much 
worse  chruicc  than  if  you  forward  your  valuable  articles  to  ComliilL 
Here  your  papers  arrivcj  at  dinner-time,  wc  will  say.      Do  you  suppose 
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that  is  a  pleasant  period,  and  that  we  are  to  criticize  you  between  the 
ovum  and  vifibtm,  between  the  soup  and  the  dessert  ?  I  have  touched,  I 
thiak,  on  this  subject  before.  I  say  again,  if  joii  want  real  justice  shown 
yoiij  don't  send  your  papers  to  the  private  residence.  At  home,  for 
instance,  yesterday,  having  given  strict  orders  that  I  was  to  receive  nobody, 
**  except  on  business,"  do  you  suppose  a  smiling  young  Scottish  gentle- 
nian,  who  forced  hiaiself  into  my  study,  and  there  announced  himself  as 
agent  of  a  Cattle -food  Companyj  was  received  with  pleasure  ?  There,  as 
I  s:ite  in  my  arm-chair,  suppose  he  had  proposed  to  draw  a  couple  of 
jnj  teeth,  would  I  have  been  pleased?  I  could  have  throttled  that 
agent.  I  daresay  the  whole  of  that  day's  work  will  be  found  tinged 
with  a  ferocious  misanthropy,  occasioned  by  my  clever  young  friend's 
intrusion.  Cattle-food,  indeed!  A"*  if  beans,  oatB,  warm  maahes,  and 
a  ball,  are  to  be  pushed  down  a  man's  throat  just  as  he  is  meditating 
on  the  great  social  problem,  or  (for  I  think  it  was  my  epic  I  was  going 
to  touch  up)  just  as  he  was  about  to  soar  to  the  height  of  the 
empyrean  ! 

Having  got  my  cattle -agent  out  of  the  door,  I  resume  my  conBidera- 
tion  of  that  little  mark  on  the  doorpost^  which  h  scored  up  as  the  text  of 
the  present  little  sermon  ;  and  whicli  I  hope  will  relate,  not  to  clialk,  nor 
to  any  of  its  special  uses  or  abuses  (nuch  as  milk,  neck-powder,  and  the 
like),  but  to  servants.  Surely  oura  might  remove  that  unsetjmly  little 
mark !  Suppose  it  were  on  my  coat,  might  I  not  request  its  removal  ?  I 
remember,  when  I  was  at  school,  a  little  careless  boy,  upou  whose  fore- 
head an  ink  mark  remained,  and  was  perfectly  recognizable  for  three 
-weeks  after  its  first  appearance.  ;May  I  take  any  notice  of  this  chalk- 
etain  on  the  forehead  of  my  house?  Whose  business  is  it  to  wash  that 
forehead  ?  and  ought  I  to  fetch  a  brush  and  a  little  hot  water,  and  wash 
it  off  myself? 

Yes,  But  that  spot  removed,  why  not  come  down  at  six,  smd  wash 
the  doorsteps  ?  I  daresay  the  early  rising  and  exercise  would  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  housemaid,  in  tliat  case,  might  he  in  bed  a  little 
later,  and  have  her  tea  and  the  morning  paper  brought  to  her  in  bed  j 
then,  of  course,  Thomas  would  expect  to  be  helped  about  the  boots  and 
knives ;  cook  about  the  saucepans,  dishes,  and  what  not ;  the  lady*8-maid 
would  want  somebody  to  take  the  curl-papers  out  of  her  hair,  and  get  her 
bath  ready.  You  should  have  a  set  of  servants  for  the  servants,  and  these 
tinder-gervants  should  have  slaves  to  wait  on  them»  The  king  commanda 
the  first  lord  in  waiting  to  desire  ihe  second  lord  to  intimate  to  the  gentle- 
man usher  to  request  the  page  of  the  antechamber  to  entreat  the  groom 
of  the  stairs  to  implore  John  to  ask  the  captain  of  the  buttons  to  desire 
tlie  maid  of  the  still-room  to  beg  the  housi^^keeper  to  give  out  a  feiv  more 
lumps  oi  sugar,  as  hia  Majesty  has  none  for  his  coffee,  which  probably  is 
getting  cold  during  the  negotiation.  In  our  little  Brent  fords  we  arc  all 
kingSy  more  or  less.  Tlicre  are  orders,  gradations,  hierarchies,  every- 
wlicro.     In  your  houao  aud  mluQ  tliere  are  myiiteries  unknown  to  us.     I 
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am  not  going  into  tlie  horrid  old  i|uestion  of  **  followers/'  I  doQ*t  mtan 
cousins  from  the  country,  lore-stricken  policemen,  or  gentlemen  in  mufll 
from  Kniglitisbridge  Bfirincks ;  but  people  wlio  have  an  oooult  right  oa 
the  premi^^Cii :  the  tincovenauted  KcrvaLkta  of  the  house ;  grey  women  who 
are  seen  at  oveuing  with  bfi^kets  llitting  about  area-railings  ;  dingjr  altawla 
wliich  drop  you  furtive  curt«iea  in  your  neighbourhood ;  demure  little 
JackB,  who  start  up  from  behind  boxes  in  the  jjimtry.  Those  out&ideis 
wear  Thomas's  crest  uud  livery,  and  cull  him  '*  Sii-;  '*  those  silent  womea 
address  the  female  servants  as  *^  Mum,"  and  curtsey  before  them,  squaring 
their  arms  over  their  wretched  lean  aprons.  Then,  again,  those  S9rm 
Hrvorum  have  dependauts  in  the  vast,  silent,  pc  verty-atricken  world  outside 
your  comfortable  kitchen  fire,  in  the  world  of  darkness,  and  hunger,  and 
miserable  cold,  and  dank  flagged  ctUart*,  and  huddled  straw,  and  rags,  ia 
which  pale  children  are  swarming.  It  may  be  your  beer  (which  nms 
with  gi-eat  volubility)  has  a  pipe  or  two  which  communicates  with  rhoae 
dark  caverns  where  hopeless  anguish  poLira  the  groan,  and  would 
see  light  but  fur  a  scrap  or  two  of  candle  which  has  been  whipped 
from  your  worship*®  kitchen.  Not  many  years  ago — I  don't  know  whe- 
ther bi.fore  or  since  that  white  mark  was  drawn  on  the  door — a  lady 
occupied  the  confidential  place  of  housemaid  in  tliis  "  private  residenoe,** 
who  brought  a  good  character,  who  eeemed  to  have  a  cheerful  U 
whom  I  used  to  hear  clattering  and  bumping  overhead  or  on  the  si 
l<mg  before  daylight  (for,  you  see,  ever  since  the  Superjin^  Review  said  I 
wasn't  a  gentleman  I  have  lost  my  sleep,  and  lie  awake  trying  to  think  how 
to  be  one,  and  If  f  could  get  that  kind  critic  to  oonie  and  give  me  and  my 
family  lessons) — there,  I  say,  was  poor  Camilla,  scouring  the  plain, 
trundling  and  bruJiing,  and  clattering  with  her  pans  and  brooma,  and 
humming  at  her  work.  Well,  she  had  established  a  smuggHng  coiumuni- 
caiiou  of  beer  over  the  area  frontier.  This  ueat*handcd  Phillia  used  to 
pack  up  the  nicest  baakels  of  ray  provender,  and  convey  them  to  somebody 
outside — I  believe,  on  my  conscience,  to  some  poor  friend  in  distresa 
Camilla  was  consigned  to  her  doom.  She  was  sent  back  to  her  firienda  in 
the  country;  and  whea  Bhe  was  gone  we  heard  of  many  of  her  faults.  She 
expressed  herself,  when  diijplcased,  iu  language  that  I  shall  not  repi^^B 
As  for  the  beer  aud  meat^  there  ivaa  no  mistake  about  them.  But  optfllH 
Oan  I  have  the  heart  to  be  very  angry  with  timt  poor  jade  for  help- 
ing another  poorer  jade  out  of  my  larder?  On  your  honour  and 
conscience,  when  you  were  a  boy,  and  the  apples  looked  tempt- 
ing  over   Farmer  Quarriugdona  hedge,  did  you  never  — ?     When 

there  was  a  grand  dinner  at  home,  and  you  were  aUding,  with  Master 
Bacon,  up  and  down  the  stalrg»  and  the  dishes  came  out,  did  you  ever 

do  such  a  thing  as  just  to ?     Well,  iu  many  and  numy  a  respect  ser- 

rauts  are  like  children.  They  are  under  dominatiou.  They  are  subject 
to  reproof,  to  ill -temper,  to  petty  exactions,  and  stupid  tyrannies,  not 
seldom.  They  scheme,  conspire,  fawn^  and  are  hypooi'ites.  ^'Liule  boys 
fehould  not  loU  on  chaii's:"  **  Little  girla  should  be  ticen,  and  not  luMrd;'* 
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and  80  fortli.  Have  we  not  almost  all  lexurnt  these  expreasiona  of  old 
foozlefl  ;  and  uttered  them  ourselves  when  in  the  sqmire-toed  state ?  The 
Eton  mai^ter  who  was  breaking  a  Janctj  witli  otir  Paterfamiliaa  of 
late,  turned  on  PateriamiJias,  Baying:,  He  knows  not  the  nature  and 
ejcquiaite  «tndoiar  of  well-bred  English  boys.  Exquisite  fiddleBtiek*8  end, 
Mr*  Master !  Do  you  mean  for  to  go  for  to  tell  us  that  the  relations 
between  yoiuig  gentlemen  and  their  schoolmasters  are  entirely  frank  and 
eoiilial ;  that  the  lad  is  faiuiliar  with  the  man  who  can  ha>*e  him  flogged  ; 
never  shirks  his  exercises  ;  never  gula  olher  boys  to  do  his  verses;  never 
does  other  boys'  Yerses  ;  never  breaks  bounds;  never  tells  fibs — I  mean 
the  fibs  permitted  by  scholastic  honour?  Did  I  know  of  a  bny  who  pre- 
tended to  such  a  cliaracterj  I  would  forbid  my  scapi graces  to  keep  company 
with  hira.  Did  I  know  a  schoolmaster  who  pretended  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  many  hundred  such  boys  in  one  school  at  one  time,  I  would 
set  that  man  down  as  a  baby  in  kno\vledge  of  the  world,  ^*  W!^o  was 
making  that  noise?*'  *^  I  don*t  know,  sir," — And  he  knows  it  was  the 
boy  next  him  in  school.  **  \Vlio  was  climbing  over  that  wall?''  **I 
don*t  know,  sir/' — And  it  is  in  the  speaker's  own  trousers,  very  likely, 
the  glass  boltle-topa  have  lell  tlieir  cruel  scars.  And  so  with  servants. 
**  Who  ate  up  the  three  pigeons  which  went  down  in  the  pigeon-pie  at 
breakfast  tliis  morning  ?  **  "  O  dear  me,  sir  I  it  was  Johuy  who  went  away 
last  month  I  "^or,  "  I  think  it  was  Miss  Mary's  canary-bird,  which  got 
out  of  the  ciige^  and  is  so  fond  of  pigeons,  it  never  can  have  enough  of 
ihem."  Yes,  it  wns  the  canary-bird j  and  EUza  saw  it;  and  Eliza  is 
ready  to  vow  she  did.  Those  statements  m*e  not  true ;  but  please  don't 
call  them  lies.  This  is  not  lying :  this  is  voting  with  your  party.  You 
mnsi  back  your  own  side,  llie  Rervants*  ha!l  stands  by  the  servants' 
hall  against  the  dining-room.  The  t^choolboys  don't  tell  talcs  of  each 
other.  They  agree  not  to  choose  to  know  who  has  made  the  hoisCi  who 
has  broken  the  window,  who  has  eaten  np  the  pigeons,  who  has  picked  all 
the  plovers'  eggs  out  of  the  aspic,  how  it  is  that  liquettr  brandy  of  Gled- 
stanes  is  in  such  porous  glass  bottles— and  so  forth.  Suppose  Brutus  had 
a  footman,  who  come  and  told  !iim  that  the  butler  drank  the  Cura^oa, 
which  of  thcBc  servants  would  you  dismiss? — the  btitler,  perhaps,  but  the 
footman  certainly. 

No.  If  your  plate  and  glass  arc  beautifully  bright,  your  bell  quickly 
answered,  and  Thomas  ready,  neat,  and  good-humoured,  you  are  not  to 
expect  absolute  truth  from  him.  The  very  obsequiousness  and  perfection  of 
his  service  prevents  truth.  He  may  be  ever  so  unwell  in  mind  or  body, 
hn  ta^  go  through  his  service — hand  the  shining  plate,  replenish  the 
^Mta,  lay  the  glittering  fork — never  langh  wlien  you  yourself  or 
your  guests  joke — be  profoundly  attentive,  and  yet  look  utterly  impassive 
— exchange  a  few  hurried  curses  at  the  door  with  that  unseen  slavey  who 
mimsters  wiihout,  and  with  you  be  perfectly  calm  and  polite.  If  you  arc 
ill,  he  will  come  twenty  times  in  an  hour  to  your  bell;  or  leave  the  girl 
of  \m  heart — his  motherj  who  is  going  to  Aoit^rica — his  dearest  friend, 
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who  baa  come  to  say  &rewell — ^hU  lunch,  and  his  glass  of  beer  juat  1 
poured  out — any  or  all  of  these,  if  the  door-bell  rings,  or  the  master  4 
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out  **TaoMA5'*  from  the  hall.  Do  you  suppose  you  can  ex 
candour  from  a  man  whom  you  may  order  to  powder  his  hair?  Ai 
betw*5cn  the  Reverend  Henry  Holyshade  and  his  pupil,  the  idea  of  entire 
unreserve  is  utter  bosh  ;  so  the  truth  as  between  you  and  Jeanies  or 
Thomas,  or  Mary  the  housemaid,  or  Betty  the  cook,  is  relative,  and  not  to 
be  demanded  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Why,  respectful  civility  is  itself 
a  lie,  wliich  poor  Jeames  often  has  to  utter  or  perform  to  many  a  swag- 
gering vulgarian,  who  should  black  Jeames's  boots,  did  Jeames  wear  them 
and  not  shoes.  There  is  your  little  Tom,  just  ten,  ordering  the 
large,  quiet,  orderly  young  man  about — shrieking  caUa  for  hot 
bullying  Jcami.s  became  the  boots  are  not  varnished  enough,  or  ordetSQ^ 
him  to  go  to  the  stables^  and  ask  Jenkins  why  the  deuce  Tomkins  haiii*! 
brought  his  pony  round — or  what  you  will.  There  is  mamma  rapping  the 
knuckles  of  Pincot  the  lady's-maid,  and  little  raisa  scolding  Martha,  who 
waits  up  five-pair  of  stairs  in  the  nursery.  Little  miss,  Tommy,  papSt 
mamma,  you  all  expect  from  IMartha,  from  Pincot,  fh)m  Jenkins,  £roni 
Jeames,  obsequious  civility  and  wiEing  service.  My  dear,  good  people, 
you  can't  have  truth  too.  Suppose  you  ask  for  your  newspaper,  and 
Jeames  says,  **  Tm  reading  it,  and  jest  beg  not  to  be  disturbed;"  or 
suppose  you  ask  for  a  can  of  water,  and  he  remarks,  *'  You  great) 
big,  ^ulking  fellar,  ain*t  you  big  enough  to  bring  it  hup  yonrwilf?" 
what  would  your  feelings  be  ?  Now,  if  you  made  similar  proposals  or 
requests  to  Jlr.  Jones  next  door,  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  Jones  would 
give  you.  You  get  truth  habitually  from  equals  only;  so,  my  good 
Mr.  Ilolyshade,  don't  talk  to  me  about  the  habitual  candour  of  the 
young  Etonian  of  high  birth,  or  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  yotir  can- 
doiir  or  diflccrnment  wlien  yoii  do.  No.  Tom  Bowling  is  the  soul 
of  honour,  and  has  been  true  to  Black-eyed  Syousan  since  the  last  time 
they  parted  at  Wapping  Old  Stairs;  but  do  you  suppose  Tom  ia  per- 
fectly frank,  fiimiliar,  and  above-board  in  his  conversation  with  Adminl 
Ndsoa,  K.G.B,  ?  There  are  secrets,  prevarications,  fibs,  if  you  will, 
between  Tom  and  the  Admiral — between  your  crew  and  ificir  captain. 
1  liuow  I  hire  a  worthy,  clean,  agreeable,  and  conscientious  male  or 
female  hypocrite,  at  so  many  guineas  a  year,  to  do  so  and  so  for  me. 
Were  ho  other  than  hypocrite  I  would  send  him  about  his  business. 
Don't  let  mj  displeasure  be  too  fierce  with  him  for  a  fib  or  two  on  his 
own  account. 

Some  dozen  years  ago,  my  family  being  absent  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  and  my  business  detaining  me  in  London,  I  remained  in  my  own 
house  with  three  scrv^antg  on  board  wages.  I  used  only  to  breakfast  at 
home ;  and  future  ages  will  be  interested  to  know  that  this  meal  used  to 
consist,  at  tliat  period,  of  tea,  a  penny  roll,  a  pat  of  butter,  and,  perhaps^ 
an  egg.  My  weekly  bill  used  invariably  to  be  about  fifty  shillings ;  «5 
that  as  I  never  dined  in  the  liouso,  you  sccj  my  breakfast,  consisting  of  tha 
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delicacies  before  mentioned,  cost  about  seven  BbilliDgs  and  tLreepence  per 
diem.     I  must,  tbertforcj  have  consumed  daily — 

A  quarter  of  a  poimd  of  tea  (say) 

A  penny  roll  (f^ay) 

One  pound  of  butter  (say) 

One  pound  of  lurap-sugar 

A  mow-laid  egg    , 

IVbicb  is  tbe  only  possible  Tvay  1  have  for  making  out  the  siim. 

Well^  I  fell  ill  while  under  this  regimen,  and  had  an  iilness  which ^  but 
for  a  eertain  doctor,  who  was  brought  to  rae  by  a  certain  kind  friend  1  had  in 
those  days,  would,  I  think,  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  my  telling  this 
interesting  anecdote  now  a  dozen  years  after.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  drar 
madam  ;  it  is  not  a  horrid,  sentimental  account  of  a  malady  you  are  coming 
to — only  a  question  of  grocery*  Tfiis  illiicaa,  I  say,  lasted  some  seventeeu 
days,  during  which  tlie  servants  were  admirably  attentive  and  kind;  and 
poor  John,  especially,  was  up  at  all  hours,  watching  night  after  night — 
amiable,  cheerlul,  untiring,  respectful^  the  very  best  of  Johns  and  nurses. 
B  Twice  or  thrice  in  the  seventeen  days  I  may  have  had  a  glass  of  eau 
™  sttcree — say  a  dozen  glasses  of  eau  sacree — ^certainly  not  more.  Well,  this 
adminible,  watchful j  cheerful,  tender,  iiiTectionate  John  brought  me  in 
a  little  bill  for  seventeen  poimds  of  sugar  consumed  during  the  illness^ — 
'*  Often  'ad  sugar  and  water ;  always  was  a  callin'  for  it,"  says  John, 
wagging  his  head  quite  gravely*  You  are  dead,  years  and  years  ago,  poor 
John — so  patient,  so  friendly,  so  kind,  so  cheerful  to  the  invalid  in  the 
fever.  But  confess,  now,  wherever  you  are,  that  seventeen  pounds  of 
sugar  to  make  six  glasses  of  eau  sucree  was  a  iiltie  too  strong,  wasn't  it, 
John?  Ah,  how  frankly,  how  trustily,  how  bravely  he  lied,  poor  John  1 
One  evening,  being  at  Brighton,  in  the  convalescence,  I  remember  John's 
step  was  unsteady,  his  voice  thick,  his  laugli  queer- — and  having  some 
quinine  to  give  me,  John  brought  the  glass  to  me — not  to  my  mouth,  but 
struck  me  with  it  pretty  smarLly  in  the  eye,  which  was  not  the  way  in 
which  Dr,  Elliotson  had  intended  his  preFcription  should  be  taken. 
Turning  that  eye  upon  him,  I  ventured  to  hint  that  my  attendant  had 
been  drinking.  Drinking  !  I  never  waa  more  humiliated  at  the  thought 
of  my  own  injustice  than  at  John's  reply.  *'  Drinking  1  Snip  me  I  I 
have  had  ony  one  pint  of  beer  with  my  dinner  at  one  o'clock  1  "^ — and  he 
retreats,  holding  on  by  a  chair.  These  are  fibs,  you  see,  appertaining  to 
the  situation.  Jo]m  is  drunk.  **  Sulp  him,  he  has  only  had  an  'alf-pint 
of  beer  with  his  dinner  six  hours  ago ;  "  and  none  of  his  fellow-servants 
will  say  otherwise.  Polly  is  smuggled  on  board  ship.  Who  tells  the 
lieutenant  when  he  comes  his  rounds  7  Boys  are  playing  cards  in  the 
bedroom.  The  outlying  fag  announcea  master  coming — out  go  candles — 
cards  popped  into  bed — boys  sound  asleep.  Who  had  that  hght  in  the 
dormitcTy  ?  Law  bless  you  I  the  poor,  dear  innocents  are  every  ono 
snonng.  Every  one  snoring,  and  every  snore  is  a  lie  told  through  ilto 
nose  I     Suppose  one  of  your  boys  or  mine  i^  engaged  in  that  awful  crime, 
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m€  wm  ffdmg  to  hnstk  ma  haa^  mhemt  hf    Ctrnt^mmtL    We  fRin  a 

foom  bdcMT,  ^'ow  im^  «Dd  wiaatofal  is  tiie  partxtka! 
al  e^vrj  btxo*  of  tbe  4^1%^  nd  oe  niebM  10  iM^  «Av  fti 
dBoet  of  dutf  md  oonfat  of  fife;  aid  we  fii«  togrtligr  6r  J^an, 
don't  know  cadi  ot}icr.  Mm'n  rdiot  to  me  it  qwte  diiniatf  ttom  JoimV 
Tofaac  wi>e>  it  iililii  la  li»  awrtea  bgjow.  H  I  Mi  Hawiali  ia  dia  liiait 
«iAal»nil«o,Id0alil  vlMdMirldiaald  Iwv  Iwr.  Aad  afl  IliM^ 
food  peapia  aidi  vWai  t  taif  Hre  for  jeva  aad  7 
iaiaiil^  dear  JHaadi  aad  rdatiV€Sy  mmjhmp  tlmaea, 
hoptm^  tiaf  odka  of  their  own,  fron  wkidi  a  cnpel  wn/i  a  Ibv  ptanki 
haiflia  attolf  aepavala  aw.  Wbea  we  wete  at  (ha  ansd 
Hoi  umd  to  look  to  pt^  and  nm  after  tlte  poataaa^  feaD 
Ittter  ia  a  gitat  aerawliDg^  hand,  and  lead  it,  and  07  ia  a  eomer 
Aonid  we  know  that  the  poor  little  thti^*t  heart  was  hfaaklag? 
ftldbed  the  water,  and  ^le  loioothed  the  fibbanfl,  aad  she  laid  oa 
dteiin>  md  hftmf^  the  etLt]y  mp  of  tea  in  the  nu^atag,  jait  aa  if 
liad  had  no  earfli  to  keep  her  awake,  llenfj  (who  tired  out  of  tka  lioaa) 
was  the  lerrant  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  lired  in  cbambeia.  There  waf 
a  dinner  one  da^,  and  Ueiiry  waited  all  through  the  dinner.  The  chaaiH 
pagae  was  properlj  ieed,  Hia  diimer  was  exoeUentlj  served ;  eTery  gmst 
was  attendi*d  to  ;  the  dinner  disappeared ;  the  deaaert  was  set  |  the  ehoift 
WSA  in  perfect  order,  carefully  decsssted,  and  more  ready.  And 
Henry  ssid,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  may  I  go  home?"  He  had 
word  that  his  honse  was  on  fire ;  and^  haring  seen  through  his  ^mm^ 
he  wished  to  go  and  look  aAer  his  children,  and  little  sticks  of  fumitote. 
Why^  such  a  man*8  liTery  is  a  tmiform  of  honour.  The  creat  oa  ka 
button  is  a  badge  of  brayery* 

Do  yon  see — ^I  imagine  I  do  myself-^in  these  little  instances,  a  ti^gn 
of  humour?  Ellen*s  heart  is  breaking  for  handsome  Jeames  of  Bi 
Square,  whose  great  legs  are  kneeling,  and  %hlio  has  given  a  lock 
preciotiis  pnwderod  head,  to  eome  other  than  Ellen.  Henry  is  preparing 
the  nance  for  his  master's  wild-ducks  while  the  engines  are  squirting  orsr 
hifl  own  little  nest  and  brood.  Lift  these  iignres  up  but  a  etorcy  from  the 
basement  to  the  ground-floor,  and  the  fun  ia  gone.  We  may  be  tnpUint 
troffddie,  Ellen  may  breathe  her  last  sigh  in  blank  verse,  caUing  down 
blesiings  upon  Jampa  the  profligate  who  deserts  her,  Henry  ia  m  hcto, 
and  epaulettes  are  on  his  shoulders.  Atqui  Bciebat^  &c.,  whatever  tortorts 
are  in  store  for  him,  he  will  be  at  his  post  cf  dutj. 

You  concede,  however,  that  there  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  the  two 
tragedies  here  mentioned.  Why?  la  it  that  the  idea  of  persons  ot 
lervice  ii  somehow  ludicroue?  Perhaps  it  is  made  more  so  in  this  ootmtiy 
by  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  liveried  domestics  of  great  people. 
When  yon  think  that  we  dress  in  black  ourselves,  and  put  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  green,  pink,  or  canary- coloured  breeches;    that  we  order 
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them  to  plaster  tlieir  hair  with  flour,  haring  brushed  that  naiiaeiiBe  out  of 
nur  own  heads  fifty  years  ago ;  that  some  of  the  most  genteel  and  stately 
among  us  cause  the  men  wlio  drive  their  carriages  to  put  on  little  Albino 
\7igs,  and  sit  behind  gre-at  nosegays — I  f^J  I  Buppose  it  is  thi^  heaping  of 
gold  lace,  gaudy  colours^  blooming  plushes,  on  honest  John  Trot,  which 
makes  the  man  absurd  m  our  eyes,  who  need  be  nothing  but  a  siniple 
reputable  citizen  and  in-door  labourer*  Suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  you 
yourself  wexe  suddenly  desired  to  put  on  a  full  dress,  or  even  undress, 
domestic  uniibrm  with  our  friend  Joneses  crest  repeated  in  varied  com- 
binations  of  button  on  your  front  and  back  ?  Suppose,  madam,  your  son 
were  told  that  he  could  not  go  out  except  in  lower  garments  of  carnation 
or  amber-coloured  plush — would  you  let  Lim  ?  .  *  .  ,  But,  as  you  justly 
say,  this  is  not  tlie  question,  and  besides  it  is  a  question  frauglit  with 
danger,  sir ;  and  radicalism,  sir;  and  subversion  of  tlie  very  foundations  of 
the  aooial  fabric,  sir. . . .  Well^  John,  we  won't  enter  on  your  great  domestic 
question*  Don't  let  us  disport  with  Jeames's  dangerous  strength,  and  the 
edge-tools  about  his  knife-board :  but  with  Betty  and  Susan  who  wield 
the  playful  mop,  and  set  on  the  simmering  kettle.  Surely  you  have  licard 
Mrs.  Toddles  talking  to  Mrs.  Doddles  about  their  mutual  maids?  Miss 
Susan  must  have  a  silk  gown,  and  Miss  Betty  must  wear  flowers  under 
her  bonnet  when  she  goes  to  church  if  you  please,  and  did  you  ever  bear 
gucli  impudence?  The  servant  in  many  Biiiall  ostabliHiiments  is  a  constant 
and  endless  theme  of  talk*  What  small  wage,  sleep,  meal,  what  endless 
scouring,  scolding,  tramping  on  messages,  fall  to  that  poor  Susan'-s  lot; 
what  indignation  at  tlie  little  kindly  passing  word  with  the  grocer*8  young 
man,  the  pot-boy,  the  chul>by  butcher  t  Where  such  things  will  end,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Toddles,  I  don't  Imow.  What  wages  they  will  want  next,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Doddles,  <Src. 

Here,  dear  ladies,  is  an  advertisement  which  I  cut  out  of  The  Times  a 
few  days  since,  expressly  for  you : 

A  LADY  ii  derfroas  of  obtaining  a  SITUATION  for  a  very  respectable  young 
woman  as  HEAD  KXTCHEN-MAID  unaer  a  man-cook.  She  has  lived  four 
yean  andar  a  Tcry  good  cook  and  housekeeper,  Cati  mako  ico,  and  is  an  excellent 
baker.  She  will  only  t-akc  a  place  id  a  very  good  family^  where  ehe  can  have  iho 
opportonity  of  improving  herself,  and,  if  possible,  staying  for  two  years.  Apply  by 
letter  to,  &c.  &c. 

There,  l^frs,  Toddla^,  what  do  you  lliink  of  that^  and  did  you  ever? 
Well,  no,  M118.  Doddles,  Upon  my  word  bow,  Mrst.  T.,  I  don't  think  I  ever 
did.  A  respectable  young  woman — as  head  kitcli en-maid — under  a  man- 
cook,  will  only  take  a  place  in  a  very  good  family,  where  she  can  improve, 
and  stay  two  years.  Just  note  up  the  conditions,  Mrs,  Toddles,  mum,  ii 
yo^  please,  mum,  and  then  let  ua  see : — 

^       1*  This  young  woman  is  to  be  head  kitchen-maid,  that  is  to  say,  there 
K  is  to  be  a  chorus  of  kitdi  en -maids,  of  which  the  Y,  W*  is  to  be 

■  ^       cliief; 
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2.  She  will  only  Ik;  aitaated  under  a  man* cook.  (A)  ought  be  to  be  n 
FiTDcli  cook ;  and  (B),  if  so,  would  the  lady  desire  him  to  be  a 
Protestant  ? 

3.  She  wiU  only  take  a  place  in  a  vet^y  good  family t  How  old  ought 
the  family  to  be,  and  what  do  yon  call  good?  that  is  the  qiiestiotu 
How  long  after  the  Conquest  wiD  do  ?  Would  a  banker's  famU/ 
do,  or  is  a  baronet's  good  enough  7  Best  say  what  rank  in  the 
peerage  would  be  eufliciently  high.  But  the  lady  does  not  aay 
whether  she  would  like  a  high  church  or  a  low  church  ikmily. 
O tight  there  to  be  unmarried  Bons,  and  nmy  they  follow  a  pro- 
fession 1  and  please  say  how  many  daughters  j  and  would  the  lady 
like  them  to  be  muaical?  And  how  many  company  dinners  a 
week  ?  Not  too  many,  for  fear  of  fatiguing  the  upper  kitchen- 
maid  ;  but  sufHcicnt,  so  as  to  keep  the  upper  kltchen-maidV  hand 
in.  [N.B. — I  thhd£  I  can  see  a  rather  bewildered  ex^teatofm 
on  the  countenance  of  Mesdames  Doddles  and  Toddles  as  I  am 
prattling  on  in  this  eai^y  bantering  way.] 

4.  The  head  kitchen-maid  wiahea  to  stay  for  two  years,  and  improve 
herself  under  the  man- cook ,  and  having  of  course  sucked  the 
brains  (as  the  phrase  is)  from  under  the  chefs  nightcap,  then  the 
head  kitchen-maid  wiahes  to  go. 

And  upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Toddles,  niura,  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  cab 
for  her.  The  cab?  Wliy  not  her  ladysliip's  oivn  carriage  and  pair,  and 
the  head  coachman  to  drive  awoy  the  head  kitcb en-maid  ?  You  see  she 
Btipnlates  fur  cvcrythiiig^thc  tirae  to  come ;  the  time  to  stay ;  the  family 
she  will  be  with  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  has  improved  herself  enough,  of  course 
the  upper  kitchen-maid  will  step  into  the  carriage  and  drive  off* 

Weill  upon  my  word  and  conscience,  if  things  are  coming  to  thh 
pass,  Mrs.  Toddles,  and  Mra.  Doddles,  mum,  I  think  I  will  go  upslairs 
and  get  a  basin  and  a  sponge,  and  then  do^m stairs  and  get  some  hot 
water ;  and  then  I  will  go  and  scrub  that  chalk-mark  off  my  own  door 
with  my  own  hands. 

It  is  wiped  off,  I  declare !  After  erer  so  many  weeks !  Who  hai 
done  it  ?  It  was  just  a  little  roundabout  mark,  you  know,  and  it  was 
there  for  days  and  weeks,  before  I  ever  thought  it  would  be  the  text  of 
a  Roundabout  Paper. 
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ROM  tbree  till  Hevcn 
does  not  describe  tlie  time 
of  life  of  the  company, 
but  indicates  the  hours  at 
which  the  paity  begina 
and  ends. 

Children  uow-a-days 
are  invited  *•  out "  very 
soon  atler  they  como  into 
the  world;  and  to  say 
th&l  youth  and  beauty  at 
the  age  of  three  year*  is 
commonly  seen  at  a  juve- 
nile party  would  be  to  give 
a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
truth.  Bahicji  are  invited; 
and  in  the  horizontal  or 
recumbent  etage  of  their  dear  little  existences,  before  they  have  reached 
the  perpendicular  and  toddling  period;  and  the  consequence  ia,  that 
portions  of  the  company  are  canied  into  the  assembly  by  procesaons  of 
nursery-maids,  in  whose  arms  they  repose,  staring  about  with  great 
intelligence,   but  quite  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the   i>roceedingj, 

•  and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion — for  their  time  of  life— ble^is 
theml 

The  little  boys  at  fii^t  are  shy  and  awkward^  and  eye  one  another  witli 
half  curious,  half  pugnacious  looks,  uncertain  whether  to  make  friends 
H  or  to  plunge  at  once  into  violent  pei-sonal  encounters  and  despei-ate 
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trials  of  strength.     The  little  girls  are  more  dignified  and  self-] 
but  slightlj  overwhelmed  with  the  extent  and  opprc^ised  with  a  sei 
the  magnificence  of  their  attire. 

Of  all  living  things,  the  wisest  is  mirely  a  certain  type  of  a  little  girl 
jUBt  before  reaching  the  recognized  age  of  reasoni  and  a  long  way  oft 
from  what  are  called  years  of  diacrelion ;  slie  is  so  sensible,  ao  sedate, 
80  useful,  so  everything  that  is  proper ;  always  tliLuking  of  others,  Derer 
of  herself;  ehe  tan  direct,  iaBtiiict,  or  advise  any  number  of  brothers,  or 
loanage  the  most  complicated  household  affairs,  and,  in  aliort,  eoenxi  by 
instinct  to  belong  to  the  governing  classes.  In  humble  life,  she  is  seen, 
the  street  folluwt^d  by  a  troup  of  youngsters,  carrying  in  her  artns  the 
'fcaby,  who  ia  a  boy  rather  bigger  than  hei^self,  and  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  we 
how  she  manoeuvres  the  whole  regiment  of  them  over  a  dangerous  cross- 
ing. Amongst  tlie  well-to-do  in  the  world  she  is  generally  se^n  wiih 
her  needle  or  her  book,  very  quiet,  a  little  apart  from  the  hum  of  vifdtors 
in  the  dra^ving-room  or  the  roar  of  nurseries  upstairs.  Common-sen<« 
and  prudence  are  her  most  prominent  charact eristics  j  and  my  belief  is, 
that  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  she  is  qualified  to  give  the  very  best  advice. 
At  the  juvenile  party,  she  is  seen  enjoying  herself  in  her  steady  way — 
dancing  or  playing,  with  a  kind  of  sober  merriment ;  an  enemy  to  every- 
thing rough  or  boisterous^  and  always  keeping  im  eye  on  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.     What  would  mothors  do  without  her,  I  w-ondtar  ? 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  d<?signed  to  show  a  cliildrcn's  party  ai 
that  advanced  period  of  the  entertainment  when  the  stifinesft  and  the 
coyness,  and  the  pride  and  the  pomp  of  the  eadier  part  of  the  aftemooa 
have  given  Avay,  in  most  cases^  to  the  high  ^irits  and  demonstrative 
bdaaviour  of  the  natural  juvenile.  The  sports  and  pastimes  are  mging, 
so  to  speak,  and  may  be  said  to  include  dancing,  and  eating^  and  drinking, 
blind-man's  buff',  (rocking)  horse  exercise,  and  music  on  the  penny 
trumpet,*  besides  playing  at  soldiers  and  Noah's  ark  (with  all  die  Utefit 
improvements),  fighting,  flirtation,  Jack-ia-the-box,  and  no  end  of  other 
games,  sentimental  conversation,  and  sleep  I  And  oh !  to  think  of  the 
improvement  in  the  njanuTacture  of  toys  since  tlie  days  when  I  pUycd  at 
Koali*s  nrk.  In  w*hat  other  direction  has  civilization  progressed  &t  such 
a  rat^  as  in  that  art  which  once  upon  a  time  represented  the  inliabi toots 
of  the  ark  with  a  uniform  and  artless  simplicity — all  the  quadrupeds 
supported  by  four  perfectly  straight  pieces  of  wood  hj  way  of  legt^ 
the  body  being  a  shapeless  block,  and  every  bird  and  bea&t^  wilhoot 
exception,  decorated  on  its  outside  with  round  spots  of  Termilion  colour 
of  about  tbe  size  of  a  sixpence.  While  now  what  a  change!  The  mofft 
lovely  lions,  tigers,  and  giraffes;  with  coats  of  such  a  delightful  Avdify 
texture;  their  furms  modelled  with  a  pre-Raphaelite  attention  to  ditail^ 
outrides  that  might  clialJenge  the  criticism  of  a  Land  seer  j  in  sides  con- 
structed, 1  have  no  doubt,  on  principles  that  would  be  approviad  by 
Professor  Owen* 

As  I  have  endeavoiued  with  my  pencil  to  show  a  few  of  tiie  Tarietki 
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to  be  seen  on  tliese  oocaflions,  to  attempt  here  anything  like  a  list  or 
elaborate  description  of  the  company  would  be  as^  a  twice-told  iAle,  and 
perhaps  tedious.  A  very  few  representative  juveniles  may,  however,  b^ 
pointed  out  as  certain  to  be  found  at  every  paily,  and  amongst  them  the 
young  lady  who  considers  herself  no  longer  a  juvenile,  but  is  not  yet 
**  out,''  BO  juat  condescends  to  come,  and  conducts  herself  with  great  dignit)^, 
unbends  so  far  as  to  chince  with  the  little  people,  and  is  kind  to  "  the 
children,''  Th«re  ia  the  good-natured  boy,  whose  great  delight  is  dancing 
with  all  the  smallest  of  the  little  ones,  helping  them  tlirough  the  intricate 
figOfCB  of  a  quadrille  or  country  dance,  or  saving  them  from  being 
BWamped  by  impetuous  waltzera  of  larger  growth.  It  ia  pleasant  to  see 
him  l)€nt  double  in  the  en<leavour  to  retich  his  pai'tner,  while  tluit  httle 
fairy  with  an  effort  Btretches  forth  her  two  hands  to  bis,  and  dances  away 
by  means  of  a  series  of  jumps,  regardless  of  time,  or  space,  or  collif?ions 
with  other  couples,  or  bumpings  up  against  the  spectators*  And  the 
perlormance  must  be  attended  with  dangf?rp,  the  young  idea  being  prone 
to  shoot  out  its  legs  every  Way,  for  well  do  I  rennember  rjuce  on 
asking  a  little  fellow,  after  a  general  engagement  of  this  kind,  how  he 
liked  it,  his  saying,  ^*  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much,  but  I  am  fuU  of  kicks." 
Then  there  is  the  proud  puss  who  does  not  consader  that  either  the  family 
or  years  of  the  little  boy  who  humbly  asks  if  he  may  be  allowed  die 
pleasure,  entitle  him  to  that  diet inct ion,  so  is  engaged,  or  not  going  to 
dance  this  time^ — a  boy  in  a  jacket^  indeed !  Somewhat  similar  things 
have  happened  at  parties  not  juvenile;  only  in  after-life  it  is  not  otten 
want  of  years  that  in  objected  to  in  a  partner. 

Then  there  is  that  good-for-nothing  boy,  who  is  so  careless  and 
ftlotvenly  in  his  drr  as,  and  bo  odd  in  his  ways,  and  not  like  other  boys, 
and  does  not  care  for  play,  and  won't  dance,  can't  leam  easily,  yet  is 
fond  of  reading,  and  pores  over  books  or  a  curious  raechanicaJ  con- 
trivance, in  the  most  absurd  way  possible,  for  hours.  He  is  like  a  iish 
out  of  water  at  a  party,  ia  considered  rather  a  failure  by  hia  family 
and  friends — but  perhaps  will  some  day  turn  out  a  great  genius,  and 
discover  or  invent  something  that  will  astonish  or  delight  the  world. 
And  there  is  the  clever  rude  boy  who  makes  faces,  and  is  very  funny, 
and  plays  practical  jokes,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  timid  ones.  And  there 
is  the  mischievous  young  gentleman  with  the  large  organ  of  destructive- 
ncss,  who  has  great  natural  giftj*,  of  a  kind  that  display  themselves 
in  the  breaking  of  windows,  taking  toys  to  pieces,  tearing  his  own  and 
everybody  else's  clothes^  and  upsetting  every  article  sufficiently  handy  for 
the  purpose  that  comes  within  his  reach.  For  about  three  seconds  after 
some  great  act  of  destruction  he  looks  very  penitent,  but  he  instantly 
begins  again,  and  fortunate  is  the  party  in  which  only  one  specimen  of  tliiii 
genus  is  found. 

But  if  some  are  troublesome  and  riotous,  and  others  begin  to  display 
precocious  symptoms  of  vanity,  many  others  are  charming  in  their  lookj* 
and  little  ways,  and  perhaps  the  society  and  conversation  of  babies  the 
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most  delightful  of  all.  When  I  get  over  the  first  feeling  of  shyneaa  in 
the  presence  of  a  strange  infant,  and  when  presuming  so  far  as  to  ventnri!; 
to  offer  my  hand  find  that  it  is  not  only  taken  but  shaken,  it  is  mere 
graf  ifybg  than  the  notice  of  the  finest  lady  in  die  land — of  fa&liion.  The 
procej^  is  this :  yon  hold  out  a  finger,  the  firet|  and  it  is  instantly 
clutched  by  the  whole  four  beautiful  little  chubby  fingers  and  a  thumb  of 
the  other  party,  which  close  tightly  round  your  one  finger  with  an 
intensity  of  friendliness  and  confidence  rare  in  af\er  life^  and  which  i& 
accompanied  by  a  look  so  happy^  and  so  rlraightforward  and  honest, 
and  unselfish,  that  the  recollection  of  it  is  a  joy  for  ever  aflenirttrds. 
Emboldened  by  the  feeling  of  intimacy  thus  establiBlied,  one  may  fiomcr 
times  go  so  far  as  to  thnist  a  finger  geutly  into  the  cejitre  of  its  cheek 
(a  very  young  baby  may  be  called  **  it  ^') ;  and  if  it  is  not  offended 
by  this  familiarity,  the  whole  face  becomes  dimpled  over  with  the  most 
beautiful  Riniles,  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  the  chin,  the  whole 
face  becomes  radiant  with  the  brightest  and  most  sunshiny  laughter.  At 
the  same  moment  a  Buddcn  kick  out  of  a  little  foot,  in  the  direction  of 
one's  waistcoat,  the  haby  being  in  the  arms  of  a  ntirse  of  course,  shows  a 
natural  jollity,  and  a  disposition  at  tliat  early  age  to  poke  people  in  the 
ribs.  Then  the  mouth  struggles  into  the  position  usually  employed  in 
whistling,  but  the  result  is  more  in  the  nature  of  crowing.  I  don^t  think 
it  possible  to  express  tlie  sound  by  any  combination  of  letters  at  ray 
comniand,  so  had  better  not  attempt  it.  The  conversation  does  not  go 
much  beyond  this,  and  lliere  may  be  some  w^ho  would  object  to  it  oa  the 
ground  of  deficiency  of  point;  others  I  can  fancy  saying  they  prefer  more 
variety,  but  to  me  it  appeal's  very  expressive — as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  if 
it  i^  not  very  witty,  or  very  learned,  or  particulai'ly  w^ise,  on  the  other 
liand,  there  is  no  effort  at  display  j  it  ia  not  ill-natured,  or  fielf-sulEcieii(, 
VI-  pretentious,  or  vulgar,  or  siliyi  and  I  prefer  it  to  much  of  the  talk  thai 
is  hiiard  in  **  society/* 
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CHAPTER  L 

The    ^^Bear'^    at    Bath. 

The  pTace  was  Old  Bntli,  in  tlie  tiajs  immediately  succeeding  those  of 
Alexander  Pope  and  William  Hogarth,  and  dovetailing  into  those  of 
Horace  Waljiole  and  die  Weslejs.  Lady  Lechmere  Lad  lost  her  seven 
hundred  pounds  on  one  night's  cards,  and  poisoned  hcrs^'lf  next  eioming 
to  escape  lier  debts  in  this  world.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  played 
away  his  great  estate  of  Leicester  Abbey  at  another  sitting  in  London, 
Lady  Mary  had  compared  the  round  globe  to  a  mlley  cheei^e^  and  liad 
as  licf  as  not  the  half  of  it  were  eaten.  Wliitficld  was  addre&sing  Ins 
multitudes,  and  summoning  another  lady  of  quality,  drawn  up  in  her 
coach  at  an  easy  distance  and  listening  from  her  high  place,  to  become  an 
active  party  in  the  sale  of  lie r  soiil.  The  age  was  one  of  rackets  and 
reaction  from  morning  till  night,  and  Bath  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
first — the  scene  of  the  pump-room,  the  laflie,  the  public  broaldast,  the 
junketing  at  mid-day,  the  ball  at  midnight,  the  play,  tlie  ridutto. 

The  scene  was  a  private  room  in  t!ie  **  Bear,'*  vrhen  it  was  cro^vded 
with  peers,  bullies,  rooks,  highwaymen,  leaders  of  fashion,  waiting- women, 
and  stage  stars.  ,  The  "  Bear  '*  was  held  by  great  Mrs.  Price,  a  hoi>tess 
ku^c,  shining,  portly — a  friendly  great  woman,  too  magnificent  to  be 
fussy,  or  mean,  or  spitcfuL  In  the  days  of  Anne  and  the  early  Georges, 
and  of  private  posting,  when  s«ites  of  rooms  were  hired  for  an  ailing 
princess,  brocade  and  Mechlin  were  worn  by  her  a*i  by  her  betters,  and 
forced-meat  balls,  goose,  and  sage,  buttered  ale,  burnt  claret,  and  sack 
whey  were  consumed  in  her  own  parlour,  where  her  pretty  daughter 
Clarissa,  just  returned  from  a  finishing  sdiool,  and  unable  to  do  moi*e 
than  sew  catgut,  pet  a  lap-dog,  and  laugh  to  contrast  her  cherry  lips 
and  pearly  teeth,  was  courted  by  jolly  Squire  West,  with  her  mother's 
sanction,  and  by  young  Medlicot,  the  painter,  without.  The  "Bear" 
looked  out  on  the  Parade,  with  its  tlironga  of  beaux — veritable  beaux, 
with  Beau  Nash  at  their  head — wigged,  caned,  and  snuff-boxed,  and 
belles  with  trains,  borne  by  black  boys,  cambric  caps  and  aprons,  and 
abundance  of  velvet  patches.  In  and  out  of  its  yawning  doorway  strutted 
fine  gentlemen,  chaplains,  and  wits,  while  grooms,  public  and  private, 
ftwarmed  roimd  the  house.  Its  broad  stairs  and  low  wide  corridors, 
traversed  by  the  more  private  company,  1  id  lo  sitting-rooms  of  all  degrees, 
panelled  with  oak  or  lined  with  cedar,  with  worked  worsted  wonders  in 
the  shape  of  chairs,  and  China  monstei'a  by  way  of  oraaments. 
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The  ptTiion  was  a  liaodsome  woman,  attired  nrgligentlj  ia  wbalj 
called  ri  saixjuc^  with  a  mob-cap,  sipping  a  dish  of  tea,  as  sober  ' 
will  after  fiitigue  or  in  anticipation  of  ejcertion,  and  making  oc 
rtference  to  some  shabbjr,  well-worn  volumes  and  printed  sheets  pile 
beside  her.  I'he  lady'a  aUitude  was  Btudious  for  daya  when  a  cliapter 
of  the  Bible,  a  cookery  rtcipe,  a  paper  by  Addison  or  Dick  Steele,  or  a 
copy  (A'  verses,  included  all  the  knowledge  aller  which  the  gentler  stx 
aspired  ;  her  retbrement  was  remarkable  at  that  gtiy  era,  and  in  that 
gadding  neigh bombood ;  and  her  morning  dress,  though  it  would  not  hare 
offended  a  Tabitha  Tidy,  looked  phiin  among  the  silvered  mazarines  and  the 
tlpp«*t3  of  pheasants*  tails*  Not  to  make  a  mystery  of  her,  slie  vvaa  a  rare 
woman;  aayou  miglit  have  heard,  had  you  stt>od  in  the  bar  and  queattooed 
the  drawer,  or  retired  to  your  own  retreat  and  examined  the  chamber- 
maid, or  even  listened  and  looked  amidat  the  general  excitement  in  lie 
great  house — the  loitering  of  pasaera-by  when  they  came  near  her  doer, 
and  the  scuttling  oH'  upon  any  movement  within.  Mrs.  Price  herself— 
potent  Mrs.  Price,  whispered  c^^nfidentially  how  uuiny  notes  she  had 
refused  to  forward,  and  how  m:my  peeps  she  liad  granted,  and  waxed 
animated  and  myatenous,  though  we  have  disclaimed  mystery  vrish 
regard  to  the  lady  in  the  Nankin  gitung-room. 

The  stranger  was  a  woman  of  five  or  alx  and  twenty;  but  her 
beauty,  though  still  in  its  prime,  showed  the  wear  and  tear  of  years; 
and  had  it  not  been  tliat  its  chief  power  lay  in  tlie  intellect  and  goodness 
which  j?at  on  the  capacious  but  not  cloudy  brow,  and  gleamed  out  of  the 
cordial  but  not  shallow  dark  blue  eyes,  and  hovered  round  the  scimewhat 
wide  and  somewhat  lined  but  never  sensual  mouth — ^you  would  have 
eaid  this  was  a  faded  queen  whom  the  world  was  m.id  to  worsliip.  Aa  it 
was,  kJjc  did  look  faded  this  spring  afternoon,  and  fretted  occasionally 
audibly  enongh  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her  volumes,  and  dgbed 
heigho  I  a^  she  looked  at  her  repeater — not  quite  so  comniou  an  appendage 
as  the  little  Geneva  stoiy* tellers,  llxough  a  footpad  carried  always  a  goodly 
supply,  and  a  gentleman^s  gentleman  of  very  fine  prestige  would  wear  a 
cou[ile,  **  one  in  each  fob  "^ — and  sipped  her  tea  :  wliich,  by  the  way,  she 
drank,  not  out  of  one  of  the  diminutive  China  cups,  but  out  of  an  old 
battered,  but  very  shining  little  silver  tankard. 

Anon  my  kdy  rose  and  strolled  to  a  back  window.  She  looked  across 
the  noisy,  crowded  htable-jrard  into  the  corner  of  a  garden,  where  a  lilac 
bush  wa.s  budding  into  dusty  dim  purple  blossom,  that  yet  did  not  lack 
a  drooping  gorgeousuess  of  air  and  lusciousness  of  perfume,  and  a  haaiy 
apple-tree  blossompd  whit*i  and  pink  like  a  bliLshing  child,  away  over  the 
green  fields  to  a  iarnihou.se  upon  a  hill,  where  russet  and  yellow  stacks 
proved  the  farmer*^  command  of  ready  money,  or  caution  in  selling.  In  that 
fiirmhousc,  according  to  the  novels  of  the  day,  rustics  in  smock-txocbL 
milltmaids  like  peonies,  and  a  farmer  and  his  wife  as  uncouth  and 
ignomnt  as  their  farm  folk,  ought  to  have  been  regfding  themselves  aliout 
that   hour  with  beans  and  bacon,  seasonuig  the  repast  with  mirth  d 
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the  most  bobterous  description.  la  truth,  so  that  the  mirth  was  imaoceiit^ 
it  mattta'otl  little  whether  it  expressed  itself  in  huge  guffaws,  or  cheery 
giggles,  or  dignihed  ha  1  ha'a  I  as  round  the  table  at  Wakefield;  and,  indeed^ 
neighbour  Fhunborough  was  admitted  by  the  good  vicar  to  be  decent 
csompany.  From  just  such  another  farmhouse  as  that  on  the  hill,  on 
■which  our  liright^  benevolent  womim — even  in  the  dumpM — was  gazing 
wistJklly,  iBsued  Caroline  Inchbald^  a  beauty,  and  a  generous,  virtuoua 
woman  under  gre^  temptations,  a  friend  and  rival  on  equal  terms  with 
Amelia  Opie. 

But  hark !  an  airival  in  the  next  room  :  fresh  gu^ts — country  people 
of  consequence,  for  they  were  ushered  in  by  Mrs.  Piice  herself^  who 
received  in  perjson  their  orders  fur  an  incongruous  meaJ,  neither  dinner 
nor  Bupper,  to  recruit  them  for  some  gala  in  which  they  had  the  pro- 
lipect  of  figuring,  to  judge  from  a  torreat  of  exckmalionji  which  pierced 
through  a  cuavt-nient  cupboard  in  the  pai'tition. 

"  Make  haaie,  girls,"  in  hi^sa  tone^ 

**  Eat  away,  Fiddy,'*  treble,  mimicking  the  bae^. 

**  Uncle,  don't  attempt  die  gum e- pie.  We'll  be  too  late,  aa  sure  as 
our  heads.  Didn't  you  hear  IMrs.  Price  sjiy  there  waa  a  power  of  company 
all  wanting  seats  ?     It  would  he  too  bad  if  we  lost  the  sight  afVer  all." 

*'What,  Prissy,  worse  than  Admiral  Byng's  defeat,  or  my  spoilt 
medal?" 

**  Oh !  Uncle  Rowland,  how  can  you  joke  1  Now,  Fiddy,  there's  a 
^ar  creatiu'e,  don^t  have  anytliing  to  say  to  the  cream  tart-  What 
although  we're  as  hungi-y  as  hawks,  if  we  only  get  a  good  view  to  talk 
about  at  tlie  Vicarage  and  Larks'  Hall,'' 

"  Thefc— Prissy,  dear,  then  I've  done.  Pli  just  run  and  shake  out 
our  myrtle  crapes  and  fresli  j>inuh  our  stomachers." 

"  Hold  I  no  sucli  thing,  laasos.  I'm  not  to  be  left  here  to  feed  in 
BoHtude,  and  without  e'er  a  portfoho  or  picture.  Yon  little  geese,  it  is 
two  good  Loiu^  to  the  exhibition.  Are  you  to  be  frizzing,  and  painting, 
mid  lacing,  and  mincing,  and  capering  for  two  mortal  hours,  and  your 
poor  coimtry  uncle  leil  to  Bpoil  hia  digestion  for  want  of  somethino'  else  to 
do  than  eat  ?  Is  that  your  gratitude,  when  here  have  I  come  against  my 
will  to  introduce  you  to  the  wicked,  gay  world,  and  spoil  your  Arcadian 
Bunplicity  ?     Don't  make  face^i,  Prissy  ?  " 

'^  Oh  !  Uncle  Howland.  You  are  making  base  pretences,  Uncle 
Rowhmd,** 

■*  Indeed,  sir,  I  think  you  are  aa  wUd  to  see  the  wonders  as  we  are/' 

But  t!ie  remonstrance  had  its  eflect,  for  the  young  ladies  evidently 
.down  again,  and,  by  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  condescended  ttj 
do  aosie  justice  to  the  good  things  provided  for  their  solace,  while  tlie 
conversation  went  on  in  more  regular  order. 

The  lady  In  tJie  Nankin  sitting-room  had  decidedly  the  advantage  in 
iJnis  situation,  as  slie  did  not  soliloquize  in  piivate,  and  slie  heard  Uirough 
llie  cupboard  and  the  kicked  door  of  communication   the  chat  of  her 
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tua^thcfan,    Tbej  ipofce  no  tnaMs^  Mid  tli^  oiq||xt  to  be  iboc«  pz^^^is: 

if  thtj  UM  iecreta :  it  wan  a  real  benefit  ta  m  hmtfy  vigbt,  a  lii^  ka^ 

tyed  m  nerre  and  temper^  to  be  a  pvtj  to  thw  Hrelj,  ■^■■"^■'pfiiff. 

•iaple  Inicrcoorie ;  and,  aa  tlie  tmlb  miiat  be  told,  tbe  lad j  ia  tbe  S aka 

Bttnig-rooiii  croaaed  her  banda  witb  a  molioii  of  indoleiiS    imefpa  si 

tuned  ber  head  with  an  air  of  liatleiB  pleascre,  nodding  and 

feol  lightly  on  the  floor  now  and  ihen,  m  mterjectko  azrd 

She  could  figure  the  groap  peifectlj.      Two  rosj  little  girls  hrcvoigbi  at» 

the  town  ibr  a  day  and  a  night^s  ahopping  and  gaddiagi  aa  tfa^  would  ed 

it^  under  the  escort  of  an  indulgent  uncle :  a  bacbalor,  probably,  i 

madam,  his  wife,  would  hare  been  there  to  keep  Ifaem  in  order; 

to  Tery  elderly,  for  the  good  man  was  of  what  waa  styled 

tum,  and  though  his  nieces  aubmitted  to  his  audiority,   them  wa  a 

decidedly  modified  amoant  of  reverence  in  the  way  in  whi^  tb^  i 

**  You  majit  comb  out  your  curia,  Uncle  RowUnd,** 

^^  And  ril  tie  your  craTat  for  you,  sir,  and  make  yon  <|nite  fliiart 
Wo  are  not  to  appear  abroad  with  a  country  bumpkin  or  a  6%fat  of  i 
student,  are  we,  Prissy  ?  " 

And  mutual  jokes  were  bandied  pretty  freely. 

^  Now,  Prissy,  are  we  to  see  the  Himoua  traveller  ?  " 

**No,  or,  ii  IB  to  be  the  Virtuoso,  with  the  mock  copper  coi 

**  Bronze,  child,  bronze." 

"  WeVe  to  liare  nobody  in  particular,  only  Lady  Betty^*^ 
the  more  girlish  voice.     ^*The  company,  the  other  gentle^lks^  will  It 
quite  guiHcient  besides*" 

"  And  Fiddy  will  scream  when  the  blunderbusses  are  fired.  Shall  wt 
take  the  precaution  of  putting  cotton  in  her  cars  beforehand  ?  '*  detided  iIk 
man. 

Then  the  single  lady  fixed  fiurther,  that  Prissy  (Mrs.  Priscilla,  daubtlesB, 
in  company  down  in  Somersetshire)  wna  the  cleverest  and  most  for 
and  that  Fiddy  (Mrs,  Fidelia)  was  the  shyest  and,  perhaps,  the  pr 
for  she  was  clearly  Uncle  Ilowlnnd*s  favourite.  But  then,  for  all  ber  i 
cheeks,  poor  child  1  ahe  was  delicate,  since  there  was  a  constant  cry  1 
the  conductor  of  the  party,  **  Fiddy,  you  vain  doll,  remember  your  mantle; 
mzulam  is  not  here  to  wrap  you  up,  nor  Granny," 

"  Oh^  sir!  weVe  lots  of  scarfs?  and  shawls,  all  for  Fiddy;  and  she  is 
to  tie  on  her  Iria  hood  against  the  draughts." 

**  Wliat  I  one  of  the  poppies  and  bluebells  that  Will  Iloneyooxab 
admired?  She'll  heat  you,  Prissy,  out  and  out.  I  would  mcken  and 
bear  her  company." 

**  I  wonder  to  hear  you,  sir.  I  can  tell  you,  Granny  would  not  coddla 
me  80.     Granny  is  always  preaching  of  hardening  weakness," 

**  Ah,  the  old  mother  is  no  milksop  !  " 

There,  waa  she  not  right?     Uad  she  not  full  hints  of  the  history  I 
the  vicarngo  and  matlam  its  mistress,  the  mother  of  these  two  little  girls; 
and  of  the  iiorish  priest  her  husband,  their  father — ^the  younger  brother  of 
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the  tolerably  educated  squire  yonder^  with  his  Lirks*  Hall ;  and  of 
Granny,  who  kept  house  there  still  for  her  elder  son,  where  she  had  once 
reigned  queen  paramount  in  the  hearty  days  of  her  homely  goodman. 
It  was  a  scroll  fairly  unfolded,  and  periectly  legible  to  the  experienced 
woman, 

"  Uncle  Eowlancl,"  prefaced  the  soft  voice,  more  quietly,  **  do  you 
really  lb  ink  tlie  gtiy  wc^rld  of  the  town  so  much  more  vicious  than  the 
sober  world  of  the  country  ?  " 

"  Why,  noj  my  dear,'*  answered  the  manly  voice,  graver,  too,  and  with 
a  little  Badness  in  its  ring,  "  ignorance  is  not  innocence,  and  depravity  is 
vastly  moro  general  tlian  any  mode.  NeverthelesH,  tliere  are  customs  of 
ivhich  I  would  greatly  prefer  Prissy  and  Fiddy  to  remain  unaware,  like 
their  mother  before  them." 

**  But  Granny  lived  in  the  great  world,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  like 
Graimy," 

"  The  risk  is  too  great,  child ;  the  fire  is  w<todrous  strong,  though 
the  pure  gold  be  sometimes  refined  in  the  process — as  your  father  wonld 
preach/* 

**And,  sir,  this  Mrs.  Lnmley,  or  Lady  Betty,  as  they  called  her 
downstairs,  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  clever*" 

"  You  may  depend  upon  that,  Miss,  or  you  had  not  come  to  Bath 
to  see  her  play.  They  term  the  poor  bouI  Lady  Betty  because  she  has 
turned  on  her  heel  from  the  worthless  London  sparks,  and  taught  them  to 
keep  their  distance." 

**  Uncle  Rowland,  I  don*t  think  you  heartily  sympathize  with  charming 
Lady  Betty." 

"  Tut !  child,  I  have  not  seen  her.  You  would  not  have  me  capti- 
vated ere  I  ever  set  eyes  on  my  enslaver?  But,  to  speak  honestly,  little 
Fiddy,  I  own  I  have  no  great  leaning  to  actresses  and  author es^ea.  There 
are  perils  enough  in  a  woman^s  natural  course  without  her  challenging 
the  extremes  of  a  fictitious  career*  More  than  that,  Fiddy,  I  have  not 
much  &ith  in  the  passion  that  is  ranted  to  the  pnblic;  even  if  it  were 
always  a  creditable  passion.  Those  who  arc  sorely  hurt  don't  bawl, 
child  :  deep  streams  are  still," 

"  I  will  play  to  him,"  says,  to  herself,  the  lady  of  the  Nankin  sitting- 
room,  her  lips  parting  with  a  slight  smile,  and  ber  colour  rising  at  the 
same  time,  for  your  true  woman  is  easily  pained,  and,  the  more  fully 
fumishei!,  the  more  finely  skilled,  all  the  more  susceptiblp  to  blame  as  to 
praise^  and  so  on  that  account  the  less  qualified  for  public  life.  There 
was  many  a  strong  enough  argument  against  the  stage  and  the  desk 
which  Master  Rowland  might  have  used  instead  of  his  weak  one. 

Lady  Betty,  in  that  bubbling,  frothing,  steaming  London — Mrs. 
Lumley  in  the  provinces — was  a  ytiTing  actress  of  great  repute  and  good 
character,  who  had  compelled  success^  like  Mrs.  Siddons  afler  her,  and 
reigned  for  several  seasoDM,  and  still  her  fame  was  paramount  and  her 
respectability  unquestioned.      In  those  very  dissipated  days  of  Quaeo 
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Anne  and  the  eorty  Geoi^gcs,  tlic  broa«l  prejudices  witich   darken 
stage  were  light  in  tint  and  alender  in  force.      Tho   gri^t  worU  wm 

tumultuous^  giddy ^  reekle^s^  with  Limiimerable  vlctiins  fulling  &iiddeiJ]r 
into  its  yawning  chasms,  like  the  figures  from  the  brkljre  in  Mi»i 
Tision ;  the  theatre  was  not  a  more  exposed  sphere  than  many  aQOlliir« 
and  thai  made  all  th&  difTerence  in  Hie  world.  Tory  few  &are  thv 
strictest  Methodists  condemned  it,  when  Henry  Brooke  wrote  W  k,  »d. 
Johnson  etood  with  his  handi*  bt?hind  his  bock  in  thu  green  fdobl 
Mra.  Betty  Lumley,  tail,  comdy,  high-principled,  warm -hearted^  and 
ingaiuoiia,  was  come  of  yeomen  anoestora.  She  did  not  aee  a  play  in  a 
barn  and  run  away  after  the  drama^  like  Caroline  Inchbald;  Luton  the 
death  of  her  father  and  moHier,  she  went  up  witli  an  eldtir  slsttr  as»d 
young  brother  to  London,  to  seek  for  an  employment  and  a  livelihood. 
Encountering  some  person  of  draixmtic  piirsuits — manager,  st4kge- 
ticket'taker^  or  the  like,  or  the  wife  of  one  or  another — she  Wiia  j 
mended  to  the  stage.  #She  wa*  supported  in  tlie  idea  by  all  her  < 
tions,  when  no  one  questioned  die  pedect  lawfulness  of  the  pro 
She  studied  hard  in  new,  though  not  uncongenial  fields;  she  Tenturcd; 
ahe  tried  again  and  again,  with  the  "  modest  but  indomitable  jJuck**  of 
genius,  and  slie  at  lost  won  a  profession  and  a  prospect  of  indcj^tfndence. 
In  all  this  nobody  blamed  her:  on  the  contrary^  the  magna^t^es  ©f  the 
hour,  kings,  councillors,  bishops,  a'lvardtd  her  great  credit  for  her  parta, 
lier  industry,  her  integrity,  her  honour- 
Not  a  lady  of  quality  in  London  wa»  more  respected  and  admired^ 
rightly  or  wrongly,  than  Mrs.  Betty,  At  the  same  time  it  is  possihle 
that,  haTiiJg  reached  the  goal,  could  she  have  turned  back  and  began  her 
walk  anew,  slie  would  Imve  hesitated  on  follow  iug  Clik  thorny  path* 
was  a  thorny  path,  ibr  all  its  appkuse  and  aucceaa  ;  nay,  on  account  ( 
them:  witli  a  good  woman  like  Mrs,  Betty,  it  required  idl  her 
her  sobriety,  according  to  the  previuling  standard,  her  religion,  to  ddiT 
her  from  imminent  danger.  Moreover,  with  the  attainment  of  tbc  obje 
had  come  the  bitter  drops  which  qualified  the  cup»  Her  plain, 
innocent  sister  was  in  her  grave  ;  and  so  within  the  last  two  year*  was  1 
young  brother,  for  whom  her  intercut  had  pi-ocured  a  post  of  some  imp 
tance  in  the  coloaies,  whence  ho  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Betty,  his  de 
diatinguished  aister,  his  little  savings.  Mrs.  Betty  struggled  to 
resigned,  and  was  not  only  weary  but  tempted  to  grasp  at  raatexial  reifl 
This  was  the  taming -point  of  ht;r  life.  She  would  be  virtuoua  to 
last :  that  honest,  cle;u*  character  revolted  at  vice  5  but  she  might  hardcDt 
Bonr,  grow  greedy  of  power,  imperious,  and  arrogant.  For,  remember,  i| 
is  not  said  that  Mrs.  Betty  had  contracted  no  contamination.  No,  nQ| 
Mrs.  Betty  had  suffered  Ij'om  her  stilish  fits,  her  vain  fits,  her  nudicjou 
fits — she  had  experienced  her  hours  of  boldness  and  levity — she  ha 
made  her  own  way  to  eminence — she  had  struggled  with  unscrupuloU 
rivals^ — she  had  heard  much  which  we  would  have  wished  her  not  to  haf 
hmxd — ake  had  been  a  momlNir  oi   that  wild,  ultra  line,  coarse^ 
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daloua  sociotj ;  but  as  we  find  saints  in  6t range  company  sometimes^  so 
the  cordial,  iUithfu]^  generous  woman  remained  witij  only  a  slight  coating 
of  alfoctation  and  worldliness,  thirst  for  praiae,  desire  after  excitement, 
habit  of  command. 

"  ril  play  to  this  horrid  country  justice,**  whispers  Mrs.  Betty,  quite 
ronsed,  and  looking  animated  and  brilliant  already.  "  1  hear  by  tiic 
gen  den  ess  of  his  voice,  wheu  he  speaks  of  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  mankind, 
and  when  he  addresses  his  little  girl,  that  the  fellow  has  a  heart  ;  but  lie 
gave  me  no  quarter,  and  be  shall  receive  none  in  return.  Ill  conquer 
him.  To  come  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  boards  with  his  muddy 
boots  and  his  snarls,,  spoiling  the  enjoyment  of  t]ie  huiseB  ! " 

Very  true,  ^Irn.  Betty,  it  was  ncitht?r  very  wise  nor  very  gallant ; 
but  you  ought  to  remember  that  the  most  loyal  prejudiced  are  aometimea 
aa  loyally  abandoned. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Lady  Betty  onf  the  Stage. 


I 


The  principal  tlicatre  of  the  queen  of  watering-placea  in  her  palmy  days 
was  filling  fast^  as  it  had  done  for  the  last  two  nights.  Other  attractions 
lost  their  power.  Orabre^  bassetj  hazard,  lansquenet,  loo,  spread  their 
cards  and  counters  in  vain  for  cralVy  or  foolhardy  fingers.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies  found  his  eervicea  at  »  discount ;  no  troops  of  maidens, 
no  hosts  of  squirejj,  answered  to  his  appeal ;  no  double  sets  were  forming  to 
the  infipiring  strains  of  "Nancy  Dawson."  The  pit  and  the  boxes,  and  the 
more  tragic  boards,  with  the  worthy,  charming,  gifted  Latly  Betty  come 
down  for  three  nights  in  the  season,  to  improve,  entertain^  and  enrapture 
them,  and  this  her  last  night — constituted  tlie  only  orbit  in  which  the 
phinets  would  revolve. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  company  were  on  their  best  behaviour;  for  evMi 
in  church  the  conduct  of  flighty  young  people  was  apt  to  be  very  iar 
from  exemplary  :  it  is  said,  *^  they  dre%v  back  their  chairs  from  the  front 
of  the  gallety,  ate  nuta  and  pelted  th«  shells."  At  least  the  world  was 
here  in  full-blown  variety;  sublime,  languid  peers;  needy  placemen, 
hilarious  foxhunters,  brave  tratlesmen,  aajtiring  mechanics,  poor  good-for- 
nothings;  sober  housewivea,  wliose  thoughts  were  still  of  their  husbands' 
shirt-fronts  and  their  hasty-puddings,  and  who  never  dreamt  that  they 
IPtie  impngning  their  sobriety  by  attending  a  play  ;  above  aH,  &nv  ladies 
armed  with  tlieir  fans  and  their  esseneea.  And,  as  a  whole,  the  audience 
was  in  a  vastly  resj)ectful  attitude — the  gentlemen  tapping  tlmir  snuH- 
boxos  meditatively,  and  desisting  in  a  great  measure  firom  their  loud 
rhter,  their  .bets,  their  cursing  and  swearing;  the  ladies  only  whisper- 
-hebind  their  hAodkerchieis^  gad  moving  to  cause  their  diamonds  to 
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sparkle^  all  in  acknowledgment  of  the  vicinity  of  the  fair  and  potent  Ladj 
Betty. 

The  play  was  Venice  Preserved^  and  Lady  Betty  entered  in  an  early 
scene.  Truly  a  fine  woman — not  so  lovely  ns  Anne  Oldfield,  not  so 
superb  as  Sarah  Sid  dons;  but  with  a  frank  ^  fair,  womanly  presence, — 
bright,  genial,  quick,  passionate  tlxrough  the  distress  of  Bclvidera,  the 
repudiated  daughter  and  beggared  Tvife — tlie  part  which^  according  to 
Campbell,  "  so  constantly  commands  tlie  tears  of  audiences,  that  it 
would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  extol  its  tenderness/' 

Dressed  in  the  English  fashion  under  the  Georges,  walked  the  maiden 
reai*ed  in  the  air  blowing  of!*  the  Jagoous  within  the  shadow  of  the  gnm 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  to  such  sentimental  accompaniments  as  the  dipping  oar 
and  the  gondolier,  and  finished  oiF  with  the  peculiar  whims  of  Betty  Luniley: 
a  fair,  flowered  brocade,  for  which  William  Hogarth  mi^ht  have  designed 
the  pattern  and  afYerwards  prosecuted  for  payment  the  tmconscioiiable 
weaver,  a  snow-white  lace  kerchief  crossed  over  her  bonom  and  reaching 
even  to  her  shapely  chin,  where  it  met  the  little  black  velvet  collar  with 
its  pearl  f?prig ;  her  brown  hair  (which  had  shown  ratlier  thin,  rolled  up 
beneath  her  mob  cap)  shaken  out  and  gathered  in  rich  bows  with  other 
pearl  sprigs  on  the  top  of  her  head ;  her  little  ears  bare,  her  cheeks  slightly 
hollow,  l>ut  80  fresh  J  so  modest,  so  cool  in  their  unpainted  paleness,  and  on 
the  smallest  provocation  acquiring  the  purest  sea-shell  pink  which  it 
would  have  been  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  eclipse  with  staring  paint ;  the 
contour,  a  little  sharper  than  it  had  once  been,  only  rendered  more 
delicate  by  the  defect,  and  so  sweet  yet — -so  very  sweet;  her  beautiful  arms 
bare  to  the  elbow^  but  shaded  with  falU  of  cob'web  lace ;  and  in  one  hand, 
poised  daint Qy  between  two  fingers,  a  natural  tlower,  a  bunch  of  common 
rural  cowslips — it  was  at  this  period  of  the  year  an  appendage  that  would 
have  been  formal  as  the  Miss  Flamborough*s  oranges  under  any  other  touch* 
but  was  graceful  in  this  w  oman's  slight  clasp.  Yoti  might  see  nearly  tlic 
same  costume  wornhy  I^Irs.  Molt^f^worth,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
of  her  day,  an  early  sitter  to  Sir  Joshua ;  and,  regarding  the  simple  dignity, 
the  privacy,  and  domesticity  of  its  tone,  partaking  of  **  tlie  pearl  and  the 
peach  "  of  the  flesh  tints,  one  recognized  the  great  discretion  and  tact  of 
the  actress  who  could  persist  in  associating  with  her  public  appearance 
her  version  of  this  decorous  and  home-breatliing  attire. 

**  Enchanting  creature  I  "  *^  Fine  woman  T'  **  Otway's  devoted 
wife  to  the  life  I "  murmured  the  company,  in  a  flutter  of  genuine  admira* 
tion,  breathing  freely,  opening  their  eyes  and  tlieir  lips  natm*ally — for- 
getting  themselves,  these  Sir  Plumes  and  Bthndaa,  once  in  a  way. 

**  I  do  hope  the  poor  soul  will  not  be  deserted  and  undone — she's 
so  «i8y  to  serve — and  all  Bath,  and,  for  that  matter,  Lon'on  too,  I 
believe,  at  her  feet ! ''  Mrs.  Price  says  emphatically  to  young  Mediicot, 
w^hom  she  is  patronizing  for  one  night,  because  he  knows  some  what  of 
plays  and  players;  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  allegiance,  to  awiinmiiigt 
Bimpering  Clariaaa,  "would  give  a  fortune  to  paint  that  pose.     Belvideca 
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need  fear  no  lolling,  no  Bneeriugj  no  snapping  at  her  little  peculiarities  this 
night 

Ab  she  came  on,  "  kindj  good,  and  tender,^*  telling  tliat  poor  dis- 
tracted, misguided  Jaffier,  in  liis  humiliiition,  tLat  she  joyed  more  in  him 
than  did  his  mother,  Lady  Betty  darted  a  sharp,  searching  glance  through 
the  boxes.  Ah  !  yonOer  they  were !  The  little  girb  the  parson's 
daughters,  with  their  uncle  the  squire,  fault-finding,  but  honomable; 
lilrs.  Prissy,  and  Mrs,  Fiddy  wearing  her  red  hood,  among  tlie  great 
turrctij  of  curls,  the  plumeaux  tind  the  topknots,  to  whom  Bath,  with  its 
pump-room  and  parade,  its  shops  and  it^  balls,  was  aa  delightful  a  ten^a 
incognita — ^a  fairy-land  of  gay  and  splendid  people,  aa  to  Catherine  Morland, 
another  country  clergyman's  daughter.  Round-faced,  eager,  happy  girls, 
intent  upon  the  play,  and  the  great  London  star,  beautilail,  wonderfid, 
bewitching  Lady  Betty,  who  la  now  looking  at  them — yes,  actually  staring 
them  lull  in  the  tiice  with  her  deep,  melting,  blue  eyes,  w^hile  she  re- 
af«ures  her  cowardly  husband :  why  could  he  not  turn  Ledger  and  ditcher, 
content  for  her  sake  ?     And  how  dared  uncle  Rowland  disparage  her  ? 

There  was  uncle  Rowland,  younger  than  Lady  Betty  had  taken  him  for 
— not  more  than  iivc-and-forty^ — in  his  coat  trimmed  with  the  silver  lace,  a 
little  old-fash iomd,  and  even  a  Ultlesliabby  in  such  company,  hia  Mechlin 
tie  ratlier  out  of  date  and  already  disordered,  his  cocked -hat  crushed  below 
his  arm,  and  his  bluff,  ruddy  face  among  his  pinched  and  sallow  brethren : 
a  big  Engliah  gmtkman,  who  hunted,  ahot,  or  fished,  or  walked  afWr  his 
whistling  ploughman  evQTj  morning,  and  punctually  smoked  his  pifK*, 
looked  out  for  the  glowworms,  listened  to  the  nightingale,  and  on 
occasions  daringly  dashed  in  amongst  the  poachers  by  the  palings  of  his 
park  or  paddock  on  summer  evenings;  yet  whose  hands  were  reasonably 
white  and  flexible,  as  if  they  handled  other  things  in  addition  to  guns  and 
fiahing-rods,  and  whose  eyes,  at  once  clear  and  meditative,  had  studied 
more  than  the  spke  of  his  brother's  church  and  the  vilkige  street,  more 
than  quiet  country  towns,  and  loud  watering  places,  and  deep  metropohses. 

At  present,  Master  Rowland  had  no  ikmily  ties  beyond  the  Vicarage; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  fact  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry  or  settle,  aa 
the  phrase  went ;  though  he  was  settled  long  ago,  and  might  have  married 
once  a  year,  without  any  impediment  from  old  madam,  as  Mrn.  Betty 
would  have  been  swift  to  suppose.  He  perfectly  approved  of  Mr.  Spec- 
tator's standard  of  virtue — **  Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  raise  a  pasty, 
write  a  good  hand,  keep  an  accompt,  give  a  reasonable  answer,  and  do  as 
she  is  bid;"  but  then,  it  only  made  him  yawn.  The  man  was  sinking 
down  into  an  active-bodied,  half-learned,  hali^- facet  ions  bachelor.  He 
was  mentally  cropping  dry  and  eoUd  food  contentedly,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  a  bit  of  a  humourist.  He  loved  his  httle  Priaay  and  Fiddy, 
hia  only  breatliing  and  speaking  rosebuds  and  cherries,  as  dear  god- 
daughters, whom  he  had  spoilt  as  children,  and  whom  he  was  determined 
to  present  \yiih  j>ortions  when  he  presided  more  prominently  than  their 
ikiher,  the  vicar,  at  tl^eir  wedding  dinners;  but  he  had  nu  mind  to  takt» 
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anj  c»f  tlieir  feUowa,  for  better,  for  worse,  as  his  companion,  till  dettik 
did  them  part.  His  own  hair,  which  he  mixed  with  that  of  his  vng^  was 
rusting  into  grey — he  wa«  surely  becomuig  an  old  bachelor;  but^  hapfkilr* 
the  old  motlier  would  not  frt^t,  since  according  to  the  ordiuary  laws  uf 
nature,  she  would  not  li?e  to  bear  the  old  name  changed :  mnd,  afler  alh 
while  there  was  life  there  was  hope,  that  the  Hall,  neitlier  the  largest  nor 
the  most  in;i^nifict^nt  but  one  of  the  oldest  seats  in  the  county,  would  find 
a  mistress,  a  Madiim  Rowland  Fai'neU,  to  figure  on  the  roll  of  the  mimy 
Madmn  Pamells  before  her* 

Then  Lady  Betty  stepped  upon  the  stage  at  Bath,  and,  amidst  the 
gnze  of  a  niultitude  of  frivolous  and  simple^  or  grnea  and  depraved  sptc- 
tators*,  iiicapahle  of  comprehending  her,  played,  to  the  manly,  niodeiUy 
intellectiml  good  squire,  who  could  take  a  bull  by  the  horits,  who  Ittd 
some  ear  for  the  musical  glasses,  and  of  whom  was  certainly  written  a  few 
ol  the  (sentences  of  the  memoirs  in  a  particular  paper,  in  that  stock  where 
we  recognize  the  bearing  of  our  progenitors  more  vividly  thaa  in  tfaoir 
moth-eaten  letters  or  on  their  mouldering  tombstones. 

Master  Howland  ivoke  up,  looked  his  fill,  as  open-mouthed  as  6ie  rest, 
and  wlille  he  did  so,  his  system  receired  a  shock  ;  and  Lady  Betiy  wii 
revenged  to  an  extent  that  she  had  not  foreseen. 

The  noble,  open-hearted,  large-minded  woman  played  an,  going  heart 
and  soul  into  the  sorrows  of  tlie  dark-eyed,  bixnm-fat^ed  sister  whom 
Titian  might  have  painted,  and  making  them  accord  with  her  fair  English 
love  of  justice,  her  blue-eyed  English  devotion  to  hor  husband,  her  8a3ccni 
fearlessness  and  iliith  in  the  hour  of  danger;  only  looking  ntrange  aad 
foreign  when,  in  place  of  lying  prostrate  in  submission  and  rising  in 
chaste,  meek  patience  to  re^r  her  orphan  son,  she  writhed  like  a  Con- 
stance in  agony,  and  died  more  speedily  fr f»m  her  despair  than  Jaffier  by 
the  dagger  w4iich  on  the  scaffold  freed  Pierre.  The  assembly  riaes  in 
whole  rows — sobs,  gwoons.  Mrs.  Prissy  and  IMia.  Fiddy  are  frrv inn- 
delicious  abimdonment :  Master  Rowland  sits  modonlesa. 

**  I  declare  I  had  forgotten  the  justicse,"  reflects  Lady  Betty,  rostmj 
behind  the  scenes.     **  I  do  believe  I  am  that  poor  BelvidtEra  for  the  kit 
half- hour.     I  meant  to  bring  the  man  to  tears.     I  do  think  when  I 
his  blooming  face,  it  was  as  white  as  a  aheel — the  poor,  dear,  good 
I  hope  he's  none  the  worse  of  it." 

It  was  not  ranting.  Master  Howland  perceived^  neither  was  it  a 
personal  revelation,  except  as  a  certain  indication  of  iiicultiea  and  feelings; 
it  was  such  a  representation  by  tone  and  gesture  as  Otway  had  first  girea 
by  his  pen,  as  the  painter  confers  by  his  pencil,  the  musician  by  his 
inBtnmiifTit.  , 

MaRter  Eowland  knows  full  well  that  she  is  Mrs.  Betty  Lumlcy  the 
great  London  actress,  not  Belvidcra  the  Venetian  senator  s  daughter;  but 
he  will  never  again  turn  irom  the  chill  of  his  stone-arched  hall,  where 
his  lingers  l»ave  grown  ben  ami  wd  riveting  a  piece  of  armour  or  copyi] 
an  epitaph  or  an  epigram,  or  linger  under  his  mighty  oak-tree,  the  Ui 
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wMch  miglit  hwe  shaded  thr«€  genera ticma,  or  adv^ise  vdlh.  hia  poor 
tftnantii,  or  worflhip  in  cLurch,  witliout  the  saekeidng  sen^  of  a  dull 
blank  in  bis  heart  and  hom« — a  rain  cra^'ing  which  amnot  be  satisfied^ 
feeding  on  hia  peace  like  a  low  lever,  leaping  up  and  down,  yet 
burning  on. 


CHAPTEB     III. 


Mes-  Betit, 


r 

■  Bath  was  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  it  had  been  a  qnaker  tovm :  any 
I  BonodB  of  riot  were  scuttled  and  subdued.  The  dowager  did  not  count 
"^  her  gainB  as  «he  clutched  them,  borne  along  the  street  by  the  glare  of  the 
dropping  ^ambeaux.  ller  ^on^  who  like  the  young  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  his  brfjthcr  peer,  carried  no  meaner  change  than  goldeu  guineaft,  did  not 
clink  them  as  he  tossed  them  to  the  chairmen  fighting  for  the  prixe.  The 
poor  waiting  woman  was  sleeping  profoundly  with  her  head  on  her  arms, 
worn  out  by  her  long  watch,  and  dreaming  blessedly  of  her  ikther  the 
village  doctor,  and  her  true  love  the  young  curate,  who  wantud  her  to 
wed  on  twenty  pounds  a  year  and  the  prospect  of  traiuing  young  gen  lie- 
men  for  the  schools :  oh  !  a  world  happier  in  her  vigil  than  her  ensnared 
mistress  arranging  that  fatal  assignation  at  one  of  the  wicked  nxasqueradcs. 

>The  *'Bear**  was  reasonably  slill  for  a  great  public  house  with  twos 
and  threes  of  travellers  departing  at  all  hours,  waiters  and  hostlei^ 
stirring  nn  their  behalf,  borges  trotting  out  from  adjoining  stables,  circles 
of  chariots  suflTering  displacement  —  all  in  addition  to  the  distinct  and 
fervent  sensation  of  tlie  night  coach. 

I  Suddenly  a  noise  and  llurry  arose  in  the  grey  light  and  its  general 

repose — accents  of  terror  and  anxiety,  a  movement  of  pity  and  distress, 
riaing,  growing,  and  prevailing  through  the  establishment,  A  young  girl 
is  attacked  by  violent  illness — a  life  in  its  spring-time  is  threatened  with 
Buddcn  extinction ;  friends  at  hand  seeking  remedies  and  bewailing  the 

Iealanuty — friends  at  a  distance,  all  unconsciouSy  mentioned  with  broken 
voices  and  averted  eyes. 
The  incident  appealed  to  all  sound  hearts.  Mrs.  Price  was  wiping 
her  eyes  and  carrying  up  restoratives  with  her  own  hands.  **  *Twas 
Mirft.  Fiddy,  whom  she  had  known  fi*ora  a  child ;  the  niece  of  Maiitcr  Row- 
land, who  had  always  supports!  the  house;  and  madami  her  mother, 
away  at  the  %ncarage,  and  the  dear  child,  too  good  and  quiet  to  live." 

"  I  will  come  to  her,  my  good  Mrs,  Price.  My  sister  had  these 
fainting  fitj^;  Tm  used  to  them.  Pm  not  affrighted;  PJl  revive  the  child  : 
.  the  poor  child,  Pll  be  boimd  «heUl  not  be  offended  at  the  liberty.  Pooh  ! 
I  cxm  flit  up  after  playing  as  well  as  sleep.  Dear  I  dear  I  Many  a  night  I 
WM  happy  to  sit  up  with  Deb,"  pleaded  an  urgent,  benevolent  voice,  waxing 
pUdntive  towards  the  conclm-ion  of  iho  speech. 
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"Indeed  you  are  too  gracious,  my  lady — I  mean  madam/'  protested 
the  perplexed,  overwhelmed  Mra.  Price ;  "  but  I  dare  not  venture  without 
Master  Rowland's  consent :  the  aquire  h  jiarticulari  and  he  is  much  p^ed 
by  Mrs»  Fiddy's  illness,  away  from  Iionie,  under  liis  care  :  he  will  do 
eveiything  himself,  and  issue  his  orders,  although  Dr.  Fulford'a  been 
upstairs  lending  his  advice  these  ten  minutes/' 

"  A  fudge  lor  doctors  when  there's  a  hclpfid  woman  at  hand,  Mrs.  Price  1 
Convey  my  message  to  the  squire ;  inform  him  that  I*ve  had  experieuce — 
mind,  experience — ^and  am  a  full-gi*own,  reasonable  woman,  and  not  a  fine 
lady*  I  know  the  poor  little  sister  will  be  shaking  like  a  leaf,  and  frighten- 
ing the  darling ;  and  you  are  stiiF  in  the  joints  yourself,  Mrs*  Price,  and 
a  little  overcomep     I'm  just  the  person,  so  let  me  in !  '^ 

Master  KowJand,  without  Lis  coat  {for  he  was  not  a  methodical 
enough  man,  thongh  he  had  an  orderly  turn  of  his  own,  to  travel  with 
a  gown  and  slippers  in  his  valise),  was  labouring  to  recover  his  niece ; 
Mrs.  Prissy,  with  her  cloak  huddled  round  her,  was  making  magnanimous 
efforts  to  swallow  her  sorrow  and  terror,  and  aid  her  uncle ;  while  the 
poor  little  sulTerer — guileless,  affectionate  Mrs.  Fiddy — lay  veiy  pale, 
veiy  faint,  very  chill,  with  life  flickering  beneath  her  half-closed  eyelids 
and  in  the  gushes  of  her  fitful  breath.  Master  Rowland  felt  his  intertsst 
in  his  pet  and  Lis  regard  for  her  tugging  at  his  heart,  while  his  tix>ttble 
rendered  him  outwardly  cold  and  hard,  an  it  does  some  men;  yet 
Mrs.  Fiddy 's  closing  eyes  turned  trustfully  to  him,  and  her  weak  fiogers 
clung  tightly  to  his  strong  hand.  ^^^m 

**  No,  no ;  the  fewer  onlookers  the  better.  What  would  a  8trangl^^| 
do  here,  Mrs.  Price  ?  "  he  inquired  angrily  ;  for  he  remembered,  with  a  1 
pang,  that  certain  new,  unaccountable,  engrossing  emotions  bad  quite 
superseded  Fiddy  in  his  thought-s  this  night,  and  banislied  her  from  his 
notice  when  he  might  have  detected  the  signs  of  approaching  illness,  and 
might  have  met  them  and  vanquished  them  before  their  climax. 

**  Bid  him  speak  a  word  with  me,  Mrs.  Price :  a  gentleman  cannot 
refuse.  I  have  reasons  which  will  excuse  my  importunity,"  reiterated 
that  sympathetic  voice. 

He  walked  out  doggedly,  and  never  once  lifted  his  eyes.  "  Madam,  I 
am  your  servant ;  but  we  do  not  need  your  help ;  my  niece  would  be 

scared  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger*      Eeserve  your  charity  '* 

**  for  the  poor"  he  was  about  to  add;  but  she  intcnupted  him  so  humbly, 
putting  her  frank  hand  upon  hie  arm,  and  using  the  first  conventional 
phrase  that  occurred  to  her,  **  Your  worship,  I  believe  I  could  nurse 
the  yoimg  lady  better  than  anybody :  I  have  seen  my  dear  eiater 
affected,  as  I  judge,  similarly.  Do  not  stand  on  ceremony,  sir;  do  not 
deprive  the  poor  girl  of  a  benefit  which  Providence  has  sent  her,  for  a 
scruple— if  you  would  not  regret  it.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  do  let  me 
succour  her.'' 

He  looked  up.  There  she  stood  in  her  white  wrapping-go w^n  and  cap, 
ready  prepared  for  her  patient  j  so  appropriate -locking  in  dress  and  feoe, 
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ber  broad  forehead  fiill  of  thouglit,  and  lier  clieeJc  Hiifibed  with 
feeling;  an  ablci  tender  woman  in  her  prime,  endeavouring  to  do 
Christian  offices,  longing  to  pour  balm  into  gaping,  smarting  wounda; 
imploring  to  be  allowed  to  Mfil  her  mission*  He  bowed,  and  stood 
aside ;  she  curtsied,  and  passed  in.  He  heard  her  voice  the  next  moinentj 
low,  but  perfectly  audible^  cheerfiil  and  pleasant,  addressing  Mrs.  Prisey. 
"  My  dear  madam,  your  uncle  has  permitted  me  to  count  myself  a 
mature  friend,  like  madam,  your  mother  ;  and  after  this  introduction  you 
win  excuse  me  for  taking  care  of  you.  Doctor,  what  drops  do  you 
favour?  You  have  them  there;  if  you  please  Til  ofier  them:  Tve 
administered  them  beftire,"  She  spoke  to  the  doctor  very  courteously ; 
perhaps  remarking  that  he  was  young  and  somewhat  agitated,  and  that 
his  black  velvet  coat  was  bo  much  the  worse  of  the  wear  that  he  also 
might  be  suspected  of  holding  his  cocked  hat  to  his  breast  to  hide  a 
vilkmously  compromising  hole.  **Mayii*t  I  chafe  I^ira.  Fiddy's  hands, 
doctor  ?     YoiiVe  better,  my  dear? *' 

Mrs.  Fiddy's  head  was  on  her  arm ;  Mrs.  Fiddy's  eyes  were  raised  to 
lier  face  wondermgly  but  complacently,  and,  though  quite  conscious, 
Mrs.  Fiddy  involuntarily  sighed  out  **  mother."  Very  motherly  was  the 
elder  woman's  assurance:  *' Yes,  my  dear,  FU  serve  as  madam  your 
mother,  in  her  absence,  till  madam  herself  comes ;  and  she^H  laugh  at  our 
confusion  and  clumsiness,  I  warrant." 

Mrs.  Fiddy  smiled  a  little  smile  herself.  She  was  rousing  herself: 
nature  was  roaoting  in  its  own  redemption ;  the  necessary  stimulus  was 
obtained,  and  the  little  lass  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 

But  Mrs.  Betty  did  not  leave  of  her  cares;  she  elected  herself 
mistrefis  of  the  sick  room — ^for  she  reigned  there  as  everywhere  else.  She 
diamiMed  shivering^  tearful,  grateful  Mrs.  Prissy  with  a  hug,  and  a  whis- 
pered promise  that  her  dear  sister  Mrs.  Fiddy  would  be  as  lively  as  a 
grig  in  the  morning ;  got  rid  of  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Price,  and  all  but 
routed  Master  Rowland,  but  only  succeeded  in  driving  him  as  far  as  the 
next  room.  There  he  sat  under  the  pale,  pure,  blue  sky,  and  the  first 
fiilvery  beams  of  the  golden  eun  in  the  spring  morning,  looking  out  at  a 
duplicate  of  the  prospect  from  the  back  window  of  the  Nankin  sitting- 
reom,  on  the  same  drooping,  effulgent  lilac,  on  the  fair  apple  blossom,  on 
the  farmhouse  upon  the  hill,  and  listening  intently  to  every  sound  close 
at  hand. 

How  light  her  foot  was — light  as  her  fingers  were  nimble ;  how 
cleverly  slie  sharled  the  sick  girl  from  the  light,  without  depriving  her 
of  air  1  How  resigned  Fiddy  was  to  be  consigned  to  her  I  how  quickly 
find  entirely  the  diild  had  confided  in  her ;  how  she  had  hailed  her  aa 
another  mother  I      Some  women — young,  handsome  women — ^are  very 

I  motherly,  and  caress  an  infirm  father,  and  coax  an  ailing  kinswoman,  and 
p<2t  an  old  servant,  exactly  as  they  would  dandle  a  child — tickle  him, 
■mother  him,  with  quite  wholesome  indulgence.  Mrs,  Betty  was  putting 
the  chamber  to  rights,  m  defiance  of  all  the  chamber-maids  of  the 
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**  Bear; "  eke  wtm  eonooeting  $ome  reTresbiiig  drink,  for  wliieii  Mra.  ! 
kad  aupplkd*  t&ejnaieriaifl,  over  tlie  tire^  wliieli  the  had  ordea^ed  iai 
of  mould  and  damp,  eren  m  the  wdl-aeflaoiDGd  "  fiean^*     Qiki^  abe  1 
to  ling  wMy  wiant  might  have  beeci  a  cradfe-fioog,  but  stopped  i 
m  if  fearing  to  disturb  Fiddy,  and  composed  herself  to  perfecl  stHlzi 
Tbfeii  Master  Eowland  heard  Mrs.   Fiddy  question   ^Irs-   B^ty  in  lierj 
weak,  tianid  voice,  on  Fiddy^s  own  cwicems,     "  You  said  you  liad 
tbaee  tmhekire,  madam?    May  I  be  &g  bold  a»  to  ask,  did  tlie 
woover?" 

There  was  a  moment^a  silenoe.      It  was  ray  sster,  Fiddy  :   i^  raj 
ts^Qjch  older  than  I.     Bear  1  dear  1  Deb  would  hmnre  been  quite  m  middle- 
aged  woman  now ;  though  Tm  sure  1  ncv^r  tkought  her  bo.      Sbe 
conaplieaiion  of  diseasess  besides  being  liable  to  swoons  all  her  life. 
dear,  ehe  died,  as  we  must  all  die  when  our  time  cornea ;  and  may  WSI 
be  aa  well  prepared  as  was  Deb  !    In  the  meantime  we  are  in  Gf>d*a  hank 
I  have  been  taken  with  fainting  fits  myseli^  Fiddy,  ere   now.      I  tfaafc  I 
they  are  in  my  cocfititutionj  but  they  are  not  called  out  yet,  and  I 
they  will  be  kept  under;  as,  I  IVilIy  trmtf  country  air,  amd  ezensiaeil 
early  hours,  will  conquer  yours." 

**  And  you  will  take  great  care  of  yourself,  and  go  into  tiie  country 
aometimes,  dear  Mrs.  Betty,"  pleaded  the  girl  fondly,  for^tting  heraelt 

Mrs.  Betty  laughed^  and  turned  the  conversation,  and  finally  i 
patient  to  Bleep  with  the  morning  Lesson,  given  eoftly  and  reve 
as  good  Bieliop  Ken  him  self  might  have  done  it. 

The  poor  squire  was  a  disco mfited,  disordered  Sir  Boger.  He  coiM 
Dot  cope  with  this  6ne  woman ;  and  then  it  came  home  to  liim  impe- 
ratively that  he  was  precisely  in  that  haggard,  unbecoming  stale  of  hA$  { 
and  coBtume  significanily  expressed  in  those  days  by  the  powdier  1 
crui  of  a  man's  hair  and  his  frills  rumpled.  ^^  Dormers  bair 
fixnm  any  trace  of  powder,  and  hung  dejectedly  over  his  pale  couonl 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  tossed  and  disordered  condition  of  hia 
md  niMes  that  he  bad  not  been  abed  during  the  night,  bui  bad  < 
fluag  himself  on  a  couch  in  full  dress/*  Mastei'  Rowland  saw  no 
in  the  world  why  he  should  subject  himself  to  this  peculiarly  dampii^ 
prooeai,  and  pres^it  himself  at  breakfast  tinder  audi  tamiahed  col< 
iboQ^  he  was  as  little  likely  to  suffer  from  it  as  any  mu, 
big  and  bluff  in  peraon  aa  could  be  consistently  with  that  und 
inalienable,  untransferable  ilavour  of  a  gentleman  (and  rather 
gentleman)  hanging  about  his  skirts.  So  he  absented  himself  for  an  hour, 
and  returned  freshened  by  a  plunge  in  the  river  and  a  puff  in  his  wig. 
But,  alas  1  he  found  that  Mrs.  Betty,  without  quitting  Mrs.  Fiddy's  bjti 
chamber,  by  the  mere  sleight  of  hand  of  tying  on  a  worked  apron  i 
Tine  clusters  and  leayes  and  tendrils  all  in  purple  and  green  £oss 
clear  muslin j  pinning  a  pink  lx)w  under  her  mob-cap,  and  sticking  iai 
bosom  a  bunch  of  dewy  ponceau  polyanthuses,  with  which  Sally  the  i 
had  presented  hcTi  had  beat  him  most  completely. 
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ra.  Fiddy  was,  us  Mrs.  Betty  Lad  predicted,  bo  far  re-establislied 
be  coidd  breakfiist  with  tlie  party  aud  talk  of  riding  Lome  lat*!i-  in 
the  day ;  though  but  a  wan  flower,  yet,  like  one  of  thoB6  rosea  with  a 
faint  colour  and  a  Meeting  odour  in  their  earliest  bud.  And  Mrs*  Betty 
breakfiisted  witli  tiie  Pamells,  and  was  such  company  asa  the  httle  giria 
had  never  eucoujitered  before;  nor  for  that  i^atter  their  uncle  beibre 
Ihem,  though  he  kept  liia  discovery  a  profoimd  secret;  it  was  not  so 
pleasant  in  one  &tmm,  and  yet  in  anotht^-  it  made  him  feel  like  a 
long. 

Thh)  was  Mrs.  Betty's  last  day  in  Bath,  and  i^e  was  to  trayel  up  to 
Town  in  tlie  train  of  my  Lord  and  Lady  Salop,  by  easy  atagea  and  long 
balls ;  otherwise  she  must  have  hired  serrants,  or  carried  pistols,  and  been 
prepared  to  use  thenif  in  the  mail.  Fortunately  the  Salopa*  chariots  and 
gigs  did  not  start  till  the  afternoon,  bo  that  Mrs.  Betty  had  the  morning 
to  spend  with  her  new  friends,  and  she  was  delighted  to  bestow  it  on 
them;  though  my  Lord  and  Lady  and  their  aatelhtes,  with  all  their  inso- 
lence to  tht^ir  country  neighbours,  were  perpetually  sending  lacqueys  with 
compliments,  conveniences,  and  little  offerings  to  court  Mrs,  Betty — the 
fitar  in  the  plenitudie  of  her  lustre,  who  might  emulate  Polly  Peacham, 
and  be  led  to  the  altar  by  another  enslaved  Duke  of  Bolton. 

How  pleasant  Mrs.  Betty  was  with  the  girls  1  Upon  the  whole^  she 
©lighted  '*  the  Justice,'^  as  she  lia<l  dubbed  him.  She  saw  with  her  quick 
eyes  that  he  was  something  superior;  but  then  she  saw  many  men  as  well- 
looking,  well  endowed,  well  mannered,  with  as  fair  intellects  and  more 
highly  cultivated  quite — than  he.  She  was  nauseated  Tvdth  admirers, 
without  her  heart  being  touched.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  woman  of 
generous  sympathies  and  cultivated  tastes,  clever,  cordial,  affluent  in 
attractions,  and  easily  moved  on  the  surface,  is  hard  to  sound  to  the 
depthSj  and  £x  hke  a  rock  there,  and  so  becomes  a  ireq^uent  esample 
of  the  genus  old  maid. 

But  Mrs,  Betty  did  not  often  find  a  pair  of  unsophisticated  Ettle  girls 
won  to  her  by  her  frankness  and  kindness,  and  dazzled  by  her  goodness 
and  greatness.  How  she  awoke  Fiddy'a  laugh,  nervous  to-day,  with  the 
Cliit-Chat  Club  and  tlic  Silence  Stakes.  What  L armless,  diverting  stories 
ahe  told  them  of  high  life — how  she  had  danced  at  Eanelagh,  saLlcd  upon 
the  Tbamea,  ate  her  bun  at  Chelsea,  mounted  one  of  the  eight  hundied 
favours  which  cost  a  guinea  apiece  when  Lady  Die  became  a  countess,  and 
called  upon  Lady  Petersham  in  her  deepest  mourning,  when  she  sat  in 
her  state  bed  enveloped  in  crape,  with  her  children  and  grandchildren 
in  a  row  at  her  feet  I  And  then  she  ended  simply  with  the  fact  that 
bhe  was  l>om  in  a  farmhouse  Uko  that  on  the  hill,  and  she  would  like 
to  know  if  they  roasted  groats  and  played  at  shovelboard  there  still ;  and 
Bhowed  ihcm  her  little  silver  tankard,  which  hcf  godfather  tlie  jolly 
miller  had  given  her,  and  out  of  which  her  elder  sister,  who  had  never 
taken  kindly  to  tea,  Imd  drunk  her  ale  and  her  aniseed  water ;  she  used 
it  every  day — sure,  what  diah  could  be  so  pleasant  to  her  ?     And  Fiddy 
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and  Prissy  bad  each  &  draught  of  milk  out  of  it,  to  boast  of  for  tlie  rert 
of  their  lives,  as  if  they  had  sipped  caudle  out  of  the  caudle-cup  at  a 
rojal  heir's  christening, 

Mrs,  Betty  made  the  girls  talk^  too — of  their  ^rden,  the  old  parish 
clerk,  the  housekeeper  at  Larks*  Hall,  gramiy,  madain,  the  vicar,  and,  to 
his  face,  of  Uncle  Rowland,  his  horses  and  coltR,  his  cows  and  calres,  his 
pictures  and  cabinets ;  of  Fox -holes  :  with  Letty  and  Grizel  of  Sedley  and 
Bearwood,  with  Dick  Ashbridge :  at  whose  name  Prissy  laughed  saucily, 
and  Fiddy  hit  her  lips  and  frowned  aa  fiercely  as  she  was  able.  With 
what  penetration  Mrs.  Betty  read  their  connections,  and  how  blithely  and 
tenderly  she  commented  upon  them  ! 

Mra*  Betty  promltied  to  send  her  young  friends  seta  of  silks  for 
embroidery  (and  kept  her  word)  ;  she  presented  Prissy  with  her 
snufT-hox,  bearing  an  exact  representation  of  that  ugly  building 
James's ;  and  Fiddy  with  her  "  equipage" — scissors,  tablets,  and  all, 
chased  and  wreathed  with  tiny  pastorals  of  shephei-ds,  reclining  and 
piping  on  sylvan  banks,  and  shepherds  and  ahepherdesaea  dancing  oa 
velvet  lawns, 

Mrs,  Betty  kissed  the  girls  at  parting,  and  wished  them  health,  poaoe^ 
and  good  husbands;  bidding  them  soinetiraes  remember  Betty  Lumley 
when  they  were  happy  together,  and  when  they  were  saying  their  prayeraj 
she  gently  pushed  away  Fiddy,  lest  she  should  be  too  weak  to  return 
even  that  hearty  salutation,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Master  Eowland, 
who  took  it  with  a  crimson  cheek,  and  raised  it  to  Ma  lipa :  pshaw  I 
she  never  once  looked  at  him.  He  dropped  the  warm,  firm  hand,  white 
and  pink  like  the  apple- blossom,  and  not  tco  slight  but  that  it  could  have 
baked  bread  and  drai^Ti  on  a  roquelaire,  and  went  out  and  lifted  his  little 
girk  into  Lia  mother's  old  coach,  and  drove  off,  never  looking  behind  him. 
Why  turn  his  head,  when  care  had  at  last  leapt  up  and  sat  by  his  aide  <m 
the  box-cushion? 

The  poor  bachelor  equire  drove  off,  but  for  his  manhood,  grooniog 
inwardly.  He  had  come  to  Bath,  never  dreaming  of  evil,  bent  on  none 
of  the  dissipations  of  the  Circe  city,  but  to  give  his  little  nieces  a 
treaty  and  to  gratify  what  mild  student's  taste  was  in  him  for  a  student'a 
chief  delight — a  fairly  played  play.  He  had  met  the  heaviest  loss  which 
a  man  can  sustain.  Lady  Betty  had  acted,  and  caught  not  only  her  share 
of  JMaster  Kowland's  ticket,  to  which  she  was  fairly  entitled,  but  the 
cream  of  his  fancy  and  the  core  of  his  heart ;  with  which  she  Lad  no 
nianncT  of  busineasj  any  more  than  with  the  state  papers  and  the  corona- 
tion jewels. 
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Minting. 


Fair  Grecian  legend,  that  in  Spring, 
Seeking  sweet  tale  for  sunnier  boors, 

Fabled  bow  Enna*s  queen  did  bring 
Back  from  tbe  under  world  ber  flowers. 

Whence  come  ye  else,  goblets  of  gold. 
Which  men  the  yellow  crocus  call? 

Ye  snowdrops,  maiden-meek  and  cold, 
AVhat  other  fingers  let  you  fall? 

What  hand  but  hers?  who,  wont  to  rove 

The  asphodel  in  Himera, 
Torn  thence  by  an  tmgentle  love, 

Flung  not  ber  favourites  away? 

King  of  dark  death  I  on  thoughts  that  roam 
Thy  passion  and  thy  power  were  spent: 

When  blossom-time  is  come  at  home. 

Homeward  the  soul's  strong  wings  are  bent. 

So  comes  she,  with  her  pleasant  wont. 

When  April  chases  Winter  old, 
Couching  against  his  frozen  front 

Her  tiny  spears  of  green  and  gold. 

EDWIN  ABNOLD. 


tips  m&  ^mm  in  flte  iciisf  of  ^t^evB, 


The  House  of  Lords  has,  in  commercial  phraae,  been  recently  **  taking 
stock. '^  Its  members  now  number  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ;  amon^ 
whoia  the  earls  are  more  nnmeToua  than  the  barons.  This  amount  is 
about  half  a  hundred  in  excess  of  what  it  wns  thirtr  years  ago ;  bat  it  is 
little  more  than  double  the  mimber  on  the  roll  summoned  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  to  perform  the  aenrice  due  by  thetn.  On  this  roll  are 
inscnbed  two  hundred  names,  of  which  ^(\y  are  those  of  i^iritual  baronft. 
The  bishops^  who  are  now  lords  of  parliament,  but  not  peers  of  the  realm, 
fall  one  abort  of  thirty,  if  Lord  Auckland  be  not  reckoned  among  tliein 
as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  The  spiritual  mixture  was,  of  ooun^ 
greater  in  the  old  parliaments  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  In  tlk&t 
assembled  at  Carlisle  hy  order  of  Edward  L^  the  eighty-six  temporal  peeis 
were  balaiiced  by  twenty  bishops  and  forty- eight  abbots.  The  prelates 
who  have  seats  in  the  upper  house  do  not  equal  the  viscounty  irhom 
total  is  set  down  at  thirty- one. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  among  tBe  Io?d« 
a  single  male  descendant  of  any  one  of  the  five -and- twenty  barons 
appointed  to  enforce  the  observation  of  Magna  Charta.  That  competent 
authority  J  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  attributes  this  circumstance  to  tlie  CTcr 
rough  arid  ready  application  of  the  law  of  attainder.  The  peerages  hare 
gone,  but  the  descendants  of  those  old  landed  aristocrats  liave  not  inva- 
riably disappeared.  We  find  property  now  held,  so  Sir  Bernard  informs  m, 
by  the  direct  representatives  of  those  who  held  it  when  Domesday  Book 
was  compiled. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  attainder  only,  that  many  holders  of  titles  have 
been  cast  off  ij*om  association  with  the  Hou^e  of  Lords.  In  former 
periods,  those  proud  peers  partook  very  much  of  the  nature  of  tlioee 
animals  who,  when  one  brother  of  the  herd  is  woimdcd^  drive  him  away, 
or  gore  him  to  death ;  so  we  occasionally  discover  that  when  a  lord  wa« 
hampered  by  euch  diflficulties  that  he  was  unable  to  support  his  dignity 
his  colleagues  contrived  to  procure  sanction  to  an  enactment  whereby  be 
was  stripped  of  that  dignity — in  order,  perhaps,  that  he  might  sink  with 
greater  alacrity  beneath  the  burden  of  his  difficulties. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  Richard 
Grey  deliuthyn,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  the  idol  of  all  the  gamblers  in  and 
about  the  t^iveras  of  East  Cheap,  He  was  a  great  dicer,  a  deep  drinker, 
had  a  melodious  voice,  and  with  bad  people  was  accepted  as  a  '*  good 
fellow,"  Kichard  had  a  weak  mind,  ever  more  ready  to  be  impressed  or 
iniluenced  by  what  was  exceedingly  pleasant  than  by  what  was  inoontro- 
vcrtibly  prcfper.     At  last,  at  every  shake  of  the  box  there  went  firom  hixn 
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a  score  of  acres  or  the  acres*  worth.  At  sndi  rate  of  progress  tihe  head  of 
a  iamily  is  speedily  mined,  and  Ids  family  with  hini.  So  it  was  with  thia 
Earl  Richard*  A  pemiileas  peer,  he  lounged  about  playhonsc  doora  and 
tavern  passages.  One  night  he  lay  down,  in  bis  tattered  finery,  on  a 
bench  in  a  low  bm  in  Ixmdon,  and  fell  asleep,  nerer  to  awake.  When 
the  tapster  went  to  arouse  his  lordship,  the  Earl  of  Kent  rolled  oiT  the 
hench  dead^  upon  the  floor. 

His  half-brother  and  heir,  Heniy,  sncceeded  to  the  nothing  and  misery 
bequeathed  by  his  predecessor,  but  my  lords  did  not  summon  the  landless 
and  comlees  esrl  to  at  among  them,  Mid  senre  the  kmg.  The  douHy 
distnlMfited  peer,  accordingly,  dropped  the  title  altogether,  and  lived  in 
SI  obeauri^  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed,  sharing  the  little  he  had  of 
hift  own,  with  his  mn  Henry.  The  Greys  de  Ruthyn,  howcTcr,  were  of 
a  stock  not  likely  to  be  content  with  degradation.  The  next  heir, 
remembmng  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  determined  to  sit  with  his  pe^rs, 
carved  his  way  to  fortune,  and  th«e  gallant  fellow  having  shown  tlie  stiiff  of 
which  he  wa«  made,  hy  becoming  rich^  was  rewarded  for  sucli  merit,  by 
being  called  to  the  house,  by  a  welcome  writ  of  summons. 

Two  out  of  the  three  Stafforda  who  between  1444  and  1521  bore  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Buckingham,  sufleared  attainder,  foriViture  of  all  dignities, 
and  death,  ^>ome  years  subsequently,  their  male  rtpresentative,  Roger 
Stafford,  a  man  of  excellent  qualities  and  some  justifiable  ambition, 
cndcavoared  to  rooover  the  position  lost  by  his  ancestors.  Had  he  been 
Hke  Osrick,  "  spacious  in  the  posaesaion  of  dirt,**  dives  iellure,  his  success 
would  have  been  assured.  But  Roger,  though  he  had  much  learning, 
HDs  owner  of  neither  house  nor  land  ;  and  the  summons  was  refused  on 
&e  sole  ground  of  his  poverty.  Roger  did  not  complain,  but  accepted 
dafeat  with  tranquil  resignation.  Having  been  reft.;sed  his  title,  he  would 
DO  longer  wear  the  femily  name  ;  and  when  Greorge  Villi  era,  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  heard  that  poor  Mr,  Fludd  had  died  in  a  street  of  no  great 
qnalit)",  his  inquiry  respecting  the  person  so  named  was  answered  by 
the  information  that  the  poor  old  man  was  the  heir  of  the  Staffortls,  and 
of  a  title  to  which  the  marquis  himself  was  raisetl  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

Some  of  the  degraded  peers  Md  their  misery  abroad,  and  were  for- 
goHon  by  their  happier  fellows  in  England.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Henry  Holland,  Dake  of  Exeter.  He  was  attainted  in  1461 ;  and  for  m 
dozen  years  afterwards  endured  such  destitution  in  a  foreign  land  that 
death  itself  mlglit  have  been  tliought  preferable.  This  brother-in-law  of 
SB  English  king^  Edward  IV.,  wandered  frtmi  one  Flemish  (own  to  anotlier, 
figged  and  barefooted,  begging  alms,  and  existing  by  such  mefidieancy. 
Never  before  had  an  English  duke  been  seen  imploring  the  pity  of  paeser*- 
bj,  as  he  uncapped  to  thi.^jn  on  the  high  road ;  but  in  the  auooeeding 
century,  an  English  earl  took  nearly  the  same  route,  and  lived  precisely 
by  the  game  means.  This  was  Charles  Nevill,  the  sixth  and  lant  of  thai 
iamiJy  of  *'  Cocks  of  the  North  *'  who  had  borne  the  title  of  Earls  of 
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Westmoreland.  IIib  min  was  brought  uponliim  by  his  metubersHp  with 
the  confederacy  which  aoiaght  to  make  of  Mary  Stuart  an  instrument  to 
injure  Elizabeth.  Meanly  and  miserably,  aller  the  treason  of  1570^  did  the 
noble  traitor  drag  on  Ma  in  the  Low  Countries,  while  the  Kentish  Vanei 
lived  on  his  Durham  estates,  purchased  by  them,  and  the  first  of  iiit 
twelve  FaneB  who  have  since  succedsively  enjoyed  the  title  was  nused  to 
the  dignity  which  the  mendicant  in  the  Netherlands  had  forftiited* 

He  was  not  the  only  Nevill  who  fell  upon  evil  days.  In  14C0f  Geoigia 
Nevill^  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Montague,  was  of  a  famiJ j  of  jafftyrSfnt 
wealth  and  power  to  induce  Edward  IV.  to  create  him  Duke  of  Bedibrd, 
in  order  to  make  him  more  worthy  of  matching  with  the  king's  daughter 
EFizabeth.  Eight  years  later,  the  young  duke  had  so  rapidly  descended  wl 
the  scale  of  riches  and  influence,  that  he  was  degraded  by  the  parli 
of  1477,  "  on  account  of  his  indigence.'^  At  the  termination  of  ono 
eight  years,  in  1485,  the  dukedom  was  oonferred  on  Jasper,  sun  of  that 
Sir  Owen  Tudor  who  espoused  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V.,  and  who 
is  known  to  have  been  a  Yfiry  excellent  Welsh  gentleman,  as  well  M 
suspected  of  having  embellished  some  of  his  gentiUty  by  his  success  4Si 
brewer.     Such  are  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  peerage* 

The  peers  who  were  exposed  to  indigence  through  gallant  dazizig  QC 
inevitiible  calamity  deserve  to  be  remembered  with  more  reapect 
those  who  lost  their  hmds  at  dice,  or  set  tlieir  estates  on  a  turn  of  the  < 
This  was  done  ao  frequently  by  William,  Lord  Stawel  (three  out  of  four  of 
the  barons  of  which  name  never  left  a  direct  male  heir  to  the  successiool 
and  the  Berkshire  and  Somersetshire  estates  sufTered  so  fearfully  in  COB- 
aequence,  that  in  memory  of  the  ruined  lord,  the  local  proverb  still  lita 
which  says,  that  **  when  clubs  are  trumps,  Aldermaston  house  abaka*" 
Nevertheless,  the  ruin  here  indicated  was  considered  as  bringing  leas  dii- 
grace  with  it  than  might  be  brought  into  a  noble  family  by  a  mesaltianos. 
When  young  Edward  Stafford,  aftijrwards  the  fourth  baron  of  that  fiunilr, 
married  honest  and  handsome  Isabel  Forster  of  Tonge,  in  1595,  Bowliod 
"V^Tiite  wrote  to  Sir  Richard  Sidney,—**  Edward,  my  Lord  Stafford's  soOi 
is  basely  married  to  hia  mother *s  chambermaid."  Now,  in  those  days  a 
gentlewoman's  gentlewoman  was  often  a  very  good,  though  a  very  poor 
gentleworoauj  and  Isabel  Forster,  at  all  events,  was  not  such  a  very  ba« 
match  for  the  Staffords,  the  knot  in  whose  badge  was  popularly  ascribed  to 
the  circumstance  that  a  kigh  sheriff  of  t^at  fitmily  unluckily  came  to  be 
hanged. 

The  StaflTord-Forater  line  expired  early ;  and  this  mesalliance  \ 
no  lasting  injury  on  the  first- named  house,  nor  conferred  any 
temporary  advantage  on  the  second.  On  the  other  hand,  the  degraded  or 
attainted  lords  left  descendants  still  recognizable  in  their  respective  linc*^ 
Heirs  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  younger  son  of  Edward  L,  exiit  in  the 
children  of  Joseph  Smart,  a  butcher  of  Hales  Owen,  and  of  George  Wil- 
mot,  the  once  turnpike-keeper  at  Cooper  s  Bank,  near  Dudley.  Thesi 
descendants,  should  they  ever  be  fortimate  enough  to  rise  to  the  dignity  fif 
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:€e|>iiig  a  carriage^  will  be  entitled  to  quarter  thereon  the  royal  armsj 
•which  we  hope  they  will  not  fail  to  do.  Again,  it  ia  only  a  lew  weeks 
since  the  world  heard  of  the  decease  of  the  last  dencendant  of  the 
Taillebois,  the  ancient  barons  of  Kendal.  The  last  of  that  old  house  was 
a  young  giil,  Emily  Tailbois^  w4io  at  the  age  of  eighteen  died,  a  casual 
pauper,  in  the  workhouse  at  Shrewsbury. 

In  almost  equal  obscm^ity  there  died,  in  1817,  at  Kensington,  *^  John 
Paddey,  Esq/'  He  was  in  extreme  old  age,  in  his  eightieth  year ;  and  was 
the  son  of  Lady  Anne  Paddey,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke  of  Southampton. 
That  duke,  it  will  be  remembered^  was  the  Charles  Fitzroy  who  was  the 
son  of  Charles  IJ.  and  Barbara  ViUiers,  of  whom  the  indigent  Mr,  Paddey 
was  the  last  Buiviving  descendant  in  the  third  degree. 

A  greater  and  a  poorer  scion  of  a  royal  house  than  this  last,  was^ — 
or  is,  if  he  be  still  living — to  be  found  in  Stephen  Penny,  the  ex-sexton 
of  the  burial-ground  in  Bayswater,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanorer  Square.  Stephen  was  the  descendant  of  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  murdered  son  of  the  great  king  Edward  III. ;  and  might 
quarter  the  royal  arms,  had  be  chosen  to  do  so,  on  any  hearse  which  his 
caprice  might  select  fur  a  state  carriage. 

Other  great  men  have  had  more  doubtful  descendants.  No  one,  except 
the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  believed  in  the  claim  of  the  Irish  trunk-maker  to 
be  the  heir  of  the  Percys.  The  earl  protested  against  the  indignity  to 
which  tlie  impostor  was  condemned,  when  in  1C72  he  was  carried  trom 
law  court  to  law  court,  in  Westminster  HaD,  with  a  placard  fastened  in 
front  of  him,  indicating  that  he  was  **  the  foolish  and  impudent  pretendei* 
to  the  earldom  of  Norllmniberland."  Percy,  the  trunk -maker,  had  the 
game  basis  for  his  claim  to  be  summoned  as  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, that  M.  Musard,  the  French  musician,  might  have,  if  he  were 
to  assert  a  right  to  the  heirship  of  the  nine  noblemen  of  tliat  name  who 
were  Barons  of  Stavely.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  that  heirship  to  an  old 
title  readily  goes  out.  There  was,  for  instance,  one,  and  only  one,  Lord 
Ap  Adam,  summoned  by  that  name  and  title  in  the  year  1299.  Tbis  baron 
of  so  ancient  a  family  left  a  son,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  heirs 
were  ever  summoned  to  parliament.  Later  descendants,  however, 
have  noted  every  step  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Ap  Adams,  the  succession 
to  which  baronial  title  is  claimed  by  a  Mr,  Anthony  Daviea,  Who  ahall 
say  he  may  not  succeed  ?  It  was  not  till  1836  that  tlie  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond won  his  cause  at  Bourgcj,  against  the  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
and  eatabliflhed  his  right  to  the  lands  annexed  to  his  French  dukedom  of 
Aubigny* 

If  we  find  some  peers  dropping  away  firom  the  peerage  by  degradation 
or  forfeiture,  we  meet  with  others  who  enter  it  with  very  humble,  but  at 
tbe  aame  time  honourable,  antecedents.  The  barony  of  Norreys  is  now 
merged  in  the  earldom  of  Al>ingdon ;  and  the  first  Norreys  of  Ockwell, 
Berks,  was  cook  tci  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Foresters  were  traders.  It 
was  to  John  Forester,  of  Watling  Street,  Shropshire,  that  Henry  VIII. 
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granted  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat  ii 
The  original  document  aoeordlng  thia  privi 
present  Lord  Forester.  King  John  made  a  like  conecssIoiQ  to  one  of  ike 
De  Conrcys,  and  Queen  Mary  to  her  ikmona  general,  HesiTj  Lord  BataMe, 
In  all  cases,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  the  deseeiidttiiB  of  liim  to  whom 
it  was  originally  granted ;  and  it  was  exercised  by  one  of  tbem,  m 
presence  of  George  in.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  enjojer  of  tto  poor 
privilege  was  usually  uncovered  as  he  futered  the  throne-room,  but  when 
he  approached  the  sonrereign^  he  put  on  his  hat,  for  ai  moment ,  for  iht 
Kike  of  the  privil^e,  and  immediately  afh-T wards  lowered  it  for  the  mka 
of  courtesy.  On  the  occ^udon  above  alluded  to,  the  wearer  of  the  ks 
stood  covered  for  so  long  a  period,  that  old  King  Greorge  obeerred  to  Ida, 
with  some  spirit  and  very  good  sense,  that  he  did  not  contest  bis  right  to 
keep  his  hat  on,  if  he  chose,  before  the  king»  but  that  bis  lordsfaip 
to  forget  there  was  a  ladi/  in  the  room  !  Since  that  rebtike,  ibe  pri' 
has  been  rarcJy,  if  ever,  aaierted. 

They  who  are  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  Vi  v. 
Maij,  before  she  was  queen,  are  aware  that  she  purchased  her  bt  i<]?eur, 
her  caps,  and  her  **  frontlets "  of  a  lady  mayoress.  Tlie  millinef  in 
question  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Gr^shauL 
The  pleasBnt  ikct  is,  that  proud  as  people  were  ifi  the  old  days^  no  par- 
ticular stigma  attached  itself  to  trade.  Eminent  divines  beqcieaihd 
certain  suiHcient  sums,  in  their  will^s,  to  *' prentice  "  their  boys.  Tocmg 
fellows,  with  very  good  blood  in  their  veins,  stood  behind  counters ;  ssA 
the  conuters  helped  to  supply  the  benches  of  the  peers.  From  the 
of  a  mercer's  shop  in  Cheapside,  Sir  Baptist  Hicks  went  up  to  tbe 
of  Peers,  as  Lord  Campdcn ;  and  the  old  honest  mercer's  blood,  in 
female  line,  flows  on  in  the  members  of  the  hotise  of  Gainsl 
What  commercial  interest  was  maintained  l^  Lord  Campden  is  not 
known  J  but  he  continued  to  the  last  day  of  his  baronetcy  to  serve 
costomers  in  Cheapside.  Snch  a  personal  connection  with  trade 
certain  degree  of  dignity  had  been  achieved,  can  only  be  nmtched, 
m  the  present  writer  is  aware,  in  the  person  of  the  Honourable  Tb( 
Fitzmanrice,  micle  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  He  was  the  poff- 
Bessor,  at  one  time,  of  the  Llewenny  estate,  so  oflen  named  in  the  lettot 
and  gossip  of  Mrs.  Pioxzi.  The  marquis's  uncle  was  anxious  to  proBO(e 
the  prosperity  of  his  Lish  tenantry,  by  giving  every  encouragement  to 
the  national  manufacture  of  linen.  On  his  Welsh  estate,  aooordimlTy  ho 
establifihed  extensive  bleaching  works,  and  exercised  a  cn^ltil  mmlU^§ 
eye,  not  only  over  the  preparation  of  the  material,  but  over  its 
productive  sale.  In  doing  this,  be  never  lost  sight  of  tbe 
the  linen-dealer.  He  carried  his  produce,  at  stated  perioda^  to  Chester, 
but  he  rodo  thither  himself,  in  that  grand  eld  machine  iot  eqiiirtti  a 
*'  coach  and  six."  Once  witliin  the  threshold  of  his  huge  dark  ^np  Ia 
one  of  the  rows  there,  he  was  the  active,  thrifty,  obliging  trndesmtti, 
never  refusing  a  reasonable  offer,  but  invariably  declining  loog  cridit. 
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Between  Hicks  and  Fitzmaurice^  the  most  princely  ti^adesman  within 

I  Jjtmdon  walls  was  the  iamous  Speocer,  who  gave  his  daughter,   dowried 

iWce  len  Begums,  to  the  first  Earl  of  Northamptofi,  who,  either  oat  of 

'  respect  to  his  father-m-law,  lore  for  his  wife,  or  gmtitude  for  the  Golconda 

*  which  she  brought  with  her  from  the  city  to  the  conrtj  prefixed  the  name 

of  Spencer  to  tliat  of  Compton,  an  unioTi  observed  by  all  fiucceeding 

I  earls.     Let  u^  not  omit  the  romantic  circumstance  to  which  the  wealthy 

oM  cit  was  exposed  by  the  reputation  of  hia  wealth.     This  was  so  great 

'that  it  tempted  the  captain  of  a  Dunkirk  privateer  to  make  Beiiure  of 

^  iim,  not  at  sea,  to  which  he  never  tnij^ited  himself,  but  on  the  road  between 

London  and  Islington,  which  Spencer  was  wont  to  traverse  in  the  late 

afternoon  on  his  way,  with  gold  under  his  belt,  to  his  suburban  home. 

The  craft  was  in  the  river,  and  the  Dunkirk  captain,  with  half-a-dozen 

I  iitalwMt  assistants,  lay  in  wait  on  the  road,  but  business  detained  the 

earl's  father-in-law  in  town,  and  the  dowry  of  the  cotmtess  suffered  no 

diminution. 

City  merchants,  city  tradesmen,  city  marnifacturers,  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  benches  of  the  peers.  Tlieir  blood  mingles  with  that  of 
the  Comwallises,  the  Cowperj*,  the  CoTentrys,  the  Cravens,  and  the  Car- 
ingtons;  the  DacreSj  the  Dartmouths,  the  Dormers,  the  Damleys,  and 
I  the  Dudley  Wards.  The  present  Earls  of  Essex  and  of  Pomfret,  of 
Radnor  and  of  Romney,  of  Tankerrille  and  of  Warwick — whose  ancestor 
Greville  is  remembered  as  "the  Flower  of  Woolstaplers," — honotrr  the 
same  estimable  descent.  The  ducal  house  of  Leeds  recognizes  its  foimder 
in  the  apprentice  clothworker,  young  Ned  Osborne.,  who  saved  his  master's 
daughter  from  drowning,  and  who  shared  vrith  her,  as  his  well -won  wife, 
the  then  appreciable  glories  of  the  London  mayoralty*  A  founder 
deserving  no  less  respectful  memory  in  the  hearts  of  his  successors,  is  the 
utiirdy  smith  Phipps,  whose  invention  of  the  diving-bell  reflects  more 
glory  on  his  name  tlian  do  the  eoronc?ta  of  all  his  lordly  descendants 
known  either  as  Normanby  or  Mulgrave* 

Thp  abf»\  o  all  live  and  flourish.  Other  lines  have  died  out,  like  that 
of  the  Lords  Holland,  whose  last  baron  has  no  sooner  passed  away  than 
hia  ancestral  trees  begin  to  fall  before  the  axe,  that  preparatory  weapon  ol 
the  builders.  Lord  John  Rug  sell,  in  his  Life  of  Charfes  Fair,  speaks  of 
the  humble  origin  of  the  Hollands  of  Foxley.  He  does  not  add  that 
Stephen  Fox»  the  ancestor  of  this  family,  subsequenfly  knighted,  was 
originally  bailiff  to  Charles  the  First's  secretary,  Sir  Edward  Nicolas,  at 
Wmtetljoume,  Wilts,  in  the  church  cff  which  village  he  oflcn  officiated  as 
psrish  clerk. 

Like  Queen  Anne,  who  roadie  a  dozen  peers  at  once— of  whom  it  was 
fiicetionsly  asked  whether  they  would  be  expected  to  vote  through  their 
foreman — George  IIL  created  them  occadonaHy  in  small  batches.  His 
majesty,  however,  throughout  his  long  reign,  created  only  one  duke — and 
he  was  the  son  of  a  London  apothecary  who  had  lived  to  become  a  land- 
holder,  and  to  see  tliat  son  ft  baronet.     The  heiress  of  the  Earls  of 
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North umberlimd  and  Dukes  of  Somerset  gave  her  hand,  and 
treasure  in  it,  to  the  handsome  baronet,  out  of  conapassion,  at  hearizig^ 
he  had  been  refused  bj  a  young  lady  who  could  not  appreciate 
wooer.  The  king  invested  the  fortunate  husband  with  the  strawb 
leaves,  and  he  might  have  twined  them  round  many  a  less  worthy  brow. 
The  duke  possessed  in  his  wife  one  of"  the  fattest  and  sleepiest  ofwoma^ 
at  least  when  middle- age  descended  on  her.  She  went  every  where, 
in  great  state  too ;  but  she  was  for  ever  somnolenti  In  her  own  dmn 
room,  in  her  chaiiot,  in  her  sedan,  or  on  the  coticBes  at  court^  eke  ' 
be  seen  enjoying  herself,  according  to  her  pleasure  or  her  infirmit] 
"  fast"  as  that  obese  and  drowsy  eastern  jKJtentate^  whose  oourtiers  oouU 
only  arouse  him  to  conscioiisness  by  deli  cat  eJy  inserting  a  gold  pin  into 
some  well-covered  part  of  hia  gracious  person, 

A  more  extraordinary  change  than  that  from  a  shop  to  a  coronelr' 
the  Pope^s  grandiathcr,  by  the  way,  was  a  comb-maker  in  Brescia— ii 
the  descent  from  the  peerage  to  trade  or  menial  occupations.  In  tbe 
Annual  Register  for  1802  (xliv,  376),  there  is  an  allusion  which  will 
very  nearly  serve  to  illustrate  such  a  case.  The  paragraph  oontoionig 
it  is  thus  worded  r^**  The  sons  of  a  noble  earl|  one  of  whom  was  breed- 
ing for  a  k'kklai/er  and  the  other  for  a  tannerj  have  been  lately  sedaced 
from  their  employments  by  their  sister,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
their  father,  who  is  disappointed  in  bis  favourite  scheme !  "  Had  tbdr 
sire  btien  of  PIcbrcw  blood,  there  would  liave  been  little  to  snrprise  ni 
in  such  a  course^  for  every  noble  lad  of  the  Jewish  tribes  was  compelled 
to  learn  some  handicraft. 

Is  the  above  earl  now  to  be  idcntiiied?  Could  it  have  been  tb« 
eccentric  but  accomplished  and  frantically  democratic  third  Earl  Stanhope^ 
who  was  the  father  of  **  Lady  Hester,"  and  who  died  in  181 6  ?  When  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  this  nobleman  laid  aside  all  the  extenal 
ornaments  and  indications  of  the  peerage.  He  was  probably  the  roost 
advanced  republican  in  Englxmd,  and,  in  his  way,  an  ahnost  univeml 
genius^  ivriting  on  the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  inventing  arithmetical 
machines,  plans  for  securing  houses  from  fire,  printing-presses,  monochwi 
for  tuning  musical  instruments,  and,  previous  to  the  days  of  gteam,  de- 
signing vessels  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide.  If  Earl  Stanhope  wm 
not  tlie  man  who  set  his  boys  to  study  with  bricklayers  and  tanncni^  it 
would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  second.  Had  the  tliirteenth  Lord  Teynhan 
been  an  eaii  instead  of  a  baron,  he,  too,  might  have  been  su 
our  memory  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  for  he  was  succeeded  by  i 
wliose  conduct  was  a  deeper  disgrace  upon  the  peerage  than  if  he 
practised  in  his  robes  tlie  vilest  of  handicrafts.  In  1833,  this  aon, 
fourteenth  earl,  and  one  Donlan,  a  tailor,  were  fonnd  guilty  of  swindling 
Didymus  Longford  of  1,4001,  under  pretence  of  procuring  for  him  i 
goverament  Bituation. 

The  glory  of  the  long  line  of  Teynhams  was  deeply  tamiidied  by  thii 
catastrophe.     On  the  otiier  hand,  the  present  Lord  Bosebery  is  the  fint 
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Engliali  peer  of  bis  family  ;  but  he  dutea  back  to  a  humbk  and  honest 
printer,  one  James  Primrose,  who,  in  1C16|  was  licensed  to  print  the 
tract,  God  and  the  King^  *^  for  twenty-one  yeans,  in  English  or  Latin, 
abroad  or  at  home."  The  trade  of  the  printer  here  ennobled  the  peer, 
liappier  in  8uch  descent  than  if  he  traced  his  linexige  througli  tlie  Duke  of 
Ancaster,  wliose  little  weakness  was  shown,  according  to  Walpole,  by 
pilfering  silver  spoons* 

There  has  been  some  curious  trading  of  a  different  quiility  among 
the  peers,  as  well  as  among  some  of  the  same  persona  before  they  reached 
the  elevation  of  the  peerage.  All  the  great  barons  of  Edward  lY.  were 
in  the  pay  of  Louis  XL,  who  was  proud  to  nhow  their  receipts  in  proof  of 
the  fact.  One  of  these  peers,  Lord  Haiitings,  more  scrupulous,  was  never 
known  to  sign  a  receipt,  but  he  was  also  never  known  to  refuse  the  money* 
Perhaps,  the  most  singular  commerce  in  which  the  peers  were  ever  engaged 
had  reference  to  their  chaplaincies  I  From  one  of  Mrs.  Carter's  letters  to 
Mrs.  Montague,  we  learn  that  these  noblemen  vended  the  oflficea  in  ques- 
tion, at  prices  vai*ying  from  twelve  to  twenty  guineas.  Place  and  honour 
were  never  m\d  cheaper. 

But  peerages  themselves  have  been  sold ;  why,  therefore,  should  not 
peers  sell  their  chaplaincies  ?  Secrecy  envelops  moat  of  these  transactions, 
but  a  few  instances  may  be  enumerated.  That  turbulent  old  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Hugh  Pudsey^  thus  bought  of  Richard  L  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  for  lifcj  and,  on  paying  down  that  of  which  Richard  was 
ever  in  need,  a  good  round  sum,  he  purchased  the  right  for  himself  and 
all  future  Bishops  of  Durham  to  be  secular  Earls  of  Sadberge,- — the  latter 
name  being  that  of  a  village  in  the  diocese.  When  Richard  received  the 
money,  and  invested  the  prelatie  earl  with  a  g^old  chain,  he  Liuglied  aloud, 
and  proclaimed  as  loudly,  that  he  had  made  a  yuimg  count  out  of  an  old 
priest.  The  cc^mpact,  however^  was  honestly  kept,  and  the  forty-six 
Bishops  of  Durham,  irom  Pudsey,  Earl  of  Sadbcrge,  in  1190,  to  the  death 
of  Van  Mildert  in  1836,  were  invariably  recognized  by  this  title.  Each 
bishop,  during  the  period  named,  on  first  entering  his  diocese  at  Croft 
Bridge,  was  hailed  as  Count  Palatine  and  Earl  of  Sadberge,  and  received 
euit  and  service,  as  lord  paramount,  Irom  the  lady  of  the  manor  of 
Sockbum.  The  mayor  and  corporation  welcomed  and  congratulated  him 
at  the  town-hall  when  he  entered,  still  in  his  robes  as  a  temporal  peer, 
coronetted,  belted,  and  girt  with  a  sword.  On  other  occasions,  he  opened 
the  proceedings  of  the  assizes  as  custos  rotuloj^um  of  the  county  palatine, 
the  judges  being  seated  on  either  side  of  him.  And  all  this  honour  waa 
bought  by  the  few  thousand  pounds  paid  down  by  the  old  diocesan,  who, 
when  he  thus  made  earb  of  six-and- forty  future  bishops,  never  thought, 
of  course,  of  stipulating  that  the  wives  of  such  as  might  marr}'  should  bo 
countesses.  Each  of  these  ladies,  comprehending  well  enough  that  her 
husband  could  not  make  her  an  tpiscopa^  was  utterly  tmable  to  understand 
why,  the  naid  liusband  being  an  earl,  his  wife  should  not  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  ranking  as  a  countess.     HoweveTi  this  trifling  mutter  wa^ 
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settled  m  the  ndbmung  da^s  which  saw  the  aoceanoD  of  Doctor 
The  reforming  authorities  verj  audacioufily  suppressed  the  earlfihifiy  i 
wbatL^ver  the  biihop  thooght,  the  ladies  generally  lelt  rejoiced,  aa  wo 
ligbteoed  of  a  grievaace. 

Thia  question  of  money  has  not  always  entered  into  the  reosotis  §at 
.creating  a  peer  oat  of  a  commoDer.  Thus  Walpole^s  hiend^  Didc 
Edgcumbe,  was  made  the  first  lord  bearing  the  latter  name,  for  no  other 
r  than  to  prevent  his  being  examined  on  the  secret  commiueey  whoA& 
i  wei'e  yery  mnch  too  curious  in  their  inqmriea  respectioig  < 
Comish  boroughs  and  ministerial  influences  illegally  exereised 
These  influences  were  not  confined  to  those  boroughs.  In  174 ^^  the  J 
of  Lincoln  strongly  desired  to  reside  in  the  house  of  Long  Sir  Th 
Robinson,  who  asked  a  pretty  premium  for  it — namely,  the  ^ovemorihip 
of  BaaHsadoes.  Sir  Thomas  obtained  the  employment,  and  Lord  Lincob, 
having  th^u  paid  the  rent,  obtained  possession. 

Thus  was  an  honour  sold  for  a  house.  Greater  honours  have  been  aoZd 
for  money,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earldom  of  Sadberge,  by  the  king  lo 
the  subject,  but  by  the  subject  to  the  king.  Such  a  case  preaenta  iiaelfy  ts 
1301,  when  the  tenth  and  last  Buron  de  Pinkeney  sold  his  barony  to  King 
Edward. 

Of  otlier  baronies  the  purchase-money  has  been  paid  lo«g  belbre  the 
privilege  bought  has  been  really  acquired.  This  was,  in  some  sort,  the 
case  with  the  barony  of  Skelmersdalc.  Sir  Thomas  Booth,  Clianoelior  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  advanced  various  large  sums  to  that  gmmm 
master,  who  had  given  no  value  for  them  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
4|uetit]y,  the  niece  and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  married  young  Edi 
Wilbr^am,  and  George  IIL,  remembering  the  old  unliquidated 
promised  to  make  a  peer  of  the  bridegroom.  The  royal  promise  iraa  00 
more  acquitted  than  the  debt ;  but  both  were  ultimately  dl^toeed  of  hf 
the  act  of  George  IV.,  who  in  182$  conferred  the  barony  in  queation  cm 
the  third  son  of  the  once  young  people  married  in  the  middle  of  the 
previous  century.  * 

There  is  one  house  which,  above  all  others,  Horace  Walpole  lo 
disparage, — that  of  the  Berties,  Dukes  of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven,  ^ 
those  ikmilies  the  bead  of  which  was  never  suoceeded  by  the  eldest! 
and  heir.  The  dukes,  it  cannot  be  gainsayed^  were  mostly  as  j 
tlwy  were  good-looking.  The  last  young  duke  was  seldom  sober, 
Walpole  says  of  three  of  tlie  duchesses,  that  they  were  always  drunk. 
testimony  is  very  questionable,  for  he  speaks  of  one  of  them  as  being  the 
Jiiu^jbter  of"  Panton,  a  disreputable  horse-jockey  ; "  whereM  Mr.  PantKiO 
hiAd  the  not  menial  oihce  of  **  Master  c?f  the  King's  hounda.**  Hooifie 
would  lidn  have  made  out  that  the  line  of  Ancaster  was  more 
than  if  it  had  sprung  fi-om  behmd  the  counter.  When  he  could 
degrade  the  dukes,  he  trod  upon  the  characters  of  tlie  duchesBes.  With 
what  a  sneer  he  alludes  to  the  second  wife  of  the  fifth  and  l^iat  dukel 
This  pcmou,  he  says,  with  malicious  circumstantiality,  **  Mas  bomc  lad/* 
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woman  or  youDg  lady*s  goremesa."  The  duchess  was  neither*  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  gallant  Major  Layard,  and  of  better  blood  than  either 
Horace's  mother  or  stepmother — for  the  property  of  the  first,  Catherine 
Shorter,  was  acquired  by  London  trading,  and  the  family  of  the  second, 
Maria  Skerret,  was  of  lower  origin  stilL 

In  old,  and  not  well-regulated  times,  when  kings  raised  ladies  to  the 
rank  of  mexmam,  the  peerage  suffered  by  the  indignity,  from  w]uch  con- 
dition, however,  it  recoyexed,  in  the  persons  of  those  ladies^  descendants. 
In  these  kter  days,  the  Crown  sometimes  acknowledges  the  services  ren- 
dered by  men  who  have  perished  in  the  rendering,  by  making  peeresses  of 
their  widows.  There  is  only  one  modern  instance  of  a  sovereign  raising 
an  unmarried  lady  to  a  place  in  the  peerage  out  of  pure  gaOantry,  and 
with  attendant  increase  of  respect  and  honour  both  to  the  accorder  and 
the  recipient.  It  is  now  many  years  since  the  bachelor  Duke  of  Clarence 
wooed  Miss  Wykeham  of  Swalcliffe,  aad  made  oCer  of  his  princely  hand 
to  that  fair  and  richly  ^dowered  heiress.  The  lady  declined  the  peculiar 
greatness  tJjus  proffered  to  her,  but  the  duke  never  ceased  to  pay  her  the 
homage  of  his  respect,  nor  his  duchess  subsequently  that  of  her  esteem. 
When  the  former  ascended  the  throne  he  did  not  forget  tlie  lady  to  whom 
he  had  paid  suit  in  years  gone  by.  That  old  suit  had  been  refused,  but 
William  IV,  came  now  "with  a  coronet  in  his  hand,  and  entreated  accept- 
ance only  of  tKe  first — all  he  had  to  offer — in  testimony  of  the  regard  which 
her  conduct  had  inspired  ia  him.  To  thia  request,  go  graciously  enforced, 
the  lady  could  not  graciously  say  "  Nay**'  Since  1834  the  name  and  title 
of  Baroness  Wenman  have  honoured  the  rich  and  varied  renter  of  the 
Hcuae  of  Lords,  and  have  served  to  prove  that  the  age  of  chivalric  deling 
has  not  expired  with  the  formalities  of  chivalry. 
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I  A3I  suflTering  from  SenjionB.  This  is  my  grierance.  It  ib  alao  youra 
if  jou  woiUd  on] J  confess  it,  my  patient  and  mncli -injured  reader. 
Perhaps  you  don't  quite  like  to  he  reminded  of  it.  You  think  it  past  hop^, 
and  past  aire,  and  that  therefore  it  is  worse  tlian  useless  to  talk  about 
it  Still  it  must  be  some  relief  to  know  you  hare  companions  in 
affliction,  who  can  at  least  offer  sympathy  ;  beaadea,  you  are  not  quite 
unprepared  for  the  subject.  We  have  all  been  reading  about  it  lately 
a  little  more  than  usual.  ^*Low  mmiuuring  sounds,"  like  the  first 
rifdng  of  a  storm^  might  have  been  heard  a  month  or  two  ago  in  aH 
dh*ections:  newspapers  had  little  paragraphs  about  it  wedged  into  their 
ppare  comers,  and  popular  novels  made  short  excursions  into  it  from  a 
philofiophic  point  of  view.  The  writers  seemed  to  think  that  seTtnons 
Lad  grown  heavier  thim  ever  they  were  before,  and  that  the  thing  had 
now  nearly  reached  the  hmits  of  hitman  patience ;  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  what  was  the  remedy,  or  who  wiis  in  fault 

And  who  is  in  fault — ^the  preachers  or  the  people?  I  am  about  to 
demonstrate  that  the  preachers  and  the  people  are  both  in  fiiult,  and  to 
weigh  cut  to  each  their  due  proportion  of  censure,  as  impartially  m  if 
Themis  held  the  scales  herself 

In  themselves  sermons  are  no  worse  than  they  were  before,  and  no 
better.  But  the  peciple  are  better ;  that  is  to  say,  they  expect  somethinu 
better  than  their  grandfathers  expected.  The  constant  reading  of  leading 
articles  in  newspapers  and  *' crack  ^  articles  in  magazines  has  created  an 
appetite  for  luxury  in  composition.  Even  the  unwashed  know  something 
of  the  diflbrence  between  good  writing  and  mere  declamation ;  the  school- 
master has  been  abroad  long  enough  to  make  them  at  home  at  least  in 
the  English  language. 

A  modem  congregation  is  probably  not  more  anxious  for  improTemenl 
than  a  congregation  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  :  but  it  is  certainly  mor^ 
attentive ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  preacher,  it  is  certainly  more  critical 
It  has  no  idea  of  taking  him,  personally,  at  his  own  valuation.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  prepared  even  to  take  his  assertions,  indiscriminately ,  for 
*»  gospel." 

All  this  time  the  clergy  have  been  atationxiry.     In  Greek  and  Latin, 
no  doubt^  they  have  advanced  as  fast  as  their  age,  or  fuster.     University 
men  now  write  Greek  lauibics,  as  every  one  knows,  rather  better  than 
Sophocles,  and  would  no  more   think  of  violating  the  Pause    than 
violating  an  oath.     A  good  proportion  of  them  aLso  are  pe^'fectly  at  ho 
in  the  calculation  of  perihelions,  nodes,  mean  motions,  and  other  int~ 
resting  things  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specif)^  mor« 
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pwticttlarly.  So  far  the  clergy  arc  at  least  on  a  level  with  their  age. 
But  this  is  all  that  can  be  said.  When  we  come  to  their  mother  tongric 
a  different  story  is  to  be  told.  Their  Engliah — the  Englis^h  of  their 
sermons — is  nearly  where  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  author  of 
Twentff  Years  in  ih^  Church  makes  the  driver  of  a  coach  remark  to  his 
hero  tliat  young  gentlemen  from  college  preparing  to  take  orders  appear 
to  have  learned  everything  except  their  own  language.  And  so  they 
have.  Exceptions^  of  course,  there  ai-e^  many  and  bright ;  but  in  the 
main  the  charge  is  true.  The  things  in  which,  compared  with  former 
ngfts^  ihey  excel  so  conapicuomly,  are  the  very  thiuga  which  liave  least 
concern  with  their  special  calHug.  The  course  of  their  progress  kaji 
reversed  the  course  of  charity ; — it  began  abroad,  and  has  never  yet 
reached  home. 

Tlie  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  y^ry  difficult  to  find.  The  truth 
is,  the  clergy  are  not  free  agents.  Although  professing  the  Gospel,  they  are 
Rlill  under  tlie  Law.  As  Prince  Henry  was  **  haunted  by  a  devil  in  the 
likeness  of  a  fat  old  man,"  they  are  haunted  by  a  demon  in  the  form  of 
pulpit  tradition.  This  unwritten  law  rules  them  as  sternly  as  it  ruled 
the  Pharisees,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  making  void  so  often  the 
laws  of  good  taste  and  common  sense.  As  soon  as  the  preacher  ascends 
the  pulpit  steps  he  secais  to  ascend  into  a  new  social  almosjihere.  From 
being  natural  and  spontaneous,  he  becomes  **  ceremonious  and  tradi- 
tional." He  goc3  on  without  remorse  serving  up  for  the  hun die dth  time 
the  same  stereotyped  phrases,  the  same  conventional  idioms  which,  by 
right  of  immemorial  ]x»sses.«ion,  have  souiehow  come  to  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  the  very  existence  of  a  sciinon.  Nothing  can  be  more  smooth 
and  rounded  and  convenient  than  these  goodly  old  phrases.  They  fit 
into  sentences  wherever  they  are  wanted,  and  "square'*  tliem  wherever 
they  need  squaring.  Besides  they  give  a  sermon  such  an  air  of  sound 
doctrine.  As  the  time-honoured  phrases  fall  on  yorn:  ear  you  fuel  quite 
al  eaae  on  that  point.  From  irdancy  you  have  been  hcarijig  them,  tilj  they 
Lave  become  as  faniliar  as  your  own  name.  They  have  about  them 
guch  a  home  feeling,  such  a  feeling  of  safety  and  old  cxpeiience  and 
tried  friendship.  The  ncDsation  is  like  meeting  familiar  faces  at  a  far  o^ 
dinner-pai-ty,  or  seeing  names  long  known  on  Thange  among  the  diiectora 
of  a  new  railway  in  which  you  arc  thinking  of  taking  shares.  The  same 
thing  of  course  puts  the  preacher  at  his  ease*  lie  thinks  his  ground  safe 
because  it  is  old  ground  and  tried  ground.  Jloreovcr^  it  gives  his  sermon 
such  a  flavour  of  a  genuine  sermon.  Let  it  be  heavy,  trite,  pointless,  or 
anything  else  you  choose,  still  It  is  a  great  thing  to  feel  that  it  is  a  Ht'mon^ 

^'      and  cannot  possibly  be  taken  for  anything  else. 

B  Justice  Shallow  has  given  it  aa  his  opinion,  that  *'good  phraaes  arc 
surely,  and  ever  were^  very  commendable.*'  But  it  Is  proverbial  that  there 
ore  good  things  of  which  there  may  be  too  nnichj  and  with  aU  deference  to 
Mr.  S.  I  think  good  phrases  may  be  counted  among  Uic  number.     What- 

kever  they  may  have  been  once,  they  are  not  commendable  now. 
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use  has  worn  them  so  smooth  nnd  round  that  you  cannot  catch  them  or 
hold  them.  For  so  many  years  they  have  made  their  entrance  into  the 
ear  without  any  quest lonE  asked,  that  now  they  have  loist  all  power  of 
awakening  thought.  They  affect  us  Eke  the  Amms  and  Ghrias^  produeing 
no  ideas  on  the  iniDd  cither  for  good  or  evil. 

Still  the  effect  is  not  entirely  negative.     In  one  way  their  inflmm< 
very  visible  and  positive.      Though  they  cannot  affect  tha  li^axt 
affect  the  cyea^  and  i^use  them  to  close.    Their  easy  monotonotm  dr< 
reminds  one  of  the  niatling  leaves  in  LongMlow'B  Patnarchai  Tree :— ^ 

"  A  slnmb'rmis  sound — fl  sonnd  that  brings 
Tto  feelings  of  a  dream." 

This  ifl  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  traditional  whistle,  and  it" 
rather  too  heavy.  Can  a  sermon  be  a  good  sermon  if  it  teachea  nothing  f 
Sound  words  are  very  good  things  in  their  place,  but  we  must  take 
large  discount  from  tlieir  value  if  it  turns  out  that  they  do  not  impart 
sound  tliooghta.  A  great  philosopher  has  recorded  his  conviction  that  a 
waking  error  is  better  than  a  sleeping  truth.  Fortunately  we  are  nol 
reduced  to  choose  between  the  horns  of  so  woful  a  dilemma ;  for  truth 
may  be  made  waking  as  weU  as  error.  To  transform  sleeping  truths 
into  waking  truths  we  have  only  to  recast  them,  without  changing  the 
substance.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  I  thall 
quote  his  -words  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  authority  of  Air,  Shallow  :— 
'*  Wliile  all  language  must  he  figurative,  yet  long  familiar  use  is  conti' 
nually  wearing  out  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  stamp :  so  thai  t© 
create  a  powerfol  impression,  language  must  be  recced,  minted  and 
issued  anew,  and  cast  into  novel  forms.  This  is  the  secret  of  all  effectual 
teaching — of  all  speaking  which  shall  leave,  as  was  said  of  the  eloquence 
of  Pencles,  stings  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  hearers,"  ♦ 

Let  a  sermon  be  as  soporific  as  you  choose,  there  is  always  a  partjf  to 
applaud  if  it  is  only  well  stuffed  with  these  relics  of  antiquity.  Ih^ 
pronounce  it  so  "  sound/'  and  so  evea-y thing  else  that  a  aermon  ought 
to  be.  If  it  is  not  so  furnished,  of  course  we  Iicar  corresponding  obser- 
vations on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  This  is  the  class  whoae 
criticism  preachers  Hve  in  fear  of.  They  reign  over  them  with  an  eternal 
Reign  of  Terror,  There  is  no  protection  from  their  power  and  no  appeii 
lirom  their  sentence.  They  may  be  in  a  minority,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence ;  they  constitute  themselves  the  standard  aU  the  same.  They 
talk  more  than  all  the  rest,  and  talk  with  more  assurance.  Oh,  it  is 
wonderful  what  assurance  can  do  1  What  can  it  not  do  ?  Only  k«^ 
asserting  your  principles  as  if  they  could  not  be  wrong,  and  you  are 
safe  to  make  converts.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  be  saved  the  tarouble  of 
thinking,  that  your  modest  neighbours  wLQ  be  content  to  have  theirs  dooi 
outj  and  you  can  have  the  job.  Before  long  they  are  sure  to  take  yon 
at  your  own  estimate.     And  if  your  special  vocation  lies  in  criticizing  t 

*  latroductioa  to  NoU*  on  the  PmableSf  7th  cJ.  p.  23, 
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*,  jou  can  soon  convince  him  that  he  also  will  be  taken  at  your 
estimate. 

It  is  this  class  which  fonns  the  depository  of  aermon  tradition-  They 
are  Medes  and  Persiana  of  sermon  law.  Their  creed  is  simply  nolumua 
leges  pvlpiti  mutan\ 

Many  of  the  clei^  would  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
despotism.  Some  of  them  have  been  broken  to  it  by  long  habit  till 
they  have  grown  to  think  it  must  be  right  in  some  inscrutable  way. 
It  has  by  degrees  acqmred  in  their  eyes  the  aspect  of  an  institution  of 
Britain,  if  not  of  the  world ;  and  to  think  of  subverting  it  would  seem 
to  them  almost  as  presumptuous  as  to  think  of  subverting  one  of  the 
laws  of  oature.  Others,  however,  admire  the  Med e- and- Persian  insti- 
tutes for  their  own  sake,  Tliey  are  among  the  tyrants  themselves,  and 
then  they  are  tlie  worst  of  tyrants.  It  is  always  the  way.  If  you  want 
to  see  a  tyrant  in  his  glory,  take  a  man  from  the  clafis  that  must  suffer 
the  tyranny.  No  one  applies  the  cowhide  to  a  negro  slave  with  such 
remorseless  energy  as  a  negro  overseer.  No  one  excludes  a  snob  from 
his  social  circle  with  such  inflexible  rigour  as  a  lord  %vho  has  lately  been 
a  snob  himself. 

But  the  greater  number  chafe  and  writhe  secretly  under  their  chains. 
They  would  revolt  if  they  only  had  the  courage.  Well,  they  must  take 
courage.  Courage  ia  sometimes  pi-udence,  and  it  is  prudence  here.  The 
age  is  going  on  too  fesfc  for  them  to  remain  safely  where  they  are.  If 
they  are  resolved  to  take  their  ease  for  the  present  they  must  pay  for 
it  by  and  by.  One  cannot  eat  a  theological  cake  and  have  it  any  more 
than  another  cake.  The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  them  is  to  "  cut 
and  run  for  it,"  if  they  will  excuse  the  boldness  of  the  metaphor,  in 
consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the  counsel.  It  has  succeeded  often 
with  black  alaves,  and  why  may  it  not  with  white  ones?  It  is  not  safe 
to  be  the  last  to  leave  a  falling  house,  as  the  rate  know ;  and  it  needs 
no  profound  discerning  of  the  signs  of  the  times  to  see  that  the  tough 
old  &bric,  which  haa  stood  so  long  against  wind  and  weather,  will  some  of 
these  days  come  down  tmpleiwantly  about  their  ears. 

One  law  in  the  Med  e- and -Persian  code  deserves  special  notice ;  it 
as  the  worst  of  the  set^  and  ought  to  be  the  first  taken  down  from  its  bad 
pre-eminence*  Every  sermon,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  divided  into  ^*  heads" — 
three  heads,  I  say  **  three,**  for  although  one  more  or  less  may  be  allowed 
on  occasion ,  still  three  is  the  model  number — the  symbol  of  perfect  ex- 
ccllence.  When  you  have  got  through  the  heads,  well-known  as  *'  firstly," 
**  secondly/'  and  "  thirdly,"  you  then  come  to  the  "  Impovement,"  which 
it  ajypeara  ia  something  different  from  the  rest  of  the  sermon ;  and  when 
the  improvement  is  over  you  come  to  **  In  conclusion," 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  conventional  barbarism  ?  Can  any 
Mede-and -Persian  legislator  show  cause  why  it  should  not  receive  sentence 
of  death  1  Why  is  it  to  b€  taken  for  granted  that  every  subject  of  a 
ieimon  must  resolve  itaelf  into  just  three  component   porta  of  equal 
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importance  ?  A  newspaper  writer  never  fancies  that  liis  articles  mi 
tlireefold ;  do  more  does  a  reviewer ;  no  more  does  a  ^rriter  of  octayoa, 
quartos,  or  folios.  In  no  human  composition  except  sermons  is  it  taken 
for  granted  that  the  subjects  must  run  all  in  the  same  invuriable  channels. 
Imagine  an  orator  in  Parliament  standing  up  to  iaform  Honoiumble  mem* 
bers  that  he  should  ask  their  attention  while  he  considered  firstly  scnand* 
so,  atid  secondly  so-and-so,  and  Uiirdly  so-and-so;  and  then  he  should 
**  improve**  his  observations  in  such-and-such  a  way  !  Honourable  mem- 
bers would  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses.  Unfortunately  their  privi- 
le^es  are  such  as  a  preacher's  andience  cannot  have.  They  are  free,  a» 
Lord  Macaulny  saya,  to  *^  cough  down  an  orator,  or  walk  off  to  dinner.** 
This  is  the  kind  of  criticism  that  effectually  sharpens  an  orator*8  wits. 
He  knows  that  if  he  commences  his  speech  in  the  approved  Bermon  ^ino, 
by  the  time  he  reaches  "thirdly "  his  audience  will  consist  of  himsetf 
uad  the  Speaker.  If  preachers  could  be  brought  under  a  criticism  ai 
practical  as  this,  preaching  by  heads  would  soon  be  as  much  out  of  fashion 
as  preaching  in  Latin. 

I  have  seen  a  paper  which  is  widely  circidated  among  the  cletgj,  com- 
posed by  an  author  who  modettlly  conceals  Lis  name,  and  coiitaining  in- 
Htructiona  "  how  to  make  sermons."  Some  of  the  advice  he  gives  may  be 
good  enough,  possibly ;  but  all  through  he  natvelf/  takes  for  granted  that 
a  sermon  vmst  be  in  heads.  He  never  asserts  it,  thinking  evidently  that  it 
is  too  plain  to  need  assertion  ;  he  assumes  it  as  a  thing  of  course,  just  u 
he  assumes  that  there  must  he  a  church  and  a  pulpit,  and  a  congregatioo. 
Do  yon  always  do  so-and-so^  he  asks,  with  the  most  piquant  innocenoe, 
*'when  you  begin  to  divide  your  sermon  into  heads?"  Then  do  yon  do 
so-and-so  *^  when  yon  come  to  work  the  first  head  ?  "  Oh  I  for  fiome  powtf 
inquiiiitorial  to  put  the  author  of  these  questions  himself  to  the  ''question,'* 
and  force  him  to  give  a  reason  why  a  sermon  canncit  be  a  sermon  withoQt 
heads  !  As  the  gentleman  unfortunately  is  unknown,  we  cannot  h»ve  hit 
reason  on  compiUeiion  {nor  without  it);  but  tJiis  is  of  little  consequence,  «* 
every  traditional  preacher  is  ready  to  give  it  for  the  asking : — 
*'  It  is  so  orderly  a  plan,  and  makes  the  people  remember/' 
No,  my  friend,  it  is  not  orderly,  and  it  does  not  make  the  peopit 
remember.  It  is  disorderly,  and  makes  the  people  foi^et;  it  is  mono- 
tonoua  and  puts  the  people  asleep.  It  foices  your  subjects  into  an  unns* 
tural  shape,  and  crushes  them  up  in  an  iron  strait- waistcoat,  Wii 
Procrustes  "orderly"  when  he  made  all  his  subjects  fit  into  the  samit 
bed  7  And  why  shonld  your  subjects  be  all  of  a  pattern  more  than  hi«! 
Yet  yon  go  on  year  after  year  serving  up  the  same  meat  in  the  eame  dish, 
and  with  the  same  unchangeable  sauce.  How  would  the  author  of  ibe 
Instructions  Hke  to  be  fed  in  this  way  himself?  We  have  all  heard  c£ 
the  Roman  emperor  who  was  so  particular  about  the  getting  up  of  Km 
muxce-pies.  The  cook,  a  new  cook,  sent  up  an  unsatiafiictory  article  one 
day,  and  was  condemned  in  consequence  to  cat  of  the  same  diah  himsdf 
evermore,  and  of  nothing  else  whatever*     I  happen  just  at  the  mcmicoi 
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to  have  forgottew  How  the  story  ends;  but  we  may  safely  conclucle  tliat 
the  unhappy  chef  expired  in  agonies  within  a  month, 

A  traditional  gentleman  here  interrupts  me  to  say  that  it  is  verj  easy 
to  criticize,  and  very  much  easier  to  pull  down  tlian  to  set  up*  What 
kind  of  di\*ision,  he  asks,  would  you  propose  yourself?  This  is  precisely 
the  point  to  which  I  was  proceeding.  The  orthodox  school  will  therefore 
Lave  their  turn,  and  may  pull  my  structure  in  pieces — if  they  can. 

A  sermon  nhould  consist  of  one  head  only.  In  other  worda,  the 
subject  ought  to  be  onefold  instead  of  threefold.  There  should  be  one, 
and  only  one,  leading  thought; — ^onc  central  idea  round  which  all  the 
Olivers  gather^  and  to  which  they  convergi'.  The  other  idtas  are  brought 
in  for  sake  of  it,  and  not  for  themselves.  They  are  only  trihutary  streams, 
intended  to  flow  into  the  main  channel  and  swell  its  tide.  I  have  read 
of  a  certain  lover  who  divided  the  world  into  one  division,  namely  the 
place  where  she  (PhylUs)  was.  It  is  on  this  principle  a  sermon  should 
be  divided,  It  should  consist  of  one  division,  namely,  tliat  in  which  the 
subject  is  containeth 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  a  practicable  plan  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  plan  prac- 
ticed by  some  of  the  very  best  preachers  of  the  day.  It  is  plainly  feasible, 
also,  from  considering  that  it  only  supposes  a  single  head  in  an  ordinary 
flenuon  worked  out  a  little  more  at  length.  Now  look  at  ihe  advantages 
of  it.  The  assistance  given  to  the  memory  by  ita  unity  and  concentra- 
tion is  simply  past  counting.  The  attention  all  gathers  itself  round  one 
idea,  and  everything  else  is  subsidiary  to  this.  In  the  threefold  system  the 
ideas  are  co-ordinate  and  of  equal  importance ;  the  attention  is  therefore 
distracted,  for  it  is  trisected.  The  effect  is  like  hearing  three  sermons  at 
a  sittings  where  each  must  weaken  the  effect  of  tlie  others.  In  the  one- 
fold method  the  ideas  are  not  co-ordinate  but  subordinate.  Instead  of 
weakening  they  strengthen  one  another,  that  is,  all  the  rest  strengthen 
one  other.  They  turn  the  attention  continually  to  it,  and  not  from  it.  As 
the  preacher  goes  on  he  throws  upon  it  a  light  more  and  more  intense, 
and  brings  it  to  a  fiercer  and  a  tierccr  heat.  The  iiudience,  if  they  have 
ears  at  all,  must  carry  away  that  one  thought  at  least.  Much  may  bo 
forgotten,  or  rather  must  be  forgotten.  Illustrations,  examples,  and  other 
parts  of  the  scaffolding  will  slip  out  of  the  memory ;  but  the  one  central 
id^  can  scarcely  be  displaced.  It  remains  woven  into  the  texture  of 
the  mind,  and  becomes  inalienably  entailed  as  part  of  our  inteUectual 
wealth. 

It  follows  that  the  thing  which  forms  the  lowest  of  characters  in  a 
man  is  the  highest  of  merits  in  a  sermon — that  it  has  not  two  ideajs  in  ita 
head« 

A  second  lover  of  antiquity  comes  to  remark  tliat  there  is  something 

rather  contemptible  about  this.      Wliat  I  only  get  one  idea  from  your 

whole  sermon  ?     Surely  an  hour  or  half  an  hoiu*  of  patient  listening  might 

endow  us  with  more  than  that  7     And  so  it  might,  arithmetically  ;  at 

B  Jeaat  it  migbt  give  you  a  look  at  more.     But  what  are  you  the  better  of 
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tLat  if  it  does  not  put  you  in  possesaiou  of  them  ?  Whether  would  jan 
prefer  to  have  a  ftlngle  acre  of  ground  in  perpetuity,  or  to  have  a  pleasaat 
walk  over  three  or  four  acres  that  must  pasa  out  of  your  possefisioQ  when 
the  walk  is  ovei'  ? 

And  let  no  one  denpiae  the  wealth  that  Qomes  Irom  a  single  ideft.  If 
it  is  a  good  idea^  and  if  you  have  it  iiuat  in  your  grasp,  it  beoomea  a 
nucleus  round  which  other  though ta  collect  and  form  themselTes.  But 
take  it  even  on  the  lowest  ground  and  count  it  by  simple  arithoietic^ 
There  are  fifly-two  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  1  make  the  enemy  a  prea^il 
of  the  holidays;  there  are  therefore  one  hundred  and  four  sermona  in  the 
year.  Has  any  antiquarian  carried  off  from  his  year  of  churcb-goitiig 
one  hundred  and  four  diatioct  and  definite  ideas?  It  is  plain  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  a  hearing  who  has  not  accomplished  the  feat.  If  any  one 
haSf  let  him  leave  his  iiame  and  address  at  the  publLsher*a  office^  with  a 
list  of  his  himdred  and  four  ideas  for  the  year  1860.  If  the  list  is  found 
correct,  his  case  shall  be  specially  considered  in  our  next  number. 

Nothing  can  make  a  permanent  impression  if  it  is  not  natural.  The 
threefold  system  is  purely  artificial,  Nature  never  works  in  Buch  regular 
and  uniform  style  as  that.  It  has  ail  the  signs  of  man's  workmauahip  abotlt 
it.  Originally  it  was  invented  to  facilitate  the  manufacture  of  se 
when  the  preacher  had  nothing  particular  to  say.  It  reduces  the  work] 
a  kind  of  manual  art,  a  thing  to  be  worked  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic  b)r 
rule, — the  rule  of  three.  A  thing  so  artificial  escapes  at  once  from  the 
memory.  It  is  all  words,^ — ^worda  that  fly  in  at  one  ear,  and  fly  out  at  iha 
other.  Homer  was  probably  hinting  darkly  at  this  when  he  talke 
often  about  winged  words.  Most  probably  the  tradition  party  waa 
powerful  then  to  allow  him  to  speak  plainer.  But  without  inaLsting  oa 
this,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Bacon  had  them  in  his  eye  in  the  fvnoui 
passBge  of  tbe  Nomtrn  Organon  where  he  so  fiercely  tackles  the  philosopher 
in  Cicero.  A  gentleman  there  who  wishes  to  pajss  for  a  philosopher  looks 
up  and  wonders  w^hy  the  sky  was  ornamented  with  stara,  as  if  an  i^dile 
had  been  at  it.  '*  Sir/'  says  Bacon  (I  translate  him  rather  freely  from  the 
Latin),  **  you  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about ;  you  only  expose  yonr 
ignorance.  If*  an  sedile  had  done  the  ornamenting,  he  would  have  ail 
the  stars  in  regular  and  tastefol  patterns  like  a  lace  collar  or  a  Bcuasels 
carpet.  But  nature  has  a  different  style ;  she  has  the  greateat  aTersion 
for  *  the  regixlar  thing/  Accordingly  she  sowed  the  stars  carelaaaly  like 
diamond  dust  ever  the  sky." 

The  iminitiated  have  no  suspicion  that  there  is  a  patent  prooeas  by 
which  divisions  and  heads  can  be  made  to  order,  and  in  any  numbe-r  that 
may  be  required.  All  the  secrets  of  the  art  may  be  found  in  Sitmoni 
Skdetons.  What  Pope  did  for  the  decasyllabic  verse  Simeon  did  for  the 
manufacture  of  sermona  His  machine  turns  out  *' skeletons*'  of  the  trud 
orthodox  cast  as  smoothly  and  as  fast  as  M,  de  la  Rue's  machine  turns  out 
envelopes.  In  his  twenty  volumes  he  has  supplied  enough  of  these 
anatomical  prepamtionB    to    last    to    the  end   of   the   world,   and  ha& 
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bequeathed  them  to  tlie  orthodox,  as  Thncjdidea  bequeathed  his  history 
to  future  ages,  "for  an  everkatlng  possession."  A  clergyman  of  this 
Bchool  considera  his  Simeon  almost  as  essential  to  his  functions  as  his 
ordination  or  his  Bible.  It  is  part  of  his  abstract  idea  of  the  office. 
He  can  no  more  conceive  a  clergyman  without  it  than  he  can  conceive 
a  sweep  without  a  brush  or  a  shoemaker  without  a  last. 

This  is  bad  enough,  yet  there  is  worse  behind*  Some  clergymen  do 
not  even  fill  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood  to  the  ready-made  skeletons. 
Their  puraea  do  duty  for  their  brains  and  save  them  all  trouble  except 
that  of  reading  aloud.  Any  one  who  consults  the  advertismg  columua  of 
newspapers  must  have  remarked  suspicious  notices  addressed  *'  To  Clergy- 
men," inibrming  them  that  at  such  and  auch  a  place  there  is  a  number  of 
manuscript  sermona  to  be  disposed  of  on  the  most  reasonable  t-erma,  and 
iJiat  "the  strictest  secresy  may  be  relied  on."  Sometimes  clergymen 
receive  circulars  stating  that  Mr.  A,  has  lithographed  ooe  hundred 
sermons  of  his  own  composition ;  that  as  the  number  of  copies  is  very 
Umited  they  may  be  used  with  perfect  safety;  and,  as  before,  that  the 
■trietest,  i&^c.  &c.  The  demand  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  rather  flourish- 
ing trade  in  these  precious  productions,  which  are  written  generally  not 
by  clergymen  but  by  schoolmasters  out  of  employment,  aud  literary 
gentlemen  who  have  failed  in  everything  else. 

In  things  like  this,  mistakes  will  sometimes  happen  even  with  the 
best  management.  A  clergyman  who  fondly  believed  bis  manuscripts 
peculiar  to  himself  was  invited  to  preach  in  a  church  at  some  distance. 
Imagining  that  his  sermon  had  created  a  sensation,  he  asked  the  sexton, 
B^ier  service,  how  it  was  liked,  **0h,  very  much  indeed,  air/'  amd  the 
sexton, — "  we  always  liked  that  sermon." 

Eloquence  is  another  Btumhling-stone  with  preachers.  Men  to  whom 
nature  has  not  been  so  liberal  in  this  respect  as  she  might  have  been 
imagine  that  eloquence  is  a  duty,  a  thing  to  be  tried  at  all  hazards. 
They  think,  as  Pompey  thought  when  he  faced  the  storm  at  sea,  that  a 
brave  man  ought  always  to  look  to  what  is  right  and  take  no  account 
of  consequences.  This  is  an  unfortunate  doctrine  for  the  Ustcners,  It  is 
tliis  that  gives  birth  to  all  those  varied  phases  of  eloquence  that  may 
be  met  with,  from  the  fine- frenzy  man  to  the  man  who  tears  his  passion 
to  very  rags  and  tatters.  It  is  an  unfortunate  doctrine,  for  it  is  not 
given  to  all  men  to  be  eloquent,  aud  bad  eloquence  is  worse  than  none 
at  all.  If  nature  has  not  bentowed  it  the  best  thing  is  to  let  it  alone. 
Horace  said  a  poet  was  nature's  workmanship,  because  he  happened  to 
be  writing  on  the  art  of  poetry.  If  he  had  been  engaged  on  an  art  of 
prose  he  would  have  said  the  same  about  the  orator.  The  world  knows 
this  very  well  and  makes  allowances  accordingly.  Like  wit  or  any  other 
special  gift  it  tliinks  it  an  excellent  thing  where  it  can  be  found,  but  still 
not  a  necessary  of  life.  Coleridge  and  Sidney  Smith  were  specially  giiled 
with  conversational  powers.  Every  one  was  fascinated,  and  every  one  was 
delighted  to  let  them  lead  and  to  let  them  shine.     When  Mr,  Jones, 
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however  (a  most  r^pectablc  man,  but  not  gifted  in  the  Kime  wmy  pre* 
cisely)*  tries  to  foUow  their  example^  he  finds  the  effect  entirely  difi*erent. 
Invitations  become  fewer  and  iewer^  till  he  awakes  to  the  dread  con- 
sciousness  that  his  friends  think  him  a  bore.  Yes,  Mr.  Jones  and  jurenile 
orators  of  the  pulpit,  we  do  like  wit  and  eloquence,  and  champagne  also 
— ^when  they  aie  good  ;  but  we  can  do  without  them.  If  you  have  only 
imitation  to  offer  us,  we  shall  like  your  eDtertainment  much  better  for 
leaving  them  out. 

There  is  one  fomi  of  eJoquence  open  to  all,  and  only  one — the 
eloquence  of  eamestneps.  But  this  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
comes  spontaneous  and  unsought,  the  natural  offspring  of  sincerity  and 
tiHxth.     It  presupposes  only  that  the  teacher  is  himaelf  convinced  ;  ior  as 

Milton  t^]h  us — 

•« None 

But  sach  OS  arc  good  men  can  give  goocl  thingB," 

This  is  the  form  of  eloquence  which  best  beoomes  the  pulpit,  and  best 
agrees  with  onr  national  tagte.  It  ia  grave  and  solemn,  as  becomes  a 
theme  so  sacred.  It  is  impressive  and  effective,  because  the  language  iii 
felt  to  be  from  the  speaker's  heart, — the  utterance  not  of  what  he  thinks 
to  be  brilliant,  but  of  what  he  knows  to  be  true.  This  ia  a  gem  without 
price,  and  a  gem  that  none  can  counteTfeit.  The  world — even  the  worldly 
— can  tell  the  difference.  The  imitation  may  be  good,  but  an  unerring 
inalinct  tells  them  it  is  imitation. 

Our  venerated  teachers  must  not  take  it  as  an  insult,  that  we  ehould 
preaimie  to  offer  tliem  some  hints  how  they  ought  to  teach  us*  Perhaps 
it  ia  not  wholesome  to  be  always  teaching  others.  And  is  it  not  possible 
that  in  this  way  they  may  hear  of  something  to  their  advantage  ?  When 
Benedick  overheard  his  friends  t^ko  him  down  as  he  lay  in  ih©  bushes, 
instead  of  making  it  an  insult  he  wisely  reflected  on  the  hajjpiness  of 
those  that  can  **  hear  their  detractions,  and  put  them  to  mending/* 
Besides,  it  is  asking  no  more  tban  simple  justice,  nor  as  much.  All  the 
year  round  they  have  the  parole,  and  we  must  listen  in  silence.  What- 
ever we  may  think  in  church,  we  cannot  speak.  The  heaviest  Mede-and- 
Persian  in  the  kingdom  is  lord  of  his  own  pulpit.  It  is  his  castle,  and  we 
cannot  eject  him  to  put  him  in  a  pew  and  have  our  tura  at  lecturing  him. 
We  must  either  take  it  out  in  print  or  let  it  alone.  It  is  not  much  to 
ask  them  for  once  to  change  places  with  us.  Even  the  slaves  at  Home 
were  allowed  as  much.  Once  in  t!ie  year  they  might  tell  their  mastera 
exactly  what  they  thought  of  them.  It  ia  a  hard  cam  if  in  this  land  of 
freedom  we  cannot  claim  a  privilege  which  those  heathen  tyrants  granted 
without  asking. 
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CosrE  ont  with  me  loto  llic  moonlight  r  I  know  'twns  the  mucMcst  of  folly, 
But  I  could  not  without  having  eeen  her  go  away  to  that  far  oflT  land; 

And  look,  I  have  got  some  last  tokens,  those  few  httle  leaves  of  holly ,^ — 
I  needed  not  them  to  remember  /ter,  but  theyVe  thiilled  to  the  touch  of 
her  hand. 


II. 


I 


She  was  talking  just  now  with  Barbara,  and  Bngering  them  on  the  wall, 
While  I  from  the  doorway  envied  each  poor  little  iimocent  leaf, 

And  no,  when  that  waltz  was  over,  I  quietly  crossed  the  hall, 
And  slipping  them  into  my  bosom  dunk  off  like  a  guilty  thief. 


m. 


How  calmly  the  full  moon  h  shining, — let  us  take  a  laat  stroll  to  the  river; 

No,  not  on  thii*,  the  other,  the  ahady  side  of  the  street. 
She  looks  all  too  tranquil  for  me, — she  ia  patient  and  true  as  ever : 

'Twas  just  such  a  night  when  we  parted — ah  !  I  dreamt  not  that  thui 
we*d  meet. 

IV, 

But  one  year,  one  short  year  ago,  I  was  ordered  to  join  my  ship; 

Her  relations  had  managed  it  ho  that  I  might  be  kept  out  of  the  way; 
That  night  for  the  first  time  and  only  I  tasted  the  dew  of  her  lip, 

When  she  swore  before  God  to  he  mine,  and  was  his  in  nine  weeks  from 
that  day. 

V. 

Poor  fool  I  I  !iad  dreamt  of  that  parting  when  far  away  out  on  the  ocean ; 

That  touch  of  her  soft  lipa  had  cheered  me  when  my  heart  waa  inclinM 
to  fall. 
And  had  roused  me  to  greater  exertion  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  promotion, 

That  I  might  be  more  worthy  of  her — and  this  is  the  end  of  all. 

She  feigned  not  to  know  me  to-night;  wo  met,  but  her  eyes  never  faltered. 
She  moved  along  proudly  as  ever ;  but  how  changM  she  looks,  and 
how  ill, 
^  Twelve  months  since  so  girlishly  beautiful !     My  God,  she  is  diead^f^ 
I  altered ! 

I      And  yet  *twa«  the  well-known  face,  George, — tho  same  f 
H  lace  Btilh 
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I  could  see  the  care-Hues  on  her  forehead ;  how  smooth  it  was,  and  how 
fair! 
And  her  eyes  have  dark  circlea  round  them,  where  the  hot  tears  hftTc 
leit  their  trace. 
Her  cheeks^  too»  are  sunken  and  wan»  while  the  heavy  braids  of  her  hair, 
Which  was  parted  low  down,  seetned  to  heighten  the  marble  pale  of 
her  face, 

vnt. 
Her  lips  parted  once  in  a  smile  too,  sweet  as  ever  but  sadder  ahi  older, 
And  the  nether  one  quivered,  as  though  it  were  more  used  to  weepmg 
than  laughter, 
And  the  smile  died  out  only  too  quickly,  leaving  her  face  all  the  colder. 
The  shadow  which  ever  hangs  over  it  visibly  deepening  after. 

IX. 

And  this  was  the  bride — the  bride,  George — w>^  bride  that  ^xm  to  havel 
Whom  I'd  loved  &om  mine  earliest  boyhood,  and  loving  had  he 
to  win ; 

And  what  does  it  matter  to  me,  though  a  stranger  has  come  between  1 
I  love  her  as  madly  aa  ever,  God  help  me  an  it  be  a  sin. 


I  know  that  they  forced  her  into  it ;  I  can  see  that  her  heart  is  broken. 
Ah  !  would  that  by  shedding  my  heart*fl  best  blood  I  could  free  her  from 
all  her  pain, 
And  rescue  her  life  from  the  lie  which  her  innocent  lips  have  spoken, 
And  bring  back  that  glad  light  to  her  eyea  which  can  nevermore  shine 
there  again. 

XI. 

They  have  sold  her :  by  heaven  1  they  have  sold  her,  to  the  slavery 
wealth  and  position : 
Ihir  father  has  taken  her  to  market,  and  this  man  witli  his  riches 
bought  her ; 
While,  false  to  her  womanhest  instincts,  her  mother  has  counselled  sub- 
mission : 
No  doubt  she  is  proud  of  the  marriage,  and  boasts  of  my  lady  her 
daughter. 

xn. 

Oh,  we  hear  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  ask  why  God's  vengeance  still 
lingers, 
And  our  women  write  liberty  autographs,  and  remember  the  slaves  in 
their  prayers, 
And  weep  o'er  the  wrongs  of  the  captivea,  while  the  jewels  whicli  gleam 
on  their  fingers 
And  the  braceJeta  which  circle  their  arms  are  heavier  fetters  thaa  theirs, 
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Worse  tliati  slaves  arc  those  women  of  England  who  barter  their  sotils  for 
a  carriage ; 

Who,  selling  their  persons  for  titles  and  jointures  and  houses  in  town, 
Yet  brazenly  stand  in  the  market,  and,  calling  the  purchase  a  marriage. 

Live  on  in  their  legalized  sin,  while  the  heavens  look  patiently  down. 

XIV. 

Nay,  spare  me,  my  friend  I  it  is  useless :  I  reck  not  or  riches  or  honour. 
Those  shadows  for  which  far  too  many  relinquish  the  blessings  of  life  ; 
If  I  ever  ambitioned  such  baubles,  it  was  that  I  might  shower  them  upon 
her 
And  gain  such  a  name  that  my  darling  might  not  blush  to  be  called  my 
wife. 

XV. 

What  care  I  for  all  those  broad  acres  which  you  say  I  may  one  day 
inherit  ? 
What  care  I  for  your  castles  and  mansions  and  iofloenoe  and  county 
position  ? 
The  lone  heart  hath  no  possessions,  and  the  man  of  a  broken  spirit 
Is  a  beggar,  and  less  than  a  beggar,  whatever  his  name  or  condition. 

XVI. 

O  my  God  I  with  what  calmness  the  moon  abinesi  indiffq*ent  to  all  this 
wrong ; 
Unconscious,  or  cruelly  careless,  that  \h^  light  of  two  Uvea  is  gone. 
Hearts  are  broken  and  lives  are  blighted,  yet  the  stream  ever  bears  us 
along. 
And  the  world  moves  roimd  on  its  axis,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon 
shine  on. 

XVII. 

Well,  this  is  no  place  for  me  now,  George ;  I'll  be  fer  away  on  the  morrow. 
Go  back  to  the  ball  and  be  gay,  man,  and  forget  all  those  wrongs  which 
I  nurse. 
God  keep  you  from  tasting  the  bitterness  of  sorrow,  like  this  my  sorrow, 
And  from  having  heaven's  choicest  of  blessings  changed  into  life's 
bitterest  curse ! 

JAMES  0.  PATTEESON. 
Windwry  Canada  WesL 
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Is  WHICH  Philip  is  vbhy  iLL-TEitPEnED. 
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lIILfP  had  long  divined  a  pfluH 
hb  dear  little  iriend's  histoiy.  An 
uneducated  young  girl  had  been 
found,  cajoled,  deserted  by  a  genllc- 
man  of  the  world.  And  poor  Caro- 
line was  the  victim,  and  Philip's 
r  own  father  the  seducer.  He  e»fiily 
^^  guessed  as  much  as  this  of  the  sad 
little  story.  Dr.  Firmin's  part  in  it 
was  enough  to  shock  his  sou  with 
a  thrill  of  disgust,  and  to  increase 
the  mistrust,  douht,  alienation,  with 
which  the  father  had  long  in^ircd 
the  son.  What  would  Philip  feel, 
when  all  the  pages  of  that  dark 
hook  were  opened  to  hina,  and  he 
came  to  hear  of  a  false  marriage^ 
and  a  mined  and  outcast  woman, 
deserted  for  years  hy  tlie  man  to  whom  he  himself  was  most  bound? 
In  a  word,  Philip  Ivad  considered  this  as  a  mere  case  of  early  Hbertiniini, 
and  no  more ;  and  it  was  as  such,  in  the  very  few  words  which  he  may 
hare  uttered  to  me  respecting  this  matter,  that  he  had  chosen  to  regard  it. 
I  knew  no  more  than  my  friend  had  told  nie  of  the  story  as  yet;  it  wa»  g 
only  by  degrees  thai  I  learned  it,  and  as  oveiitBy  now  subsequent,  8erv«|^M 
to  develop  and  explain  it,  ^H 

The  elder  Firmin,  when  questioned  by  his  old  acquaintance,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  accomplice  of  former  days,  regarding  ihe  end  of  a  certain 
intngne  at  Margate,  which  had  occurred  some  four  or  five  and  twienty 
years  back,  and  when  Firmioj  having  reason  to  avoid  his  college  creditors, 
chose  to  live  away  and  bear  a  false  name,  had  told  the  clergyman  a  number 
of  fdaehoodfl,  which  appeared  to  satisfy  him.  What  had  become  of  that 
poor  httle  thing  about  whom  he  had  made  Buch  a  fool  of  himself?  Oh, 
iihe  was  dead,  dead  ever  so  many  years  before.  He  had  pensioned  her 
off.  She  had  married,  and  died  in  Canada — ^yes,  in  Canada.  Poor  little 
thing]     YeSf  she  was  a  good  little  thing,  and,  at  one  time,  he  had  been 
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rery  loft  about  !ier.  I  am  sottj  to  hare  to  state  of  a  respectable  gentle* 
man,  that  lie  tc^d  lies,  and  told  lies  habitually  and  easily.  But,  you  see, 
if  you  commit  a  crime,  and  break  a  sevciith  comniandmeut  let  us  say^  or 
an  eighth,  or  choose  any  number  you  will — you  will  probably  have  to 
back  the  lie  of  action  by  the  lie  of  the  tongue,  and  so  you  are  fairly 
warned,  and  I  ha%'e  no  help  for  you.  If  I  murder  a  man,  and  the  police- 
man inquires,  **Pray,  sir^  did  you  cut  this  here  gentleman's  throat?"  I 
must  bear  false  witness,  you  see,  out  of  self-defence,  though  I  may  be 
naturally  a  most  reliable,  truth-telling  man.  And  so  with  regard  to  many 
crimes  which  gentlemen  commit — it  is  painful  t^  have  to  say  respecting 
gentlemen,  but  they  become  neither  more  nor  less  than  habitual  liars, 
and  have  to  go  lying  on  through  life  to  you,  to  me,  to  the  sen'ants,  to 

their  wives^  to  their  children,  to oh^  awful  name  !    I  bow  and  bumble 

myself,  ftfay  we  kneel,  may  we  kneelj  nor  strive  to  speak  our  falsehoods 
before  Thee  1 

And  80,  my  dtar  siTp  seeing  that  after  committing  any  infraction  of 
the  moral  laws,  you  miLHt  tell  lies  in  order  to  back  yourst'If  out  of  your 
scrape,  let  me  ask  you,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentleman,  whether 
yon  bad  not  better  forego  the  crime,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unavoidable,  and 
unpleasant,  and  daily-recurring  necessity  of  the  subsequent  peijury? 
A  poor  young  girl  of  the  lower  orders,  cajoled,  or  ruined,  more  or  less^ 
is  of  coiu-se  no  great  matter.  The  little  baggage  is  turned  out  of  doors^ — 
worse  luck  for  her — or  slie  gets  a  place,  or  she  marries  one  of  her  own 
class,  who  has  not  the  exquisite  delicacy  belonging  to  ** gentle  blood'* — 
and  there  is  an  end  of  her*  But  if  you  marry  her  privately  and  irre- 
gularly yourself,  and  then  throw  her  off,  and  then  marry  scmiebody  else, 
you  arc  brought  to  book  in  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  ways.  I  am  writing  of 
quite  an  old  story,  be  pleased  to  remember.  The  first  part  of  the  history, 
I  myself  printed  aome  twenty  years  ago  ;  and  if  you  fancy  I  allude  to  any 
more  modern  period,  madam,  you  are  entirely  out  in  your  conjecture. 

It  must  have  been  a  most  unpleasant  duty  for  a  man  of  fashion,  honour, 
and  good  family,  to  lie  to  a  poor  tips}',  disreputable  bankrupt  merchant's 
daughter,  such  as  Caroline  Gann;  but  George  Brand  Firmin,  Esq*,  M.D., 
bad  no  other  choice,  and  when  he  lied, — as  in  severe  cases,  when  ho 
administered  calomel — he  thought  it  best  to  give  the  drug  freely.  Thus 
be  lied  to  Hunt,  saying  that  Mrs.  Brandon  was  long  unce  dead  in  Canada; 
and  he  lied  to  Caroline,  prescribing  for  her  the  very  same  pill,  as  it  were, 
and  saying  that  Hunt  was  long  since  dead  in  CanaeJa  too.  And  I  can 
fancy  few  more  painful  and  humiliating  positions  for  a  man  of  rank  and 
fashion  and  reputation,  than  to  have  to  demean  himself  so  far  os  to  tell 
lieu  to  a  little  low-bred  person,  who  gets  her  bread  as  a  nurse  of  the  aick, 
find  has  not  the  proper  use  of  her  h^B. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Hunt!"  Firmin  had  said  to  the  little  sister,  in  one  of  those 
sad  little  colloquies  which  sometimes  took  place  between  him  and  his 
victim,  his  wife  of  old  days,  **  A  wild,  bad  man^  Hunt  was — in  days 
when  I  own  I  was  little  better  I     I  have  deeply  repented  since,  Caroline  ; 
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of  nothing  more  than  of  my  conduct  to  you ;  for  you  were  worth j  of  a 
better  fate,  and  you  loved  me  truly — madly." 

"  Tes/^  flaya  Caroline. 

**  I  was  wild,  then  I  I  waa  desperate  I  I  had  mined  my 
estranged  my  father  from  me,  waa  hiding  from  my  creditors  imd* 
assumed  name — that  under  whicli  I  saw  you.  Ah,  why  did  I  ever 
to  your  house,  my  poor  child  ?  The  mark  of  the  demon  was  upon 
I  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  marriage  before  my  father.  You  have 
and  tend  him  with  your  ever  constant  goodness.  Do  you  know  that  ibt 
father  would  not  see  me  when  he  died  ?  Oh,  it's  a  cruel  thing  to  think 
of  I  "  And  the  suffering  creature  slaps  his  tall  forehead  with  his  ti^mhling 
hand ;  and  some  of  his  grief  about  his  own  father,  I  dare  say,  is  ciBcere^ 
for  he  feels  the  shame  and  remorse  of  being  aUenated  from  his  own  son. 

As  for  the  marriage^that  it  waa  a  most  wicked  and  iinjustifiabk 
deceit,  he  owned ;  but  he  was  wild  when  it  took  place,  wild  with  debt  and 
with  despair  at  his  iather's  estrangement  from  him — but  the  fact  was,  it 
was  no  marriage. 

"  I  am  giad  of  that  I "  sighed  the  poor  little  sister. 

**  Why  7  "  asked  the  other  eagerly,  Hia  love  was  dead,  but  bit  Yanity 
was  still  hale  and  well.  ^*  Did  you  care  for  somebody  else,  Caroline?  Did 
you  forget  your  George,  whom  you  used  to *' 

**  No  I "  said  the  little  woman,  bravely.  **  But  I  couldn't  lire  with  a 
man  who  behaved  to  any  woman  so  dishonest  aa  you  behaved  to  me.  I 
liked  you  because  I  thought  you  was  a  gentleman.  My  poor  painter  waa 
whom  you  used  to  despise  and  trample  to  hearth — and  my  dear,  dear 
Philip  is, Mr.  Firmin.  But  gentlemen  tell  the  truth!  Gentlemen  don*t 
deceive  poor  innocent  girls,  and  desert  'em  without  a  penny  i  " 

**  Caroline  I   I  was  driven  by  my  creditors,     I " 

"  Never  mind*  It*s  over  now,  I  bear  you  no  malice,  Mr.  Firmin^ 
but  I  wouldn't  marry  you,  no,  not  to  be  doctor's  wife  to  the  queen  1 " 

This  had  been  the  little  sister's  language  when  there  waa  no  thought 
of  the  existence  of  Hunt,  the  clergyman  who  had  celebrated  their 
marriage ;  and  I  don't  know  whether  Firmin  was  most  piqued  or  pleaaei 
at  the  divorce  which  the  little  woman  pronounced  of  her  own  decree. 
But  when  the  ill-omened  Hunt  made  his  appearance,  doubts  and  terrors 
filled  the  physician's  mind.  Hunt  waa  needy,  greedy,  treacherouf, 
unscrupulous,  desperate.  He  could  hold  this  marriage  over  the  doctor. 
He  could  threaten,  extort,  expose,  perhaps  invalidate  Philip's  legitnnaoy. 
The  first  marriage,  almost  certainly,  was  null,  but  the  scandal  would  be 
fatal  to  Firmin *s  reputation  and  practice.  And  the  quarrel  with  his  son 
entailed  consequences  not  pleasant  to  think  of  You  see  George  Firmin, 
Esq.,  M.D»,  was  a  man  with  a  great  development  of  the  back  head;  when 
he  willed  a  thing,  he  willed  it  eo  fiercely  that  he  must  have  it,  oerer  mind 
the  consequences.  And  so  he  had  willed  to  make  himself  master  of  poor 
little  Caroline  :  and  so  he  had  w^illed,  as  a  young  man,  to  have  honm, 
^leadid  entertainments,  roulette  and  ^rt^,  and  so  forth;  and  the  faiD 
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came  at  its  natural  season^  and  George  Firmin,  Esq.^  did  not  always  like 
to  pay.  But  for  a  grand,  prosperous,  highly-bred  gentleman  in  the  best 
society — with  a  polished  fort- hexid  and  manners,  and  universally  looked  up 
to^ — to  have  to  tell  liea  to  a  poor,  little,  timid,  uncompdaining,  aick-TOom 
nurse,  it  was  humiliating,  wasn't  it  ?     And  I  can  feel  for  Firmin. 

To  have  to  lie  to  Hunt  was  diagusting :  but  Bomehow  not  so  exqui- 
sitely mean  and  degmding  as  to  have  to  cheat  a  little  trusting,  humble, 
houfideai  creature,  over  the  bloom  of  whose  gentle  young  life  hia  accursed 
foot  had  already  trampled.  But  then  this  Hunt  was  such  a  cad  and 
ruffian  that,  there  need  be  no  scruple  about  humbugging  km;  and  if 
Firmin  had  had  any  humour  he  might  have  had  a  grim  sort  of  pleasure 
in  leading  the  dirty  clergyman  a  dance  thoro'  buslx  thoro^  briar.  So, 
perhaps  (of  course  I  have  no  mcane  of  ascertaining  the  fact),  the  doctor 
did  not  altogether  dislike  the  duty  which  now  devolved  on  Mm  of  hood- 
winking his  old  acquaintance  and  accomplice.  I  don^t  like  to  use  such  a 
vulgar  phrase  regarding  a  man  in  Doctor  Finnin's  high  pocjal  position,  aa 
to  flay  of  him  and  the  gaol-chaplain  that  it  was  '*  thief  catch  thief; "  but 
at  any  rate  Hunt  is  such  a  low,  graceless,  friendless  vagabond,  that  if  he 
eomes  in  for  a  few  kicks,  or  ia  my stiJied,  we  need  not  be  very  sorry. 
When  Mr.  Thurtell  is  hung  we  don*t  put  on  mourning.  His  is  a  painful 
position  for  tlie  moment ;  but,  after  all,  he  lias  murdered  Mr.  William 
Weara 

Firmin  was  a  bold  and  courageous  man,  hot  in  pursuit,  fierce  in  desire, 
but  cool  in  danger,  and  rapid  in  action.  Some  of  his  great  successes  as  a 
physician  arose  from  his  daring  and  successful  practice  in  sudden  emer- 
gency. While  Hunt  was  only  lurching  about  the  town  an  aimleps 
misereaati  living  from  dir^  hand  to  dirty  mouth,  and  aa  long  as  he  could 
get  drink,  cards,  and  shelter,  tolerably  content,  or  at  least  pretty  easily 
appeased  by  a  goinea-dose  or  two^Firmin  could  adopt  the  palliatiye 
system ;  aoothe  his  patient  with  an  occaaiontd  bounty ;  set  him  to  sleep 
with  a  composing  draught  of  claret  or  brandy ;  and  let  the  day  take  care 
of  itaelf.  He  might  die ;  he  might  have  a  fancy  to  go  abroad  again  ;  be 
might  be  transported  for  forgery  or  some  other  rascaldom,  Dr*  Firmin 
Ifrould  console  himself ;  and  he  trasted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  get 
lid  of  hits  friend.  But  Hunt,  aware  that  the  woman  was  alive  whom  he 
bad  actually,  though  unlawlully  married  to  Firmin,  became  an  enemy 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  subdue,  to  cajole,  or  to  bribe,  and  the  sooner 
tha  doctor  put  himself  on  hia  defence  the  better.  What  should  the  defence 
be?  Perhaps  the  most  effectual  waa  a  fierce  attack  on  the  enemy; 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  bribe  him.  The  course  to  be  taken  would 
he  beet  ascertained  after  a  littl*  h  reconnoitring. 

*'  He  will  try  and  inflame  '  the  doctor  thought,  **by  repre- 

aenting  her  wrongs  and  her  rights  to  her.  He  will  show  her  that,  as  my 
wife,  she  has  a  right  to  my  name  and  a  share  of  my  income,  A  leaa 
mercenary  woman  never  lived  than  thia  poor  little  creature.  *She  diadaina 
money,  and,  except  for  her  father  •  sake,  would  have  taken  none  of  mine. 
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«I  ion*t  think  it's  much  merit,  your  loTing  Atfn,^*   sA^ra 
restinimg  her  sewing.     And^  perhaps,  ahe  thiaks  within  herself, 
is  he  a  coming  to  ?  *'     You  see  she  was  a  shrewd  little  person,  when 
pasBions  and  partialities  did  not  overcome  her  reason  ;  and  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  elegant  Dr.  Firmin  whom  she  bad  admired 
once  was  a — not  altogether  yeracious  gentleman.     ^  fact,   I   heard 
myself  say  aflerwards^  ^*  La  1  he  iised  to  talk  so  fine,  and  slap  hia 
on  his  heart,  you  know ;  but  I  usedn't  to  believe  him,  no  more  than  a 
man  in  a  play."     "  lt*a  not  much  merit  your  Joring  that   boy,*'  nji 
Caroline^  then.     **  But  what  about  him,  sir  ?  " 

Then  Firmin  explained.  This  man  Hunt  was  capable  of  any  crime 
for  money  or  revenge.     Seeing  Caroline  was  alive     ,     .     . 

*<  I  *spo86  you  told  him  I  was  dead  too,  sir,"  aaya  she,  looking  up 
from  the  work. 

*^  Spare  me,  spare  me  t  Years  ago,  perhaps,  when  I  had  lost  sight 
of  youj  I  may,  perhaps,  have  thought     ,     .     . 

"  And  it's  not   to  you,  George  Brandon — ^it's  not   to   you,"   one* 
Carob'ne,  starting  up,  and  speaking  with  her  sweet,  innocent,  rinj 
voice  ;  *'  it's  to  kind,  dear  friends,— it's  to  my  good  God  that  I  owe 
life,  which  you  had  flung  it  away.     And  I  paid  you  back  by 
your  boy's  dear  life,  I  did,  under — under  Him  who  giveth  and 
And  bless  His  name  1 " 

**  You  are  a  good  woman,  and  I  am  a  bad,  sinflil  man,  Caroline,"  says 
the  other.  **  You  saved  my  Philip's — our  Fhilip*s  life,  at  the  risk  of 
your  own.  Now  I  telJ  you  that  another  immense  danger  menaces  him, 
and  may  come  upon  hira  any  day  as  long  as  yonder  scoundrel  ia  alive. 
Suppose  his  character  is  assailed ;  suppose,  thinking  you  dead,  I 
married  another," 

**  Ah,  George,  you  never  thought  me  dead ;  though,  perhapa,  yon 
wished  it,  sir.     And  many  would  have  died,"  added  the  poor  Little  Sister. 

"Look,    Caroline?      If  I  was  married   to   you,    my  wife — Philip's 
mother — was  not  my  wife,  and  be  ia  her  natural  son.     The  property  he     . 
inherits  does  not  belong  to  him.     The  children  of  his  grandfather's  othi^^l 
daughter  claim  it,  and  Philip  is  a  beggar.     Philip,  bred  as  he  haa  been-«^l 
PhUip,  the  heir  to  a  mother's  large  fortune." 

"  And — and  his  father's,  too  ?  *'  asks  Caroline,  anxiously. 

**  I  daren't  tell  you — though,  no,  by  heavens  I  I  can  trust  you  with 
everything.     My  own  great  gains  have  been  swallowed  up  in  speculations 
which  have  been  almost  all  fata!.     There  has  been  a  fate  hanging 
me,  Caroline — a  righteous  puniahment  for  haviog  deserted  you,     I  «!( 
with  a  sword  over  my  head,  which  may  fall  and  destroy  me,     I 
with  a  volcano  under  my  feet,  which  may  burst  any  day  and  annihil 
me.     And  people  speak  of  the  famous  Dr.  Firmin,  the  rich  Dr,  Firmin, 
the  prosperous  Dr,  Firmin  I     I  shall  have  a  title  soon,  I  believe.     I  am 
believed  to  be  bappy,  and  I  am  alone,  and  the  wretchedest  mim  alive*** 

**  Alosei  are  you  ?  '*  said  Caroline,     "  There  was  a  woman  once  woi 
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have  kept  by  jou^  only  you — you  fiung  her  away*  Look  here,  George 
Brandon.  It*a  over  with  us.  Years  and  years  ago  it  hea  where  a  little 
cherub  waa  buried*  But  I  love  iny  Philip ;  and  I  won't  hurt  him^  no, 
never,  never^  never.'^ 

And  as  the  doctor  tiuTied  to  go  away,  Caroline  followed  him  wistfully 
into  the  halt,  and  it  was  there  that  Philip  found  them, 

Caroline's  tender  **  never,  never/'  rang  in  Pliilip^s  memory  aa  he  aat 
at  Ridley's  party,  amidst  the  artiata  and  authorn  there  afisembled.  Phil 
waa  thoughtful  and  ailent.  Ue  did  not  laugh  very  loud.  He  did  not 
pitdae  or  abuae  anybody  outrageously,  as  waa  the  wont  of  that  most 
emphatic  young  gentleman.  He  scarcely  conti-adicted  a  single  person ; 
and  perhaps,  when  Larkins  said  Scumble's  laat  picture  was  beautiful,  or 
Buneh,  the  critic  of  the  Connoiufsatry  praised  Bowman's  last  novel,  contented 
Mmself  -with  a  ncornfiil  ^'  Ho !  '^  and  a  pull  at  his  whiskera,  by  way  of 
protest  and  denial.  Had  he  been  in  his  usual  £ne  spirits,  and  enjoying 
Ilia  ordinary  flow  of  talk,  he  would  have  informed  Larkins  nnd  the 
assembled  company  not  only  that  Scumble  was  an  impostor,  but  that  he^ 
Larkins,  was  an  idiot  for  admiring  him.  He  would  have  informed  Bunch 
that  he  was  infatuated  about  that  jackass  Bowman,  that  cockney,  that 
wretched  ignoramus,  who  didn't  know  his  own  or  any  other  language. 
He  would  have  taken  down  one  of  Bowman's  stories  from  the  shelf,  and 
proved  the  folly,  imbecility,  and  crass  ignorance  of  that  author.  (Ridley 
has  a  smiple  little  stock  of  novels  and  poems  in  an  old  cabinet  in  his 
studio,  and  reads  them  still  with  iiiucli  art  leas  wonder  and  respect.)  Or, 
to  be  sure,  PMl  would  have  asserted  propositions  the  exact  contrary  of 
those  here  maintained ,  and  declared  that  Bowman  waa  a  genius,  and 
Scumble  a  moat  aooomplished  artist.  But  then,  you  know,  somebody 
else  must  have  commenced  by  taking  the  other  side.  Certainly  a  more 
paradoxical,  and  provoking,  and  obstinate,  and  contradictory  disputant 
than  Mr.  Phil,  I  never  knew.  I  never  met  Dr.  Johnson,  who  died  before 
I  came  up  to  town  ;  but  I  do  believe  Phil  Firmin  would  have  stood  up 
and  argued  even  with  him. 

At  these  Thursday  divans  the  host  provided  the  modest  and  kindly 
refreshment,  and  Bet«y  the  maid,  or  Virgilio  the  model,  travelled  to  and 
fro  with  glaases  and  water.  Each  guest  brought  his  own  smoke,  and  I 
promise  you  there  were  such  liberal  contributions  of  the  article,  that  the 
studio  was  full  of  it ;  and  new  comers  used  to  be  saluted  by  a  roar  of 
laughter  as  you  heard,  rather  than  saw,  them  entering,  and  choking  in  the 
fog.  It  was,  **  Holloa,  Prodgera  I  is  that  you,  old  hoj  ?  "  and  the  beard 
of  Prodgers  (that  famous  sculptor)  would  presently  loom  through  the 
cloud.  It  was,  "  Ncwcome,  how  goes  ?  "  and  Mr.  Olive  Newcomc  (a 
mediocre  artist^  I  must  own,  but  a  famous  good  fellow  with  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  villa  and  pretty  and  rich  wife  at  Wimbledon)  would  make 
his  appArance,  and  be  warmly  greeted  by  our  little  host.  It  was  '*  Is 
that  you,  F.  B.  ?  would  you  like  a  link,  old  boy,  to  see  you  through  the 
fog  T  **     And  the  deep  voice  of  Frederick  Bayham,  Esquire  (the  eminent 
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cotie  on  -fVrt),  would  boom  out  of  the  tobacco^Biist,  and  would  exdunif 
"  A  link  ?  I  would  like  a  driok,"  Ah,  ghosts  of  yonth,  again  je  dniir 
near  I  Old  figures  glimmer  through  the  cloud.  Old  »ongs  echo  mit 
of  the  distance.  What  were  you  saying  anon  about  Dr.  Johnaon,  hojnt 
I  am  mire  some  of  ua  must  remember  him.  As  for  me,  I  am  so  old, 
that  I  might  have  been  at  Edial  school  —  tlie  other  pupil  along  with 
little  Davy  Garrick  and  his  brother. 

We  had  a  bachelor'n  supper  in  the  Temple  so  lately  that  I  think  we 
must  pay  but  a  veiy  brief  visit  to  a  smoking  party  in  Thomhaugh  Street,  or 
the  ladiea  will  say  that  we  are  too  fond  of  bachelor  habits,  and  keep  our 
friendfj  away  from  their  charming  and  amiable  society.  A  novel  murt 
not  amell  of  cigara  much,  nor  Bhoiild  its  refined  and  genteel  page  be 
stained  with  too  irequent  brandy  and  water.  Please  to  imagine,  then,  the 
prattle  of  the  artist.s,  authors,  and  amateura  assembled  at  Ridley 'n  divan. 
Fancy  Jarman,  the  miniature  painter,  di'inking  more  liquor  than  any  man 
present,  asking  liis  neighbour  (sub  voce)  why  Ridley  does  not  give  his 
father  {the  old  butler)  five  shillingH  to  wait ;  suggesting  that  perhaps  tllj^^f 
old  man  is  gone  out,  and  is  getting  seven-and-sixpence  elsewhere  ;  pr^sin^B 
Ridley's  picture  aloud,  and  sneering  at  it  in  an  undertone  j  and  when  a 
man  of  rank  happens  to  enter  the  room,  shambhng  up  to  him,  and  fawning 
on  him  J  and  cringing  to  him  with  fulsome  praise  and  flattery.  When  the 
gentleman's  back  is  turned,  Jarman  can  gpit  epigrams  at  it,  I  hope  he 
Trill  never  forgive  Ridley,  and  always  continue  to  hate  him :  for  hate 
him  Jarman  will,  a»  long  as  he  is  prosperous,  and  curse  him  as  long  as, 
the  world  esteems  him,  l^ook  at  Pym,  the  incumbent  of  Saint  Bron^^M 
hard  by,  coming  in  to  join  the  literary  and  artistic  assembly,  and  chokii^^^ 
in  hija  white  neckcloth  to  the  diversion  of  all  the  company  who  can  see 
him  !  Sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty  men  are  assembled.  Open  the  window?s 
or  sure  they  will  all  be  stifled  with  the  smoke!  Why,  it  fills  the  whole 
house  so,  that  the  Little  Sister  has  to  open  her  parlour  window  on  the 
ground -floor,  and  gasp  for  fresh  air, 

Phil's  head  and  cigar  are  thrust  out  from  a  window  above,  and  he  lolls 
tliere,  musing  about  his  own  affairs,  as  his  smoke  ascends  to  the  skies. 
Young  Mr.  Philip  Firm  in  is  known  to  be  wealthy,  and  his  father  gives 
very  good  parties  in  Old  PaiT  Street,  so  Jarman  sidles  up  to  Phil  and 
wants  a  little  fresh  air  too.  He  enters  into  conversation  by  abusing 
Ridley's  picture  that  is  on  the  easel, 

"Everybody  is  praising  it;  what  do  tfou  think  of  it,  Mr,  Firmin? 
Very  queer  drawing  about  those  eyes,  isn't  there?'* 

<*Is  there?"  growls  Phil, 

"  Very  loud  colour.^' 

'*0h!"  says  Phil. 

**  The  composition  is  so  clearly  prigged  from  Kaphaeh*' 

♦indeed  !'^ 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  1  don't  lliink  you  know  who  I  am,**  continuci 
the  other;  with  a  simper. 
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"Yes,  I  do,"  BayB  Phil,  glariDg  at  liim.  **  You  re  a  painter,  and  your 
name  is  Mr,  Envy/* 

"  Sir  r*  shrieks  the  painter  ;  but  be  ia  addressing  himself  to  the  taiJa 
of  Phirs  coat,  the  superior  half  of  Mr*  Firmin^s  body  ia  stretching  out  of 
the  window.  Now,  you  may  speak  of  a  man  behind  bis  back,  but  not  to 
him.  So  Mr,  Jarman  withdraws,  and  addresses  himself,  face  to  fooe,  to 
aomebody  else  in  the  company.  I  daresay  he  abuser  that  upstart^  impu- 
dent, bumptious  young  doctor'a  »on*  Have  I  not  owned  that  Philip  was 
ojicn  very  rude  ?  and  to-night  he  is  in  a  specially  bad  humour. 

As  he  continues  to  stare  into  the  street,  who  m  that  who  has  just  reeled 
up  to  the  railings  below,  and  is  talking  in  at  Mr.  Brandon^s  window  ? 
Whose  blackguard  voice  and  laugh  are  those  which  Phil  recognizes  with  a 
fdiudder  ?  It  is  the  voice  and  laugh  of  our  friend  Mr,  Hunt,  w^hom  PhUip 
J  eft,  not  very  Jong  since,  near  bis  fatber^a  bouee  in  Old  Parr  Street;  and 
both  of  those  familiar  sounds  arc  more  vinous,  more  odious,  more  impu- 
dent than  they  were  even  two  hours  ago, 

**  Holloa  I  I  say  V^  he  calls  out  with  a  laugh  autl  a  ciu^se.  "  Vtii  I  Mrs* 
Wbatdyoucallem  I  Hang  it  1  don't  abut  the  window.  Let  a  fellow  in!" 
and  as  he  looks  towards  the  upper  window,  where  Philip's  head  and 
bust  appear  dark  before  the  light,  Hunt  cries  out,  **  Holloa  I  what 
game/s  up  now^  I  wonder  ?  Supper  and  ball*  Shouldn't  be  surprised.'* 
And  he  hiccups  a  waltz  tune,  and  clatters  time  to  it  with  his  dirty 
boots» 

**  Mrs.  Whatdyoucall  1  Mrs,  B — ^!"  tbe  sot  then  recommences  to  slniek 
out.  "  Must  see  you^moat  particular  business.  Private  and  confidential. 
Hear  of  something  to  your  advantage."  And  rap,  rap^  rap,  be  is  now  thun- 
dering at  the  door.  In  the  clatter  of  twenty  voices  few  bear  Hunt's  noise 
except  Philip ;  or,  if  they  do,  only  imagine  that  another  of  Kidlcy's  guests 
is  arriving. 

At  the  hall  door  there  is  talk  and  altercation,  and  the  high  shriek  of 
a  well-known  odious  voice.  Philip  moves  quickly  from  his  window, 
shoulders  friend  Jarman  at  the  studio  door,  and  hustling  past  him  obtains, 
no  doubt,  more  good  wishes  from  that  ingenious  artist.  Philip  is  so  rude 
and  overbearing  that  I  really  have  a  mind  to  depose  bim  from  bis  place 
of  hero*— only,  jou  see,  we  are  committed.  His  name  is  on  the  page 
overhead,  and  w^c  can't  take  it  down  aud  put  up  anotlier.  The  Little 
Sister  is  standing  in  her  hall  by  the  just  opened  door,  and  remonatinting 
with  Mr.  Hunt,  who  appears  to  wish  to  force  his  way  in. 

'*  Pooh  I  wbtuflT,  my  dear  I  If  he's  here  I  musht  see  bim — particular 
business — get  out  of  that  V  and  be  reels  forward  and  against  little  Caro- 
line's shoulder. 

**  Get  away,  you  brute,  you  I  **  cries  the  little  lady.  **  Go  borne,  Mr, 
Hunt  J  you  are  worse  than  you  were  this  morning."  She  is  a  resolute 
little  woman,  and  puts  out  a  firm  little  arm  against  this  odious  invader. 
She  has  seen  patients  in  hospital  raging  in  fever :  she  is  not  frightened  by 
a  tipsy  man.     **  La  I  ia  it  you,  Mr.  Philip  ?     Who  ever  will  take  tliis 
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horrid  man  ?     He  ain*t  fit  to  go  upstairs  among  the  gentlemen ;  indeed 
he  ain't." 

**  You  said  Firmin  was  here — and  it  isn*t  the  &ther.  It's  the  cub  I 
I  want  the  doctor.  Whereas  the  doctor?"  hiccups  the  chaplain,  lurch- 
ing against  the  wall ;  and  then  he  looks  at  Philip  with  bloodshot  ejes, 
that  twinkle  hate.  **  Who  want«h  you,  I  shlike  to  know  ?  Had  enoi 
of  you  already  to-day.  Conceited  brute.  Don*t  look  at  me  in 
soFtaway!  I  ain*t  afraid  of  you — ain^t  afraid  anybody.  Time  was 
when  I  was  a  young  man  fight  you  as  soon  as  look  at  you*  I  eay, 
Philip!" 

"Go  home,  now.    Do  go  home^  there's  a  good  man,"  says  the  landlady. 

**  I  say  1  Look  here — ^hic — hi  I  Philip  I  On  your  word  as  a  gentle- 
man  J  your  father's  not  here  ?  He's  a  sly  old  boots,  Brummell  Firmin  ia^ 
Trinity  man^ — I'm  not  a  Trinity  man— Corpus  man.  I  say^  Philip,  giv* 
us  your  hand.  Bear  no  maUce.  Look  here — something  very  particular. 
After  dinner-^went  into  Air-8treet--*you  know — roiige  go^ne,  et  couleur — 
cleaned  out.  Cleaned  out,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman  and  master  ol 
arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  So  was  your  father — ^no,  he  went 
out  in  medicine.  I  say,  Philip,  hand  us  out  five  sovereigns,  and  let's  try 
the  luck  again  t     What,  you  won't?     It's  mean,  I  say.     Don't  be  mean.'* 

"  Oh,  here's  five  shillings  1  Go  and  have  a  cab.  Fetch  a  cab  for  Idm, 
Virgilio,  do  1 "  cries  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

**  That*6  not  enough,  my  dear !  "  cries  the  chaplain,  advancing  towards 
Mrs.  Brandon,  with  such  a  leer  and  air,  that  Philip,  half  choked  with 
passion,  runs  forward,  grips  Hunt  by  the  collar,  and  crying  out,  "  You 
filthy  scoundrel  I  as  this  is  not  my  house,  I  may  kick  you  out  of  it  J " — 
in  another  instant  has  run  Hunt  tbrough  the  passage,  hurled  him  down 
the  steps,  and  sent  him  sprawhng  into  the  kennel, 

**  Row  down  below,"  says  Eosebury,  placidly,  looking  from  above. 
Personal  conflict.  Intoxicated  individual — in  gutter.  Our  impetuous 
firiend  has  floored  him." 

Hunt,  after  a  moment,  sits  up  and  glares  at  Philip.  He  is  not  hurt. 
Perhaps  the  shock  has  sobered  him.  He  thinks,  perhaps,  Philip  ia  going 
to  strike  again.  **  Hands  ofif,  bastard  T'  shrieks  out  the  piroattate 
wretch. 

"  O  Philip,  Philip  1  He's  mad,  he's  tipsy  I "  cries  out  the  Little 
Sister,  running  into  the  street.  She  puts  her  arms  round  Philip.  **  Don't 
mind  him,  dear — he's  mad  !  Policeman  !  The  gentleman  haji  had  too 
much.     Come  in,  Philip  ;  come  in  I  *' 

She  took  him  into  her  little  room.  She  was  pleased  with  the 
gallantry  of  the  boy.  She  liked  to  see  him  just  now,  standing  over  her 
enemy,  courageous^  victorioua,  her  champion.  '^  La !  how  savage  he 
did  look ;  and  how  brave  and  strong  you  are !  But  the  little  wretch 
ain't  fit  to  stand  before  such  as  you  1 "  And  she  passed  her  little  hand 
down  his  arm,  of  which  the  muscles  were  all  in  a  quiver  from  the  reoeni 
Aldrmiah. 
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<<What  did  the  scoundrel  mean  by  calling  me  bastard?"  said 
Philip,  the  wild  blue  eyes  glaring  round  about  with  more  than  ordinary 
fierceness. 

"Nonsense,  dear!  Who  minds  anything  he  says,  that  beast?  His 
language  is  always  horrid  ;  he*s  not  a  gentleman.  He  had  had  too 
much  this  morning  when  he  was  here.  What  matters  what  he  says? 
He  won't  know  anything  about  it  to-morrow.  But  it  was  kind  of  my 
Philip  to  rescue  his  poor  little  nurse,  wasn*t  it?  Like  a  novel.  Come  in, 
and  let  me  make  you  some  tea.  Don*t  go  to  no  more  smoking :  you 
have  had  enough.     C!ome  in  and  talk  to  me." 

And,  as  a  mother,  with  sweet  pious  face,  yearns  to  her  little  children 
from  her  seat,  she  fondles  him,  she  watches  him;  she  fills  her  teapot  firom 
her  singing  kettle.  She  talks — ^talks  in  her  homely  wsy,  and  on  this 
subject  and  that.  It  is  a  wonder  how  she  prattles  on,  who  is  generally 
rather  silent.  She  won*t  see  Phil's  eyes,  which  are  fbllowing  her  about 
very  strangely  and  fiercely.  And  when  again  he  mutters,  "  What  did  he 
mean  by .  .  .,"  '*  La,  my  dear,  how  cross  you  are !  '*  die  breaks  out.  '*  It*s 
always  so ;  you  won't  be  happy  without  your  cigar,  fiere's  a  cheroot,  a 
beauty  I  Pa  brought  it  home  from  the  club.  A  China  captain  gtfre  him 
some.  You  must  light  it  at  the  little  end.  There !  ^*  And'if  I  could 
draw  the  picture  which  my  mind  sees  of  her  lighting  PhiFs  ciheroot  for 
him,  and  smiling  the  while,  the  little  innocent  Delilah  odudiig  and 
wheedling  this  yoimg  Samson,  I  know  it  would  hi  a  pretty  pictute.  I 
wish  Ridley  would  sketch  it  for  me. 
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K  the  next  morning,  at  aa  Hour  so 
early  that  Old  Farr  Street  was  icaiee 
awake,  and  even  the  maids  who  waah 
the  broad  steps  of  the  houfiCB  of  the 
tailors  and  medical  gentlemen  who 
inhabit  that  region  had  not  yet  gone 
down  on  their  knees  before  their  re* 
spective  doors,  a  ring  was  heard  at 
Dr.  Firaiin*B  night  bell»  and  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  Uie  yawi 
attendant,  a  little  person  in  a 
gown  and  a  black  bonnet  made  her 
ftppearance^  handed  a  note  to  the 
servant,  and  said  the  case  was  most 
urgent  and  the  doctor  must  come  at 
once.  Was  not  Lady  Hamaudhaw 
the  noble  person  whom  wc  last  men* 
tioned,  as  the  invalid  about  whom 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse  had  spoken 
a  {ew  words  on  the  previous  evening f 
The  Little  Sjt?tcr^  for  it  was  she,  used  the  very  same  name  to  the  servant, 
who  retired  grumbling  to  waken  up  his  master  and  delivcT  the  note. 

Nurse  Brandon  sate  awhile  in  the  great  gaunt  dining-room  where 
hung  the  portrait  of  the  doctor  in  his  splendid  black  collar  and  cufla,  and 
contemplated  this  masterpiece  until  on  invasion  of  housemaids  drove  her 
from  the  apartment,  when  slie  took  refuge  in  that  other  little  room  to 
which  Mrs.  Firmin'a  portrait  had  been  consigned. 

"  That's  like  him  ever  so  many  years  and  years  ago,*^  she  thinks.  **  Jt 
is  a  little  handsomer  ;  but  it  has  !iis  wicked  look  that  I  used  to  think  so 
killing,  and  so  did  my  sistora  both  of  them — they  were  ready  to  tear  out 
each  otlier's  eyes  for  jealousy.  And  that's  Mrs.  Firmin*sl  Well,  I  suppose 
the  painter  haven^t  flattered  her.  If  he  have  she  could  have  been  no 
great  things,  Mrs,  F.  couldn't."  And  the  doctor,  entering  aoSi\y  by 
the  opened  door  and  over  the  thick  Turkey  carpet,  comes  up  to  her 
noiseless,  and  ^ads  the  little  sister  gating  at  the  portrait  of  the  departed 
lady. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  I  wonder  whether  you  treated  her  no  better  than 
you  treated  me,  Dr.  F.  I've  a  notion  she's  not  the  only  one.  She  don't 
Jc/ok  happjf-f  poor  tidng,"  says  the  little  lady. 
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*^W1iat  is  it,  Caroline?"  asks  the  deep- voiced  doctor;  "and  what 
brings  you  so  early  ?  " 

The  little  sister  then  explains  to  him.  "Last  night  after  he  went 
away  Hunt  came,  sure  enough.  He  had  been  drinking.  He  was  very 
rude,  and  Philip  wouldn^t  bear  it.  Philip  had  a  good  courage  of  his  own 
and  a  hot  blood.  And  Philip  thought  Hunt  was  insulting  her,  the  Little 
Sister.  So  he  up  with  his  hand  and  down  goes  Mr.  Hunt  on  the  pave- 
ment. Well,  when  he  was  down  he  was  in  a  dreadful  way,  and  he  called 
Philip  a  dreadful  name.'* 

"  A  name  7  what  name  ? "  Then  Caroline  told  the  doctor  the  name 
Mr.  Hunt  had  used ;  and  if  Firmin's  face  usually  looked  wicked,  I  dare- 
say it  did  not  seem  very  angelical,  when  he  heard  how  this  odious  name 
had  been  applied  to  his  son.  "  Can  he  do  Philip  a  mischief? "  Caroline 
continued.  "I  thought  I  was  bound  to  tell  his  &ther.  Look  here, 
Dr.  F.,  I  don't  want  to  do  my  dear  boy  a  harm.  But  suppose  what  you 
told  me  last  night  isn't  true — as  I  don't  think  you  much  mind ! — mind — 
saying  things  as  are  incorrect  you  know,  when  us  women  are  in  the 
case.  But  suppose  when  you  played  the  villain,  thinking  only  to  take  in 
a  poor  innocent  girl  of  sixteen,  it  was  you  who  were  took  in,  and  that 
I  was  your  real  wife  after  all  ?     There  would  be  a  punishment  1" 

"  I  should  have  an  honest  and  good  wife,  Caroline,"  said  the  doctor, 
with  a  groan. 

"  This  would  be  a  punishment,  not  for  you,  but  for  my  poor  Philip," 
the  woman  goes  on.  "  What  has  he  done,  that  his  honest  name  should 
be  took  from  him — and  his  fortune  perhaps  7  I  have  been  lying  broad 
awake  all  night  thinking  of  him.  Ah,  George  Brandon  I  Why,  why  did 
you  come  to  my  poor  old  Other's  house,  and  bring  this  misery  do'wn  on 
me,  and  on  your  child  unborn?" 

"  On  myself,  the  worst  of  all,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  You  deserve  it.  But  it's  us  innocent  that  has  had,  or  will  have,  to 
suflTer  most.  O  George  Brandon  I  Think  of  a  poor  child,  flung  away, 
and  left  to  starve  and  die,  without  even  so  much  as  knowing  your  real 
name  !  Think  of  your  boy,  perhaps  brought  to  shame  and  poverty 
through  your  fault  I " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  often  think  of  my  wrong?"  says  the  doctor. 
'^  That  it  does  not  cause  me  sleepless  nights,  and  hours  of  anguish  ?  Ah  I 
Caroline !"  and  he  looks  in  the  glass ;  "  I  am  not  shaved,  and  it's  very 
unbecoming,"  he  thinks ;  that  is,  if  I  may  dare  to  read  his  thoughts,  as  I 
do  to  report  his  unheard  words. 

"You  think  of  your  wrong  now  it  may  be  found  out,  I  daresay  !" 
says  Caroline.  "  Suppose  this  Hunt  turns  against  you  7  He  is  desperate ; 
mad  for  drink  and  money  ;  has  been  in  gaol — as  he  said  this  very  night  to 
me  and  my  papa.  He'll  do  or  Eay  anything.  If  you  treat  him  hard,  and 
Philip  have  treated  him  hard — not  harder  than  served  him  right  though— 
he'll  pull  the  house  down  and  himself  imder  it ;  but  he'll  be  revenged. 
Perhaps  he  drank  so  much  last  night,  that  he  may  have  forgot.  But  I 
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fear  he  meatifl  mifichiefj  and  1  came  here  to  say  so,  and  hoping 
might  be  kcp  on  your  guard,  Doctor  F.,  and  if  you  hav'e  to  quarrel, 
with  him,  I  don't  know  what  you  ever  will  do,  I  am  sure — no  more  thaa 
if  you  had  to  fight  a  chimney-sweep  in  the  street,  I  have  been  awake  all 
night  think ingf  and  as  booq  as  ever  fts  I  &aw  the  daylight,  I  determiiied  I 
would  run  and  teU  you/* 

**  When  he  called  Philip  that  name,  did  tliehoy  seem  much  diatiirbed?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"  Yes;  he  referred  to  it  again  and  again — though  I  tried  to  cca^ 
out  of  it.  But  it  was  on  his  mind  last  night,  and  1  am  sure  he  wiil 
of  it  the  first  thing  this  morning.  Ah,  yes,  doctor !  conscience  will  eome- 
timea  let  a  gentleman  doze;  but  ai^er  discovery  has  come,  and  opened  yovr 
curtains,  and  said,  *  You  desired  to  be  called  early  V  there's  little  useia 
trying  to  sleep  much.  You  look  veiy  much  frightened,  Doctor  F./^  the 
nurse  continues,  "  You  haven't  such  a  comage  as  Philip  has ;  or  as  joq 
had  when  you  were  a  young  man,  and  came  a  leading  poor  girls  astisy. 
You  used  to  be  afraid  of  nothing  tlien.  Do  you  remember  that  fellow  on 
board  the  steamboat  in  Scotland  in  our  wedding-trip,  and,  la,  I  thought 
you  was  going  to  kiU  him.  That  poor  little  Lord  Cinqbars  told  me  ever 
Bo  many  stories  then  about  your  courage  and  shootrng  people.  It  wiisn'i 
very  courageous,  leaving  a  poor  girl  without  even  a  name,  and  scarce  a 
guinea,  was  it?  But  I  ain*t  come  to  c^ll  up  old  stories — ^only  to  warn 
you.  Even  in  old  times,  when  he  married  ua,  and  I  thought  he  was  doing 
a  kindness,  I  never  could  abide  this  horrible  man,  In  Scotland,  when  you 
was  away  shooting  with  your  poor  little  lord,  the  things  Hunt  used  lo  saj 
and  look  was  dreadiuL  I  wonder  how  ever  you,  who  were  gcntlemov 
could  put  up  with  such  a  fellow  I  Ah,  that  was  a  sad  honeymoon  of 
ours  1  I  wonder  why  Fm  a  thinking  of  it  now  ?  I  suppose  it*s 
having  seen  the  picture  of  the  other  one — ^poor  lady  !'' 

"I  have  told  you,  Caroline,  that  I  was  so  wild  and  desperate  at 
unliappy  time,  I  was  scarcely  accountable  for  my  actions.  If  I  leil  you^ 
it  was  because  I  had  no  other  resource  but  flight.  I  was  a  ruined,  penni* 
leas  man,  but  for  my  marriage  with  Ellen  Ring  wood.  You  don't  suppov 
the  marriage  was  happy  ?  Happy  !  when  have  I  ever  been  happy  T 
My  lot  is  to  be  wretched,  and  bring  wretchedness  down  on  those  I  love ! 
On  you,  on  my  father,  on  my  wife,  on  my  boy — I  am  a  doomed  man. 
Ah,  that  the  innocent  should  suffer  for  mel"  And  our  friend  loob 
askance  in  the  glass,  at  the  blue  chin,  and  hollow  eyes  which  make  liia 
guilt  look  the  more  haggard. 

'*  I  never  had  my  lines,'*  the  Little  Sister  continued,  **  I  never  knew 
there  were  papers,  or  writings,  or  anything  but  a  ring  and  a  clergymftn^ 
when  you  married  me.  But  I've  heard  tell  that  people  in  Sootlnnd  d«oQ't 
want  a  clergyman  at  all ;  and  if  they  call  themselves  man  and  wife,  ihvj 
are  man  and  wife.  Now,  sir,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Brandon  certainly  did  tmvd 
together  in  Scotland— witness  that  man  whom  yom  were  going  to  throw 
intiQ  the  lake  for  being  rude  to  jour  wife — and    .    »    .    !« I     JDou^'t  Aj 
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out  BO  !      It  wasn't  me,  a  poor  girl  of  sixteen,  who  did  wrong.      It  was 
yon,  a  man  of  the  world,  who  was  years  and  years  older." 

When  Brandon  carried  off  his  poor  little  victim  and  wife,  there  had 
been  a  journey  to  Scotland,  where  Lord  Cinqbars,  then  alive,  had  sporting 
quarters.  His  lordship's  chaplain,  Mr.  Hunt,  had  been  of  the  party, 
which  fate  very  soon  afterwards  separated.  Death  seized  on  Cinqbars  at 
Naples.  Debt  caused  Firmin — Brandon,  as  he  called  himself  then — to 
fly  the  country.  The  chaplain  wandered  from  gaol  to  gaol.  And  as  for 
poor  little  Caroline  Brandon,  I  suppose  the  husband  who  had  married  her 
under  a  false  name  thought  that  to  escape  her,  leave  her,  and  disown  her 
altogether  was  an  easier  and  less  dangerous  plan  than  to  continue  relations 
with  her.  So  one  day,  four  months  after  their  marriage,  the  young  couple 
being  then  at  Dover,  Caroline's  husband  happened  to  go  out  for  a  walk. 
But  he  sent  away  a  portmanteau  by  the  back  door  when  he  went  out  for 
the  walk,  and  as  Caroline  was  waiting  for  her  little  dinner  some  hours  after, 
the  porter  who  carried  the  luggage  came  with  a  little  note  from  her 
dearest  G.  B.;  and  it  was  ftdl  of  little  fond  expressions  of  regard  and 
affection,  such  as  gentlemen  put  into  little  notes  ;  but  dearest  G.  B.  said 
the  bailiffs  were  upon  him,  and  one  of  them  had  arrived  that  morning, 
and  he  must  fly :  and  he  took  half  the  money  he  had,  and  left  half  for 
his  little  Carry.  And  he  would  be  back  soon,  and  arrange  matters ;  or 
tell  her  where  to  write  and  follow  him.  And  she  was  to  take  care  of  her 
little  health,  and  to  write  a  great  deal  to  her  Georgy,  And  she  did  not 
know  how  to  write  very  well  then ;  but  she  did  her  best,  and  improved  a 
great  deal;  for,  indeed,  she  wrote  a  great  deal,  poor  thing.  Sheets  and 
sheets  of  paper  she  blotted  with  ink  and  tears.  And  then  the  money  was 
spent;  and  the  next  money;  and  no  more  came,  and  no  more  letters. 
And  she  was  alone  at  sea,  sinking,  sinking,  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to 
send  that  friend  who  rescued  her.  It  is  such  a  sad,  sad  little  story,  that 
in  fact  I  don't  like  dwelling  on  it ;  not  caring  to  look  upon  poor  innocent, 
triLsting  creatures  in  pain. 

.  .  Well,  then,  when  Caroline  exclaimed,  "  I^a !  don't  fly  out  so, 
Dr.  Firmin  !  "  I  suppose  the  doctor  had  been  crying  out,  and  swearing 
fiercely,  at  the  recollections  of  his  friend  Mr.  Brandon,  and  at  tlic  danger 
which  possibly  hung  over  that  gentleman.  Marriage  ceremonies  are  dan- 
gerous risks  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  You  can't  pretend  to  marry  even  a 
poor  old  bankrupt  lodging-house-keeper's  daughter  without  some  risk  of 
being  brought  subsequently  to  book.  If  you  have  a  vulgar  wife  alive, 
and  afterwards  choose  to  leave  her  and  marry  an  earl's  niece,  you  will 
come  to  trouble,  however  well  connected  you  are  and  highly  placed  in 
society.  If  you  have  had  thirty  thousand  pounds  with  wife  No.  2,  and 
have  to  i)ay  it  back  on  a  sudden,  the  payment  may  Xm  inconvenient.  You 
may  be  tried  for  bigamy,  and  sentenced,  goodness  knows  to  what  punisli- 
ment.  At  any  rate,  if  the  matter  is  made  public,  and  you  are  a  most 
respectable  man,  moving  in  the  highest  scientific  and  social  circles,  those 
circles  may  be  disposed  to  request  you  to  walk  out  of  their  circumference. 

28—2 
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A  novelist,  I  know,  ought  to  Lave  no  likes,  diaUkea,  pity,  partiality  iiir  i 
cliaracters;  but  I  declare  I  cannot  heip  feeling  a  respectful  compaaai^ 
a  gentleman^  who,  in  consequence  of  a  youthfkl,  and,  I  am  sure, 
regretted  folly,  may  be  liable  to  lose  his  fortune^  his  place  in  society, 
hiB  conaiderable  practice*  Punifihment  hasn*t  a  right  to  come  with  soch 
a  p^de  daudo.  There  ought  to  be  Hmitationa ;  and  it  is  shabby  and 
revengeful  of  Justice  to  present  her  little  bill  when  it  haa  been  more  than 
twenty  years  owing«  .  .  .  Having  had  his  talk  out  with  the  Little 
Sister,  having  a  long  past  crime  suddenly  taken  down  ^m  the  ahelf; 
having  a  remorse,  long  aince  supposed  to  be  dead  and  buried,  auddenly 
BtartiBg  up  ia  the  most  blustering,  bobterous,  inconvenient  manner; 
having  a  rage  and  terror  tearing  him  within  j  I  can  fancy  this  most 
respectable  physician  going  about  his  day's  work,  and  most  aincerdy 
sympathize  with  him.  Who  is  to  heal  the  physician  ?  Is  he  not  mow 
sick  at  heart  than  most  of  his  patients  that  day  7  He  has  to  listen  to 
Lady  Megiim  cackling  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  and  describing  her  little 
ailments.  He  has  to  listen,  and  never  once  to  dare  to  say,  "  Confc 
yon,  old  chatterbox  t  What  are  you  prating  about  your  ailments  to 
who  am  suffering  real  torture  whilst  I  am  smirking  in  your  facet 
has  to  wear  the  inspiriting  smile,  to  breathe  the  gentle  joke,  to  console,  to 
whisper  hope,  to  administer  remedy ;  and  all  day,  perhaps,  he  sees  no  one 
so  utterly  sick,  so  sad,  so  despairing,  as  himself* 

The  first  person  on  whom  he  had  to  practise  hypocrisy  tliat  day  wifl 
his  own  son,  who  chose  to  come  to  breakfasts — a  meal  of  which  son  and 
father  seldom  now  partook  in  company.  '*  What  does  he  know,  and  what 
does  he  suspect  ?*'  are  the  father's  thoughts  ;  but  a  louring  gloom  is  on 
Philip's  face,  and  the  father's  eyes  look  into  the  son*»,  but  cannot  peneCnfie 
their  darkness, 

**  Did  you  stay  late  last  night,  Philip  7"  says  papa. 

"  Yea,  sir,  rather  late,*'  answers  the  son, 

<*  Pleasant  party?'' 

**  No,  sir,  stupid.  Your  friend  Mr.  Hunt  wanted  to  come  in.  He 
was  drunk,  and  rude  to  Mrs.  Brandon,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  him  out 
of  the  door.     He  was  dread lully  violent  and  abusive/* 

"  Swore  a  good  deal,  I  suppose  ?  *' 

41  Fiercely,  air,  and  called  names." 

I  daresay  Philip's  heart  beat  so  when  he  said  these  last  words, 
they  were  inaudible ;  at  all  events,  Philip's  father  did  not  appear  to  ip0f 
much  attention  to  the  words,  for  he  was  busy  reading  the  Mortitng  Po$t, 
and  behind  that  sheet  of  fashionable  news  hid  whatever  expreasion  of 
agony  there  might  be  on  his  face.  Philip  afterwards  told  his  present 
biographer  of  this  breakfast  meeting  and  dreary  tete-a-tete*  •'  I  burned  to 
ask  what  was  tlic  meaning  of  that  scoimdrers  words  of  the  pagt  night,'* 
Philip  said  to  his  biographer ;  "  but  I  did  not  dare,  somehow.  You  see, 
Pendennifl,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  my  point-blank  to  your  &ther,  *  Sir,  ar? 
jou  a  coniirmed  scoundrel,  or  are  you  not  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you  hav* 
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made  a  double  marriage,  as  yonder  otHer  rascal  hinted  ;  and  diafc  my  own 
legitimacy  and  my  mother's  fair  fame,  as  well  aa  poor,  harmless  Caroline's 
honour  and  happiness,  have  been  destroyed  by  your  crime?*  But  I  had 
lain  awake  all  night  thinkiog  about  that  scoimdrel  Hunt's  words,  and 
whether  there  was  any  meaning  beyond  dannken  malice  in  what  he  said.*' 
So  we  find  that  three  people  had  passed  a  bad  night  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Firmin's  evil  behaviour  of  five-and-twenty  years  back,  which  surely 
was  a  moat  imreasonable  punishment  for  a  sin  of  such  old  date.  I  wish, 
dearly -beloved  brother  ainners,  we  could  take  aU  the  puniahment  for  our 
individual  crimes  on  our  individual  shoulders  :  but  we  drag  them  all 
down  with  us — that  ia  the  fact  \  and  when  Macheath  is  condemned  to 
hang,  it  is  Polly  and  Lucy  who  have  to  weep  and  sufier  and  wear  piteous 
mouming  in  their  hearts  long  after  the  dare-devil  rogue  has  jumped  ofiT 
the  Tyburn  ladder. 

**  Well^  sir,  he  did  not  say  a  word,"  said  Philip,  recounting  the  meet- 
ing to  his  friend ;  **  not  a  word,  at  least,  regarding  the  matter  both  of  us 
had  on  our  hearts.  But  about  fashion,  parties,  politics,  he  disc^uraed 
much  more  freely  than  was  usual  with  him.  He  said  1  might  have  had 
Lord  Ringwood's  seat  for  Wliipham  but  for  my  unfortimate  politics. 
What  made  a  Hadical  of  me,  he  asked,  who  was  naturally  one  of  the 
most  haughty  of  men  ?  (and  that,  I  think,  perhaps  I  am,"  says  Phil, 
**  and  a  good  many  liberal  fellows  are.")  I  should  calm  down,  he 
was  stire— I  should  calm  down,  and  be  of  the  politics  des  hoTnmes  du 
monde,^* 

Philip  could  not  say  to  his  father,  **  Sir,  it  is  seeing  you  cringe  before 
great  ones  that  has  set  my  own  back  up."  There  were  countless  points 
about  which  father  and  son  could  not  speak;  and  an  invisible,  unex* 
pressed,  perfectly  unintelligible  mistrust,  always  was  present  when  those 
two  were  tete-a-tete. 

Their  meal  was  scarce  ended  when  entered  to  them  Mr.  Hunt,  with  his 
hat  on.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time,  and  cannot  apeak  as  a  certainty ; 
but  I  should  think  at  his  ominous  appearance  Philip  may  have  turned  red 
and  his  father  pale.  **  Now  is  the  time,"  both,  I  daresay,  thought ;  and 
the  doctor  remembered  his  stormy  young  days  of  foreign  gamblings 
intrigue,  and  duel,  when  he  was  put  on  his  ground  before  his  adversary, 
and  bidden,  at  a  given  signal,  to  fire.  One,  two,  three  I  Each  man's 
hand  was  armed  with  malice  and  murder.  Pliihp  had  plenty  of  pluck  for 
his  part,  but  I  should  think  on  such  an  occasion  might  be  a  little  nervous 
and  fiuttercd,  whereas  his  father's  eye  was  keen,  and  his  aim  rapid  and 
steady* 

**  You  and  Philip  had  a  difference  last  night,  Philip  teUa  me,"  said  the 
doctor. 

yYes,  and  I  promised  he  should  pay  me,'*  said  the  clergyman* 
And  I  said  I  should  deaire  no  better,'*  says  Mr.  Phil. 
He  struck  Ms  senior,  his  father's  fnend — a  sick  man,  a  clergyman," 
d  Hunt, 
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<<  Were  yon  to  repeat  what  jon  did  last  night,  I  ahoUld  ttp^i  irhat  I 
did,"  Raid  Phil.     "  Yon  insulted  a  good  woman." 

"  It's  a  lie,  sir  ! "  cries  the  other. 

"  You  insulted  a  good  woman,  a  lady  in  her  own  hoiue,  and  I  tamed 
yon  out  of  it,"  said  Phil. 

*'  I  say,  again,  it  is  a  lie,  sir  I  *'  screams  Hunt,  With  a  stamp  on  tlie 
table. 

"  That  you  should  give  me  the  lie,  or  otherwise,  is  perfectly  imma- 
terial to  me.  But  whenever  you  insult  Mrs.  Brandon,  or  any  harmlesi 
woman  in  my  presence,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  chastise  you,**  cries  Philip 
of  the  red  moustaches,  curling  them  with  much  dignity. 

"  You  hear  him,  Firmin  ?  "  says  the  parson. 

"  Faith,  I  do,  Hunt ! "  says  the  physician ;  **  and  I  think  he  meani 
what  he  says,  too." 

"  Oh  !  1/ou  take  that  line,  do  you?"  erica  Hunt  of  the  dirty  handfli  the 
dirty  teeth,  the  dirty  neckcloth. 

"  I  take  what  you  call  that  line ;  and  whenever  a  rudeness  is  offered 
to  that  admirable  woman  in  my  son's  hearing,  I  shall  be  astonished  if  he 
does  not  resent  it,"  says  the  doctor.     "  Thank  you,  Philip ! " 

The  father's  resolute  speech  and  behaviour  gave  Philip  great  momen- 
tary comfort.  Hunt's  words  of  the  night  before  had  been  occupying  the 
young  man's  thoughts.  Had  Firmin  been  criminal,  he  could  not  be  bo 
bold. 

"  You  talk  this  way  in  presence  of  your  son  ?  You  have  been  taDdng 
over  the  matter  together  before  ?  "  asks  Hunt. 

"We  have  been  talking  over  the  matter  before — ^yes.  We  were 
engaged  on  it  when  you  came  into  breakfast,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Shall 
we  go  on  with  the  conversation  where  we  left  it  off?  " 

"  Well,  do — that  is,  if  you  dare,"  said  the  clergymani  somewhat 
astonished. 

"  Philip,  my  dear,  it  is  ill  for  a  man  to  hide  his  head  before  his  own 
son ;  but  if  I  am  to  speak — and  speak  I  must  one  day  or  the  other — ^why 
not  now  ?  " 

"  Why  at  all,  Firmin  ?  "  asks  the  clergyman,  astonished  at  the  other's 
rather  sudden  resolve. 

"  Why  ?  Because  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  you,  Mr.  Tufton  Hunt," 
cries  the  physician,  in  his  most  lofty  manner,  "  of  you  and  your  presence 
in  my  house  ;  your  blackguard  behaviour  and  your  rascal  extortions— 
because  you  will  force  me  to  speak  one  day  or  the  other — and  now, 
Philip,  if  you  like,  shall  be  the  day." 

"  Hang  it,  I  say  I     Stop  a  bit !"  cries  the  clergyman. 

"  I  imderatand  you  want  some  more  money  from  me." 

"  I  did  promise  Jacobs  I  would  pay  him  to-day,  and  that  was  what 
made  ine  so  sulky  last  night;  and,  perhaps,  I  took  a  little  too  much.  You  see 
my  mind  was  out  of  order ;  and  what's  the  use  of  telling  a  story  that  is  no 
good  to  any  one,  Firmin — ^least  of  all  to  you,"  cries  the  parson,  darkly. 
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"  Because,  you  ruffian,  Fll  bear  with  you  no  more,"  cries  the  doctor, 
the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelling  as  he  looks  fiercely  at  his  dirty  adver- 
sary. '<  In  the  last  nine  months,  Philip,  this  man  has  had  nine  hundred 
pounds  from  me." 

"  The  luck  has  been  so  very  bad,  so  bad,  upon  my  honour,  now," 
grumbles  the  parson. 

"  To-morrow  he  will  want  more ;  and  the  next  day  more ;  and  the 
next  day  more  ;  and,  in  fine,  I  won't  live  with  this  accursed  man  of  the 
sea  round  my  neck.  You  shall  have  the  story ;  and  Mr.  Hunt  shall  sit 
by  and  witness  against  his  own  crime  and  mine.  I  had  been  very  wild  at 
Cambridge,  when  I  was  a  young  man.  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  father, 
lived  with  a  dissipat^id  set,  and  beyond  my  means  ;  and  had  had  my  debts 
paid  80  often  by  your  grandfather,  that  I  was  afraid  to  ask  for  more.  He 
was  stem  to  me ;  I  was  not  dutiful  to  him.  I  own  my  fault.  Mr.  Hunt 
can  bear  witness  to  what  I  say." 

"I  was  in  hiding  at  Margate,  under  a  false  name.  You  know  the 
name." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  know  the  name,"  Philip  said,  thinking  he  liked 
his  flither  better  now  than  he  had  ever  liked  him  in  his  life,  and  sighing, 
**  Ah,  if  he  had  always  been  frank  and  true  with  me ! " 

"  I  took  humble  lodgings  with  an  obscure  family."  [If  Dr.  Firmin  had 
a  prodigious  idea  of  his  own  grandeur  and  importance,  you  see  I  cannot 
help  it — and  he  was  long  held  to  be  such  a  respectable  man.]  "  And  there 
I  found  a  young  girl^-one  of  the  most  innocent  beings  that  ever  a  man 
played  with  and  betrayed.  Betrayed,  I  own  it.  Heaven  forgive  me!  The 
crime  has  been  the  shame  of  my  life,  and  darkened  my  whole  career  with 
misery.  I  got  a  man  worse  than  myself,  if  that  could  be.  I  got  Hunt  for 
a  ll'w  pounds,  which  he  owed  me,  to  make  a  sham  marriage  between  me 
and  poor  Caroline.  My  money  was  soon  gone.  My  creditors  were  afler 
me.     I  fled  the  country,  and  I  left  her." 

"A  sham  marriage  I  a  sham  marriage  !"  cries  the  clergyman.  "  Didn't 
you  make  me  perform  it  by  holding  a  pistol  to  my  throat  ?  A  fellow 
won't  risk  transportation  for  nothing.  But  I  owed  him  money  for 
cards,  and  he  had  my  bill,  and  he  said  he  would  let  me  off,  and  that's 
why  I  helped  him.  Never  mind.  I  am  out  of  the  business  now, 
Mr.  Brummell  Firmin,  and  you  are  in  it.  I  have  read  the  Act,  sir. 
The  clergyman  who  performs  the  marriage  is  liable  to  punishment,  if 
informed  against  within  three  years,  and  it's  twenty  years  or  more.  But 
you,  Mr.  Brummell  Firmin, — ^your  case  is  different;  and  you,  my  young 
gentleman,  with  the  fiery  whiskers,  who  strike  down  old  men  of  a  night,— 
you  may  find  some  of  us  know  how  to  revenge  ourselves,  though  we 
jirc,  d(nvn."  And  with  this.  Hunt  runhed  to  his  greasy  hat,  and  quitted 
t]j(3  hoiiH(?,  discharging  imprecations  at  his  hosts  as  he  passed  through 
the  hall. 

Son  and  fatlier  sate  awhile  silent,  afl«r  the  departure  of  their  common 
enemy.     At  last  the  father  spoke. 
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*'  Tliifl  is  the  sword  that  has  always  been  hanging  over  my  hi 
it  is  now  falling,  Philip/* 

**  What  can  the  man  do?     Is  the  first  marriage  a  good  maxriige?* 
aaked  PhUip,  wiOi  alarmed  face, 

**  It  is  no  marriage*     It  b  Yoid  to  all  intents  and  purpoaea.     Ton  nuj 
suppose  I  have  taken  care  to  learn  tlie  law  about  that.     Tour  1^1 
is  safe,  sure  enongh.     Bat  that  man  can  ruin  me|  or  nearly  ao*     He 
try  to-morroW|  if  not  to-day.     As  long  as  you   or  I  can  gire  Mbi  t 
guinea,  he  will  take  it  to  the  gambling- house^     I  had  the  mania  on  ine 
mjmU  once.     My  poor  father  quarrelled  with  me  in  consequence,  tai 
died  ivitliout  seeing  me.     I  married  your  mother — Heaven  help  her, 
Boul  I  and  forgive  me  for  being  but  a  harsh  husband  to  her — ^with  a 
of  mending  my  shattered  lc.^rtuQcs.     I  wished  she  had  been  more  huppj^ 
Dor  ihing.     But  do  not  blame  me  utterly,  Philip.     I  was  desperate,  iod 
bo  wished  for  the  marriage  so  much  I     I  had  good  looks  and  high  spinti 
in  those  days.     People  said  so.*'     [And  here  he  glances  obliquely  at  his 
own  handsome  portrait.]     *^  Now  I  am  a  wreck,  a  wreck  1 " 

"  I  conceive^  air,  that  this  will  annoy  you  j  but  how  can  it  ruin  yonf  ** 
asked  Philip. 

**  What  becomes  of  my  practice  as  a  family  phymcian  ?     The 
IS  not  now  what  it  was,  between  ourselves,  Philip,  and  the  expenses 
than  you  imagine.      I  have  made  unlucky  speculations.     If  you 
upon  much  increase  of  wealth  from  me,  my  boy,  you  will  be  diBappoiated; 
though  you  were  never  mercenary »  no,  never.      But  the  story  bruited 
about  by  this  rascal,  of  a  physician  of  eminence  engaged  in  two  marriages, 
do  you  suppose  my  rivals  vion*t  hear  it,  and  take  advantage  of  it — my 
patients  hear  it,  and  avoid  me  ?  ^* 

**  Make  terms  with  tlie  man  at  once,  then,  dr,  and  dlence  him/* 

**  To  make  terms  with  a  gambler  is  impossible.  My  purse  is  alwijra 
there  open  for  him  to  thniat  his  hand  into  when  he  loses.  No  man  can 
withstand  such  a  temptation,  I  am  glad  you  have  never  fallen  into  it 
I  have  qiiaiTeOed  with  you  sometiraea  for  Uving  wdth  people  below  pm 
rank ;  perhaps  you  were  right,  and  I  was  wrong.  I  have  Uked»  always  ) 
did,  I  don*t  disguise  it,  to  live  with  persons  of  station.  And  these,  when 
I  was  at  the  Univcrsityj  taught  me  play  and  extravagance  ;  and  in  tiie 
world  haven't  helped  me  much.  Who  would?  Who  would?**  and 
doctor  rdapsed  into  meditation. 

A  little  catastrophe  presently  occurred,  after  which  Mr.  Philip  Firmin 
me  the  substance  of  this  story.  He  described  his  father's  long  acqui< 
in  llnnt'a  demands^  and  sudden  resistance  to  them,  and  was  at  a  Um  10 
account  for  the  change.  I  did  not  tell  my  friend  in  express  termsy  but  I 
fancied  I  could  account  for  the  change  of  behaviour.  Dr.  Firmin,  in  his 
interviews  with  Caroline,  had  had  his  mind  set  at  rest  about  one  part  ol 
his  danger.  The  doctor  need  no  longer  fear  the  charge  of  a  double 
marriage.     The  Little  Sister  resigned  her  claims  past,  present,  future. 

If  a  gentleman  is  sentenced  to  be  himg,  I  wonder  is  it  a  matter  of 
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comfort  to  him  or  not  to  know  beforeliand  the  day  of  the  operation  7  Hunt 
would  take  his  revenge.  When  and  how?  Dr.  Finmn  asked  himself. 
Nay,  possibly,  you  will  have  to  learn  that  this  eminent  practitioner  walked 
about  with  more  than  danger  hanging  imminent  over  him.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  rope :  perhaps  it  was  a  sword  :  some  weapon  of  execution,  at  any 
rate,  as  we  frequently  may  see.  A  day  passes :  no  assassin  darts  at  the 
doctor  as  he  threads  the  dim  opera- colonnade  passage  on  his  way  to  liia 
club.  A  week  goes  by  ;  no  stiletto  is  plunged  into  his  well -wadded  breast 
aa  he  steps  from  his  carriage  at  some  noble  patient's  door.  Philip  says 
he  never  knew  his  father  more  pleasant,  easy,  good*humoured,  and  a0able 
than  during  this  period,  when  he  must  have  felt  that  a  danger  was 
hanging  over  him  of  which  his  son  at  this  time  had  no  idea.  I  dined  in 
Old  Parr  Street  once  in  this  memorable  period  (memorable  it  seemed  to 
me  from  immediately  subsequent  events).  Never  was  the  dinner  better 
Berved :  the  wine  more  ejccellent :  the  guests  and  conversation  more 
gravely  respectable  than  at  this  entertainment :  and  my  neighbour 
remarked  with  pleasure  how  the  father  and  son  seemed  to  be  on  mucb 
better  terms  than  ordinary.  The  doctor  addressed  Philip  pointedly 
once  or  twice ;  alluded  to  his  foreign  travels ;  spoke  of  his  mother's 
family — ^it  was  most  gratifying  to  see  the  pair  together.  Day  after 
day  passes  so.  The  enemy  has  disappeared.  At  least,  the  lining  of  his 
dirty  hat  is  no  longer  visible  on  the  broad  marble  table  of  Dr.  Firmin'a 
hall 

But  one  day — it  may  be  ten  days  after  tlie  quarrel— a  little  messenger 
comes  to  Philip,  and  says,  **  Philip  dear,  I  am  sure  there  is  something 
wrong ;  that  horrible  Hunt  has  been  here  with  a  very  qidet,  soft-spoken 
old  gentleman,  and  they  have  been  going  on  with  my  poor  pa  about  my 
wrongs  and  his — ^his,  indeed  I— and  they  have  worked  him  up  to  believe 
that  somebody  has  cheated  his  daughter  out  of  a  great  fortune ;  and  who 
can  that  somebody  be  but  your  father  ?  And  whenever  they  see  me 
coming,  papa  and  that  horrid  Hunt  go  off  to  the  *  Admiral  Byng  :  *  and 
one  tiight  when  pa  came  home  he  said,  *  Bless  you,  bless  you,  my  poor, 
innocent,  injured  child ;  and  blessed  you  tvill  be,  mark  a  fond  father's 
words  1  *  They  are  scheming  something  against  Philip  and  Philip^s  father. 
Mr.  Bond  the  soft-spoken  old  gentleman's  name  is :  and  twice  there  hm 
been  a  Mr.  Walls  to  inquire  if  Mr.  Hunt  was  at  our  house." 

*'Mr,  Bond? — Mr.  Walls? — A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bond  was 
uncle  Twysden^a  attorney*  An  old  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head,  and  one 
eye  bigger  than  the  other  7  '* 

'  Well^  this  old  man  has  one  smaller  than  the  other,  I  do  think," 
!  Caroline.  "  First  man  who  came  was  Mr.  Walls — a  rattling  young 
Dnable  chap,  always  laughing,  talking  about  theatres,  operas,  every- 
ing — came  home  from  the  *  Byng  *  along  with  pa  and  his  new  friend^ 
oh  I  I  do  hate  him,  that  man,  that  Hunt  1 — then  he  brought  the  old  man, 
tbia  Mr.  Bond,  What  are  they  scheming  against  you,  Philip  ?  I  tell  you 
this  matter  is  all  about  you  and  your  fatlier/* 

2S— 5 
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Years  and  years  ago,  in  the  poor  mother's  lifetime,  Philip  reme 

an  outbreak  of  wrath  on  hia  father's  piirt^  who  called   uncle   T*< 

I  iwindling  miser,  and  this  very  Mr.  Bond  a  scoundrel  who  deserved  to  itj 

hung,  for  interfering  in  some  way  in  the  management  of  a  part  of  ikl 

property  which  Mrs,  Twyaden  and  her  sister  inherited  from  their  tm\ 

.  toother.     That  quarrel  had  been  made  up,  as  such    qtiarrels  are.    Ikl 

brothers-in-law  had  continued  to  mifitrust  each  other  ;    but  there  ww  i 

reason  why  the  feud  should  descend  to  the  children ;  and  FhUlp  and  ^J 

aunt,  and  one  of  her  daughters  at  least,  were  on  good   terms  togeA«.l 

Philip's  uncle's  lawyers   engaged  with  hi  a   father's   debtor   and  eaeaji 

I  ftgainst  Dr*  Firmin ;  the  alliance  boded  no  good. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  think,  FMlip/'  said  the  Either,     ^tq 
Ibnd  of  your  cousin  7  " 

**  Oh  I  for  ev " 

**  For  over,  of  course  I     At  least  tmtil  we  change  our  mind,  or  cwrfj 
[  US  grows  tired,  or  finds  a  better  mate." 

"  Ah,  sir  r*  cries  Philips  but  suddenly  stops  in  Ms  remonstrance. 

**  What  were  you  going  to  say,  Philipi  and  why  do  you  pause  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  father,  if  I  might  without  offending,  that  1  tkiflk 
you  judge  hardly  of  women,     1  know  two  who  have  been  Tery  IkitLfol  ta 
(you." 

"  And  I  a  traitor  to  both  of  them.  Yes  ;  and  my  remorse, 
my  remorse  1**  says  his  father  in  his  deepest  tragedy  voice,  dutch 
I  hand  over  a  heart  that  I  beUcve  beat  very  cooDy.  But,  psha !  why  ■» 
I,  Philip's  biographer,  going  out  of  the  way  to  abu*»e  Philip's  paM?  b 
not  the  threat  of  bigamy  and  exposure  enough  to  disturb  any  man*s  MUi* 
nimity  ?  I  say  tigaiii,  suppose  there  is  anothtr  sword — a  rope  if  yoo  wiE 
so  call  it — hanging  nver  the  head  of  our  Damoclea  of  Old  Psar  Stre«t< 
,  .  ,  .  Howbeit,  the  father  and  the  son  met  and  parted  in  tin* 
days  with  unusual  genllenesa  and  cordiality.  And  thejse  were  the  kn 
days  in  which  they  were  to  meet  together.  Nor  could  Philip  r^cti  nii' 
out  satisfaction,  afterwards^  that  the  hand  which  he  took  was  tmuwjid  mJ 
given  'With  a  real  kindness  and  cordiality. 

Why  were  these  the  last  days  son  and  lather  were  to  ptum  togetbirl 
Br.  Firmin  is  still  alive.  Philip  is  a  very  tolerably  prosperous  g«otJ^ 
man.  He  and  his  father  parted  good  friends,  and  it  is  the  biogrinbff* 
business  to  narrate  how  and  wherefore.  When  Philip  told  his  &thcr  li«t 
Me8E?Ts.  Bond  and  Walls,  his  uncle  Twysden'a  attomejrg^  were  saddvlf 
interested  about  Mr,  Brandon  and  his  affidrs,  the  father  instantly  gaati, 
rthoiigh  the  son  was  too  simple  as  yet  to  understand  liow  it  was  that  llx* 
gentlemen  interfered.  11^  Mr*  Brandon-Firmin's  marriage  with  SCi 
Ringwood  was  null,  her  son  was  illegitimate,  and  her  fortune  went  to  hs 
SLHter.  Painful  as  such  a  duty  might  be  to  such  t^^ider- hearted  peoj^i 
as  our  Twyisden  acquHmtances  to  deprive  a  dear  nephew  of  his  Ibrtoi^ 
yet,  after  all,  duty  is  dul^,  and  a  parent  must  sacrifice  everything  J* 
ju>?tice  and  his   own  children,     *^  Had  I  been  in  such  a  ease/"  Tsl^ 
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Twysden  gubsequently  and  repeatedly  declared,  "I  should  never  have 
been  easy  a  moment  if  I  thought  I  possessed  wrongfully  a  beloved 
nephew's  property.  I  could  not  have  slept  in  peace ;  I  could  not  have 
shown  my  face  at  my  own  club,  or  to  my  own  conscience,  had  I  the 
weight  of  such  an  injustice  on  my  mind."  In  a  word,  when  he  found 
that  there  was  a  chance  of  annexing  Philip's  share  of  the  property  to  his 
own,  Twysden  saw  clearly  that  his  duty  was  to  stand  by  his  own  wife 
and  children. 

The  information  upon  which  Talbot  Twysden,  Esq.,  acted,  was 
brought  to  him  at  his  office  by  a  gentleman  in  dingy  black,  who,  after 
a  long  interview  with  him,  accompanied  him  to  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Bond, 
before  mentioned.  Here,  in  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  the  three  gen- 
tlemen held  a  consultation,  of  which  the  results  began  quickly  to  show 
themselves.  Messrs.  Bond  and  Selby  had  an  exceedingly  lively,  cheerful, 
jovial,  and  intelligent  confidential  clerk,  who  combined  business  and 
pleasure  with  the  utmost  affability,  and  was  acquainted  with  a  thousand 
queer  things,  and  queer  histories  about  queer  people  in  this  town ;  who 
lent  money ;  who  wanted  money ;  who  was  in  debt ;  and  who  was  outrun- 
ning the  constable ;  whose  diamonds  were  in  pawn ;  whose  estates  were 
over-mortgaged ;  who  was  over- building  himself ;  who  was  casting  eyes 
of  longing  at  what  pretty  opera  dancer — ^aboiit  races,  fights,  bill  brokers, 
qvicqiiid  agunt  homines.  This  Tom  Walls  had  a  deal  of  information,  and 
imparted  it  so  as  to  make  you  die  of  laughing. 

The  Reverend  Tuflon  Hunt  brought  this  jolly  fellow  first  to  the 
"  Admiral  Bjng,"  where  his  amiability  won  all  hearts  at  the  club.  At 
the  Byngs,  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  gain  Captain  Gann's  easy  con- 
fidence. And  this  old  man  was  in  the  course  of  a  very  trifling  consump- 
tion of  rum-and-water,  brought  to  see  that  his  daughter  had  been  the 
object  of  a  wicked  conspiracy,  and  was  the  rightful  and  most  injured  wife 
of  a  man  who  ought  to  declare  her  fair  fame  before  the  world  and  put  her 
in  possession  of  a  portion  of  his  great  fortune. 

A  great  fortune?  How  great  a  fortune?  Was  it  three  hundred 
thousand,  say?  Those  doctors,  many  of  them,  had  fifleen  thousand 
a-year.  Mr.  Walls  (who  perhaps  knew  better)  was  not  at  liberty  to  say 
what  the  fortune  was :  but  it  was  a  shame  that  Mrs.  Brandon  was  kept 
out  of  her  rights,  that  was  clear. 

Old  Gann's  excitement,  when  this  matter  was  first  broached  to  him 
(under  vows  of  profound  secrecy)  was  so  intense,  that  his  old  reason 
tottered  on  its  rickety  old  throne.  He  well  nigh  burst  with  longing  to 
speak  upon  this  mystery.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oves,  the  esteemed  landlord  and 
lady  of  the  "  Byng,"  never  saw  him  so  excited.  lie  had  a  great  opinion 
of  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Ridley ;  in  fact,  he  must  have  gone  to 
Bedlam,  unless  he  had  talked  to  somebody  on  this  most  nefarious  trans- 
action, which  might  make  the  blood  of  every  Briton  curdle  with  horror— 
as  he  was  free  to  say. 

Old  Mr.  Ridley  was  of  a  much  cooler  temperament,  and  altogether  a 
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more  cautious  person^     The  doctor  rich  ?     He  wished  to  tell  do 

nor  to  meddle  m  no  gentlemaD*$  aflfaii-s :  but  he  have  beard  very  dilfetjr 
statements  regai'ding  Dr.  Firmin*s  aflairs. 

When  dark  hints  about  treason,  wicked  desertion,  rights  denied,  '*ffli 
a  great  fortune  which  you  are  kep  out  of,  my  poor  Caroline,  by  a  caicili|f 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  you  are;  and  I  always  mistrusted  him,  imnik 
nioment  I  saw  him,  and  said  to  your  mother,  *  Emily,  that  Brandooiii 
bad  fellow,  Brandon  is ;  *  and  bitterly,  bitterly  Pvc  rued  ever  recehag 
him  under  ray  roof/'  When  speeches  of  this  nature  were  tatde  » 
Mrs.  Caroline,  strange  to  say,  the  Httle  lady  made  light  of  theOL  ^  (^ 
nonsense,  Pa  I  DoaH  bo  bringing  that  sad,  old  Bt€>rj  up  again.  I  hut 
Buffered  enough  from  it  already.  If  Mr.  F.  left  me,  he  urasn^t  the  <»^ 
one  who  flung  nie  away ;  and  I  have  been  able  to  live,  thank  tncrcr, 
through  it  all/* 

This  was  a  hard  hit,  and  not  to  be  parried.  The  truth  is,  thst  wbc 
poor  Caroline,  deserted  by  her  husband,  had  oome  back,  in  wvetchedna. 
to  her  father's  door^  the  man^  and  the  wife  who  then  ruled  him,  hi 
thought  fit  to  thrust  her  away.  And  she  had  forgiven  them :  and  hd 
been  enabled  to  hcnp  a  rare  quantity  of  coals  on  that  old  gentlemu'* 
head. 

When  the  captain  remarked  his  daughter  s  indifference  and  onwilin^ 
ness  to  reopen  this  painful  question  of  her  eham  marriage  with  Firaaft. 
his  wrath  was  moved,  and  his  suspicion  excited.  "  Ha  t  '*  says  he,  *^l»^f 
this  man  been  a  tampcriDg  with  you  again  ?  " 

*'  Nonsense,  Pa  T'  once  more  says  Caroline.  **  I  tell  you,  il  is  libii 
fine-talking  lawyer's  clerk  has  been  tampering  with  you*  You*re  madei 
tool  of.  Pa  1  and  youVe  been  made  a  tool  of  all  your  life  I 

"  Well,  now,  upon  my  honour,  my  good  madam  I  "  inteipei* 
Mr.  Walls. 

**  Don't  talk  to  me,  sir !  I  don*t  want  any  lawyers'  clerks  to  mcddk 
in  my  business  I ''  cries  Mrs,  Brandon,  very  briskly.  "  I  do&*t  knot 
what  you're  come  about,  I  don't  want  to  know,  and  I'm  moat  certain  it  ii 
fur  no  good." 

I  suppose  it  was  the  iU  success  of  his  ambassador  that  bro^t 
Mr*  Bond  himself  to  Thornhaugh-street ;  and  a  more  kind,  fatherly,  li»S« 
man  never  looked  than  Mr*  Bond,  although  he  may  have  had  ooe  €^ 
smaller  than  the  other.  **  What  is  this,  my  dear  madam,  I  hear  from  nj 
confidential  clerk,  Mr.  Walls?''  he  aaked  of  the  Little  SisUa-.  *•  !<« 
refuse  to  give  him  your  confidence  because  he  is  only  a  clerk  ?  I  wod^ 
whether  you  will  accord  it  to  me,  as  a  principal?" 

"  She  may,  sir,  she  may — every  confidence  1**  says  the  captain,  l^rin? 
his  hand  on  that  snufiTy  satin  waistcoat  which  all  his  friends  so  M| 
admired  on  him.     "  She  mght  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Walla." 

**  Mr.  Walls  ia  not  a  family  man.  I  am.  I  have  children  at  hoaw. 
Mrs.  Brsmdon,  as  old  as  you  are,'^  says  the  benevolent  Bond,  **  I  wouli 
have  Justice  done  them,  and  for  you  too.** 
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"  YouVe  very  good  to  take  so  much  trouble  al>out  me  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  be  sure,"  says  Mrs.  Brandon,  demurely.  "  I  suppose  you  don't 
do  it  for  nothing." 

"  I  should  not  require  much  fee  to  help  a  good  woman  to  her  rights ; 
and  a  lady  I  don't  think  needs  much  persuasion  to  be  helped  to  her  advan- 
tage," remarks  Mr.  Bond. 

"  That  depends  who  the  helper  is." 

"  Well,  if  I  can  do  you  no  harm,  and  help  you  possibly  to  a  name,  to 
a  fortune,  to  a  high  place  in  the  world,  I  don't  think  you  need  be  fright- 
ened.    I  don  t  look  very  wicked  or  very  artful,  do  I?" 

"  Many  is  that  don't  look  so.  I've  learned  as  much  as  that  about  you 
gentlemen,"  remarks  Mrs.  Brandon. 

"  You  have  been  wronged  by  one  man,  and  doubt  all." 

"NotaU.     Some,  sir!" 

"  Doubt  about  me  if  I  can  by  any  possibility  injure  you.  But  how 
and  why  should  I  ?  Your  good  father  knows  what  has  brought  me  here. 
I  have  no  secret  from  him.  Have  I,  Mr.  Gann,  or  Captain  Gann,  as  I 
have  heard  you  addressed  ?  " 

"Mr.,  sir — plain  Mr. — No,  sir;  your  conduct  have  been  most  open, 
honourable,  and  like  a  gentleman.  Neither  would  you,  sir,  do  aught  to 
disparage  Mrs.  Brandon  ;  neither  would  I,  her  father.  No  ways,  I  think, 
would  a  parent  do  harm  to  his  own  child.  May  I  offer  you  any  refresh- 
ment, sir  ?"  and  a  shaky,  a  dingy,  but  a  hospitable  hand,  is  laid  upon  the 
glossy  cupboard,  in  which  Mrs.  Brandon  keeps  her  modest  little  store  of 
strong  waters. 

"Not  one  drop,  thank  you!  You  trust  me,  I  think  more  than 
Mrs.  Firm — I  beg  your  pardon — Mi*s.  Brandon,  is  disposed  to  do." 

At  the  utterance  of  that  monosyllable  Firm  Caroline  became  so  white, 
and  trembled  so,  that  her  interlocutor  stopped,  rather  alarmed  at  the  effect 
of  his  word — ^his  word  ! — ^his  syllable  of  a  word. 

The  old  lawyer  recovered  himself  with  much  grace. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said ;  "  I  know  your  vrrongs ;  I  know  your 
most  melancholy  history ;  I  know  your  name,  and  was  going  to  use  it,  but 
it  seemed  to  renew  painful  recollections  to  you,  which  I  would  not  need- 
lessly recall. 

Captain  Gann  took  out  a  snuffy  pocket-handkerchief,  wiped  two  red 
eyrs  and  a  shirt-front,  and  winked  at  the  attorney,  and  gasped  in  a 
pathetic  manner. 

"  You  know  my  story  and  name,  sir,  who  are  a  stranger  to  me.  Have 
you  told  this  old  gentleman  all  about  me  and  my  affairs,  Pa?"  asks 
Caroline,  with  some  asperity.  "  Have  you  told  him  that  my  Ma  never 
gave  me  a  word  of  kindness — that  I  toiled  for  you  and  her  like  a  servant 
— and  when  I  came  back  to  you,  after  being  deceived  and  deserted,  that 
you  and  Ma  shut  the  door  in  my  face  ?  You  did  I  you  did !  I  forgive 
you ;  but  a  hundred  thousand  billion  years  can*t  mend  that  injury,  father, 
while  you  broke  a  poor  child's  heart  with  it  that  day  I     My  Pa  has  told 
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jovL  all  this,  Mr.  What's-jour-name  ?    Fm  apprized  he  didn't  find 
thing  pleasanter  to  talk  about,  Fm  sure  !  ** 

"  My  love  I "  interposed  the  captain. 

"  Pretty  love  I  to  go  and  tell  a  stranger  in  a  public-honsey  and  ever  so 
many  there  beside?,  I  suppose,  your  daughter*s  misfortunes.  Fa.  Pretty 
love  I     That's  what  IVe  had  from  you  I  " 

"  Not  a  soul,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman,  except  me  and  Mr.  Walk'* 

<<  Then  what  do  you  come  to  talk  about  me  at  all  for  ?  and  what 
scheme  on  hearth  are  you  driving  at  ?  and  what  brings  this  old  man 
here  ?  "  cries  the  landlady  of  Thomhaugh  Street,  stamping  her  foot. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  frankly,  my  good  lady  ?  I  called  you  Mrs.  Finnin 
now  because,  on  my  honour  and  word,  I  believe  such  to  be  jonr  rightful 
name — ^because  you  are  the  lawftil  wife  of  George  Brand  Firmin.  If  such 
be  your  lawful  name,  others  bear  it  who  have  no  right  to  bear  it — and 
inherit  property  to  which  they  can  lay  no  just  claim.  In  the  year  1827, 
you,  Caroline  Gann,  a  child  of  sixteen,  were  married  by  a  clergyman 
whom  you  know,  to  George  Brand  Firmin,  calling  himself  G«oiige 
Brandon.  He  was  guilty  of  deceiving  you  ;  but  you  were  guilty  of  no 
deceit.  He  was  a  hardened  and  wily  man ;  but  you  were  an  innocent 
child  out  of  a  schoolroom.  And  though  he  thought  the  marriage  was 
not  binding  upon  him,  binding  it  is  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  judges' 
decision;  and  you  are  as  assuredly  George  Firmin's  wife,  madam,  as 
Mrs.  Bond  is  mine  I " 

"  You  have  been  cruelly  injured,  Caroline,"  says  the  captain,  wagging 
his  old  nose  over  his  handkerchief. 

Caroline  seemed  to  be  very  well  versed  in  the  law  of  the  transactioD. 
**  You  mean,  sir,"  she  said  slowly,  "  that  if  me  and  Mr.  Brandon  was 
married  to  each  other,  he  knowing  that  he  was  only  playing  at  marriage, 
and  me  believing  that  it  was  all  for  good,  we  are  really  married." 

"  Undoubtedly  you  arc,  madam — my  client  has — ^that  is,  I  have  had 
advice  on  the  point." 

"  But  if  we  both  knew  that  it  was — was  only  a  sort  of  a  marriage — 
an  irregular  marriage,  you  know  ?  " 

'^  Then  the  Act  says  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  marriage  is 
null  and  void." 

"But  you  didn't  know,  my  poor  innocent  child!"  cries  Mr.  Grann. 
"  How  should  you  ?  How  old  was  you  ?  She  was  a  child  in  the  nursery, 
Mr.  Bond,  when  the  villain  inveigled  her  away  from  her  poor  old  iather. 
She  knew  notliing  of  irregular  marriages." 

"  Of  course  she  didn't,  the  poor  creature,"  cries  the  old  gentleman, 
rubbing  his  hands  together  with  perfect  good-humour.  "  Poor  young 
thing,  poor  young  thing  !" 

As  he  was  speaking,  Caroline,  very  pale  and  stiU,  was  sitting  looking 
at  Ridley's  sketch  of  Philip,  which  hung  in  her  little  room.  Presently  she 
turned  round  on  the  attorney,  folding  her  little  hands  over  her  work. 

<'  Mr.  Bond,"  she  said,  *'  girls,  though  they  may  be  ever  so  yonog, 
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know  more  than  some  folks  fancy.  I  was  more  than  sixteen  when  that — 
that  business  happened.  I  wasn't  happj  at  home,  and  eager  to  get 
away.  I  knew  that  a  gentleman  of  his  rank  wouldn't  be  likely  really  to 
marry  a  poor  Cinderella  out  of  a  lodging-house,  like  me.  If  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I — I  knew  it  was  no  marriage — never  thought  it  was  a 
marriage — not  for  good,  you  know." 

And  she  folds  her  little  hands  together  as  she  utters  the  words,  and  I 
daresay  once  more  looks  at  Philip's  portrait. 

'^  Gracious  goodness,  madam,  you  must  be  under  some  error  I "  crieB 
the  attorney.  ''  How  should  a  child  like  you  know  that  the  marriage  was 
irregular  ?  '* 

**  Because  I  had  no  lines  1"  cries  Caroline  quickly.  '^  Never  asked 
for  none !  And  our  maid  we  had  then  said  to  me, '  Miss  Carry,  where's 
your  lines  ?  And  it's  no  good  without.*  And  I  knew  it  wasn't  t  And 
I'm  ready  to  go  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  to-morrow  and  say  so  1 "  cries 
Caroline,  to  the  bewilderment  of  her  father  and  her  cross-examinant. 

^^  Pause,  pause !  my  good  madam  1"  exclaims  the  meek  old  gentlemaiii 
rising  from  his  chair. 

*^  Go  and  tell  this  to  them  as  sent  you,  sir!"  cries  Caroline,  very 
imperiously,  leaving  the  lawyer  amazed,  and  her  father's  face  in  a  bewil- 
derment, over  which  we  will  fling  his  snuffy  old  pocket-handkerchief. 

''  If  such  is  unfortunately  the  case — if  you  actually  mean  to  abide  by 
this  astonishing  confession — which  deprives  you  of  a  high  place  in  sodely 
— and — and  casts  down  the  hope  we  had  formed  of  redressing  your 
injured  reputation — I  have  nothing  for  it  1  I  take  my  leave,  madam  ! 
Good  morning,  Mr.  Hum  1 — Mr.  Gann  I "  And  the  old  lawyer  walks  out 
of  the  Little  Sister's  room. 

*^  She  won't  own  to  the  marnage  1  She  is  fond  of  some  one  else — ^the 
little  suicide  ! "  thinks  the  old  lawyer,  as  he  clatters  down  the  street  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  his  anxious  principal  was  in  waiting.  ^'  She's 
fond  of  some  one  else  1  " 

Yes.  But  the  some  one  else  whom  Caroline  loved  was  Brand  Firmin's 
son  :  and  it  was  to  save  Philip  from  ruin  that  the  poor  Little  Sister  chose 
to  forget  her  marriage  to  lus  father. 
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Fob  many  years  the  tide  has  set  against  almost  all  the  pracdces 
were  formerly  considered  essential  to  the  dignity  of  pariictitar  imniki  { 
pnreuits.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  considered  1 
corona  in  a  judge  to  dr^a  on  ordiniuy  occasions  like  other  people^  At  1 
very  remote  period  children  were  required  to  behave  to  their  parents  ia  • 
manner  which  wc  should  r^ard  as  formal;  and  almost  ereiy 
mony  which  involvea  pomp  has  fallen  into  disuse,  if  not  discredit. 
analogous  process  has  been  going  on  in  every  form  of  literatare.  Moil 
modem  books,  even  if  they  are  of  a  permanent  kind,  are  written  with  » I 
liarity  of  style  and  illustration  which  would  have  jarred  upon  the  taste| 
the  authors  of  ear heT  times.  About  twenty  years  ago,  Lord  Macaulay  pro- 
tested in  the  Edinburgh  Review  against  that  *'vile  phrase''  the  "dig 
of  history,"  and  in  his  later  worka  he  inserted  many  things  which  wo 
once  have  been  considered  altogether  inconsistent  with  it.  Many  writ 
of  acknowledged  eminence  constantly  write  in  a  manner  which,  in 
lost  century,  would  have  been  considered  slovenly ;  and  Uie  authors  of 
works  of  imagination  riot  in  extravagancies  of  style  which  go  quite  ae  tu 
as  the  wildest  vagaries  of  Sterne,  and  altogether  beyond  what  almost  CTfiy 
other  writer  of  the  last  century  would  have  looked  upon  as  the  limits  of  g 
taste*  These  changes,  no  doubt,  are  connect^jd  ivith  the  general  social  \ 
political  movements  which  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century;  bnt 
though  this  may  explain  their  occurrence,  it  does  not  show  how  iar  they 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  beneficiaL  A  change  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  may  prove  only  that  the  temper  of  the  times 
is  a  bad  one. 

The  general  ground  upon  which  the  ceremonies,  the  manners,  and  the 
rules  of  composition  which  arc  falling  so  much  into  disuse  were  justified, 
was  the  necessity  of  maintaining  dignity  in  public  and  private  life,  and  J 
literary  composition*  The  first  question,  therefere,  which  ariaea  in  < 
mating  the  character  of  the  change  which  they  are  undeigoing  is,  what  i 
dignity,  and  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  strict  definition  of  that  wliich  in  its 
essence  is  indefinite  j  but  dignity  may  be  described  as  that  mode  of 
behaviour  which  conveys  the  impression  that  the  person  who  adopts  it  ia 
his  conduct,  in  his  stj-^le  of  composition,  or  in  his  address  and  manner,  ] 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  amount  of  respect  which  ia  due  to  him  i 
others  and  to  others  from  him,  and  that  he  intends  to  assert  hia  right  to 
the  one,  and  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  the  other.   Thia  ia  iUustnted 
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by  the  principal  phrases  in  which  the  word  occurs.  Thus  we  ofien  hear 
of  personal  dignity ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  assumed — and  with 
truth — to  be  consistent  with  every  possible  condition  of  life,  even  the 
most  degraded.  There  is  no  lower  position  than  that  of  a  criminal 
deservedly  condemned  to  death  for  some  atrocious  crime,  yet  to  the  last 
moment  of  such  a  man*s  life  the  claims  of  personal  dignity  retain  their 
hold,  and  are  felt  to  do  so.  The  assassin,  who  feels  that  if  he  has 
committed  murder,  he  is  there  to  die  for  it,  and  who  accordingly  performs 
with  decency  the  only  part  which  is  left  for  him,  challenges  and  obtains 
a  certain  degree  of  respect,  and  displays  what  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
called  a  certain  amount  of  dignity.  He  takes  the  measure  of  his  position, 
and  adopts  the  rights  and  obligations  which  it  imposes.  The  most 
degraded  mob  are  accessible  to  this  feeling,  and  are  not  without  a  sort  of 
respect  for  a  man  who  comes  out  to  die  quietly  and  coiurageouslyy 
whatever  his  crimes  may  have  been ;  while  they  would  feel  nothing  but 
horror  and  contempt  for  him  if  he  struggled,  and  lamented,  and  cried  for 
mercy. 

Passing  upwards  from  this,  every  rank  of  life  will  be  found  to  have 
its  appropriate  form  of  dignity  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  each 
class  a  strong  sense  of  dignity,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  preserve  it, 
is  compatible  with  much  that  in  other  classes  would  be  considered 
limniliating.  Schoolboys,  for  example,  have  often  the  keenest  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  them,  and  would  suffer  intensely  from  anything  which 
they  looked  upon  as  a  degradation,  but  no  boy  feels  d^aded  by  being 
publicly  flogged. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  personal  dignity,  its  importance  is  hardly 
open  to  question.  If  it  is  true  that  the  essence  of  dignity  lies  in  the  due 
appreciation  of  the  rights  and  duties  incidental  to  the  different  positions 
of  life,  it  will  follow  that  in  so  £ir  as  it  is  laid  aside,  these  rights  and 
duties  will  cease  to  be  understood,  the  prevailing  conception  of  them  will 
become  obscure,  and  every  one  of  the  great  interests  which  depend  on  their 
proper  discharge  will  infallibly  suffer.  This  would  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  some  cases.  Every  one,  for  example,  would  see  the  reasons  which 
make  it  desirable  that  a  sovereign,  whose  authority  rests  to  a  great  extent 
on  its  effect  on  the  imagination  of  mankind,  should  be  dignified ;  but  its 
extreme  importance  in  the  common  pursuits  of  every-day  life  is  not  so 
easily  recognized.  "  What,"  it  might  be  asked,  "  has  an  apothecary  or  a 
shopkeeper  to  do  with  dignity  ?  and  what  does  it  matter  if  he  is  destitute 
of  it?"  The  answer  is,  that  its  presence  or  absence  may  determine 
whether  his  influence  shall  elevate  or  degrade  every  one  with  whom  he 
is  brought  into  any  kind  of  personal  relation.  The  apothecary  is  con- 
stantly thrown,  by  the  course  of  his  profession,  into  relations  in  which  it 
requires  tact  and  delicacy  to  estimate  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise. 
If  he  forgets  the  nature  of  his  duties  to  those  who  consult  him,  he  has 
almost  imlimited  opportunities  of  gossip  and  scandal;  he  constantly  has 
the  means  of  injuring  the  professional  reputation  of  rivals  by  iigurious 
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inflinuations;  he  may  interfere  in  nearly  every  kind  of  priv,^!*?  1  usinesi; 
be  may,  in  aome  caae»,  erect  himself  into  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  rule 
over  the  affairs  of  the  households  which  he  viaita.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  forgets  his  rights,  he  ia  in  danger  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  abject 
of  mankind,  the  slave  of  every  sort  of  caprice,  and  the  pander  to  eome 
of  the  most  offenaive  of  human  weaknesses. 

The  only  way  by  which  he  can  secure  himself  against  tMa  m  by 
remembering  that  he  is  admitted  into  the  houses  of  his  patients  for  pro- 
fessional purposes  only,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  lev 
anything  else;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  c!iaract€rof 
I  profession  and  of  the  education  which  it  implies,  he  is  entitled  to  he , 
reated  with  respect^  and  to  give  hia  opinion  with  honesty  and  boldnew. 
To  such  a  man,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  personal  dignity  nmkts  the 
difference,  whether  he  is  a  worthy  member  of  an  honourable  profe^cm, 
or  a  contemptible  drudge,  or  more  contemptible  busybody.  It  might  be 
shown  in  the  same  way  of  other  pnrsnits,  that  in  the  maintcimnc©  of 
dignity  nothing  less  is  involved  than  the  question  whether  men  are  to 
derive  any  satisfaction  and  general  elevation  of  character  from  their 
various  employments,  or  whether  they  are  to  pursue  them  eLZclosivdy 
for  the  sake  of  the  tangible  results  which  they  produce*  The  most 
wretched  goaaip  and  sycophant  might  pull  out  a  tooth  or  prescribe  Ik 
an  indigestion  as  succesafully  as  the  most  honourable  member  of  hii 
profession;  but  the  first  would  learn  fi'om  his  calling  nothing  which  waa 
not  degrading  except  technical  sldU,  whilst  the  second  might  draw  frooi 
it  endless  instruction  and  improvement. 

U  this  view  of  the  importance  of  dignity  in  every  rank  of  life  ia  trm, 
it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  the  change  of  practice  referred 
to  above  tends  to  its  diminution.  The  ceremonies  and  rules  which  it 
affects  may  be  divided  into  several  great  classes.  Some  of  them  rckte 
to  public,  others  to  private  life,  and  others  to  literary  composition.  Of 
those  which  relate  to  public  Hfe^  the  best  known  prescribe  the  rul<%  of 
behaviour  which  ought  to  be  observed  in  royal  courta,  m  parliaments, 
and  other  public  assemblies,  such  as  courts  of  law,  or  in  public  employ- 
ments, and  especially  in  those  in  which  the  Bubordination  of  ranks  ts 
fitrongly  marked,  of  which  the  best  illustration  is  given  by  the  army  awl 
navy.  Of  those  which  reftr  to  private  life,  the  most  remarkable  regi 
Bocial  intercourse.  They  are  almost  infinitely  numerous,  and 
according  to  the  classea  to  which  they  apply  and  the  purposes 
which  they  are  designed,  Irom  a  strictness  all  but  l^gal  to  aach  a 
of  laxity  that  the  power  of  recognizing  their  existence  and  obeying  their 
injunctions  is  in  itself  a  stringent  test  of  refinement.  Thus,  one  ael  of 
rules  regulates  the  intercourse  of  superiors  and  inferiors;  another,  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  meet  as  social  equals  j  a  third,  the  conduct  of 
persona  who,  without  being  socially  etjual,  meet  for  a  purpoae  which 
makes  them  equal  for  the  time  being,  as,  ibr  example,  the  tranaaotion  of 
buAiness;  a  fourth  appliea  to  the  behaviour  of  persons  of  difierent  aexeei 
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and  these,  again,  might  be  subdivided  according  to  the  age  and  rank  of 
the  persons  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  meet.  In  short,  the  different 
rules  which  regulate  social  intercourse  are  as  intricate  (if  delicate  is  not 
the  better  word)  as  social  intercourse  itself.  The  rules  which  ought  to 
secure  dignity  in  literary  composition  have  never  been  collected  into  a 
single  body,  nor  would  there  be  much  use  in  collecting  them,  as  there  is  no 
authority  which  could  enforce  their  observance.  It  may,  however,  be 
said  that  there  is  a  common  opinion  which  is  practically  disregarded  by 
many  popular  living  authors,  that  to  dwell  with  great  minuteness  upon 
unimportant  details,  to  write  exclusively  for  purposes  of  amusement,  to 
bring  the  personal  feelings  of  the  author  needlessly  before  the  reader,  and, 
above  all,  to  write  about  any  subject  whatever  in  a  style  felling  below 
its  importance,  is  undignified. 

Such  are  the  principal  subjects  to  which  the  rules  introduced  for  the 
preservation  of  dignity  apply,  but  it  may  be  asked  whether  they  fully 
tend  to  preserve  it.  Have  they,  in  fact,  any  considerable  tendency  to 
make  those  who  stand  in  the  various  relations  of  life  which  they  claim 
to  regulate,  form  and  act  upon  a  true  estimate  of  their  rights  and 
duties? 

To  judge  by  the  sarcasms  which  are  constantly  directed  against 
them,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  do  not,  but  no  one  who  considers 
the  matter  seriously  can  doubt  that  they  do.  No  more  hopelessly 
difficult  task  could  be  imposed  on  any  man  than  that  of  assessing  hLs 
own  claims  on  the  consideration  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  own  duties 
towards  them.  Nor  would  it  be  much  less  difficult  to  devise,  out 
of  his  own  head,  on  every  separate  occasion,  the  exact  means  by 
which  he  ought  to  express  the  result  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  his 
own  mind.  Established  forms  and  ceremonies  do  this  for  him  with  a 
degree  of  precision  which  no  individual  skill  could  attain.  The  word 
"sir,"  in  itself  saves  a  world  of  trouble;  by  using  or  omitting  it  in 
conversation  or  in  correspondence  it  is  easy  to  mark,  without  giving 
ofTence,  many  different  degrees  of  intimacy  and  friendliness.  There  is 
a  distinct  difference  between  "sir,"  "dear  sir,"  and  "my  dear  sir;" 
nor  is  the  same  meaning  conveyed  by  the  signatures  "  yours  obediently," 
"  your  obedient  servant,"  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obedient 
servant."  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  these  and  similar  forms  might  not 
have  been  better  constructed,  but  now  that  they  have  become  merely 
formal,  the  power  which  they  give  of  expressing  shades  of  meaning, 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  convey  in  any  other  manner,  is  a 
great  convenience. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  established  ceremonies.  If  usage  had  not 
settled  the  question,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
decide  what  exact  amount  of  respect  he  ought  to  show  towards  the 
Queen  on  his  presentation  at  Court.  Till  there  was  some  established 
mode  of  proceeding  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit  the  exact 
mean  between  disrespect  and  servility;   but  when  a  oostom  has  onoe 
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been  established  bj  whicli  every  geatui-e  is  regulated,  compliance 
it  iuToIves  nothing  more  than  an  admiBsion  that  the  person  compl jbg 
wishes  to  show  bs  much  respect  as  ia  liabitually  ahown  by  the  rest  of  tbt 
world.  In  fact,  almost  all  forma  and  ceremonies  are  protections  to 
individual  dignity,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  ibrma  of  another 
are  an  assistance  in  writing.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing  up, 
formal  parts  of  any  document  with  accuracy,  because  they  are 
same  io  ail  eases,  and  in  just  the  same  manner  there  is  no  difficttliy 
in  behaving  well  if  there  is  an  establislied  rule  which  determiiiei 
what  is  good  behaviour,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  fiiUoi 
its  orders. 

The  change  which  baa  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the 
generation  reapecting  dignity  has  shoi^Ti  itself  partly  in  the  all 
forms,  and  partly  in  their  disuse  and  in  the  growth  of  practices  op] 
to  the  sen ti menu  on  which  they  were  foimded.  In  so  &r  as  it 
operated  on  the  forms  themselves^  it  calls  for  no  remark;  ita 
characteristic  has  been  to  simplify  practices  of  which  the  principle 
been  retained.  Titles  of  honour,  for  example,  are  still  retained,  though 
they  are  not  used  so  frequently  as  they  used  to  be  ;  and  almost  bU 
formalities  of  style  have  become  shorter  and  simpler,  Thia,  afi  ^  afi  it 
goes,  is  no  doubt  matter  of  congratulation,  but  it  has  been  acoompamtd 
by  the  growth  of  feelings  and  practices  which  are  unquestionably  op] 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  personal  dignity,  and 
roustj  if  persisted  in,  result  in  lowering  it.  The  most  important  of  ihast 
arc  the  genera!  craving  for  amusement,  the  insatiable  and  often  reckl» 
curiosity,  and  the  petulant  love  of  depreciation,  which  are  natural  to  a 
busy  and  prosperous  generation  immersed  for  the  most  part  in  secure  and 
profitable  pursuits,  and  not  threatened  by  any  obvious  danger  oompelliiig 
it  to  be  serious. 

The  growth  of  these  dispositions  can  nowhere  be  traced  so  wdlf 
and  nowhere  producer  such  characteristic  results,  as  in  the  iugitiw 
literature  of  the  day,  the  influence  of  which  over  mindfi  not  refined 
by  elaborate  education  is  extremely  powerful.  A  variety  of  obrioui 
causes  have  excited  in  the  preseiit  generation  an  appetite  for  intelle^uil 
amusement  so  strong  as  almost  to  desei"ve  the  name  of  a  passion-  Not- 
withstanding the  eflfbrts  which  hare  been  made  of  late  years  to  bnog 
iiito  favour  athletic  amusements,  it  is  true,  and  will  no  doubt  conte  to 
be  true  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  personsi  that  the  grtti 
cliaract eristic  amusement  of  the  age  is  reading  novels,  and  espedMSj 
reading  novels  about  common  life.  One  of  the  heads  into  which  the 
catalogues  of  old-fashioned  circulating  libraries  were  divided  was  "  Wd 
and  Romances;"  the  tales  being  stories  about  every-day  people^  and 
the  romance^i  descriptions  of  knights  and  ladies,  courts  and  castlei^  or 
sages  and  magicians.  All  fiction  in  the  present  day  would  fall  mukl 
the  head  of  Tales,  and  the  ideal  at  which  every  writer  who  has  aUaiaei 
any  popularity  aimsy  and  which  two  or  three  have  attained  ahaoai  ^ 
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I  completely  as  any  ideal  can  be  attained,  is  tliat  of  representing  with 
mifiule  accuracy  the  commonplace  feelings  and  occiirrencea  which  are 
going  on  daily  in  thousands  of  private  families.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  large  numbers  of  people  derive  the  principal  part  of  the  amuBement 
of  their  lives  from  an  interminable  stream  of  impersonal  gossip.  They 
are  constantly  being  fed  with  more  or  less  well-conceived  stories  about 
the  private  affairs  of  lamilies  of  their  own  class  of  life.  Their  births, 
deaths,  and  marriagev^,  their  love-making,  their  little  vanities,  their 
Buccesa,  and  their  failure,  form  by  turns  the  aubjecta  of  a  series  of 
representationB  which  please  the  reader  much  in  the  same  way,  and  for 
miich  the  same  reasons,  which  lead  hig  servants  to  take  a  pleasure  in 
gossiping  across  the  area  railing  *about  similar  transactiona  tip  and  down 
the  street.  It  is  hardly  unfair  to  say  that  the  principal  lesson  which  the 
most  numerous  class  of  readers  in  the  country  derive  from  their  reading 
ia  that  of  looking  for  their  amusement  to  an  interest  in  the  affairs  rif 
other  people,  real  or  imaginary*  This  habit  of  mind  is  altogether  opposed 
to  personal  dignity,  which,  as  has  been  sliown  already,  involves  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  others.  There  is  hardly  any  right  more  sacred 
than  that  of  privacy.  This  right  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
bare  power  of  repelling  unauthorized  intrusion,  nor  would  it  be  really 
acknowledged  and  fully  respected  by  the  most  entire  abstinence  from 
direct  interference  with  other  men's  aifairs.  In  order  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  maintain  to  that  extent  true  dignity  of  cliaracter, 
it  ifl  necessary  not  merely  to  refrain  from  invading  the  privacy  of  others, 
but  to  check  the  temper  of  mind  which  would  ultimately  tend  to  such 
conduct — to  avoid  the  prying,  inquisitive  impertinence  which  assumes 
that  every  one's  conduct  and  character  is  a  proper  subject  for  mental 
diacujiaion,  and  to  remember  that  it  is  unworthy  of  any  reasonable 
person  to  admit  by  the  conduct  of  his  mind  that  he  has  nothing  betta- 
to  do  than  to  meddle  with  matters  which  do  not  concern  liim* 

One  special  form  of  this  habit  of  mind  is  the  importance  which  a  large 
ptrt  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  attaches,  and  encourages  those 
who  read  it  to  attach,  to  all  sorts  of  trifles.  The  reaction  which  has  been 
going  on  for  many  years  against  what  used  to  be  called  the  dignity  of 
history  has  issued  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  trick  (for  it  ia  little  more) 
of  extracting  from  old  books  masses  of  insignificant  details,  and  heaping 
them  together  imder  the  pretence  that  tbey  affoi-d  instructive  illustrations 
of  history,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  hardly  ever  anything  better  than 
means  of  enabling  people  to  gratify,  in  relation  to  past  times,  that  imper- 
tinent curiosity  which  no  amount  of  gossip  can  satiate  in  respect  to  their 
own.  Details  of  this  sort  may  no  doubt  be  of  the  highest  value,  but 
their  value  depends  entirely  on  what  they  prove.  The  fact  that 
William  IIL  wore  roimd  bis  neck  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  locket  con- 
taining his  wife's  hair,  though  in  one  sense  a  trifle,  is  important  because 
it  ia  one  of  many  facts  which,  taken  together,  show  that  he  was  a  man 
Kcyf  strong  offectionii,  and    particularly  that  he  regarded  lut  wife  with 
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afiectioB,  and  eacli  of  ihese  circumstances  lifts  an  important  beArii^  cm  iiie 
liistorj  of  England.  The  fact  that  a  Mr.  Smith,  of  whom  nothing  eJae  wluit- 
ever  was  known,  did  the  same  thing,  would  be  utterly  immaterial,  whfthcr 
be  died  in  the  nineteenth  or  in  any  other  century,  and  it  would  he  a  mm 
impertinence  to  publish  it  to  the  world ;  yet  there  are  amoogBt  us  uuay 
writers  and  almoet  innumerable  readers  who  would  tbink  that  they  kil 
learnt  something  important  about  the  last,  century  if  such  a  faot  wm 
eBtabliahed  upon  fiatisfactory  authority,  and  were  published  to  the  wwU 
in  what  might  be  considered  as  an  attractive  form. 

The  mere  formation  of  the  habit  of  trifling  is  not  the  onlj'  way  in 
which  the  Btyle  of  writing  under  coneideratioa  diminishes  digmti^  tf 
character.  The  trifles  which  it  brings  into  notice  are  far  from  bcnf 
always  harmless.  They  are  often  exceedingly  vulgar  and  oFeomL 
People  who  accustom  themselvea  to  read  principally  for  axQusemest  trv 
soon  led  by  a  sort  of  fatal  necessity  to  look  upon  the  subjects  wlici 
usually  ftimish  them  with  amusement  in  a  petty  and  tririal  light.  Froo 
constantly  reading  novels  about  every-day  transactions,  the  transition  ta 
looking  upon  private  life  from  the  novelist's  point  of  view  is  not  cdj 
easy,  but  almost  inevitable ;  and  as  many  writers  of  fictiocif  MiecLdlT 
those  who  address  themselves  to  the  least  educated  class  of  render^  «w* 
their  popularity  to  their  skill  in  the  use  of  caricature,  their  reftdcn  f^ 
a  habit  of  viewing  the  different  relations  of  life  in  the  light  in  which  t^ 
see  them  described.  It  sounds  almost  absurd  to  specify  partictiLu  tarn 
in  which  this  result  is  produced,  because  the  effect  is  so  ludicrtmsly 
disproportionate  to  the  cause,  but  such  cases  do  occur.  It  is,  for  exastfiH 
highly  probable  that  the  silly  jukes  about  mothers-in-law,  and  (k 
innumerable  caricatures  in  which  they  are  represented  as  being  almOitrf 
necessity  meddling,  selfish,  intrusive,  and  ill-mannered,  have  caused  coo* 
siderahle  distrust,  perhaps  even  considerable  unhappiness,  in  innij 
families. 

In  the  same  way,  every  one  must  have  observed  how  ixguiWtisIl 
the  manners  and  the  characters  of  young  women  are  afiected  by  tbr 
notion  which  a  long  course  of  novel- reading  almost  invariablj  ivoggestt— 
that  every  unmarried  man  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  cobtingBSt 
husband.  There  is  no  relation  of  life  in  which  personal  dignity  is  more  iia- 
portant  than  in  the  intercourse  between  unmarried  people  of  oppoate  nexm 
Such  intercourse  ought  always  to  be  at  least  graceful  and  reHning,  aaJ 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  the  strongest  and  sweetest  of  human  passioei;  hot 
it  may  also  degenerate  into  a  wretched  game  of  hide  and  se^  &tal  t^iB 
self-respect,  llie  question  whether  it  is  to  assume  the  one  or  tie  od»«r 
aspect  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  degree  of  accurac  "      'let 

the  persons  interested  estimate  their  relative  position,  and  i  by 

their  conduct  the  rights  and  duties  which  it  imposes ;  in  other  words,  «• 
the  amount  of  personal  dignity  which  they  display.  It  is  Imrdly  poeeibl^ 
that  any  one,  and  especially  that  any  woman,  should  fail  to  be  agitated  90^ 
discomposed  in  such  cases  by  the  recollection  that  she  hm  passed  many  fi' 
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the  pleasantest  hours  of  her  life  in  reading  descriptions  of  all  the  thoughts 
and  sensations  which  might,  or  ought,  to  be  passing  through  her  own 
mind  and  that  of  her  companion,  and  of  the  different  steps  by  which  they 
may  lead  to  the  consequence  towards  which  her  attention  has  been  so 
sedulously  directed. 

The  want  of  dignity  of  character  which  is  produced  by  the  constant 
and  almost  exclusive  dependence  on  domestic  novels  for  amusement,  is  a 
fault  into  which  the  readers  of  such  books  are  more  likely  to  fall  than  their 
writers  ;  but  the  writers  are  exposed  to  it  also  in  the  precise  degree 
in  which  they  lower  themselves  to  the  level  of  their  readers,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  higher  functions  which  literature  has  to  discharge.  No  doubt  a 
man  of  genius  may  display  his  powers  in  minute  descriptions  of  the  most 
homely  scenes ;  and  as  the  direction  of  every  man's  genius  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  blame  contemporary  authors  of  works  of  imagination  for 
their  fondness  for  such  subjects.  No  doubt,  also,  there  are  persons  in 
whose  hands  such  descriptions  may  be  made  to  convey  important  and 
impressive  lessons ;  and  if  this  were  the  place  for  criticism,  several  of 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  generation  might  be  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  this.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  such  works  as 
these  form  rare  exceptions,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  books  which 
are  at  present  so  common  have  absolutely  no  claim  whatever  upon 
popularity,  except  that  which  they  derive  from  the  fact  that  they  gratify  a 
fundamentally  vulgar  curiosity  about  trifles  and  private  affairs. 

Authors  whose  works  have  a  right  to  a  high  place  in  an  important 
department  of  the  permanent  literature  of  the  country  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether  they  are  not  in  some  danger  of  producmg  similar  results 
upon  many  of  their  readers,  and  results  of  an  opposite,  though  a  strictly 
analogous  kind,  upon  a  smaller  and  more  cultivated  class.  The  fondness 
for  choosing  domestic  occurrences  for  the  subject  of  works  of  imagination, 
and  the  power  of  setting  them  in  a  striking  light,  is  frequently  associated 
with  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  belief  that  a  vein  of  inevitable  absurdity 
runs  through  human  affairs,  and  that  there  are  many  things  which  a  wise 
man  will  do,  though,  by  doing  them,  he  must  place  himself  in  a  position 
to  some  extent  undignified  and  absurd.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  satis- 
Miction  which  a  radically  sceptical  mind  derives  from  this  practical  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  life.  To  maintain,  for  example,  that  love  is  essential  to  a 
happy  marriage — that  marriage  is  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  human 
liappiness  and  virtue — and  that  people  who  are  in  love  are  in  a  position 
essentially  and  inevitably  absurd,  is  a  practical  way  of  asserting  the 
dignity  of  satire.  It  enables  the  person  who  takes  such  a  view  to  please 
himself  with  the  feeling  that  the  most  eminent  of  mankind,  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  their  lives,  fall  under  his  lash,  and  are  neither 
wiser  nor  better  than  their  inferiors. 

This  satisfaction  will,  however,  be  found  on  examination  to  be  at 
once  migeneroQS  and  unfounded.    It  is  ungenerous,  because  it  proceeds 
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from  a  refined  envy^  wliicli  is  alow  to  believe  in  the  poaalbtlit}* 
sislent  self-reapect^  and  which  setfks  to  justify  itself  againat  those 
conduct  would  otherwise  escape  it  by  lying  in  wait  to  criticise  thdr 
behaviotir  in  momenta  when  they  may  well  be  exctised  if  they  negket 
to  govern  their  conduct  by  the  rules  which  they  would  tiaually  apj>ly  U>  it 
It  ia  iU-founded,  because  it  proceeds  on  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  r^  Atf 
against  which  it  is  directed.  It  tries  to  prove  that  tbere  is 
easentiaDy  absurd  in  things  which  are  indiapensable  to  the  hai 
Eot  to  the  existence,  of  society ;  but,  in  fact^  it  creates  tlie  absurdi^  wliidb 
it  affects  to  find  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  that  coDcIuaion,  A  flBagk 
illustration  will  explain  this.  An  observant  and  ingenious  wriicr  Iitdj 
described  at  some  length  the  absurd  side  of  marriage  engag^emesla.  Et 
depicted,  with  BkilM  detailsj  all  the  inconveniences  and  all  the  absutdhia 
which  such  an  engagement  prodocea.  A  room  must  be  set  apart  in  irliicli 
the  engaged  couple  may  make  love.  Every  domestic  arrangemcot 
be  altered  for  their  convenience.  All  sorts  of  anxious  and  di 
arrangements  must  be  made  by  parents  and  friends  that  they  may  lit*  iir 
a  few  months  in  a  sort  of  fairy-land.  Though  they  are  grown-up  peofdi^ 
about  to  enter  upon  the  most  important  and  solemn  of  human 
ments,  they  must  be  treated  like  children,  All  the  business-llke  part  of  tk 
affair  must  be  transacted  by  third  persons,  in  order  that  they  may  he  ibW 
to  dream  themselves  without  interruption  into  Uiat  state  of  paasicomt 
attachment  which  will  make  their  fiiture  lives  either  happy  or  endctnble. 
All  this  inconvenience  and  absurdity,  it  was  kindly  intimated,  form  fto 
objection  to  marriage  engagements.  They  are  necessary  to  human  lifet 
and  must  be  accepted  with  all  their  absiud  accompaniments,  as  one  pfW 
amongst  many  of  the  general  absurdity  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of  admil- 
ting  tliat  it  is  absurd. 

Such  fln  admission  as  this  involves  consequences  which  are  almost^  if 
not  altogether,  fatal — ^at  least,  to  the  apprehension  of  many  mind^^-to 
anything  like  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.     There  are  not  a  f^ 
men  who  would  say,  "  I  can,  if  necessary,  do  without  sympathy  -  I  cm 
forego  domestic  affection  ;  I  can  live  alone  and  die  alone ;  but  I  canM 
and  will  not,  wilfully  forfeit  luy  own  self- respect  for  any  himiiin  ow»- 
sideration."     If  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  only  difficult  but,  in  the  natioti^ 
things,  impossible,  for  a  man  to  be  in  love — ^to  pass  through  one  of  thenuys 
important  transactions  of  his  life — without  becoming  a  legitimate  objc<t 
of  contempt  to  others,  and  without  incujTing  his  own  contempt,  except  k 
so  far  as  an  ignominious  blindness,  produced  by  a  voluntary  abdlcatioo  (^ 
his  powers  of  discernment,  may  protect  him,  love,  whatever  may  be  its 
chai-ms,  is  a  temptation  from  which  it  is  a  duty  to  rcfi-ain.      Truth  inJ 
conscience^ — of  which  self-respect  is  only  one  form — are  the  ultimate  guitl^ 
of  life,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  done  or  felt  which  cannot  be  justified  br 
the  application  of  the  severest  testa  which  reason,  criticism,  ridicule,  tntf 
conscience  can  apply*     Willing  self-deception,  willing  forfeiture  of  t^- 
respect,  are  as  rMe  to  h^  ^ustlfed  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  W 
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wTiicli  ttey  apply  as  downrlgTit  violation  a  of  moralitj.  A  man»  no  donbt, 
may,  and  somelimos  must,  place  himsolf  in  situations  in  which  h  is  very 
diilicult  to  maintain  a  thoroughly  just  appreciation  of  the  position  in 
which  he  is  placed, — just  as  he  must  sometimes  place  himself  in  positions 
\\^here  it  is  difEcuIt  not  to  do  wrong ;  btit  he  never  can  be  called  upon  to 
give  up  the  very  notion  of  acting  upon  any  principle  whatever.  There 
6xe  places  in  which  the  eye  is  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  the  foot  is  likely  to 
Blip  J  but  there  la  no  place  in  which  a  man  can  hope  to  make  satisfactory 
progress  by  shutting  his  eyes  and  lying  down  on  the  ground.  This  il!us« 
taxation  supplies  the  true  view  of  the  relation  of  Bclf-respecfc  to  all  the 
passionate  parts  of  life.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  pass  through  them 
without  doing  and  saying  things  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  unsaid 
and  imdone ;  but,  though  it  is  difficult,  it  is  not  impossible,  and  the  risk 
is,  beyond  all  question,  worth  running. 

This  being  so,  is  it  wise  or  humane  to  embarrass  people  who  ore 
already  in  a  dchcate  position,  by  pointing  out  to  them  all  its  difficulties, 
and  by  exhausting  all  the  resources  of  a  practiced  ingenuity  in  trying  to 
make  them  feel  conscious  and  embarrassed  in  performing  what,  after 
all,  is  one  of  tlic  most  important  tranRactioTis  of  their  Jives?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  represent  love-making  in  a  ludicrous  way*  By  artful  tricks  of 
language  it  may  be  made  to  look  absurd  that  a  man  who  has  previously 
been  a  mere  ordinary  acquaintance  in  a  family  should  have  a  room 
get  apart  in  which  he  may  exchange  endearments  with  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house ;  but  it  would  surely  be  far  more  absurd  that 
people  should  marry  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
as  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other  as  possible;  and  if  tliis  is  in 
itself  indispensable,  the  omission  to  take  the  only  possible  means  of 
doing  it  would  be  the  gi'catest  of  all  absurdities.  The  art  of  turnixjg 
such  matters  into  ridicule  alFords,  when  closely  obseryed,  the  best  of  all 
proofs  of  the  fallacy  which  vitiates  it.  The  bare  statement  that  persona 
engaged  to  marry  take  opportunities  <jf  l>eing  in  each  other's  company,  and 
that  on  such  occasions  they  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  their  prospects 
and  their  feelings^  would  be  felt  to  liave  notliing  ridiculous  about  it.  In 
order  to  make  It  appear  ridiculous  it  is  necessary  to  associate  the  romantic 
part  of  the  matter  with  impertinent  details*,  and  to  make  fun  out  of  the 
contrast  between  them.  The  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  two  lovers, 
and  the  perplexity  in  which  the  mother  of  one  of  them  is  involved  by 
having  to  decide  in  what  room  it  will  be  leaRt  inconvenient  to  have  the 
fire  lighted  for  their  convenience,  may,  by  a  little  literary  artifice,  be 
made  effective;  but  it  is  a  mere  trick,  a  trick  which  may  be  applied  to 
every  transaction  of  life,  inasmuch  as  ihei-e  is  none  which  is  not  inevi- 
tably asv^ociated  with  details  of  an  unimpressive  kind.  It  would,  for 
example,  be  easy  to  make  death  look  ludicrous  by  describing  the  reanions 
which  induce  the  undertaker  to  choose  one  winding-sheet  ratlier  than 
another ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  or  much  more  foolish  than  to  get 

Iaarcastic  capital  out  of  the  supposed  contrast  between  the  velvet  cushions 
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and  red  linings  of  a  pew  and  the  feelings  which  ought  to  be  uppermcet  in 
tbe  mmtis  of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

Whutever  be  the  subject  to  which  Buch  trick^s  are  applied,  th^y  m 
always  op^^n  to  the  same  objection.  They  prove  too  much ;  for  if  ibey 
prove  anything  at  allj  they  prove  that  dignity  is  impossible,  for  it  a 
inipofisihle  to  do  anything  whatever  in  gencrah  without  doing  it  at  tk 
Bame  time  in  particular  ;  and  wherever  anything  is  looked  at  in  detaU,  ilit 
capable  of  being  made  to  look  absurd.  The  most  beautitul  picture  thit 
ever  was  painted,  was  painted  with  specific  brushes  and  colours  upon  i 
specific  piece  of  canvas;  and  any  one  who  wished  to  make  a  joke  of  tLe 
Bubjcct,  might  do  so  by  hah-good-humoured,  half- melancholy  bints 
about  the  contrast  between  the  gi-andeur  of  the  painter *s  conceptions  i^ 
the  paltry  character  of  his  materials,  bought  from  some  dealer  in  coloaxi, 
who,  perhaps,  never  got  paid  for  the  greasy  pigments  which  were  coD' 
verted  into  a  poasession  for  ever  for  all  mankind,  It  is  the  instinct  oftfl 
sceptical  writers  to  try  to  persuade  themselves  that,  in  pointing  out  ike 
ludicrous  phase  of  important  subjects,  tliey  are  only  foUowing  the  example 
of  nature  in  coupling  the  ridiculous  with  the  sublime;  but,  in  fiict,  ridi- 
cule is  always  an  attack  against  that  at  which  it  is  directed.  VThci 
associated  wiUi  the  deeper  and  more  tender  parts  of  life,  it  acts  as  a  son 
of  poison,  degrading  those  who  accept  the  satirist's  conclusion,  that  fo% 
is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  most  important  of  hmnan  traosactkioi; 
and  hardening  and  embittering  the  life  of  others,  who,  being  determined 
to  sacrifice  their  feelings  rather  than  their  self-respect,  are  indac<<i 
to  believe  that  tliey  must  choose  between  the  two.  Many  popakr 
writers  would  be  surprised  to  discover  the  deep  personal  resentnupnt 
w*ilh  which  they  arc  regarded  by  persons  whom  they  never  saw,  for 
having  thrown  over  some  of  the  besit  parts  of  human  life  an  air  ^^ 
absurdity  of  which  it  is  very  difficult;  to  divest  them.  Nothing  haa  a 
stronger  tendency  to  harden  the  character  of  a  man  who  respects  himself 
than  the  fondling,  indulgent  mockery  with  which  many  popular  writer* 
alternately  laugh  and  cry  over  the  feelings  of  lovers,  married  ptM>plf,  9ai 
paiTnta. 

In  an  age  wlien  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  pmwiitJ 
which  absorb  and  fatigue  rather  than  exercise  the  mind,  almost  evefy 
one  is  tempted  to  take  a  slight,  liasty  view  of  the  great  pursuits  of  life? 
and  to  regard  them  as  the  subjects  of  amusement  rather  than  of  scnom 
attidj.  This  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  modern  view  of  literature.  Ta 
write  a  tiling  down  on  paper,  to  send  it  to  the  press,  to  correct  iti 
and  to  publish  it  abroad  to  all  the  world,  are  virtual  assertions  llot  it 
is  worth  knowing  and  recollecting.  There  are  many  remarks  wbicfc 
would  be  natural  and  proper  in  convei*sation  which  no  one  would  put  iulo 
a  letter,  and  there  are  many  things  which  might  properly  be  put  into 
letters  which  it  would  be  foolish  to  print  and  publish;  but,  obvious « 
this  appears,  the  practice  of  modern  literature  is  opposed  to  it  b 
America  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  limit  at  all  to  the  appetite  wUcli 
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{seople  feel  for  readmg  matter  less  important  tban  the  substance  of  most 
handbills*  A  man  will  write  a  letter  to  his  friend  to  say  tliat  he  has  a 
cold,  and  that  his  I  ail  or  *3  bill  is  liigher  than  he  expected  it  to  be ;  and  the 
friend  will  publish  it  in  newspapers  which  owe  a  fiiir  share  of  their  circu- 
lation to  tlie  amount  of  such  matter  which  they  contain »  In  England 
matters  have  not  gone  so  far  aa  this,  hut  they  have  gone  a  long  way.  A 
large  majority  of  the  books  which  are  published  are  not  only  not  of  any 
finrt  of  permanent  value,  but  found  their  prctensionB  to  popularity  on  the 
Tvant  of  it.  They  claim  to  be  read  on  the  ground  that  the  author  is  no 
wiser  than  hia  readers,  and  that  what  he  puts  before  tliem  is  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  the  common  thoughts  of  an  ordinary  roan. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed,  and  the  Biipposition  appears  from  the  result 
to  be  recommended  by  considerable  practical  sagacity,  that  people  in 
general  will  sympathize  with  the  impulse  which  induces  a  man  to  write 
out  at  length,  and  put  into  a  printed  book,  the  sort  of  gossip  in  which 
many  of  the  idler  hours  of  their  own  lives  arc  passed,  especially  if  it  ia 
ctrung  together  by  some  arbitrary  connection  and  written  in  a  style  of 
forced  wit.  It  is  hardly  a  caricature  to  say,  that  such  a  title  as  ^^Leavea 
from  the  Lives  of  remarkable  Persona  whose  Names  begin  with  L.,"  would 
be  a  fair  sample  of  a  Lirge  proportion  of  what,  in  the  present  day,  is  called 
popular  literature.  The  harm  which  Buch  books  are  capable  of  doing  is 
incalculably  great,  and  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  done  without  pro- 
ducing any  violent  shock  to  the  feelings  and  consciences  of  those  whom 
they  affect.  Open  attacks  upon  established  belief  are  not  only  discredited 
by  the  clamour  which  they  excite,  but  demand  a  certain  mental  effort, 
and  thus  fail  to  aiFect  the  timid  and  tlie  idle.  Simply  vapid,  worthless 
books,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  supposed  to  be  miscliievoua,  though 
they  have  a  power  altogether  peculiar  to  them?elves  of  imparting  to 
indolent  and  feeble  minds  that  half-conscious  satisfaction  in  their  own 
imbecility  which  no  one  is  too  low  to  derive  fi-om  sympathy*  It  gives 
a  strong  feeling  of  something  like  self-satisfaction  to  a  thoroughly  >TxIgar 
and  trivial  man  to  find  that  a  vulgar  and  trivial  literature  is  provided  for 
him,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  may  view  any  subject  he  pleases  in  a  vulgar 
and  trivial  light. 

Such  a  person  would  be  simply  tired,  if  he  were  not  shamed,  by 
anything  like  an  adequate  description  of  any  of  the  more  striking  passages 
in  history ;  but  he  likt^  to  fall  in  with  flimsy,  rolhcking  accounts  of 
them  which  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  relieving  him  from  absolute 
ignorance  upon  notorious  incidents,  and  of  enabling  him  to  indulge 
in  the  comfortable  rejection  that  those  who  usid  to  bo  regarded  aa 
heroes  and  saints  were  really  as  petty  as  himself;  so  that  he  is  justified 
in  looking  on  himi«elf  and  his  equals  os  the  standard  to  which  mankind 
would  do  well  to  conform ^  and  which  it  is  mei-e  folly  and  affectafcion 
to  hope  to  transcend-  Books  are  useful  in  so  far  as  they  make  people 
grave  and  thoughtful,  and  teach   ihcm  to  see  the  broad  principlea  on 

—  JWhich  dfuly  life  rests,  and  apart  from  which  it  ia  wortliless  and  petty. 
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Most  of  tliose  which  are  wi-itten  in  the  present  day  are  little  else  tk& 
the  ignoble  instruments  of  the  most  enervating  of  all  pleasures*  A  mm 
"wowld  pass  his  evenings  far  better  in  going  to  sleep  in  an 
before  the  fire  than  in  saturating  hin  senses — for  such  reading  can 
be  said  to  reach  anything  that  deserves  to  be  calJed  tlie  mind — viik 
most  of  the  rubbish  with  which  he  is  provided  by  monster  circulatinf 
libraries*  

The  generation  in  which  we  live  baa  no  more  important  1 
leam  than  that  success  in  life  is  measured  by  the  degree  in 
men  succeed  in  developing  the  various  parts  of  their  nature,  roortl 
intellectual,  and  physical.  External  triumphs,  whatever  may  be  tbi 
theatre  on  which  they  are  won,  are  valuable,  principally^  if  not  eida- 
Bivclyi,  as  evidence  of  this  internal  triumph  ;  and  it  is  altogether  impo^ 
sible  to  attain  it,  unless  a  man  thinks  of  himself  and  of  his  pn: 
least  as  highly  as  he  ought  to  think,  and  looks  with  aversion  and  coi 
on  every  e:0brt,  however  brilliant  and  ingenious,  to  give  him  a  low 
of  life,  or  to  suggest  that  its  great  interests  are  traversed  by 
of  absurdity.  The  scepticism  wliicli  insinnatefl  the  reverse  in  a  tliOtt* 
sand  graceful  and  pleasant  ways  does  not  dare  to  assert  it ;  for,  if  itdijp 
it  would  fall  at  once  into  contradictions  and  confessions  of  impotence 
w^hich  no  tricks  of  style  and  no  delicacy  of  humour  cotild  save  fron 
appearing  in  their  true  light.  Dignity  in  conduct,  in  thought,  and  h 
style,  ia  one  great  remedy  for  this  frame  of  mind.  It  deserves  to  share  witi 
freedom  the  splendid  title  of  the  grave  mother  of  majestic  works,  sad ai 
such  should  he  ardently  cultivated  both  in  word  and  in  deed  by  all  wlift 
have  any  place,  however  humble,  to  fill  in  the  nation  which,  **godliki^ 
grasps  the  triple  forks,  and,  kinglike,  wears  the  crown," 

Unhappiiy  the  temper  of  the  days  in  which  we  live  is  such,  that  tli€ 
assertion  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  personal  dignity  i»* 
duty  which  every  one  owes  to  his  country,  is  likely  to  appear  pompous aoil 
affected.  It  is,  however,  strictly  true,  and  it  is  a  truth  specially  likely  U> 
be  forgotten,  and  specially  important  to  be  remembered.  Every  period  of 
national  history  is  critical,  because  at  every  period  the  choice  between 
good  and  evil  presents  itself  under  some  form  or  other.  There  are  timci 
at  which  great  questions,  national,  religious,  or  political,  press  for  la 
answer,  and  at  which  the  whole  character  of  the  framework  in  which 
society  is  to  be  set  for  centuries  is  at  stake,  TVlrs  for  national  existencf, 
like  those  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  or  Persia  and  Greece — grt^t 
religious  epochs  like  the  Reformation  or  the  Crusiides — or  great  politicil 
Btruggles  like  our  own  civil  wars  in  the  seventeenth  century — ^raiae  fa^ 
questions ;  and  when  they  are  at  issue  tliey  carry  men  out  of  the©- 
selves,  colour  their  whole  Uvea,  and  give  to  large  nambera  of  pcopfc 
something  approaching  to  an  adequate  conception  of  the  greatness  d 
the  theatre  on  which  they  staurl,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  dli*' 
in  which  they  act.  This  greatness,  however,  is  only  disclosed  by  ^ 
tumultuous  excitement  of  such  times,  and  is  not  derived  from  it.    Tfa>> 
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air  and  til e  sea  are  as  vast  when  at  restj  as  when  their  collision  strews 
the  coast  with  wrecks.  They  make  tlie  storms;  the  storms  do  not  make 
Ihemj  but  only  display  their  Tastness  and  their  power.  It  waa  not 
Philip  II.,  Q^ecn  Elizabcthj  and  Ilemy  IV.,  who  dignified  the  Reformation 
by  tneir  policy  and  their  wars:  the  Kuformalion  dignified  them.  And  the 
Keformytion  itaelf  derived  its  importance  from  llxc  stiil  wider  fact  that 
men  Hvc  and  die,  that  they  have  immortal  aoiib,  and  an  eternal  destiny^ 
ThiB  ia  the  true  source  of  all  dignity,  and  it  is  one  which  exists  in  al!  ages 
alike^  though  in  some  times  and  countries  life  is  so  quiet  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  it.  In  these  days  we  are  like  passengers  in  an  ocean  steamer  in 
fine  weather;  the  motion  of  the  ship  is  so  easy,  the  cabms  are  bo  comfort- 
able, the  passengers  are  so  good-humoured,  and  the  water  ia  so  smooth, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  that  so  gay  and  cheerful  a  scene  contains  any 
elements  of  terror  or  even  of  sublimity.  Indeed,  some  reflective  persona 
have  been  lo  much  struck  with  the  pettiness  of  the  mass  of  their  neigh* 
boura,  that  they  seriously  ask  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  creatures  so 
essentially  ephemeral  should  be  destined  cither  fur  lieavcn  or  for  hell. 
Whatever  their  destiny  may  he  hereafter,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
destined  here  for  fiome  relations  infinitely  above  the  level  into  which  their 
ordinary  thoughts  arc  being  led  by  the  influences  described  abovew 
Happily  they  are  all  destmed  to  suffer  and  to  die,  for  if  they  were  not,  they 
would  be  repukive  anomalies;  nniny  of  tJicm  arc  destined  to  he  parents j 
almost  all  of  tlicm  profess  to  acknowledge  and  to  worship  some  being 
higher  and  better  than  themselves.  These  awful  truths  ought  to  be  the 
fixed  points  from  which  attention  may  sometimes  be  lawfully,  and  evea 
usefully,  diverted,  but  which  the  mind  ought  continually  though  silently 
to  contemplate,  and  from  which  it  should  derive  its  habitual  colour. 
Peace  and  prosperity  are  curses  to  those  whose  thoughts  they  turn  into 
another  channel,  and  it  is  contemptible  to  be  deadened  to  this  sublimity 
of  life  even  by  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  innocent  happiness. 
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The  Old  Town. 

The  setting  sunbeams  slant  over  die  antique  gateway  of  SoirttitD,  fiiMii§ 
into  a  golden  bronze  Uie  brown  freestone  vestments  of  old  Saint  Antonio^ 
who  ivitli  Ilia  heavy  stone  mitre  and  upraised  Lands  baa  for  ccntoria 
kept  watch  thereupon,  A  quiet  time  be  baa  of  it  up  there  in  the  goldeo 
Italian  airj  in  petrified  act  of  blessing,  while  orange  UcTicns  mid  grten 
mosses  from  year  to  year  embroider  quaint  patterns  on  tLe  seams  of  Ik 
Bacerdotal  vestmenti*^  and  small  tassels  of  grass  spontaneously  omameal 
the  folds  of  bis  priestly  drapery,  and  golden  showers  of  blossoms  Ihini 
some  more  bardy  plant  fall  fiom  his  ample  slceve-eulTd,  Little  birds  perdt 
and  ehitter  and  wipe  their  beaks  unconcernedly,  now  on  tlie  tip  of  Bi 
nose  and  now  ou  tlie  point  of  Lis  mitre,  while  the  world  below  goes  on  I^ 
way  pretty  much  as  it  did  when  the  good  saint  was  alive,  and,  in  dc^Atr 
of  the  human  brotherhood,  look  to  preaching  to  the  bii-ds  and  the  fishwt 

Whoever  passed  bencatli  this  uM  aixlicd  gateway,  thus  saint-gTiar3<4 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  grace ,  might  have  eeeJi  under  its  dia^, 

Bitting  opposite  to  a  stand  of  golden  oranges,  the  little  Agnes*  A  Toy 
pretty  picture  was  she,  reader,^ — with  such  a  face  as  you  sometimes  ttt 
painted  in  those  wayside  shrines  of  sunny  Italy,  where  the  lamp  bumspJe 
at  evening,  and  gillyflower  and  cyclamen  are  renewed  wltli  every  mormi^ 

She  might  have  been  fifteen  or  thereabouts,  but  was  so  small  of  sUture 
that  she  seemed  yet  a  child.  Her  black  hair  was  parted  in  a  white  nnbnaken 
line  down  to  the  high  forehead,  whose  scrioiws  arch,  like  that  of  a  cathedral 
door,  spoke  of  thought  and  prayer.  Beneath  the  shadows  of  this  hiww  hj 
brown,  translucent  eyes,  into  whose  though  I  fid  depths  one  miirht  Iook4» 
pil glims  gaze  into  the  waters  of  some  sacred  well,  cool  and  pure  down  to 
the  unlilemished  sand  at  the  bottom.  The  small  lips  Lad  a  gentle  coni- 
pression  which  indicated  a  repressed  strength  of  feeling ;  wbiJe  the  stmigi* 
line  of  the  nose,  and  the  ilexible,  dehcate  nostril,  were  perfect,  as  in  tlww 
BCiilpturcd  fragrnents  of  the  antique  which  the  soil  of  Italy  so  often  giw» 
forth  to  the  day  from  the  sepulcbres  of  the  past.  Tlie  habitual  pose  d 
the  head  and  face  had  the  shy  uplooking  grace  of  a  violet  ;  and  yet  tii€K 
was  a  grave  ti'anquillity  of  expression,  which  gave  a  pccidiar  degite  rf 
character  to  tlie  whole  figure* 

At  the  naoment  at  which  we  have  called  your  attention,  the  fair  hciid  s 

•  Tkia  Btorj,  bj  Mrs.  Bi^t^cnER  Stowe,  i&  commenced^  and  will  be  conCmnMl  » 
tlieec  pagcs^  »imultaneon&ly  with  its  appearance  in  an  American  moathly  peHodidli 
a  sjiecial  arrauK>cmont  lu&ving  b«cn  mde  with  ttie  writer  by  the  proprietors  gf  ffc* 
CoTiiliiU  Magazine. 
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bent,  nnd  tlie  long  eyelashes  lie  soilly  dovm  on  the  pale,  smooth  check  ;  fop 
the  Ave  Maria  bell  is  sounding  from  the  Cathedral  of  Sorrento,  and  the 
child  is  biLsy  with  her  beads.  Bj  her  side  sits  a  woman  of  some  threescore 
years,  tall,  stately^  and  squarely  f^jrmed,  with  ample  breadth  of  back  and 
size  of  chest,  like  the  robimt  dames  of  Sorrento.  Her  strong  Roman  nose, 
the  firm,  determined  oiitHne  of  her  month,  and  a  certain  energy  in  every 
nuition,  bespeak  the  woman  of  will  and  parpose.  There  is  a  degree  of  vigour 
in  the  decision  with  which  she  lays  down  her  spindle  and  bows  her  head,  as 
a  good  Christian  of  those  days  would,  at  the  swinging  of  the  evening  bell. 

But  ivhile  the  soul  of  the  child  in  its  morning  freshness,  free  from 
pressure  or  consciousness  of  earthly  care,  rose  like  an  lUuminatod  mist  to 
heaven,  the  words  the  white-haired  woman  repeated  were  twined  with 
threads  of  worldly  prudence, — thoughts  of  how  many  oranges  she  had  sold, 
i^ith  a  rough  guess  at  the  probable  amount  for  the  daj,<— and  her  fingers 
wandered  from  her  beads  for  a  moment  to  see  if  the  last  coin  had  been  swept 
^m  the  etand  into  her  capacious  pocket ;  her  eyes  then  wandering  after 
them,  suddenly  made  her  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  handsome  cavalier  was 
Btanding  in  the  gate,  regarding  her  pretty  grandchild  with  looks  of  undis- 
guised  admiiation. 

"Let  him  look  I  "  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  grim  clasp  on  lier  rosary; 
*'  a  fair  face  attracts  buyers,  and  our  oranges  must  be  turned  into  money  : 
but  he  who  decs  more  than  look  has  an  affair  with  me  ;  so  gaze  away»  mj 
master,  and  take  it  out  in  buying  oranges  ! — Ave^  Maiiaf  ora  pro  nobis^ 
nifnc  ei,'*  &c.  &c. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  wave  of  prayer  which  had  flowed  down  the 
quaint  old  shadowy  street,  bomng  all  heads  as  the  wind  bowed  the  crimaou 
tasselfl  of  neighbouring  el  over- fields,  was  passed,  and  all  the  world  resumed 
the  work  of  earth  just  where  they  left  off  when  the  bull  began» 

"  Good  even  to  yoUj  pretty  maiden  !  '*  said  the  cavalier,  approaching 
the  stall  of  the  orange-woman  with  the  ea?.y,  confident  air  of  one  secure  of 
a  ready  welcome,  and  bending  down  on  the  yet  prajei-ful  maiden  the 
glances  of  a  pair  of  piercing  hazel  eyes  that  looked  out  on  each  side  of  his 
atpuline  nose  with  the  keenness  of  a  falcon*3. 

"Goo<l  even  to  you,  pretty  oncl  We  shall  take  you  for  a  saint,  and 
worship  you  in  right  earnest^  if  you  raise  not  those  eyelashes  soon." 

"Sir!  my  lord  1  "  said  the  girl^  a  bright  colour  flushing  into  her 
smooth  brown  cheeks,  as  her  large  dreamy  eyes  were  suddenly  upraised 
with  a  flutter,  as  of  a  bird  about  to  take  flight. 

"Agnes,  bethink  yourself  I"  said  the  white-haired  dame;  "the  gentk- 
113 an  aakfl  the  price  of  yom*  oranges ;  be  alive,  child  I  " 

**  Ah,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  girl,  "hci-eare  a  dozen  fine  ones" 

"  WeU,  you  shall  give  them  me,  pretty  one,**  said  the  young  man, 
ih  rowing  a  gold  piece  down  on  the  stand  carelessly. 

"  Here,  Agnes,  run  to  the  stall  of  Raphael  the  poulterer  for  change,*^ 
laid  the  adroit  dame,  picking  up  the  gold. 

"Nay,  good  mother,  by  your  leave,"  said  tlie  unabashed  cavalier;  "  I 
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take  my  cliange  from  yoiiili  fliid  beauty  tlius  !  ^*     Aod  witli  the  woi 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  fair  forehead  between  the  eyes, 

**For  shame,  sir  !  "  cried  the  elderly  woman,  raising  hf»r  distaff";  htx 
great  ghttering  eyes  flashing  beneath  Iier  silver  hair  like  toDgu€«  a 
lightning  from  a  white  cloud.  "  Have  a  care  I — this  child  m  nami 
blessed  St.  Agnes,  and  is  imder  her  prDtcction.*' 

**  The  saints  must  pray  IbruSj  when  their  beauty  makes  us  forget  c»iir- 
BclveSj"  said  the  young  cavalier,  witli  a  smile.  "Look  me  in  thelaer, 
little  one,"  he  added ;   ^*  say,  wilt  thou  pray  for  me  ?  '* 

The  maiden  raised  her  large  serious  eyes,  and  surveyed  the  luoglityt 
handsome  face  with  that  look  of  sober  inquiry  which  one  sometimea  arei 
in  young  children,  while  the  blm?h  slowly  faded  Irom  her  cheek,  asacM 
ilidea  after  sunset,  **  Yes,  my  lord/'  ahe  answered,  with  a  gn&T«  ^ 
plicity,  ''  I  will  pray  for  you/' 

"And  hang  this  upon  the  shrine  of  Saint  Agnes  for  my  soki 
added,  drawing  from  his  finger  a  diamond  ring,  which  he  dropped' 
her  liand ;  and  before  mother  or  daughter  could  add  another  wi 
recover  from  their  fiurprise,  he  had  thrown  the  corner  of  hia  mantle  oref 
1)18  shoulder  and  was  off  down  the  narrow  street,  humming  the  refiiii 
of  a  gay  song. 

^*  You  liave  strnck  a  pretty  dove  with  that  bolt/'  said  another  carilier, 
who  appeared  to  have  been  obiter v in g  the  proceeding,  and  now,  ftep« 
forward,  joined  him* 

**  Like  enough/'  replied  the  first,  carelessly. 

**  The  old  woman  keeps  her  mewed  up  like  a  fiinging-bird,"  said  tie 
eecond ;  **  and  if  a  fellow  wants  speech  of  lier,  it's  as  much  as  his  crotn 
is  worth  ;  for  Dame  Elsie  has  a  Btrong  arm,  and  her  distaff  is  knoini  to 
be  heavy/* 

**  Upon  my  word/*  !^ald  the  first  cavalier,  stopping  and  throitlng  i 
glance  backward, — *^  where  do  they  keep  her?'* 

"  Oh,  in  a  sort  of  pigeon's  nest  up  above  the  Gorge ;  but  one  oerff 
Bees  her,  except  under  the  fire  of  her  grandmother's  eyes.  The  •link  ci* 
is  brought  up  for  a  saint,  they  say,  and  goes  nowhere  but  to  mas^  cwf 
fesaion,  and  the  sacrament.'* 

**  Humph  I  "  said  the  other,  **  she  looks  like  some  choice  old  picture 
of  Our  Lady,"not  a  drop  of  human  blood  in  her.  When  I  kis=sed  hex 
forehead,  she  looked  into  my  face  as  grave  and  innocent  as  a  babc^  Om 
is  tempted  to  try  what  one  can  do  in  such  a  case/* 

** Beware  the  grandmother's  distaff!*'  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  I've  seen  old  women  before/'  said  the  cavalier,  as  they  turned  dowi 
the  street  and  were  lost  to  view. 

Meanwhile  the  grandmother  and  granddanghter  were  roused  froai  tk 
mute  astonishment  in  which  they  were  gazing  ai'tcr  the  youn**  caviUcf 
by  a  tittering  behind  them ;  and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  looked  out  npeo 
them  from  beneath  a  bimdJe  of  long,  crimson-headed  clover,  w^hose  lici 
carmine  tints  were  touched  to  brighter  life  by  setting  sunbeams. 
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There  Ftood  Giulicttaj  the  head  coquette  of  the  Sorrento  girls,  with 
her  broad  fhoulders,  full  chesty  aud  great  Lbck  eyes,  rich  and  heavy 
na  thoee  of  the  silver-haired  ox  for  which  she  had  been  cutting  clover, 
llcr  bronzed  cheek  was  smooth  as  that  of  a  statue,  and  glowed  with 
a  colour  like  that  of  an  open  pomegranate  ;  and  the  opulent,  lazy  abund- 
ance of  her  ample  fornij  with  her  leisurely  movements,  bespoke  an  eaRj 
and  comfortable  nature, — that  is  to  say,  when  Giulietta  was  pleased; 
for  it  ia  to  be  remarked  that  there  lurked  certain  spaiklea  deep  down 
iu  her  great  eyes,  which  mighf,  on  oce asion,  blaze  out  into  sheet- lightning, 
like  her  own  beautiful  skiea:  for  these,  lovely  as  they  are,  can  thunder 
and  sulk  with  terrible  earnestness  when  the  Jit  takes  them.  At  present| 
however,  her  face  was  nmning  over  with  mischievous  merriment,  as  sho 
»lyly  pinched  little  Agnea  by  the  ear. 

**  So  you  know  not  yon  gay  cavalier,  little  ftister  1 "  the  said,  looking 
ai^kance  at  her  from  under  her  long  lashes. 

"  Ko,  indeed  1  What  has  an  honest  girl  to  do  w^ith  knowing  gay 
cavaliers?'*  interposed  Dame  Eble,  bestirring  herself  with  iiacking  the 
remaining  oranges  into  a  basket,  which  she  covered  trimly  with  a  heavy 
linen  towel  of  her  oivn  weaving.  **  Girls  never  come  to  good  who  let 
their  eyes  go  walking  through  the  earth,  and  have  the  names  of  all  the 
wild  gallants  on  their  tongues.  Agnes  knows  no  such  nonsense, — blessed 
he  her  gracious  patroness,  with  Our  Lady  and  Saint  Michael  I " 

'*  I  hope  there  is  no  harm  in  knowing  what  is  right  before  one's 
cjGSj^  retorted  Giulietta,  "  Anybody  must  be  blind  and  deaf  not  to 
know  the  Lord  Adrian.  All  the  giria  in  Sorrento  know  him.  They 
Bs\y  he  is  even  gieatcr  tlian  he  appcars,^^lhat  he  is  brother  to  the  king 
l)imself :  at  any  rate,  a  handsomer  and  more  gallant  gentlemaa  never 
wore  spurs/' 

"  Let  him  keep  to  hia  own  kind,"  said  Elsie.  '*  Eagles  make  bad 
■work  in  dove-cots.     Ko  good  comes  of  such  gaUants  for  us.'* 

"  Nor  any  harm,  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  returned  Giulietta,  **  But  let 
me  sec,  pretty  one, — what  did  he  give  you?  Uoly  Mother!  what  a 
handsome  ring  T' 

"  h  is  to  hang  on  the  shrine  of  Saint  Agnes,"  said  the  younger  girl| 
looking  up  with  simphcity. 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  first  answer  to  this  commnnication.  The 
crimson  clover-tops  sliook  and  quivered  with  the  merriment. 

**  To  hang  on  the  shrine  of  Saint  Agnea  I "  Giulietta  repeated,  **  That 
ia  a  little  too  good  1  '* 

'*Go,  go,  you  baggage  t**  cried  Elsie,  wrathfully  brandishing  her 
njTiindle,  **  If  ever  you  get  a  husband,  I  hope  he'll  give  you  a  good 
beating  1  You  need  it,  I  warrant  I  Always  stopping  on  the  bridge  there, 
to  have  cracks  with  the  young  men  I  Little  enough  you  know  of  saints, 
I  dare  say  I  So  keep  away  from  mt/  child  I — Come^  Agnes,'*  die  said,  as 
she  lifted  the  orange- basket  on  to  her  head ;  and,  straightening  her  tall 
form^  she  seized  the  girl  by  the  hand  to  lead  her  away. 
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CEAPTEB  It 

The  DovE'Cot- 

Thi  old  town  of  Sorrento  is  Bituated  on  an  derated  pTjitetOi  wliii 
stretches  into  the  fiiinny  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  gn<irdc<l  oft  al!  lite 
by  a  barrier  of  mountains  which  defend  it  from  bleak  winds  aod  sent 
to  it  the  purpose  of  walls  to  a  garden-  Here,  groves  of  oninges  ttd 
lemons,  with  their  almost  fabulous  coincidence  of  frnif  *  Ti  flowwi^ 

EU  the  air  with  perfume,  wliich  blends  with  that  of  rost-  simiQia; 

and  the  fields  are  bo  starred  and  enamelled  with  flowers  tliat  they  mi  At 
have  served  as  the  type  for  those  Elysian  realms  sutig  by  aneleot  poita. 
The  fervid  air  is  fanned  by  continual  sea-breezes,  wbicli  giro  %  deOgklitl 
elasticity  to  the  otherwise  languid  climate.  Under  all  these  chcriAiag 
infiuonces,  the  human  being  develops  a  wealth  and  luxuriance  of  phjaerf 
Beauty  unknown  in  less  favoured  regions.  In  the  region  about  SontsAi 
one  may  be  said  to  have  found  the  land  where  beauty  is  r^  V    ^sj  net 

the  exception.     Tlie  singularity  there  is  not  to  see  hu  poi&te  d 

physical  proportion,  but  rather  to  see  those  who  are  without  tliai. 
Scarce  a  man,  woman,  or  child  you  meet  but  has  some  personal  adtaiK 
tage  to  be  commended;  while  even  striking  beauty  is  not  oncommcQ. 
Also,  under  these  kindly  skies,  a  native  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  maunc 
make  themselves  felt.  It  would  seem  as  if  humanityj  rocked  in  tint 
flowery  cradle,  and  soothed  by  bo  many  daily  caresses  and  applianosi^ 
nursing  Nature,  grew  up  with  aU  that  is  kindHest  on  tlie  c^twAf^, — ^ 
repressed  and  beat  in,  as  under  the  inclement  atmosphere  and  pjrrwf 
ekies  of  the  North. 

The  town  of  Sorrento  itself  overliangs  the  sea,  skirting  aloi^^  av^»j 
ehorea,  which,  hollowed  here  and  there  into  picturcM|uc  grottoes  W 
fledged  with  a  wild  plumage  of  brilliant  flowers  and  1  ^  ini:s,  JlMfosi 

m  Bleep  precipices  to  tlie  water*     Along  the  shelly  >  •.  tlic  U>UM 

one  can  wander,  looking  out  on  the  loveliest  prospect  In  lba  worl^ 
Vesuvius  rises  with  its  two  peaks  softly  clouded  in  blue  nnd  [mrpli* 
which  blend  with  its  ascending  vapours;  Naplea  and  tbe  iidj«i 
bvillages  at  its  base  gleaming  in  the  distance  Kke  a  fringe  of  tieaili  tm  i 
'  ^al  mantle.  Nearer  the  picturestpie  rocky  dhoTt^  of  tlje  Uhni  ii 
apri  seem  to  pulsate  through  tlie  dreamy,  dhifiing  mkts  Uiat  vol  ill 
iddoa;  and  the  sea  shimmers  and  glitters  131      '  V     ' 

an  iridescent  mingling  of  colours;  the  ^vl 
rich  in  prismatic  hues  of  enchantment. 

Tlio  town  on  three  sides  is  severed  from  the  mainlarn  i 
hundred  feet  m  depth  and  forty  or  My  in  breatlth,  crc' 
J-,,.  ■    ,  ,  '  ,,'         •  ■ :  ■    .       .   .     .■.,',, 

place  tbf  the  inhabitantSf  and  at  ev 

coca  lolling  over  it^  monfr-grown  ftidcb — uito 
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caps  of  scarlet  or  brown  falling  gracefully  oa  one  shonlcler,  and  women 
with  their  Rfiining  black  Lair  find  the  enormous  pear!  earringa  which 
arc  the  pride  and  heirlooms  of  every  family.  The  recent  traveller  at 
Sorrento  may  remember  standing  on  this  bridge  and  looking  down  into 
the  gloomy  depths  of  the  gorge,  to  where  a  fair  villa,  with  its  groves  of 
orange-trees  and  gardens,  overhangs  Ihe  tremendons  depths  below. 

Hundreds  of  years  since,  where  this  villa  now  standi^,  was  the  bimple 
dwelling  of  the  two  women  whose  history  we  have  begun  to  tell  you. 
There  you  might  have  seen  a  small  stone  cottage  with  a  two -arched 
arcade  in  front,  gleaming  brilliantly  white  from  out  the  dusky  foliage  of  an 
orange  orchard.  The  dwelling  was  wedged  like  a  bird-cage  between  two 
fragments  of  rock,  and  behind  it  the  land  rose  rocky,  high,  and  steep,  8o 
as  to  form  a  natural  wall.  A  small  ledge  or  terrace  of  cultivated  land 
here  seemed  to  hang  in  air ;  below  it,  a  precipice  of  two  hundred  feet 
down  into  the  Gorge  of  Sorrento.  A  little  grove  of  o range -treei«,  straight 
and  tall,  with  heaUhyj  shining  bark,  here  ehot  up  from  the  fine  black 
volcanic  soil,  their  foliage  casting  a  tw^ilight  shadow  on  the  ground,  so 
deep  that  no  vegetation,  save  a  fine  velvet  moss,  could  dispute  their  claim 
to  its  entire  nutritious  offices.  These  trees  were  the  sole  wealth  of  the 
women  and  the  sole  ornament  of  the  garden ;  but,  as  they  stood  there, 
not  only  laden  with  golden  iVuit,  but  fragrant  -with  peai'ly  blossoms,  they 
made  the  little  rocky  platform  seem  a  perfect  Garden  of  the  Hesperidea. 
The  utone  cottage,  as  we  have  said,  had  an  open,  whitewashed  arcade  in 
front,  from  wdiieh  one  could  look  down  into  the  gloomy  depths  of  the 
gorge,  as  into  sojie  mysterious  nnder-world.  Strange  and  WTird  it 
Bcemed,  with  its  dense  shadows  and  its  wild  grottoes,  over  which 
hung,  silently  waving,  long  pendants  of  ivy,  while  dusky  gray  aloes 
uplifted  their  horny  Iieads  from  great  rock-rifts,  like  elfin  sprites  Strug* 
gling  upward  out  of  the  shade.  Nor  was  there  wanting  the  gentle  poetry 
of  flowers ;  for  white  iris  leaned  its  fair  pavilion  over  the  black  void,  like 
a  pale-cheeked  princess  from  the  window  of  some  dark  enchanted  castle, 
and  scarlet  geranium,  and  golden  broom,  and  crimson  gladiolus  waved  and 
glowed  in  tJic  shifting  beams  of  the  sunlight.  Also  there  was  in  this  little 
epot  what  forms  the  charm  of  Italian  gardens  always^tlie  sweet  song  and 
prattle  of  waters.  A  clear  mountain  spring  burst  through  the  rock  on 
one  side  of  the  little  cottage,  and  fell  with  a  lulling  noise  into  a  quaint 
moss-grown  water-trough,  which  had  been  in  fonner  times  the  siirco- 
phagus  of  some  old  Roman  sepulchre*  Its  sides  were  richly  sculptured 
with  figures  and  leafy  scrolls  and  arabesques,  into  which  the  sly-footed 
lichens,  witli  quiet  giowth,  had  so  insinuated  themselves  as  in  some 

I  places  almost  to  obliterate  the  original  design  ;  while,  round  the  place 
where  the  water  fell,  a  veil  of  ferns  and  maidcn's-hair,  studded  with 
tremulous  silver  drops,  vibrated  to  its  eoothing  murmur.  The  super- 
fluoua  waters,  drained  off  by  a  little  channel  on  one  side,  were  conducted 
through  the  rocky  parapet  of  the  garden,  whence  they  trickled  and 
tinkled  from  rock  to  rock,  falling  with  a  contimial  drip  among  the  waving 
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{em^  and  pendent  Ivy-wreatlis,  till  tliey  reached  tlie  Httle  etrcam  at  te 
bottom  of  the  gorge.  This  parapet  or  garden -wall  was  formed  of  blocii 
or  ti-ngmentjs  of  what  had  once  been  white  marble ;  probably  the  TemiiM 
of  the  ancient  tomb  from  which  the  i5arcoJ)hagita  was  taken.  Here  nd 
there  a  marble  acanthus-leaf,  or  the  capital  of  an  nld  column,  or  ft  fa^ 
ment  of  sculpture  jutted  from  under  the  mosses,  ferns,  and  grattcavitb 
which  prodigal  Nature  had  filled  every  interstice  and  cai-peted  the  wbok. 
These  sculptured  fraginenta  everywhere  in  Italy  seem  to  wliisper  fran  tic 
dust  of  past  life  and  death,  of  a  cycle  of  human  existence  for  ercrg^wSj 
over  whose  tomb  the  hfe  of  to-day  is  built. 

**  Sit  down  and  rest,  my  dove,"  said  Dame  Eli^ie  to  ber  little  dtirg<i 
as  tliey  entered  their  little  incioKure. 

Here  she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  what  bIic  had  not  noticed  in  the  hot 
and  huiTy  of  the  ascent,  that  the  girl  was  jianting,  and  her  gentle  hotm 
rising  and  fulling  in  thick  heart- beats,  occasioned  hy  tlie  haste  with  wbidl 
fahe  liad  dra^vu  her  onward. 

"  Sit  down,  dearie,  and  I  will  get  you  a  bit  of  Flipper/' 

*^  Yep,  giandmother,  I  will.  1  mu^t  tell  my  beads  once  for  theaoolof 
the  handsome  gentleman  that  kissed  my  fiirehead  to-night," 

"flow  did  you  know  that  he  was  handaomCj  child?*'  asked  thecal 
dame,  with  some  sharpness  in  her  voice. 

*MIe  bade  me  look  on  him,  grandmother,  and  I  saw  it/' 

"  You  must  put  such  thouglits  away,  child,*'  ^id  the  old  dame. 

**  Why  must  IV*  inquired  the  girl,  looking  up  with  an  eye  as  clear 
and  unconscious  as  tliat  of  a  three-year  old  child. 

*^  If  she  does  not  tliitik,  why  t^hould  I  tdl  her  ?  '*  munnnred  DameE^e^ 
as  she  ttirned  to  go  into  the  house,  leadng  the  child  sitting  on  the  m^ 
parapet  that  overlooked  the  gorge.  Thence  she  could  see  far  off,  s^ 
only  down  the  dim,  Bombre  abyss,  but  out  to  the  blue  Meditermutfi 
beyondj  now  calmly  lying  in  swathing-bands  of  purple,  gold,  and  OKU^ 
while  the  smoky  cloud  that  overhung  Vesuvius  became  silver  and  rcse  ia 
the  evening  light. 

There  is  ahvaj^s  something  of  elevation  and  purity  that  seems  to  com* 
over  one  from  being  in  an  t  levated  region.  One  feels  morally  as  well 
as  physicxdly  above  the  world,  and  from  that  clearer  air  able  to  look 
down  on  it  eahnly  with  disengaged  freedom.  Our  little  maiden  aatfori 
few  moments  gazing,  her  large  brown  eyes  dilating  with  a  tremdoos 
lustre^  as  if  tears  were  half  of  a  mind  to  start  in  them,  and  her  lips  apat 
with  a  delicate  earn  est  nessj  like  one  who  is  pursuing  some  pleasing  laDrf 
thought.  Suddenly  rousing  herself,  she  began  plucking  the  h^bt^ 
orange-blossoms  from  the  golden-fruited  trees,  and,  kissing  and  presaUg 
them  to  her  bosom,  ehe  proceeded  to  remove  the  faded  :dowera  of  tte 
morning  from  before  a  little  rude  shrine  in  the  roek,  where,  in  a  sculp* 
lured  niche,  was  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Childj  with  a  locked  gUn 
door  in  ii*ont  of  it.  The  picture  was  a  happy  transcript  of  one  oi  lh» 
fairest  creations  of  the  religjous  school  of  riorence,  done  by  one  cf  thtfi 
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,  niiiic  copyiste  of  wliom  Italy  is  fall,  ivlio  appear  to  poaseaa  tlie  instinct  of 
painting,  nnd  to  whom  we  owe  many  of  those  sweet  faces  which  some- 
times look  down  upon  iia  by  tlie  wayside  from  rudest  and  homeliest 
Bhrines- 

The  poor  fellow  by  whom  it  liad  been  pamtcd  was  one  to  w*hom, 
years  before,  Dame  El»ie  had  given  food  and  shelter  for  many  months 
during  a  lingering  illness;  and  he  had  painted  so  much  of  his  dying' 
heart  and  hopes  iuto  it  that  it  had  a  peculiar  and  vital  vividness  in  its 
power  of  affecting  the  feelings,  Agnes  had  been  fiimiliar  with  this 
picture  from  early  infancy.  No  day  of  her  life  had  the  flowers  failed  to 
be  fre-shly  placed  before  it*  It  had  Bcemed  to  smile  down  sympathy  on 
her  childish  joys,  and  to  cloud  over  with  her  childii^h  sorrows.  It  was 
less  a  picture  to  her  than  a  presence;  nnd  the  whole  air  of  the  little 
orange-garden  seemed  to  be  made  sacred  by  it.  TrVhen  she  had  arranged 
licr  flowers,  phe  kneeled  down  and  began  to  say  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
the  jonng  gallant. 

**  Holy  Jesus,"  the  pleaded ,  **  he  is  young,  rich,  handsome,  and  a  king's 
brother;  and  lor  all  these  things  the  Fiend  may  tempt  him  to  forget  his 
God  and  throw  away  his  soul.     Holy  Mother,  give  him  good  counsel  1 " 

*'  Come,  child,  to  your  supper,"  said  Dame  Elsie.  **  I  have  milked 
the  goats,  and  everything  isTeady/* 


I 


CnAPTER    IIL 

The  Gorge. 

After  her  light  supper  was  over,  Agnes  took  her  distafT,  wound  with 
fihining  white  llax»  and  went  and  seated  herself  in  her  favouiite  place,  tn 
the  low  parnpct  lliat  overlooked  the  gorge. 

This  ravine,  with  its  dizzy  depths,  its  waving  folingc,  its  dripping 
Bprings,  iind  the  Ioav  nuuTuur  of  llic  little  stream  that  pursued  its  way  far 
down  at  the  bottom,  was  one  of  ihoac  scenes  which  stimulated  her  inipres- 
eiblc  imagination,  and  tilled  her  with  a  solemn  and  vague  delight.  The 
ancient  Italian  tradition  made  it  the  home  of  fauns  and  drjads^  wild 
woodland  creatures,  intermediate  links  between  vegetable  life  and  that  of 
licnticnt  and  reasoning  humanity.  The  more  earnest  faith  that  came  in 
"ivith  Christianity,  ii  it  had  its  brighter  lights  in  an  immortality  of  blessed - 
jiess,  had  also  its  deeper  shadows  m  the  in  tenser  perceptions  it  awakened 
fjf  sin  and  evil,  and  of  the  mortal  struggle  by  wliich  the  human  spirit  must 
jiTDid  endless  woe  and  rise  to  endlea'*  felicity.  The  myths  w^ith  which 
tiie  coloured  Italian  air  was  filled  in  mediajval  ages,  no  longer  resembled 
graceful,  floating,  cloud-like  figures  one  sees  in  the  ancient  chambers 
of  Pompeii, — the  bubbles  and  rainbows  of  human  fancy,  rising  aimlesa 
and  buoyant,  with  a  mere  freshness  of  animal  life,  against  a  black  back- 
ground of  utter  and  hopeless  ignorance  as  to  man*s  poat  or  future.    They 
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wore  mtlier  expressed  by  solemn  images  of  raoiirnful,  majestic  angels  an*?* 
of  triumpbant  saints,  or  feai-fiil  warning  presentations  of  loathsome  fiends. 
Eacli  lonesome  goi^e  and  sombre  dell  had  legends  no  longer  of  tricky 
fauns  and  dryad*^,  but  of  those  restless,  wanderhig  demons  who,  having  Icrt 
their  own.  immortality  of  blessedness,  constantly  lie  in  wait  to  betray  fmil 
htimanity  and  cheat  it  of  that  glorious  iaheritance  bought  by  the  Great 
Eedemption. 

The  education  of  Agnes  had  been  one  which  rendered  her  whole 
i^atem  peculiarly  sensitiv^c  and  impres>Hible  to  all  influences  from  llic 
invisible  and  unknown.  Of  thin  education  we  shall  speak  more  particularly 
hereafter.  At  present  we  see  her  sitting  in  the  twilight  oa  the  moss- 
grown  marble  parapet,  her  distaff,  with  its  silvery  flax,  lying  idly  in  her 
hands,  and  her  wide  open,  dark  eyes  Qazmg  intently  into  the  gloomy  gorge 
below,  whence  arose  the  far-off  complaining  babble  of  the  brook  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  shiver  and  sigh  of  evening  winds  through  the  traiUng 
ivy.  The  white  mibt  was  slowly  rising,  wavering,  undulating,  and  creep- 
ing its  slow  way  up  the  sides  of  the  gorge :  now  it  hid  a  tuft;  of  foliage, 
anon  it  wreathed  itself  around  a  horned  clump  of  aloes,  and  streaming 
far  down  below  it  in  the  dimness,  made  it  seem  like  the  goblin  robe  of 
some  strange,  supernatural  being. 

The  evening  light  had  almost  burned  out' in  the  sky  ;  only  a  band  of 
vivid  red  lay  low  hi  the  horizon  cut  to  sea,  and  the  round  full  moon  was 
just  rising  like  a  great  silver  lamp,  while  Vesuvius  with  its  smoky  summit 
began  in  the  obscurity  to  show  its  faintly  fiickerin;^  fires.  A  vague 
agitation  seemed  to  oppress  the  child ;  for  she  sighed  deeply,  and  ofken 
repented  with  fervour  tlie  Ave  Maria. 

At  this  moment  there  began  to  rise  from  the  very  depths  of  the  gorge 
below  her  the  sound  of  a  rich  tenor  voice,  with  a  slow,  sad  modulation, 
and  seeming  to  pulsate  upward  through  the  filmy,  shifting  mists.  It  was 
one  of  those  voices  which  seem  Hi  to  be  the  outpouring  of  some  spirit 
denied  all  other  gifts  of  cxpressionj  and  nishing  with  passionate  fervour 
through  this  one  gate  of  utterance.  So  distinctly  were  the  words  spoken, 
that  they  seemed  each  one  to  rise  as  with  a  separate  intelligence  out  of  the 
mist,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  lieart. 


Sad  is  my  life,  and  lonely  I 

No  hopo  for  mo, 
Save  thtrn,  my  love,  my  only, 
I  see  I 

Where  ftit  thou,  0  my  fiiircst? 

Wbprc  art  thou  gone  ? 
Dove  of  the  rock,  I  Inngnish 
Alone  I 


They  mj  thou  art  so  6iuatiy» 

Who  ddro  love  t!ico  ? 
Yet  bcsnd  tliino  cj'clitb  holy 
Oa  mel 

Though  heaven  alone  possess  ihce, 

Tliou  dwcirst  abore, 
Yet  heaven,  dldtft  thou  but  kmvr  it| 
Is  love. 


There  was  such  an  intense  earnestness  in  these  sounds,  that  hrge 
tears  gathered  in  the  girVs  dark  eyes,  and  fell  one  after  another  upon  the 
£weet  alyssum  and  maiden's-hair  that  grew  in  the  crevices  of  the  marble 
walL     She  shivered  and  dtew  awny  from  the  parapet,  thiakiiig  of  ©lonc« 
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Jit  Had  heard  the  nuns  !ell,  of  wandering  &idrits  vflio  Bometimes  in 
ionesome  places  pour  ioTth  Biich  entrancing  music  as  bewilders  the  brain 
6f  the  unwary  listener,  and  leads  him  to  some  fearful  destruction. 

**  Agnes  1 "  cried  the  sharp  voice  of  old  Elsie,  appearing  at  the  door  ; 
**  here  I  where  are  jou  ?  '* 

a  n^Ye^  grandmamma/* 

**  Who's  that  aiDging  at  this  time  o'  night  1  ** 

'*  I  don't  know,  grandmamma." 

Somehow  the  child  felt  aa  if  that  singing  were  strangely  sacred  to  her 
— m  rapport  between  her  and  something  rague  and  invisible,  which  might 
yet  become  dear. 

'* Is't  down  in  the  gorge?"  asked  the  old  woman,  coming  with  her 
heavy,  decided  step  to  the  parapet,  and  looking  over,  her  keen  black  eyes 
gleaming  Hke  dagger-blades  into  the  mist.  "  If  there's  anybody  there," 
ehe  Raid;  "  let  them  go  away^  and  not  be  troubling  honest  women  with  any 
of  their  caterwauiing.  Come,  Agnes,**  and  &lie  pulled  the  giii  by  the 
sleeve,  "  you  must  be  tired,  my  lamb  f  and  your  evening  prayers  are 
always  ao  long,  best  be  alwut  them,  girl,  so  that  old  grandmamma  may 
put  you  to  bed.  What  alls  the  girl  ?  Been  crying  1  Your  hand  is  cold 
as  a  stone/* 

"  Grandmamma,  what  if  that  might  be  a  spirit  ?  **  slie  said,  "  Sister 
Bosa  told  me  stories  of  singing  spirits  that  have  been  in  this  very 
gorge." 

"  Likdy  enough,**  returned  Dame  Elsie ;  **  but  what's  that  to  us  7  Let 
'era  sing  ! — ^so  long  as  we  don*t  listen,  whereas  the  harm  done  ?  We  will 
sprinkle  holy  water  all  round  the  parapet,  and  say  the  office  of  Saint  Agnes  f 
then  let  them  Ring  till  they  are  hoarse.** 

Such  was  the  trimnphant  view  which  this  energetic  good  woman  took 
of  the  power  of  the  means  of  grace  which  her  Church  placed  at  her 
disposal.  Nevertheless,  while  Agnes  was  kneeling  at  her  evening  prayers, 
the  o!d  dame  consoled  herself  with  a  soliloquy,  as  with  a  brush  she 
vigorously  besprinkled  the  premises  with  holy  water, 

"  Now,  here's  the  plague  of  a  girl  I  If  she*s  handsome — and  nobody 
wants  one  that  isn^t — why,  then,  it*B  Ji  purgatory  to  look  after  her.  This 
one  is  good  enough  :  none  of  your  hussies,  like  Giulietta ;  but  the  better 
they  are,  the  more  sure  to  have  fellows  afler  them.  A  murrain  on  that 
cavalier,  king's  brother,  or  what  notl^ — it  was  he  serenading.  Til  be 
bound.  1  must  tell  Antonio,  and  have  the  girl  married,  for  aught  I  see  : 
yet  I  don't  want  to  give  her  to  him  either;  he  didn't  bring  her  up. 
There's  no  peace  for  us  mothers.  Blaylre  111  tell  Father  Francesco  about 
it.  Tliat's  the  way  poor  little  Isella  was  carried  away.  Singing  is  of  the 
devil,  I  believe;  it  always  bewitches  girls.  Fd  like  to  have  poured  some 
hot  oil  down  the  rocks :  I'd  have  made  him  squeak  in  another  tone,  I 
reckon*  Well,  well  I  I  hope  I  shall  come  in  for  a  good  seat  in  paradise 
tbt  nil  the  trouble  I've  had  with  her  mother,  and  am  like  to  have  with 
her— that's  all  I" 
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In  an  hour  more,  the  large  round  moon  wns  shining  fixedly  on  tl 
little  mansion  in  the  rocks,  sih'ering  the  glossy  darkness  of  the  orange- 
leaves,  while  the  scent  of  the  blossoms  nro&c  like  incense  about  tlie  cottage 
The  moonlight  etreamud  through  ihc  unglazcd  casement,  and  made  a 
square  of  light  on  the  little  bed  where  Agnes  was  sleeping  ;  in  which 
s<iuare  her  delicate  face  was  framed,  its  tremulous  and  spiritual  expresston 
most  resembling  in  its  sweet  plaintive  purity  some  of  the  Madonna  faces 
of  Fra  Afigelico — those  tender  wild  Howers  of  Italian  religion  and  poetry. 
By  her  side  lay  her  grandmother,  with  those  sharp,  Lard,  clearly-cut 
features,  &o  worn  and  bronzed  by  time,  eo  liued  with  labour  and  cai-e,  bs 
to  resemble  one  of  the  Fates  in  the  pictures  of  Jlichel  Angclo ;  and  even 
in  her  sleep  she  held  the  delicate  lily  band  of  the  child  in  her  own  hard, 
brown  one,  w^ith  a  strong  and  determined  clasp. 

While  they  sleep,  we  must  tell  something  more  of  the  storj"  of  the 
little  Agnes^ — of  what  she  is,  and  what  are  the  cauiieb  which  have  made 
her  such. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Who   akd  What, 

Old  Elsie  bad  not  been  bom  n  peasant.  Originally  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
steward  in  one  of  those  great  families  of  Rome  whose  state  and  traditions 
were  princely.  Elsie,  as  her  iigiire  and  profile  and  all  her  wotds  and 
movements  indicated,  was  of  a  strong,  shrewd,  ambitious,  and  courageous* 
character,  and  well  disposed  to  turn  to  advantage  every  gift  with  which 
cat u re  had  endowed  her. 

Providence  bestowed  upon  her  a  daughlcr  whose  beauty  was  won- 
derful, even  in  a  country  where  beauty  is  no  uncommon  accident. 
In  addition  to  her  beauty,  the  little  Jsella  had  quick  intelligence,  witt 
grace,  and  spirit.  As  a  child  she  became  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the 
duchess  whom  Elsie  serv^ed.  This  noble  lady,  oppressed  by  the  cnnut  which 
is  always  the  moth  and  rust  on  the  purple  and  gold  of  rank  and  wealth, 
bad,  as  other  noble  ladies  had  in  tliose  days,  and  have  now,  sundry  peta : 
greyhounds,  white  and  delicate,  that  looked  as  if  they  were  made  ol 
Se\'Tes  china;  Bpaniels  with  long  silky  ears  and  fringy  paws;  apes  and 
monkeys,  that  made  at  times  Bad  devastationa  in  her  wardrobe ;  and  a 
most  charming  little  dwarf,  that  was  ugly  enough  to  frighten  the  very 
owls,  and  spiteful  as  he  was  ugly.  She  had,  moreover,  peacocks,  macaws, 
and  parrots  j  all  sort^  of  singing-birds ;  falcons  of  every  breed  ;  horsea, 
and  hounds — in  short,  there  Is  no  saying  what  she  did  not  have*  One 
day  she  took  it  into  her  head  to  add  the  little  Isella  to  the  number  of 
her  acquisitions.  With  the  easy  grace  of  aristocracy,  she  reached  out  her 
jewelled  hand  and  took  Elsie's  one  flower  to  add  to  her  conservatory — 
and  Elsie  was  only  too  proud  to  have  it  bo. 


Ilcr  daughter  was  kept  constantly  about  tlie  person  of  the  duc!ic«g, 
and  instructed  in  all  tlic  wisdom  ivliich  woidd  liave  been  allowed  her 
Lad  slio  been  tlie  duchtfis^s  own  daugbtcr:  whicb,  to  speak  the  truth,  wn^ 
in  those  daya  nothing  \nvy  profound,  consisting  of  a  little  singing  and 
instrumentation,  a  little  embroidery  and  dancing,  ivitli  the  power  of 
writing  Iier  own  name  and  of  reading  a  love-letter. 

All  the  world  knowa  that  the  very  idea  of  a  pet  is  something  to  he 
epoilcd  for  the  amnsement  of  the  pet-owner ;  and  Isella  was  spoiled  in 
the  most  particular  and  circumstantial  manner.  She  had  suits  of  apparel 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  jewels  wiiliont  end:  for  the  duchess  wiis 
DCTCr  weary  of  trying  the  efTect  of  her  beauty  in  this  and  that  costume ; 
80  that  she  sported  through  the  great  grand  halls  and  down  the  long  aisles^ 
of  the  garden  much  like  a  bright^wingcd  humming-bird,  or  a  damsel-fly 
all  green  and  gold.  She  was  a  genuine  child  of  Italy — fiUl  of  feeling, 
spirit,  and  genius — alire  in  every  nerve  to  the  finger-tips ;  and  under 
the  tropical  sunsliine  of  Jier  mistresses  favour  she  grew  as  an  Italian  rose- 
bush does,  throwing  its  branches  freakishly  over  everjMhlng  in  a  wild 
labyrinth  of  perfume,  brightncaa,  and  thorns. 

For  an  bile  her  life  was  a  triumplj,  and  her  moOier  triumphed  with 
her  at  an  humble  distance.  The  duchess  had  no  daughter,  and  was 
devoted  to  her  with  the  blind  fatuity  ^uth  which  ladies  of  rank  at  timca 
will  invest  themselves  in  a  caprice.  She  arrogated  to  herself  all  the 
praises  of  Iter  protegee^s  beauty  and  wit,  allowed  her  to  llirt  and  make  con- 
quests to  her  heart's  content^  and  engaged  to  marry  her  to  some  handsome 
young  oilicer  of  her  train,  when  slie  had  done  being  amused  with  Lcr. 

Now,  we  must  not  wonder  that  a  young  head  of  fifteen  should  have 
been  turned  by  this  giddy  elevation,  nor  that  an  old  head  of  fifty  should 
have  tliought  all  things  w^ere  possible  in  the  fortune  of  such  a  favourite. 
Not  need  wo  %vonder  that  the  young  coquette,  rich  in  the  laurela  of  a 
hundred  conquests,  should  have  turned  her  bright  eyes  on  the  eon  and 
heir,  when  he  canje  iiomc  from  the  University  of  Bologna.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  this  same  son  and  heir,  being  a  man  as  well  as 
a  dukes  son,  should  have  done  as  other  men  did — fallen  dcjtperat ely  in 
love  with  this  dazzling,  sparkling,  piquante  compound  of  matter  and 
Bpirit^  which  no  university  can  prepare  a  young  man  to  compreliend, 
which  always  seemed  to  run  from  him,  and  yet  ahvays  threw  a  Partliiau 
ehot  behind  lier  as  she  fled.  Neither  is  it  very  extraordinary  that 
this  same  duke*s  son,  after  a  week  or  two,  did  not  know  whether  ho 
was  on  his  head  or  his  Iieels,  or  whether  the  sun  rose  in  the  east  or 
the  south,  or  where  he  stood,  or  whither  he  was  going. 

In  fact,  the  youthful  pair  very  soon  came  into  that  drcandand  where 
are  no  more  any  points  of  the  compass,  no  more  division  of  lime,  no 
more  latitude  and  longitude,  no  more  up  and  down,  but  only  a  general 
wandering  among  enchanted  groves  and  singing  nightingales. 

It  wxia  entirely  owing  to  old  Elsie's  watcbful  bhrewdnci'iJ  and  address 
tliat  the  lovcrtj  came  into  this  paradise  by  the  gate  of  marriage;  for  the 
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young  man  was  iQady  to  offer  anything  at  tbe  feet  of  hia  divinitj,  as  die 
old  mother  was  not  slow  to  perceive. 

So  they  etood  at  the  altar,  for  the  thne  being  a  pair  of  as  true  lover* 
OS  Romeo  and  Juliet:  but  then^  what  has  true  love  to  do  wiili  the  scm  of 
a  hundred  generntiona  and  hetr  to  a  Roman  principaliry  ? 

Of  com*se,  the  rose  of  love,  having  gone  through  ail  its  stages  of  bud 
and  blossom  into  full  flo'^ver,  must  next  begin  to  drop  its  leaver.  Of 
course.     Who  ever  heard  of  an  immortal  rose  ? 

The  time  of  discovery  came.  Isella  was  found  to  be  a  molKer ;  and 
then  the  storm  burst  upon  her  and  drabbled  her  in  the  dust  as  fearles^y 
as  the  summer  wind  sweeps  down  and  besmirches  the  lily  it  has  all  summer 
'  been  wooing  and  flattering.  The  duchess  waa  a  very  piou«  and  moral 
lady,  and  of  course  threw  her  favourite  out  into  the  street  as  a  vile  weed, 
and  virtuously  groimd  her  down  under  her  jewelled  higb -heeled  shoet. 
She  could  have  forgiven  her  any  common  frailty*, — of  course  it  wa§ 
natuml  that  the  girl  should  have  been  seduced  by  the  all-conqueriag 
charms  of  her  son  ;— *hut  aspire  to  marriage  with  their  house  !^ — pretend 
to  be  her  son^s  wife  I  Since  the  time  of  Judas  had  such  treacbery  ever 
been  heard  of? 

Something  waff  said  of  the  propriety  of  walling  up  the  culprit  alive — 
a  mode  of  disposing  of  small  family  mitttei-s  somewhat  ^  la  mode  in  those 
times.  But  the  duchess  acknowledged  herself  foolishly  tender,  xrnd  unable 
f\n\iii  to  allo\v  this  very  obvious  propriety  in  the  case.  She  conteatcd 
herself  with  turning  mother  and  daughter  into  the  sti'eets  ^vilh  cveiy 
mark  of  ignominy,  which  was  reduplicated  by  Qr&ry  one  of  her  servants, 
laekeys,  and  court  companions ;  who^  of  course,  had  always  known  just 
how  the  thing  must  end. 

As  to  the  young  duke,  he  acted  as  a  well-Instructed  young  nobleojaii 
gbould,  who  understands  the  great  di {Terence  there  is  between  the  tears  rf 
a  duchess  and  those  of  low-bom  women.  No  sooner  did  be  behold  hh 
conduct  in  the  light  of  his  mother's  countenance^  tliaii  he  tm-ned  his  back 
on  Ills  low  marriage  with  edifying  penitence.  lie  did  not  think  it  nece^ 
eary  to  convince  his  mother  of  the  real  existence  of  a  union  whose  vert 
supposition  made  her  bo  imhappy,  and  occasioned  such  an  uncommonly 
disagreeable  and  tempestuous  state  of  tilings  in  the  well-bred  circle  where 
his  birth  called  him  to  move.  Being,  however,  a  religious  youth,  he 
opened  his  miud  to  lus  family  confessor,  by  whose  advice  he  gent  a 
messenger  with  a  largo  sum  of  money  to  Elsie,  piously  commending  her 
and  her  daughter  to  the  divine  protection.  He  also  gave  orders  for  oo 
entire  new  suit  of  raiment  for  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  family  chspel, 
including  a  splendid  set  of  diamonds,  and  promised  unlimited  candles  to 
tlic  altar  of  a  neighbouring  convent.  If  all  this  could  not  atone  for  » 
youthful  error,  it  was  a  pity.  So  he  thought,  as  he  drew  on  his  riding- 
gloves  and  went  olF  on  a  hunting  party,  like  a  gallant  and  religious  young 
nobleman* 

EisiCj  meanwhile,  with  her  forlorn  and  disgraced  daughter,  fbund  fl 
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temporary  as}*ttim  in  a  neighbouring  motJiitain' village  \  wlierc  tlie  poor, 
bedmbbled,  broken- winged  Song-bird  soon  panted  and  fluttered  lier  little 
life  awaj".  Wlien  tbe  once  beautiful  and  gay  Isella  had  been  hidden  in 
the  grave,  cold  and  lonely,  there  remained  a  little  wailing  infant,  which 
Elsie  gathered  to  her  bosom.  Grim,  dauntless,  and  fesolutej  she  resolved, 
for  the  Bake  of  this  hapless  one,  to  look  life  ia  the  face  once  more,  and 
try  the  battle  under  other  skies.  Taking  the  iniant  in  her  arms,  ehe 
travelled  with  her  far  irom  the  pccne  of  her  birth,  and  set  all  her  energies 
at  work  to  make  for  her  a  better  destiny  than  that  which  had  fdlen  to 
the  lot  of  her  unfortunate  mother*  She  set  about  to  form  her  character 
and  order  her  fortunes  with  that  sort  of  downright  energy  with  ivhich 
resolute  people  always  attack  the  problem  of  a  new  hutmim  existence. 
This  cliild  should  he  happif ;  the  rocks  on  which  her  mother  was  wrecked 
slie  ehould  never  strike  npon, — they  were  all  marked  on  Elsie's  chart 
Lcivc  had  been  the  root  of  all  poor  Iscdla-s  troubles ;  and  Agnes  never 
Bhould  know  love,  till  tsmght  it  safely  by  a  husband  of  Elsie^s  own  choosing. 

The  first  step  of  security  was  in  naming  her  aAer  the  chaste  Saint 
Agnes,  and  placing  her  gialhood  imder  the  saints  special  protection. 
Secondly,  which  was  quite  as  much  to  the  point,  she  brouglit  her  up 
laboriously  in  habits  of  incessant  industry  ;  never  suffering  her  to  he  out 
of  eight,  or  to  have  any  connection  or  friendship,  except  such  as  could  be 
carried  on  under  the  immedinte  supervision  of  the  piercing  black  eyes. 
Every  night  she  put  her  to  bed  as  if  Agnes  had  been  an  infant,  and, 
wakening  her  again  in  the  morning,  took  her  to  help  in  all  the  daily 
t'^ils;  of  which,  to  do  Ebie  justice,  she  performed  all  the  hardest  portion, 
leaving  to  the  girl  just  enough  to  keep  her  hands  employed  and  her  head 
Btcady. 

The  pecuUar  circum stance  wMcIi  had  led  Elsie  to  choose  the  old  toivn 
of  Sorrento  for  her  residence,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  beautiful  villngea 
wliieh  impcarl  tliat  fertile  plain,  was  the  existence  there  of  a  tloiu-ishing 
convent  dedicated  to  Saint  Agnes,  under  whose  protecting  shadow  her 
young  charge  might  more  securely  spend  the  earlier  years  of  girlhood. 
With  this  view,  having  hired  the  domicile  we  have  already  described, 
jshe  lost  no  time  in  making  the  favourable  acquaintance  of  the  sisterhood; 
never  coming  to  them  empty-handed.  The  finest  oranges  of  her  garden, 
the  whitest  flax  of  her  spinning,  were  always  reserved  as  offerings  at  the 
shrine  of  the  patroness  whom  she  sought  to  propitiate  for  lier  grandchild. 

In  her  earliest  childhood  the  little  Agnes  was  led  toddling  to  the 
glirine  by  her  zealous  relative ;  and  at  the  sight  of  her  fair,  s^veet,  awe- 
struck face,  with  its  viny  mantle  of  encircling  curlsj  the  torpid  bosoms  of 
the  abterhood  throbbed  with  a  strange,  new  pleasure,  which  they  humbly 
hoped  waa  not  sinful, — as  agreeable  things^  they  found,  generally  were. 
They  loved  the  echoes  of  her  little  feet  down  the  damp,  silent  aisles  of 
their  chapel,  and  her  small,  sweet,  slender  voice,  as  elie  asked  strange 
baby-questions ;  which,  as  usual  Avith  baby -questions,  hit  all  the  insoluble 
pointa  of  phlloflophy  and  theology  exactly  on  tlio  head. 
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The  cliild  became  a  special  favourite  with  the  abbess,  Sister  Theresa 
a  tjill,  tliiu,  bloodless,  fiiid'Oyt'd  wonmn,  who  looked  as  if  she  might  luv» 
been  cut  out  of  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa ;  but  in  whose 
the  little  fair  one  had  made  herself  a  niclie,  pushing  her  way  up 
aa  you  may  have  seen  a  loyelj  blue-fringed  gentian  standing  ia  a  gnow- 
diirt  of  the  Alps  with  iu  little  ring  of  milted  snow  around  it. 

Sister  Theresa  offered  to  take  care  of  the  diild  at  any  time  whin 
the  grandmother  was  occupied  with  the  day*fi  labours  ;  and  so,  during  her 
early  year&,  the  little  one  was  often  domesticated  for  days  together  at  Uie 
convent.  A  perfect  niytliQlogy  of  wonderful  stories  encircled  hety  wLicb 
tlie  good  sisters  were  never  tired  of  repeating  to  each  otlien  They  I^^H 
the  simplest  sayings  and  doings  of  childhood^ — handfula  of  such  ilffV 
JJowers  aa  bespread  the  green  tmf  of  nursery  life  everywhere,  but 
miraculous  bloasomg  iii  the  eyes  of  these  good  women,  whom  Saint  Agnes 
had  unwittingly  deprived  of  any  power  of  making  comparisons,  or  erer 
having  Chritits  eweetest  parable  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  enacted  in 
homes  of  their  own. 

Old  Jocunda,  the  porteress,  never  failed  to  make  a  eensatioa  widi 
one  stock -story  of  how  she  found  the  child  standing  on  her  head  and 
eryingj  having  been  put  into  this  reversed  position  in  conaequcnoe  of 
climbing  up  on  a  high  stool  to  get  her  little  fat  hand  into  the  rase  of 
holy  water;  failing  in  which  Christian  attempt,  her  heels  went  up  and  her 
head  down,  greatly  to  her  dismay,  *' Nevertheless,"  said  old  Joctuidai 
gravely?  "  it  sliowcd  an  edifying  turn  in  the  child  ;  and  when  I  lided  tbc 
little  thing  up,  it  stopped  crj^ing  the  minute  its  little  fingers  touched  the 
water,  and  it  made  a  cross  on  its  forehead  as  eensible  as  the  oldest  among 
us.     Ah,  sisters  I  there's  grace  ihercj  or  Vm  mistaken." 

All  the  signs  of  an  incipient  saint  were,  indeed,  manifested  in  the  Httie 
one.  Slie  never  pla3'ed  the  wild  and  noisy  plays  of  common  children,  but 
busied  herself  in  making  altars  tmd  shrines,  which  she  adorned  with  the 
prettiest  flowers  of  the  gardens^  and  at  which  she  worked  Jiour  after  hoof 
in  the  quietest  and  happiest  earnest nctis.  Her  dreams  were  a  constant 
source  of  wonder  and  edification  in  the  convent,  for  they  were  all  ofangdi 
and  saints;  and  many  a  timc^  a  Her  hearing  one,  the  sisterhood  ciovxi 
themselves,  and  the  abbess  said,  ^*Ex  ortbiis  parvuhrum**^  Always  fiwectf 
dutiful,  submissive,  cradling  herself  every  night  with  a  lulling  of  Bwed 
hymns  and  infant  murmur  of  prayers,  and  fuund  sleeping  in  her  little 
white  bed  with  !ier  crucifix  cbsped  to  her  bosom,  it  was  no  wonder  thit 
the  abbess  thought  her  the  special  favourite  of  their  divine  patroness,  m^ 
like  her,  the  subject  of  an  early  vocation  to  he  the  celestial  bride  of  Ow 
fairer  tlian  the  children  of  men,  who  should  snatch  her  away  torn  all 
earthly  things^  to  be  united  to  llim  in  a  celestial  paradise. 

As  the  child  grew  older,  she  often  sat  at  evening,  with  wide,  wonder- 
ing eyes,  listening  over  and  over  again  to  the  story  of  the  fair  Saint 
Agnes : — How  tihe  was  a  princess,  living  in  her  father's  palace,  and  of  sach 
exceeding  beauty  and  grace  that  none  saw  her  but  to  love  her,  yet  of  sucb 
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Bweetneas  and  ImmiHty  as  passctJ  all  comparison ;  and  how^  wlicn  a  heatlien 
prince  would  have  espoiiswl  her  to  his  son,  she  said,  *'  Away  from  me, 
tempter  I  for  I  am  betrothed  to  a  lover  who  la  greater  and  fairer  tlian  anjr 
earthly  suitor ;  he  is  so  fair  tliat  the  sun  and  moon  are  ravished  by  \ih 
beauty,  m  mighty  that  the  angels  of  heaven  are  his  servant^/'  How  she 
bore  meekly  with  persecutions  and  threaten! nga  and  death  for  the  sake  of 
this  unearthly  love ;  and  when  slic  had  poured  out  her  blood,  how  she 
came  to  her  mourning  friends  in  ecstatic  viaion,  all  white  and  glistening, 
with  a  fair  Iamb  by  her  side,  and  hade  tliem  weep  not  for  her,  because  she 
was  reigning  with  Him  whom  on  earth  she  had  preferred  to  all  other 
lovers.  There  was  also  the  legend  of  the  fair  Cecilia,  the  lovely  musiciaii 
whom  angels  had  rapt  away  to  their  choirs  j  and  the  story  of  that  queenly 
Baint,  Catharine,  who  passed  through  the  courts  of  heaven,  and  saw  the 
angela  crowned  witb  rosea  aijd  lilies,  and  the  Virgin  on  her  throne,  \vho 
gave  her  the  wedding-ring  that  espoused  her  to  be  the  bride  of  the  King 
Etemah  Fed  with  such  legends,  it  could  not  be  but  that  a  child  with  a 
sensitive,  nervous  organization  and  vivid  imagination  should  have  grown 
up  with  an  unworldly  and  spiritual  character,  and  that  a  poetic  mist 
should  have  enveloped  all  her  outward  perceptions,  similar  to  that  palpi* 
tating  veil  of  blue  and  lilac  vapour  that  enshrouda  the  Italian  landi^cape. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  marvelled  at,  if  the  results  of  this  sj^stem  of  educatioii 
went  far  beyond  what  the  good  old  grandmother  intended.  For  thouglia 
Btanch  good  Christian,  af\cr  the  manner  of  those  times,  yet  she  had  not  tliQ 
alightest  mind  to  see  her  granddaughter  a  nun ;  on  the  contrary,  riie  was 
working  day  and  night  to  add  to  the  dowry  of  Agnes,  and  had  in  her  eye  a 
reputable  middle-aged  blacksmith,  who  was  a  man  of  substance  and  pru- 
dence, to  be  the  husband  and  keeper  of  her  precious  treasure.  In  a  home 
thus  establiiihed  she  hoped  to  enthrone  herself,  and  provide  for  the  rearing 
of  a  generation  ofstoiit-limbcd  girls  and  boys  who  should  grow  up  to  make 
a  flourishing  household  in  the  land.  This  subject  she  had  not  yet  broached 
to  her  granddaughter,  though  daily  preparing  to  do  eo  ;  deferring  it,  it 
must  be  told,  from  a  sort  of  jealous,  yearning  craving  to  have  wholly  to 
herself  the  child  for  whom  she  had  lived  so  many  years. 

Antonio,  the  blacksmith  for  whom  this  honour  was  deatined,  was  ono 
of  those  broad-backed,  full-chested,  long-limbcd  fellows  often  seen  around 
Sorrento,  with  great,  kind,  black  eyes  like  those  of  an  ox,  and  all  the 
Attributes  of  a  healthy,  kindly,  animal  nature.  Contentedly  ho  ham- 
mered away  at  his  businea^;  and  certainly,  had  not  Dame  Elsie  of  her 
own  providence  elected  him  to  be  the  hiishand  of  her  fair  granddaughter^ 
he  would  never  have  thought  of  the  matter  Inmself  j  but,  opening  the 
black  eyes  aforenamed  upon  the  girl,  he  perceived  that  she  was  fair,  and 
ftko  received  an  inner  light  through  Dame  Elsie  as  to  the  amount  of 
Agnea*  dowry  ;  and,  putting  these  matters  together,  conceived  a  kindntss 
for  the  maiden,  and  awaited  with  tranquillity  the  time  wheji  he  should  bo 
fdlowed  to  commence  hh  wooing. 
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SinE  is  no  flepartment  of  a  wealthy  town  estahlisliment  wliicli  is  mmt 
easily  controlled  tban  ita  stables,  provided  ^*  Pat crftmii lias  ^*  understand*  the 
management  of  them ;  but,  in  general^  men,  who  during  their  jontK 
have  been  actively  nod  successfully  employed  in  the  serious  busmeas  oi 
life,  have  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  c>f 
Buch  details,  and  are  lefl,  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  ect 
up  their  carriage  and  to  keep  saddle-horses,  to  the  tender  mercies  o.'  their 
friendsj  grooms,  and  coachmen,  which,  Hke  those  of  tlie  wicked,  are  oAro 
rather  cruel,  in  affairs  connected  with  horse-dealing  and  horse-keeping. 

The  object  of  this  paj^er  is  to  submit  to  such  of  the  readers  of  tic 
CoR^^UILL  I^Iagazine  aa  may  be  in  difficulties  on  this  subject,  a  few  pkio 
stable  atatiBtics;  premising  that  they  have  been  made  from  personal  cicpc- 
rience  J  that  they  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  most  liberal  scale;  and 
that,  if  they  err  at  ally  they  will  be  found  to  err  on  the  side  of  prc»fasian. 

Country  gentlemen  and  men  nf  leisure,  who  know  all  about  tlie  matter 
already,  will  do  well  to  skip  the  following  pages,  for  their  writer  is  not  » 
pi-canmptuous  as  to  suppose  he  can  instruct  them  on  a  eubject  to  wldd 
they  probably  have  already  devoted  quite  as  much  time  as  it  is  worth  j  4^ 
audience  that  lie  proposes  to  address  being  exchisively  a  town  audience. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  organizing  a  stud — say  of  four  hoi«s, 
two  for  draught  and  two  for  saddle — is  to  secure  a  stable,  as  near  iht 
owner's  residence  as  may  be.  For  four  horses,  it  is  best  to  hare  a  fi^'e- 
Btall  stable  \  each  of  tlie  stalls  being  at  least  six  feet  in  width,  and  one  of 
the  |>artitions  between  them  being  moveable,  so  that  in  case  of  uckncss  or 
lameness,  two  stalls  may  be  readily  converted,  without  the  aid  of  the 
carpenter,  into  a  roomy,  loose  box.  All  ornament  and  gimcrackery  ougfei 
to  be  carefully  eschewed ;  but  the  stable  should  be  lofty  and  well  ventilated, 
well  dramed,  and  well  lighted :  it  cannot  be  kept  too  neat  or  too  sirect 
The  mangers,  drinking-trougha,  and  hay-racks  should  be  of  iron,  the  toj* 
of  the  racks  being  no  higher  than  the  mangers ;  the  wall  in  front  of  tb^ 
horses,  against  which  they  breathe,  should  be  coated  with  thin  slate,  an^ 
washed  daily;  the  windows  should  be  fitted  with  strong  sliding  lonrrc 
blinds,  and  all  the  internal  wood-work  should  be  carefully  scraped  aiJ 
stained  with  boiled  oil,  which  is  cheaper,  and  looks  neater,  than  paiflt 
It  is  convenient  to  have  the  name  of  each  horse,  painted  in  white  Ictten 
OB  a  black  ground,  on  a  tin  or  copper  label,  suspended  over  each  manger. 
Hot  and  cold  water  should  be  laid  on  within  the  stable;  and  in  the  cenfrt 
there  should  be  a  powerful  gas-burner,  protected  by  a  wire  Ianteni|  to 
which  a  flexible  tube^  macj  b^i  oXtsdaad  for  aingeing. 
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The  men*3  upartmcnta  slionld  be  contigiione  to  tlic  stable ;  the  more 
comfortable  ihcy  arc,  the  mort  adTantageona  both  for  master  and  men. 
They  also  should  be  lighted  with  gas.  A  well-fitted  and  thoroughly  dry 
saddle  and  harness  room  or  closet  should  be  provided,  in  order  that  the 
Baddlery  and  harness,  when  cleaned,  may  be  put  carefidly  away  till  again 
wanted.  In  bo  case  onght  those  articles  to  be  allowed  to  rem^iin  un- 
covered in  the  stable  or  the  coacli-housc.  Both  in  the  stable  and  in  the 
coach4iouse  there  ought  to  be  cupboards  for  the  brushes,  leathers,  brooms, 
baskets,  and  other  items  which  are  in  constant  use. 

The  hayloft^  in  towns,  is  generally  over  the  stable;  and  aa  town 
Htabks  are  seldom  very  spacious,  it  is  best  that  the  coni-bin  should  be 
there  too,  and  should  communicate  with  the  stable  below  by  a  wooden 
fihait  Wbere  there  is  not  suflicient  space  to  allow  of  a  large  supply  of 
proTender  being  conveniently  stored,  it  is  most  advantageous  both  for  man 
and  beast  that  each  week's  provision  should  be  sent  in  wet:kly  by  the 
corn-dealer.  Horses,  working  no  hardtr  than  London  horses  should  work, 
in  order  to  look  and  etcp  their  bosf,  wiJl  eat  rather  less  than  ten  pounds 
weight  of  the  beet  oats  and  twelve  pounds  weight  of  old  hay  d:iily  ;  part 
of  the  hay  being  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  oats.  From  a  trufs  and 
a  half  to  two  trusses  of  straw  will  he  required  for  the  weekly  bedding  ol 
eacli  horse.  Some  horses  may  require  a  little  more,  some  a  httle  less  than 
these  rations,  but,  on  an  average,  tliey  %vill  be  found  to  be  Bufficiejit, 
provided  tlie  quality  of  the  provender  be  good. 

When  hay  and  corn  are  not  unusually  dear,  the  weekly  cost  of  a 
Lorsels  diet,  thus  fed,  will  not  exceed  12s*  a  week.  At  the  present 
moment  it  might  exceed  145.;  but  the  most  respectable  com-dealers  in 
London  arc  always  willing  to  contract  to  feed  horses,  "open  bin,"  at 
lis,  a  week  all  the  year  round.  Such  an  arrangement  is  by  far  the  best 
that  can  be  made  for  "  Paterfamilias : "  it  simplifies  the  stable  accounts, 
throws  the  task  of  supervising  the  consumption  of  provender  on  the  corn- 
dealer,  who  is  well  able  to  perform  it,  and  limits  his  own  supervision  to 
peeing  that  his  horses  are  in  good  health,  and  look  sleek  and  well.  Coach- 
men  who  have  been  intrusted  with  purchasing  provender  themselves  will, 
possibly,  object  to  it;  in  which  case  the  corn-dealer  can  generally  find  for 
their  customers  other  and  better  servimts  who  do  not  do  so. 

A  London  coachman  who  can  drive  well,  and  who  is  also  an  expe- 
rienced, steady  stabk-man,  is  indeed  a  valuable  seiwant.  His  wages  are  from 
30/.  lo  401.  a  year.  His  board-wages,  «t  14^.  a  week,  amount  to  rather 
more  than  36/.,  his  liveries  to  2QL ;  so  that  he  may  be  assumed  to  coat 
altogether  between  80/.  and  90/.  a  year;  and,  considering  the  value  of  the 
property  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  the  aobriety,  skill,  punctuality,  and 
honesty  required  of  hira,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  overpaid  at  that  sum- 
A  groom  will  coat  from  10/.  to  15/,  a  year  less  ;  and  tlie  usual  wages  of  a 
helper  are  2*.  Gd,  a  day.  Good  helpers  are  hard  to  find,  and  still  harder 
lo  keep,  as  they  readily  obtain  situation  a  as  grooms  when  they  are  sober 
and  industrious.     The  bigger  and  uglier  your  helj;jer  is,  th^  mcix^V^^^ 
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he  is  to  remain  in  your  BciTice ;  and  a  big  fellow  can  strap  a  liorse  t&J 
clean  a  carriage  with  more  case  to  himself  than  a  fimaller  man. 

A  coachman  cannot  in  London  look  afler  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  hoi«% 
and  drive  it  single-handed;  nor  %\ill  any  servant  worth  having  attempt  tbei 
task*  He  muat,  at  least,  have  the  assistance  of  a  boy  at  12^.  a  week,  if 
equipage  is  to  be  well  turned  out  and  the  horses  well  cared  for. 
men  may  look  after  a  canisge  and  four  horses,  provided  the  second 
liQ  a  helper,  and  be  not  expected  to  keep  himself  clean  and  ride  out  afkr 
his  master;  but  if  he  is  called  upon  to  act  as  pad-groom,  the  help  of  a  boj 
will  still  be  needed*  There  is  no  economy  whatever  in  being  short-lumded 
in  the  stable ;  the  carriages,  horses,  harness,  and  saddlery  all  sufler  by  itp 
and  tlie  money  saved  in  weekly  wages  is  doubly  spent  in  tradesmen  s  biila; 

With  respect  to  slioeing,  an  operation  which  requires  to  be  perfonnal 
about  once  a  month,  no  better  arrangement  can  be  made  than  to  send 
tlic  horses  to  the  nearest  and  best  veterinary  forge,  to  Mavor's,  Fi€ld*%  OP 
to  the  Veterinary  College,  according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
T\lieii  horses  repeatedly  lose  their  shoes  at  work,  the  coachman 
set  down  aa  a  careless  fellow,  Ko  owner  of  horses  should  ever  peirmll  hi* 
stable-serTants  to  bleed  or  physic  them  without  the  knowledge  and  aine- 
lion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  whoiie  f€*rgQ  they  are  shod.  StabkmBtt 
are  often  fund  of  drugging  the  animals  under  their  care  ;  and  the  Uvea  d 
many  valuable  horses  are  thus  sacrificed  yearly^  without  any  suspicioD 
being  excited  in  the  minds  of  their  owners  as  to  the  real  caufie  of  their 
loss.  There  is  no  more  detestable  servant  than  a  coachman  who  ^'profeini 
physic,"  and  who  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  lot  of  mysterioufl 
wliich  he  administers  according  to  the  rule  of  thumb. 

The  minor  items  of  expense  connected  with  stable -management 
give  mnch  trouble,  and  are  the  source  of  much  annoyance  and  irapowtiott 
when  tlie  master  is  an  inexperienced  person.  The  great  London  job- 
masters usually  allow  the  coachmen  in  their  employ  for  stable  ncoessariei 
3/,  10s.  per  horse  per  annum  j  and  a  gentleman  cannot  do  better  ihm  to 
follow  their  e:xample,  increasing  the  allowance  to  4/.  This  indudci 
combs,  bnishes,  leathei-s,  sponges,  rubbers,  sand,  oil,  blacking,  broonij 
Vmskets,  forks,  fuel,  washing,  stopping,  &c.  &c.  The  master  is  then  caJf 
called  upon  to  provide  stable -buckets,  a  carriage  setter,  and  carringc  condlei* 

When  all  these  arrangements  have  been  made,  the  stable  expexiditore 
assumes  a  very  simple  aspect;  and  provided  the  carriages,  bamesi,ix»^ 
servants  are  clean  and  weO  turned  out,  and  tlie  horses  in  good  idttle, 
the  proprietor  need  take  no  further  trouble  about  hh  stable  affairs,  H 
wjJl  be  as  much  the  coachman^s  interest  to  see  that  the  com^deoler  per- 
forms his  contract  well  as  it  will  be  the  comdealer^s  to  see  that  the  coftdi- 
man  is  an  honest  man,  who  deals  faithfully  witli  the  provender  supplied  to 
him.  Thus  far  the  practice  of  stable  economy  is  easy  enough  ;  but  wbcB 
good  stubles,  good  serrantfl,  and  good  food  have  been  provided,  the  mod 
difficalt  task  Btill  lemaina  to  be  achieved,  viz,  to  fill  the  staJb  with  good 
horses* 
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""Xttlie  time  that  milwajf 


milwajfl  were  first  introdiicccl  into  tliis  country,  it 
\ruR  couftdcntly  predicted  that  from  that  date  the  race  of  EogliBh  hor^ea 
would  decline,  that  the  demand  for  them  would  diminish,  and  that 
English  fm-mera  would  consequently  cease  to  breed  them.  This  dismal 
prophecy  has  not,  Iiowever,  been  fulfilled^  On  the  contrary,  horses  of  all 
kinds  are  more  in  request  now  than  they  ever  were  before  ;  and  firat-clasa 
Animals  have  risen  in  value  at  least  forty  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  The  facilities  which  railways  aiford  for  travelling  them 
without  fatigue  or  risk,  has  enormously  increa-sed  the  numbers  of  our 
foreign  customers,  who  only  buy  the  very  best  horses ;  and  there  is  now 
no  capital  in  Europe  in  wdiicb  the  stables  of  the  noble  and  the  wealtliy 
are  not  filled  ivith  English  cattle.  After  every  great  fair  in  the  North^ 
Btrings  of  high-priced  horses  are  shipped  from  Hull  for  Austria  and 
Huasia ;  the  Emperor  of  the  French  Iurb  probably  the  finest  collection  of 
Eegliah  horses  in  the  world ;  and  but  a  week  or  two  ago  one  of  our  most 
celebrated  thorough-bred  horses  was  railed  to  Turin  by  Mr*  PhiUipa,  of 
Knightabridge,  to  caixy  the  King  of  Italy,  a  heavy  man. 

Under  sucJi  circimistances,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  means  of  obtaining 
firet-rate  horses  is  to  repair  to  the  stablea  of  a  first-ratc  dealer,  and  to 
pay  a  first-rate  price  for  them.  The  English  horse  trade  is  a  business 
in  which  as  much  capital,  skill ,  and  activity  is  embarked  as  in  any  other 
trade  carried  on  in  this  great  commercial  country.  Agents  from  all  tho 
great  London  dealers*  establiahments  are  constantly  travelling  through  the 
breeding  districts,  and  competing  with  the  country  dealers  for  every  good- 
Jooking  hoi-se  reared,  a.^  soon  as  it  has  completed  its  fourth  year.  To 
breed  a  well-bred  colt,  break  it  and  maintain  it  until  it  is  four  years  old, 
cannot  cost  less  tlian  60/.  Before  the  animal  sold  at  a  fair  for  that  sura 
reaches  the  London  dealer's  stable,  it  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  one 
■  or  two  agents  or  intermediate  dealers,  who  all  require  a  profit  on  its  sale; 
its  travelling  expenses,  and  its  keep,  must  be  paid  for ;  losses  from 
accident  and  sickness  must  be  i>rovided  against,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  London  dealer's  establishment,  and  liis  fair  profit,  must  be  duly 
considered.  It  is  not,  therefore,  easy  to  see  how  a  colt  bought  at  Horn- 
Cfifttle  or  Eugely  for  60/.  can  be  sold  to  a  customer  in  London  much  under 
lOOL  Bjit  if  the  colt  be  extraordinarily  liandsome,  or  if  it  possess  remark- 
ably good  action,  the  breeder  will  be  much  more  likely  to  require  120/. 
than  60/.  for  itj  and  the  buyer,  knoiving  his  business  wdl,  will  have 
no  objection  to  pay  that  sum ;  being  well  aware  that  for  extraordinary 
"beauty  and  action,  almost  any  price  demanded  can  be  obtained  in  tlio 
London  and  foreign  markets.  For  first-rate  saddle-borseA,  able  to  carry 
high  weights,  from  150/.  to  250/.  are  every-day  prices,  and  the  large  bay 
and  brown  carriage-horses  used  for  first-class  equipages  are,  when  well- 
bred  and  well- act ioned,  more  valuable  still.  Ladies'  horses  cost  from  90/, 
to  120/,,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  rider  and  the  training  the  animal 

I  has  received ;  brougham -horscB,  from  IWL  to  150/, ;  and  light  hameaa- 
borses  for  broughams  and  fiociables^  from  180/.  to  250/.  tbe  ^^W.  Vofeftfse 
VOL.  Ill, — KO,  17.  ^^* 
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iorscs  may,  of  ct)urse,  be  bonglik  at  inferior  prk^s,  but  tinder  the 
iiamctl  fireUolflS!*  catt!e  cannot  be  eccui^d, 

A  gentleman  eetting  up  Im  carnage  la  Lmidoft  will  find  il  ha 
interest  to  job  liia  coach-horses.  The  London  coadi-horsc  trade  ii  ttlti^ 
a  monopoly  in  the  Lauds  of  uboat  half  a  do«en  gi'eat  jobmasters  who  are 
not  doalerfr — that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  ©ell  their  best  horses  at! 

fpricc ;  and  their  t^orst,  when  they  dq  seU  them^  are  dear  at  ouy 

l^hey  buy  up  at  three  yeaTB  of  a^  every  well-bred  bay  and  broWtt  eoicb* 
hori*o  tho  breeding  counties  supply;  and  afler  keeping  them  abcml  ft  JW 
to  break  them  and  get  them  into  working  condition,  let  them  out  in  ftSlB 

rfo  their  customi^rft  on  yearly  joba,  charging  for  the  hire  of 
average  quality^  seventy  giiincfts  a  year.  For  paire  of  horses  of 
beauty  and  action,  they  charge  as  much  as  one  hundred  giimeaa  a  ywr. 
When  a  hoi'ae  goes  lame  or  falls  sick  or  dies,  they  instantly  replace  bin 
with  a  sound  horse;  and  a 9  many  of  thesD  men  own  five,  aix,  imd  §ef» 
liundred  horses,  all  of  the  same  eize,  colour,  and  shape — for  they  admit 
fuw  greya  and  no  chesnutfl  into  their  stablea — tliey  enjoy  advantages  ta 
matching  and  in  replacing  them  that  dealers  on  a  smaller  scale  cainol 
command*  Of  courscj  where  only  a  pair  is  jobbed,  and  where  the  WPii 
is  hard,  their  best  cattle  do  not  go;  they  send  sleek,  well-conditionri, 
good-looking  horses  enough,  but  not  animals  of  first-rate  spirit  and  nctiifli 
These  charges  may  aeem/and  are  high;  nevertheless,  it  is  impoaW* 
for  a  gentleman  to  do  better  than  to  job.     As  the  jobmasters  fcof* 

I  largely,  and  buy  at  three  years  old,  they  have,  of  course,  the  cntiit 
Command  of  the  market  j  and  gentlemen  who  arc  seeking  for  fire  and  fix* 
year  olds  to  put  to  work  immediately  can  only  get  their  lenvingft.  Y&J 
few  first-class  coach-horses  are  ever  seen  in  dealers'  stablea  for  sale ;  nJ 
when  they  are,  enormous  prices  are  demanded  for  tJiera.  A  purdiiaf 
t>f  a  pair  of  Biieh  horses  would,  in  all  probability,  noon  discover  thil 
they  were  badly  matched,  or  that  one  of  the  two  did  not  suit  him ;  h 
might  be  too   eager,  or  too  sluggish,  or  a  little  restive,    or  not  qttitt 

.tound;  and,  if  he  did^  he  would  ako  soon  discover  that  n  single  c<»ftd* 

I  horse,  in  a  gentleman'n  hand:^,  is  utterly  unsaleable,  except  at  a  trarrtlH 

I  dous  sacrifice.  Then  tlie  other  horse,  even  if  a  good  one,  would  Jwre 
lost  a  third  of  its  value  by  being  unmatched  j  and  the  unhappy  |imt«liaiff 
would  hare  to  spend  many  a  weary  hotir  in  going  the  roiuids  of  tlte  Lanhi 

,  atables  in  order  to  rematch  it.     He  would  find  lumself,  long  befhre  hi 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  involved  in  many  unprofitable  deals,  and  c»sdtt 
no  small  amount  of  money  ;  and  the  very  next  time  that  cither  of  his  bono 
wont  lame  or  fell  sick  he  would  be  called  upon  to  play  tlie  wL  " 
over  again.     These  large  coach  horses  iu*e  especially  subject  to  r. 

|Called  "  roaring,'^  which  being  incurable,  subjects  the  jobmasters  to  msoBf 
ses  every  year. 

Now,  if  a  man  who  jobs  his  horses  pays  highly  for  them,  he  al  «f 
rate  ia  cctUvin  of  ^^tliug  good  and  satisfactory  service  for  his  mon^* 
Job  horsoB  are  uer^t  \Bcatfi^  t^n^t  ^^^^^  x«^  wioney   la   evtr   lc«!  & 
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fexclianging  or  getting  rid  of  tliein ;  and  if  tJio  jobber  be  disposcO  to 
open  his  purae-atringB,  and  to  job  four  or  five  coadi-liorsea  and  tieat 
tliem  well,  he  may,  in  duo  time  (for  even  London  jobmEistei-g  cannot 
produce  extraordinary  Btejipera  at  command),  gratify  Im  vaaity  by 
driving  as  fine  horses  as  royalty  iteclf. 

An  entirely  different  system  previdls  witk  respect  to  saddle,  broughaui| 

and  light  harness  horBes*     It  l&  not  the  custom  to  job  tbem;  the  great 

jobmasters  never  have  any  horses  of  those  descriptions  in  their  etabks| 

and  although   some  of  the   smaller  Uvery  mon   profL'S*  to   do   bo,   their 

cattle  are  inferior,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  perlbrm  their  ecrvice 

is  iasofiicient  and  unaatiafactory.     For  such  animals  the  great  London 

JiorBe-dealers   must   be    applied  to;    and    no    class  of  men  deal    more 

liberally  and  honestly  than  they  do  with  customers  who  deal  liberally 

and  honestly  with  them,  ami  who  know  what  theif  want*     Many  people^ 

indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  horse-dealers  are,  as  a  dasa,  great  rogues; 

but  quite  as  many  people   profess  to  entertain   the  same   opinion   of 

Inwyen,  and  yet  everybody  knows  at  lea^t  one  soHcitor  in  %vhom  he  and 

liifl  fiunily  justly  place  implicit  confidi-nce.     It  ie  reasonable,  therefore^ 

to  suppose  that  dishonest  horse- dealers,  as  well  as  dishonest  lawyer??,  are 

,4hQ  exception,  and  not  the  rule.     Their  interest  is  clearly  to  itiaintain 

characters ;    and    those  who  earn   disci^dit  for  both    callings   are 

iin  ariiibly  indigent  and  struggling  individuals  who  have  neither  character 

nor  money  to  lose. 

■         Now,  many  of  the  great  English  horse-dealers  sell  upwards  of  twelve 

Hrlifiiulred  horses  every  year,  ranging  in  value  from  80^  to  300f,  each  ;  the 

^M)ilila«i8  of  collecting  such  a  number  of  valuable  animals,  of  maintaining 

H  them,  of  handling  tliera,  showing  them  to  cu&tomci*s,  exporting  them,  and 

™  exchanging  Uiein,  would  Joave  their  o^vnera  very  little  time  for  practising 

the  trumpery  dodges  of  the  **  coping*'  trade,  were  it  worth  their  while  to 

ftltempt  such  paltry  and  unprofitable  work.     Men  who  have  owned  many 

liorwcs  during   their  lives  will  readily  admit   that  they  have  not  owned 

B^nbove  half  a  dozen  that  they  "woiild  wish  to  own  again ;  yet  every  time 

"  iJvey  go  into  a  dealer's  stable  tliey  confiider  themselves  ill  used,  if  they 

do  not  brhig  away  with  them  a  horse  tiiat  suits  them  exactly.     They 

ftn-giot  lliat  the  tlealer  showed  them  twenty  young  horsci^,  tlie  very  Ijcst 

t  hjit  activity  and  money  could  collect ;  tliat  they  bought  their  horse  on  tlioir 

,€>wil  judgment,  and  not  on  his ;  that  lie  would  just  m  soon  have  sold 

lliom  any  one  of  the  other  nineteen  that  they  saw  but  did  Hot  buy  ; 

und  that,  if  they  did  not  pick  out  the  best  of   tho  Jot,  the  fnult  was 

iheirH,  and  not  his.     Purchasers  take  thompclves  in   much  oflcner  than 

-tliey  ai^  taken   in  by  dealers,  whose  interest  is  obviously  to  satisfy  a 

liberal  customer  if  they  can. 

When  a  purchaser  has  dipcovoftd  that  he  has  bought  a  horse  that  he 
tvm  will  not  suit  him,  the  bcti  thing  he  can  do  is  to  impart  his  dis- 
^br&y  to  the  dealer  who  has  sold  him  the  animal,  and  to  nobody  dsc.     lie 
b«  prepared  to  pay  for  the  mistake  he  haa  tnade,  ^,  Viv^a^,  V^'Visa 
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made  one ;  but  lie  inust  not  be  in  too  grcnt  a  Lurry  to  come  to 
conchision,  for  dealers*  horses  arc  genrrallj  young  and  fat,  and  quite 
to  go  to  work  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  tliey  have  been 
1 1  constantly  happens  that  a  nervous  customer  re j  eels  a  promising 
horse,  because  a  day  or  two  after  he  has  bought  him,  the  poor 
tihows  symptoms  of  weaknea*^,  or  sickens  with  influenza  engendei 
London  stables  and  change  of  air  and  water.  Good  grooming,  good  food, 
and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  would  probably  make  the  ayiimat  in 
timci  all  that  his  purchaser  could  desire ;  and  it  ia  much  better  to  liy 
Ihese  remedies  than  to  fall  out  with  a  respectable  and  obliging  tradei- 
man  for  contingencies  over  which  he  hrfcd  no  control,  and  for 
cannot  fairly  be  held  responsililc.  In  buying  horses,  a  purchaser 
either  rely  on  his  own  judgment,  or  must  depute  a  friend,  on  whose  judg- 
ment ho  has  reliance,  to  buy  for  him.  He  will  seldom  do  wrong  if  be 
tnwts  to  the  recommendation  of  the  dealer;  he  will  always  do 
if  he  seeks  the  advice  of  many  advisers,  and  if  he  allows  himadf  lot* 
swayed  by  the  criticisms  of  hi  a  stable  servants.  Grooms  and  cotchmeCi 
however  good  they  may  be  as  such,  seldom  are  good  judges  of  horte-fleili; 
and,  when  consulted,  they  either  seek  to  prove  their  sagacity  by  pretend* 
irig  to  discover  in  every  yoimg  horse  a  dozen  imperfections  which  do 
not  existj  or  else  they  levy  black-mail  on  the  dealers,  which,  of  course, 
eventually  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  their  masters. 

A  veterinary  surgeon's  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  new  purcte 
is  a  capital  thing,  especially  for  the  seller.  It  closes  the  transietioB 
finally,  and  tlie  buyer  can  have  no  pretext  for  returning  a  horBC  ifttf 
it  has  been  once  {^msfied.  But  purcLasers  should  remember  tlmt  mmj 
a  wtjrtliless  young  horse  will  pai=s  biicIi  an  ordeal  with  credit ;  white 
ihere  are  few  aged  horses  that  will  pass  it  at  all,  however  vahiable  tt^ 
may  be.  They  sliould  remember,  too,  that  a  veterinary  surgeon's  opmm 
does  not  extend  to  vice^  that  a  horse  may  shy,  kick,  or  rear,  and  ret  bel» 
Round  as  a  roach.  For  Bhoeing  and  advice  the  most  respectable  veterittiiy 
suigcons  ought  to  be  employed.  Tliolr  prices  are  very  httle,  if  sny^higlitf 
than  those  of  more  obscure  men;  and  their  practice  is  more  to  be  relied  » 

It  is  very  seldom  tliat  valuable  horses  are  to  be  purchased  anrwW 
except  in  the  great  dealers*  stables.  After  each  great  iair  the  agents  </ 
the  groat  dealers  scour  the  stables  of  the  smaller  dealers,  both  in  town  m^ 
coimtry,  and  buy  up  everything  worth  buying  for  their  emplojeis 
The  small  dealers  would  much  rather  sell  to  them  than  to  geatkM 
who  take  long  credit,  and  often  become  dissatisfied  and  suispicdoiii^  irf 
«cek  to  return  the  animals  they  have  bought ;  whilst  the  gr^it  dodfft 
pay  promptly  and  Uberally,  and  stick  to  their  purchases  for  heUer  «J 
for  worse ♦ 

JIany  people  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  statistics  here  ptn 
are  exaggerated  ;  and  that  good  horses  may  be  obtained  at  much  lomf 
prices  than  lliose  m^ivlkmed.  The  advertisements  in  T/te  Times  and  tlrf 
lists  of  Tatter^alVa  «a4  MsiiV^^^a  ^^\\sia^^  \sL^to  that  conclusion,  acd 
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"professional  gentlemen"  abounJ  wLo,  for  a  moderate  fee,  will  introduce 
a  greenhorn  to  balf  tbe  copers'  yards  in  London.*  Wc  advise  all  horse- 
bujers  who  believe  in  snch  cunning  shifts  for  getting  more  than  twelve- 
pence  for  their  shilling,  to  study  Sir  George  Stephens*  well-known  little 
work  entitled  Adventitres  of  a  Gatilmnafi  in  Search  of  a  Horse*  Although 
the  information  which  it  contains  haa  not  been  posted  up  to  a  very  laito 
date,  a  reader  will  Jind  in  it  quite  enough  to  deter  him  from  wasting  liis 
time,  his  patience,  and  his  money  in  a  conflict  of  cunning  with  insol- 


I 


I 


♦  The  sahjoincd  advcrtis«mcnt,  and  extract  from  the  procccdiDgs  of  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  ure  worthy  of  the  attention  of  tlio  curious  in  liorse-dealiog  i — 

HOUSES.— Capt.  ITunt's  Kcgi^tcr  (open  to  inspection)  contains  20,000/,  worlli  of 
gcnnine  liorscs.  Known  persoiiiilly  tliroiif^hout  an  cstablisht^d  connection  tmiongfit 
llic  ariatot'Tacy  and  horec-breedcrs  of  this  and  tlje  sister  kin^jdumH,  and  to  the  jjuldic  nt 
ftiitlior  of  the  most  favoumbly  received  work  on  the  hori?e  tivcr  poldishcd.  It  m  ubrious 
that  tlirough  tliis  nicdinm  buyers  and  sellers  of  useful  and  valualilc  hor*ies  can  dciivo 
Bdvantaj:^-s  unattainable  through  any  other  chatinel — AiMfl'ss^  10,  Makla  Hill,  Ed^c- 
wiure  Koad,  London.  Rcfercuces — nobiliti',  gentij,  and  masters  of  Uouuds.— 2'Ac 
is*wW,  April  6, 1861. 

"William  Vor©  Dawson  Hunt,  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man,  who  waa  stat^^d  to 
have  Ix't^n  formerly  a  captain  in  the  urmy,  finrrciiticrcd  to  take  his  trial  upon  an  indii  t- 
iiifnt  charging  him  with  ohtnininy  25f.  by  falmj  pi-etericcs. 

•*  Mr,  Meicalfc  and  Mr.  rolatid  coiiductwl  the  jaxusecution  \  Sergeant  Ballantine  waa 
spechdly  retained,  with  Mr.  Ribton,  for  the  defendant. 

"  Thia  ca^e,  it  appeared,  waa  removed  by  certiorari  from  the  Middlesex  Sepsions. 
The  prosccutfir  was  a  gentleman  named  llackbUxk.  rc-^idinprat  Jttiigate,  and  the  chargo 
urose  out  ol  the  following  circumstances  : — It  apptnrcd  that  the  dcfcndajit  and  somti 
other  persona  had  established  a  sort  of  horse  iegi>try  in  the  inetropoliH»  and  professed 
to  act  ns  brokers  hctwecn  the  ficlkrs  and  purchasers  of  horses,  the  principle  of  their 
business  bcinp:  to  receive  a  commission  of  5  jicr  cent  fi-om  both  parties.  In  January 
last  the  defendant  sent  to  Mr.  Cox.  a  solicitor  in  Coleman  Sbxet,  a  list  of  liorscs  that 
were  upon  hisrcpster,  and  it  ap|iearpd  that  at  this  time  the  prosecutor,  who  was  afriead 
of  Mr.  Cox,  was  in  want  of  a  pair  of  carriage  horses,  and  ho  nskcd  the  defendant  to  let 
him  know  if  ho  heanl  of  two  that  were  likely  to  suit,  lu  the  cour?e  of  a  few  days  tho 
defendant  wrote  a  letter  to  tIic  et!*cct  that  he  had  found  a  ])nir  of  horses  that  would 
just  suit,  and  that  the  owner  wanted  ITtOL  for  thenif  but  thnt,  after  a  great  ileal  of 
trouble^  he  had  induced  him  to  take  135/.  for  them,  hut  not  a  shilling  less.  This  was 
communicated  to  Mr.  naekhlock,  who  went  to  sec  tho  horses,  and  liked  them,  and 
Jigrecd  to  purchase  them  if  they  were  passed  hy  a  vetcrinai-y  surj^eoti  an  sound,  Tbo 
hor«c«  after  this  were  sent  to  Mr.  Field,  the  veterinary  surgeon,  to  he  examined,  and 
he  gUTC  a  certificate  that  waa  sntisfiictory  to  Mr.  Hackhlock,  who  agreed  to  give  tho 
tnim  mentioned  for  the  hordes,  and  he  handed  to  the  pritoner  140/.  in  Bank  of  England 
notca^  1351  of  that  5um  heiog  the  price  agreed  upon*  6/.  \5s,  for  commission,  and  5«. 
for  the  groom.  The  horses  were  then  delivered  to  Mr.  Hackblwk,  and  diortly  after- 
wards one  of  them  was  dij^covered  to  be  restive  and  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  purchased  it,  and  he  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  return  them.  Thip,  however, 
he  found,  he  could  not  accomplish,  and  upon  his  making  inquiry  ho  aacertaine*!  that 
tho  defendant  had  puirhti^^'d  (he  horses  in  question  from  the  pci-soa  to  whom  they 
belonged  for  IloA,  and  that  he  had  ptx'kctcd  the  2HI.  in  excess  of  that  mm  that 
was  paid  to  him  by  the  proMrcutor,  It  also  appeared  that  the  highest  price  ever  ajsktd 
for  the  homis  wii/lSO/,,  and  that  the  sum  of  130/.  wan  never  mentioned. 

**  The  RerordtT,  at  the  close  of  the  ease  for  tho  prosecution,  expresised  his  opinion 
that  the  prciicnt  indictment  could  not  be  supported.  In  order  to  umke  out  a  cliarge  of 
obtAiuing  money  by  false  pretences  it  was  ncccs&ar^'^  to  prove  that  there  wa«  a  itkha 
itatcment  to  the  knt/wledgo  of  the  j)arty,  in  n-fcrenec  to  some  existing  fact»  hnt  hero 
all  that  WAS  proved  was  that  the  prifoner  stated  that  he  ehoold  pay  over  the  money  ho 
rciceived  from  the  pr&'-ccutor  to  some  other  in-rson  at  a  future  tijuc,  whieli,  in  his 
ojrinioii,  did  not  amount  to  talire  prctenecB. 

•*  Tlic  jurv  thereupon,  under  his  Lordship*4»  directions,  returned  a  verdict  of  '  Nol 
Guilty.*"— ^7ie  Tiwcji,  April  D,  1861. 
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vent  find  unprincipled  horec-copcrs.     Occaaionally,  .but  not  oftea^ 
hoi*sos  Are  roally  Rold  by  public  auction ;    and   when  such  id  tlid  «i%. 
tliey  am  almost  ahvayi  bought  by  the  great  dealora,  who  have  tht, 
and  eni'liest  information  respecting  such  Bales^  and  are,   of  ooiira«, 
to  buy  first-cltias  horaes  wberev^or  they  oaa  be  fotind. 

Horw-s  sold  by  auction  are  never  wan-anted  cither  sound  or  quia|| 
no  opportunity  is  ever  afforded  to  a  purchaser  to  nuike  any  trial  ol 
ItBtanda  to  rcasoiij  therefore,  that  a  sound  and  quiet  home  must  be  eojd  it 
a  great  difladvantagid  when  it  is  sold  where  no  credit  can  be  gireo  to  it  fli 
iho  posscjaaloii  Qf  those  essential  rpialitieS)  and  that  no  man  in  his  eeasn 
would  &qI\  sound  and  quiet  hor&es  at  a  curtain  ULsud vantage  if  h«  conW 
avoid  doing  »o.  Now,  fia  majiy  men  in  full  poasoiii^ion  gf  all  their  £icallic» 
make  a  practloe  of  selling  their  entire  studs  by  aiictioQ  oveiy  ycer* 
the  inevitable  inference  h  that  these  studs  contain  very  fbw  horaca  whkb 
would  bear  eitlier  examination  or  tiialf  and  tliat  tlio  few  that  they  do 
cf^nttiin  nre  merely  ?cnt  In,  as  decoy  ducks  to  assist  in  paluiing  off'tlii 
iptlicr;^  nn  the  imsuspccting  public.  Occasionally  the  auotioneer  MiUi« 
buyeni  that  thciic  annual  aalea  are  made  ^'  witliout  re^iieTye  i  *^  bttt  be 
ivell  knows  at  the  time  he  makea  the  assurance,  that  with  hi«  con- 
nivance  and  concuiTcnce  meaaurca  are  privately  taken  whid^  will  nrovoit 
any  horae  being  sold  helow  its  full  vahie.  It  may  be  useful  to  expluD. 
too,  tliat  horses  asserted  to  have  bceu  bougl^t  in  at  targe  sum^  have,  la  all 
proVmhility,  not  had  a  jiingle  bid  made  for  iliem.  The  aeller  dir^^tkr 
auctioneer  to  boy  in  a  certain  horse,  say,  at  180  guineas.  The  aueticmpcr 
puta  the  horse  up  at  100  giiineaa,'  goes  tlirough  the  farce  of  pc^tm^din^ 
that  an  active  competition  ensues  for  it— when  not  a  single  bi«l  is  bcbe 
made^  and  finally  knocka  it  down  t^^  an  ideid  purchaser  for  180  gula^ui, 
tlianking  the  ideal  purchaser  for  his  liberal  biddings.  The  horse  iitlwa 
entered  in  the  auctioneer's  books  as  **  bought  in  at  160  guiucaa : "  on  ibc 
Btrfngth  of  which  entry  tlio  owner  i«  enabled  to  fllhrm  that  he  reftised  1^0 
guineas  for  the  horse  at  the  hamuier,  and  to  refer  future  custotners  totb 
Ructioneer-s  booka  in  support  of  the  falsehood.  The  period  of  ihe  JW 
when  these  predatory  performances  are  in  full  bloom  and  vigour,  u  tbe 
preaoiit  month,  the  montli  of  May,  during  which  people  in  innmt  rf 
hofffca  ouglifc  to  be  ei^pecialJy  shy  of  being  allured  by  the  tfignittwy 
advertisements  in  the  sporting  and  morning  papers,  inviting  them  •» 
[UtiMid  the  annual  mien  of  the  Btiuh  of  gentlemen  who  protea  to  dtWi 
gf  their  horseii  without  resen^o  every  Hpring* 

**  Gentlemen  oopers/*  who  spend  their  winters  in  oolleoting  wanwt 
which  they  may  inflict  on  the  public  once  a  year  for  more  than  thejSf* 
M  orth^  imder  the  protection  and  by  the  aid  of  tlie  auctioneer's  haiomcif 
camiut  he  fiuppos^ed  to  possess  any  very  high  sense  of  Jionour  or  bcnie^yf 
and  honourable  and  honest  men  will  do  well  to  have  nothirg  to  say  dlli«f 
to  themj  their  accomplieea,  or  their  studs;  indeed,  as  a  genml  rnhj 
there  are  few  individuals  who  ought  to  he  more  carefully  avoided  thaniQ 
English  genileman  \ioT%ft-*Xviv\« — \kAc«^  iivdecd,  it  be  an  Iriali  tine. 
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Both  flciTanta  end  hordes  for  country  work  are  mnoh  moro  casilj 
nnd  cheaply  Rfcnrcd.  Almost  any  ptendy,  indtistrioiis  sfablcmau  witli 
good  nerve  will  soon  acquire  eulficient  skill  to  make  a  fair  country 
eoachman  nfc  less  than  two-thirds  of  tlie  wagcfv  a  London  coachman  will 
reqmre.  In  every  neighbourhood  somo  respectable  dealer  resides,  who 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  gentry  of  tlje  district,  and  who  will  readily 
eupply  the  sort  of  carriage  horses  and  hacks  which  answer  beat  for 
country  work,  at  half  the  prices  wliicli  London  cattle  coat;  for  in  tho 
country  neither  extraordinary  beauty,  extraordinary  action,  nor  great 
fiise  are  much  appreciated;  plain,  quiet,  active,  well-bred  animala,  that 
can  go  long  diatances  without  knocking  thcmselvt's  np,  suiting  country 
work  best.  It  ia  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  hunters,  which  in  the  grass  counties  are  to  be  fonnd  collected  togetlicp 
for  sale  m  great  numbersj  in  establishn3cnt»  conducted  on  aa  libera!  and 
exteDiiire  a  scale  as  any  in  London.  The  following  advertisement,  annually 
put  forth  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  dealers  in  the  North  of  England, 
will,  however,  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  what  even  a  provincial  Engh'sU 
dealer  is  prepared  to  do  in  the  way  of  accoramodating  his  customers 
•with  first-rate  horse*  :— 

WMUBRAy,  Broaghton  Mcwg,  Manchester,  and  Woodbine  Cottji3;o,  r)c1amcr(i 
•  Foivsf,  haB  the  honour  to  nnnonncc  to  the  nobility  and  pantry  of  Dr^t  Britain 
iind  (he  Ctmimcat  of  Eurol^e  that  hq  haa  now  ready  fur  in^si^cctimi  SDme  of  the  finest 
lIi^^jTKR^  ehargcra,  coha,  Imlicjj*  horses,  carriage,  drajj,  and  phaetou  horses,  tlmt  cau 
\Hi  |irudiicci_l  finr  money.  W.  M,  tmsts  timt  tlie  long  csp«riencc  he  has  had  in  the  pur- 
chii^  and  ?^le  of  the  vcn  1  '  4'  horsci^,  for  ^vhich  this  coontrj^  i-tamls  pnTivahcd. 
together  with  tho  tll«itint.'ii  -  aj^e  of  nmny  of  tho  crowaed  beads  asid  nobility 


in  EnR)p<^',  will  lic  n  snfTu 


nitix\  that,  for  fashion^  breeding,  tiuhstaiicc,  and 


^ctHTal  anion  of  the  nitwat  c^svutiul  qnalitics  ia  horsc^^  hia  kcIccUohu  arc  highly 
appreciated  and  cannot  bo  s^lr[lElS.'iC:d.     IIu  haa  upwards  of  70  hniitcrs,  averaging  from 
'l(p  18  stuae,  and  he  iktttrs  hinistdf  that  no  man  in  England  can  show  as  many 
as  of  the  class  in  the  same  condition*    TVoodbinc  Cottft;:e  ia  eitnatcd  in  Dehimcra 
at,  two  miks  hthI  a  half  froni  Tnr|>orley,  ftiur  imk^  fi*       '     ♦'     -  "  n,  Itvo 

[  and  a  hiilf  t'roni  llanl^ird  statiuin  and  ivva  niilei  frum  -,  and 

wo  aid  have  grea  t  pleas  arc  iu  a  (Ibrd  in^'  e  ve  n'  accorni  n ::;:.,..   i      ; . :  au  or 

gentleman  who  will  honour  hrm  with  a  iisit,  fUirinj*  which  they  will  ha¥0  iimi'lo 
opportunity  of  a  libuml  trial  of  any  of  his  hordes,  with  bonnds  or  in  co<d  bhxKl,  and 
wqr  nobkinan  or  genllcnmn  from  a  lonp:  distance  will  not  regret  their  vii?it,  whether 
tiiaj  purchase  or  not,  after  lookinj;  through  th(^  Ptmi  The  following  will  l>c  foand  a 
fitir  description  of  his  hunters  at  the  above  cstabhi^hment,  where  there  are  now  30  fit 
to  po,  ond  second  to  nonc:^ — 

Bouix  Hood,  bay  gebJinn,  6  years  oldj  np  to  16  stone;  a  long,  low  horso,  very 
fast,  by  Blackfoot,  dam  by  iliddleton* 

This  SLA8UEn»  l>rown  gelding,  6  ycara  old,  up  to  16  Bton<i,  by  Sir  Hcrcaloe,  dam 

Thbi  Reefer,  chcsnut  golding,  6  ycara  old,  16  hands  high,  op  to  Ifl  stone,  hf 
MiddlctoTi*  clam  by  Bkckfoot. 

pERf  EGTioN,  bay  gelding,  6  years  old,  up  to  IG  stone,  by  Economist,  dam  by 
WimlfttlL 

FoiiEJ5T  Queen,  brown  maro»  15  hunds  ^  inrhes  high,  8  years  old,  up  to  15  stone, 
well  known  with  the  Cheshire,  by  Small  lIopes»  dam  by  SHngc. 

TuE  CLiPpi:e»  bny  pclding,  *15  han^l^  3  in.  hcs  high^  fi  ycara  old,  up  to  15  stone, 
a,  tnott  perfect  anirrmUhy  Windfall,  dam  hy  Welcome,  granddam  Givgan. 

Tini  SwEKP,  black  gel  din  p,  by  Sir  llerculcs,  ddm  hy  Small  Hope?,  15  bands 
a  inches  high.  6  years  old,  tiji  to  1 5  stone  j  also  well  known  with  the  Chcshiro  lost 

FouESTfcR.black  gcUling,  7  yearn  nld,  15  hands  3i  inches  high,  by  Einnn-ac-Knuck, 
dam  by  Langur;  very  fast  and  superior  bor£C  across  countn% 
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IntSH  Lat>t>tb,  cTie«ntit  |*ioltlinj^,  7  ywirs  old,  up  to  16  stone,  by  Eagle  on! 
Mfiiil  of  ihc  Mill,  Eagle  by  BirdcatcliLT,  dam  Emily,  hy  Panta1cx>Q  <,  the  Maid 
Mill,  by  Billy  tlie  Bean,  by  Soldier,  dam  Patty,  by  Twn  Tag,  granddam 

HERctTt.«8,  brown  gelding,  by  Slingc,  dam  by  Sir  Hercules,  16  handa  1 
up  to  17  stone,  on  sbort  lega, 

CiAitET,  broAvn  Kcldin^,  IS  bAnds  3  inches  hif^b,  np  to  15  stone  ;  well  known  witli 
the  Clicehirc  ;  by  Sir  Htrciilcs,  dam  by  Jnnh.  Birdcatcbcr. 

Jolly  Tae,  brown  neldiog,  5  yi'Ara  old,  16  hands  ^  inch  bi|jjli»  tip  to  15  irnnc,  t-y 
Ejnperor  or  Honest  Jolm,  dam  by  Lontberbur^b,  pranddam  by  Xiobiti  Uood,  grot 
gninddnm  by  Know  sky,  |ij;Tt?iit  p:rciit  frrnnddam  by  Pil|;rim. 

Joe  LfiLLi'LB,  chcsiiut  gelding,  15  handei  3^  inches  high,  up  to  14|  ctKJRC^  hj 
Harkaway,  diini  by  Eap;lc,  eon  of  BinJf atelier, 

Buowx  Bhanuit,  brown  gelding,  by  Sir  William,  dam  by  Machcath,  by 
Moioi'h,  by  Mulcy,  6  years  old,  15  bunds  3^  indies  high  j  a  long  low  horse,  and 
enough  to  cany  a  lady  iicross  a  eouutry. 

Mat  Fly,  chesnnt  mai\\  lay  Bii^b  Birdcatcher,  dum  by  Derby,  gnmddam  Dl 
1 J  hands  3  inches  high  ;  np  to  15  atone. 

TiiK  UATcirET,  bay  gelding,  7  years  old,  IS  hands  3  inehea  high,  retj 
handsome,  by  Slinf^e,  dam  by  Blackioot 

The  Major,  bay  gelding,  S  years  old,  15  hands  3  inehes  high ;  ap  to  14  •tOPCi 
very  fiiat,  and  quite  a  stceple-chaae  horse. 

Gakibaldi,  chesnat  gebling,  7  years  old,  15  bands  3  inches  high,  up  to  IS  fto«| 
no  Iwtrcr  hunter  in  the  world  j  by  IlnrkaAvny,  clam  by  Bkckfoot. 

Kilkenny,  b.  gelding, 5  years  old,  Id  baads  3^  inchci  high,  up  to  16  stODO;  alopf 
low  borse ;  by  Welcome,  chim  Derby, 

Galix>way  Blaur,  chcKnut  j^cldini*,  by  liarkftwuy,  dam  by  Ifhrnnel,  6 
15  hands  3^  inches  hifjli,  up  to  14^  stone,  qnite  thoroagh-bred. 

CuAHLiK,  grey  gelding,  15  hands  2|  inches  high,  up  to  16  stone,  very 
by  Arthur,  dam  by  Gregan. 

RoRY  O'Moue,  chcsnut^lding,  by  Middleton,  dam  by  Volcan,  a  short-^leggv^l^ 

fashioned  horse,  well  trained,  and  fit  to  cany  any  nobleman  or  gcntlemaii  fiwn  Wt> 
70  years  of  age,  a  snatHc  bridle  animal  with  good  manners. 

Thr  Plover,  bay  mare,  7  years  old,  up  to  13  stone,  by  Swinton  out  of  iMpmiaf^ 

GnunpER,  1>.  gelding,  15  hands  2|  inches  high,  np  to  15  stotie,  a  cool  and  sapeoat 
horse  across  a  countr}%  by  Fonm. 

BAunARA  Ellen,  grey  man?,  6  years  old,  15  hands  3  J  inches  high,  up  to  14  f/^im, 
very  hnndsorae,  by  PoH^b,  dam  hy  Freny,  granddnm  by  Economist, 

The  stnd  of  hnnters,  weight-carrying  coi>j<,  bnndporne  chargers,  well-trained 
horses,  high  stepping  carriage  and  drag  hor&e^,  at  Broughton  Mews,  Manchester,  aiv IMP 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  are  arixioas  to  procure  thai  gwit 
dci*  idem  turn,  fa?ibion,  breeding,  temper,  and  siibstancc  in  a  go  and  horFo  at  a  rn^^f^ 
price.  The  above  horses  arc  all  warranted  sound,  or  «?ubjcet  to  the  opitikn  «/ • 
veterinary  sm^geoa. 


^ht  mnitx. 


Let  not  the  reader  wliose  maritime  excuraions  have  bitliorto  been 
limited  to  coasting  tripj*,  conveying  him  from  one  part  of  Europe  to 
another^  presume  to  imagine  that  he  has  ever  seen  **■  bine  water/'  He 
may,  indeed,  have  feasted  hia  eyes  on  the  beaiitlas  uf  ^lediterrancan 
acenery  under  the  glories  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun ;  he  may  have  visited 
an  ice  Cfivem  on  a  clear  bright  d;iy  and  cnjnyed  the  magicsd  eflects  of 
li^dit  parsing  through  pure  water  in  a  Rolid  state ;  he  may  even  have 
entered  the  renowned  "cool  grot"  near  Naples,  into  which  no  light 
"whatever  enters  but  that  reflected  from  white  Kinds  through  a  great 
depth  of  water.  In  any  or  all  of  these  he  may  Iiave  been  made  aware 
that  the  term  Muc  was  fitly  applied  to  water,  but  he  haa  still  to  learn 
bj  experience  that  from  the  vast,  and  lilt  lately  unfathomed,  depths  ot 
ocean  is  reflected  in  calm  weather  a  tint  so  blue,  so  pure,  and  so  beautilul, 
that  no  other  can  bear  coiii|mrison  witli  it.  It  is  a  colour  only  obtained 
from  water  eo  deep  as  to  be,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  mariners, 
UDfathomablc.  Like  many  other  things  known  to  be  difficult,  and 
supposed  to  be  impossible,  the  sounding  cf  these  great  ocean  depths  Wiia 
found  manageable  enough  as  soon  as  it  became  practically  important  that 
the  form  and  nature  of  the  ocean  floor  should  be  determined,  and  nuw  it 
iai  merely  a  question  of  time  and  money  as  to  when  we  shall  bo  infunned 
of  all  that  is  required  in  thid  curious  investigation. 

And  yet  it  is  no  trifling  matter,  and  attended  by  no  ordinary  dilHcul ties, 
this  raking  up  of  all  the  mysteries  that  appertain  to  Keptune*a  great 
alorehoujse*  The  mere  mechanical  diiliculties  are  enormous.  It  seems, 
no  doubt,  easy  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball 
dropped  from  tlie  surface  would  not  be  %^cry  long  in  arrivirig  there,  what- 
ever the  depth  may  be ;  but  if  this  cannon-ball  is  suspended  from  a 
line,  the  case  is  different.  Unless  the  weight  is  veiy  heavy,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  line,  the  friction  of  the  bnc  px*»ing  thronj^h  the  water 
causes  the  descent  to  be  comparatively  slow  ;  and  as,  during  tlie  whole  time, 
tlic  line  is  also  acted  on  by  any  currents  of  water  that  exist,  whether  near 
or  far  below  the  surface,  it  may  happen  that,  instead  of  sinking  straight 
down  to  the  bottom,  the  line  may  make  a  seriea  of  curves  or  zigzags,  and 
perhaps  not  reach  the  bottom  at  alb  Tlius,  in  some  cases,  5 0^0 00  feet  of 
hue  (nearly  ten  miles)  have  been  run  out  without  proof  of  bottom ;  not 
that  tlie  depth  was  anything  like  this  amount,  but  timply  that  tlie  weight 
waa  (jujte  insufficient  to  resist  the  actioa  of  the  water  ou  the  surface  of  the 
line  that  held  it. 

Even,  however,  if  the  weight  does  really  reach  the  bottom,  and  we 
know  that  it  does  so,  by  the  strain  being  relieved,  wc  cannot  be  sure 
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that  the  quantity  of  line  out  is  not  gi'catly  in  excess  of  the  dcpll 
Unless,  then,  there  waa  some  bett<ir  proof  than  die  stoppage  of  the  «l«i^ 
pull  downwards  on  the  line,  but  little  viilue  could  be  attribatcd  to  itdo^ 
Bounding,  and  the  better  proof  was  by  no  mciins  c^asy  to  dLscovcr, 
dufaiOt  of  more  sure  indications  a  careful  calculatjon  vms  ri    '  <>  tk 

time  needed  to  sink  the  line  each  Additional  hundred   fatl  w 

contain  depth ;  but  thm  waa  iit  beat  a  vague  and  unaatislactory  luvtliui, 
Que  ingemous  persoa  Bunk  a  eiiell  contrived  to  explode  when  it  etrocii 
the  bottom,  but  no  returning  sound  reached  the  surface  through  th§ 
mileij  of  water  that  intervened.     Others  inver.'  ai»i«i  t« 

determine  tlic  depth,  involving  cither  a  sell-n-  i  .     «iu)n 

flion  of  the  air,  or  marking  the  number  of  turns  of  a  »crt*w  ptr 
in  niotion  by  the  resiwtance  of  the  water  to  tljc  descent  of  ibc  in^iiuiatrjJ' 
But  then  came  another  diiliculty.  The  bottom  miglit  be  r^sibbdlr  hoi' 
tlie  apparatus  sunk  down  could  not  1:h?  lifted  up  again.  Kven  to  lift  s 
ortliniyy  line  sunk  to  a  moderate  depth  (say  a  tbt«its;uid  fatlioioft)  tfcr 
strain  ia  enormous,  and  if  any  obstacle  m  prt!sent,  bucH  aa  tm  iiutnisinl 
att^iched  to  tlie  bottom^  the  friction  soon  becomes  too  great  for  any  stm^gth 
of  line  to  overcome. 

It  will  be  seen,  tlion,  that  merely  to  determine  tbo  do|)th  of  tbe  is 
in  blue  water  is  a  serioua  and  troublesome  ir-     '"    ^*  »       »    j 

«ome  of  the  dilhculties  have  only  lately  been  c 
it  is  not  only  rcrpiired  that  we  siiould  find  out  thti  duptli  of  i*  i 
know  anything  of  the  ocean  floor  we  must  also  be  able  to  brii-j^  »«  m- 
light  of  day  and  eicamine  with  our  own  eyen  the  matei*ial  buriod  in  lb 
diep  gloom  of  those  vast  abysses,  tlirough  v.diich  biu    "  the  «Bi*iiiJ* 

am  penetrate  even   under  the  iiio»t  fuvourablc  c<  .       CVrtx^'*^i 

during  a  gi-eat  part  of  every  twenty-fom*  hours  in  «11   icinporiite 
the  quantity  of  h'ght  transmitted  to  the  bottom  of  ilio  «ea 
Huiall  m  to  be  quite  imappreciablo  by  our  vision;  aud  m&  L 

we  know,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  life,  it  waa  loti^  awttuioti  iim 
Btcrnal  death  reigia^d  over  those  wide-spread  suifaoe^  and  ihaU  tbr  i^ 
indications  of  life  that  oould  be  expected  must  conaifit  of  «kdet(icui  fd  muk 
Uiarinc  animals  m  might  perchance  have  reached  tho  bci  ".  n. 

There  might  seem  also  to  be  another  reason  why   dtvi  .^ 

supreme  in  these  regions,  in  the  fact  that  a  frcah  supply  of  ojjfm  m 
needed  to  replace  that  oons\uned  by  all  animals  ia  ono  \fuy  t-    -^    -   '^*' 
the  certainty  Uiat  such  replacemeut  can  only  take  plac^  tluroi. 
body  of  tlie  water  above. 

The   phenomena  of  blue  waicr  are,  howeT«r,  not  Uv.vernL  ■ 
idcaa  of  what  is  likely  to  occur  mid(.*r  a^umDd  cuj 
vation  and  experiment  have  shown  that  with  t)'*:  '^ 
the  depth  of  any  required  |>art  of  the  ocmn  k 
TKirrtiw  limits  of  eirrur,  during  idl  Wl  i  dt 

wi  llitnit  a  uy  ex tn* ordl uaiy  ilitfi calty .     i . .    , . , .  ■' 

oolumn  of  wattfr  abuf  a,  ibc  aiitaU  •iipplj  of 
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bottom,  and  ihe  filow  replacement  of  oxygen  ut  their  deptlis,  it  is  a1«o 
certivin  tlmt  animiila  of  various  kinds  live  and  flourish  tliert* ;  and  wo  now 
know  that  them  auinmls  are  woBderfullj  like  tlinse  tliat  elsewhere  occupy 
ftliallow  watery  and  that  they  rn-e  capable  of  being  transported  in  a  lining 
state  to  the  surface. 

An  account  of  the  successive  improvements  in  the  sounding  process 
by  which  these  eoncluaiona  have  been  attained,  and  the  diflicultiea  oyer- 
come,  can  hardly  fail  to  possess  interest  at  a  moment  when  wc  have  just 
received  a  fresli  instalment  of  ioformation  on  the  subject,  mid  when  our 
great  arctic  navigator.  Sir  Leopold  M^Clintock,  assisted  by  a  worthy  Btafl 
of  officers,  and  a  naturalist  well  fitted  for  his  work,  have  added  to  their 
laurels  by  successfiil  rrsearches  concerning  the  bottom  of  the  AtLmtic, 
in  high  latitndes,  made  during  a  season  &5  inclement  aa  tliat  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  18(>0, 

The  apparatus  and  contrivances  made  use  of  in  eounding  and  dredg- 
ing in  water  more  than  500  fathoms  deep  require  to  be  first  explained, 
and  we  may  then  inquire  into  the  results  already  obtained  by  deep 
sounding,  so  far  as  they  boar  iifvon  the  physical  geography  and  iiatur»d 
histoiy  of  the  ocean.  In  every  point  of  viow,  tliese  results  ore  of  great 
importance.  They  were  originally  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
and  warning  those  who  were  aliout  to  lay  down  a  telegraph  cable  hctween 
tli<j  British  Islands  and  the  American  continent;  but,  as  often  happens  in 
eimilar  cases,  they  have  led  to  conclusions  far  larger  and  more  widely 
extended  than  were  at  first  anticipated.  They  indicate  peculiarities  of 
form  in  those  concealed  depressions  of  thi*  earth's  surfliee  always  covered 
with  water,  that  seem  to  point  to  special  causes  for  their  production ;  and 
they  show,  tx^yond  all  doubt,  that  life  can  and  docs  exist  under  circunj- 
frtances  previously  considered  quite  in<5iipable  of  supporting  it.  They 
even  inform  us  of  the  kind  of  life  that  is  most  independent  of  light  and 
Hir;  they  explain  J  by  example,  the  condition  of  minute  atoms  of  lime- 
otone  and  ilint  under  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water  equivalent  to 
iM2veral  tons  on  the  square  inch  ;  and  they  prove  tliat  the  currc^nta 
ftlTecting  water  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  at  moderate  depths,  do  not 
reach  the  bottom  in  mid  ocean,  although  other  very  different  cartmU 
may  there  act* 

The  apparatus  for  deep  soundings  ahouM-  be  adapted  to  attain  three 
distinct  objeot.s,  namely,  first,  the  determination  of  the  depth  of  the  water 
nt  the  place  of  sounding ;  secondly,  the  temperature  at  required  dcptlis  ;  - 
and,  thirdly,  there  shotdd  be  brought  up  from  the  bottom  as  large  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  the  mud,  stones,  shells,  or  other  substances  lying 
there.  These  are  not  always  accompH«hed  at  every  sounding ;  and,  in- 
deed;  the  most  approved  contrivances  are  calculated  to  effect  these  objects 
by  separate  obser^^ations. 

For  the  original  idea  of  the  ingenions  contrivances  now  generally 
adopted  wo  are  indebted  to  our  trans -Allan  tic  brethren,  AAer  many 
fmlures  and  diaappointments,  Captaiu  Urooksi  of  the  Ujaitud  St^ttos  Navy, 
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invented  a  soutiding  apparatus  whicli  conaiRted  of  a  cannon-fiihot,  faaTi&g  a 
hole  througK  it  for  tKe  passage  of  an  iron  rod.  This  rod  terminated  up- 
wards in  a  pair  of  moveable  hooks,  from  which  the  8hot  was  so  slung  tint 
the  ball  became  detached  the  instant  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea  waa  fitnick* 
The  lower  part  of  the  iron  rvd  was  adapted  to  bring  up  a  small  qitantity 
of  any  mud  or  sand  it  touched,  and  as  tlie  rod,  when  detached  from  tie 
ball  or  sinker,  offered  but  little  resistance  to  the  water,  it  could  came 
back  witli  the  line,  and  bring  with  it  to  the  surface  an  indicadoii  of  tbd 
bottom. 

With  this  apparatus  several  deep  soundings  of  the  Atlantic  were 
obtained,  and  mud  from  the  bed  of  that  ocean  waa  for  the  first  time 
submitted  to  human  eyes.  This  mud  waa  almost  entirely  made  tip  of 
parts  of  animals ;  ninety  per  cent,  of  it  conaisting  of  the  minute  shdli 
of  Bome  of  the  lowest  forms  of  organization.  No  evidence  was  tho 
obtained  as  to  whether  the  animala  who  constructed  these  aheUs  had  lived 
at  the  bottom,  or  whether  their  skeletons  had  simk  or  been  drilled  to 
their  reating-place  afler  death, 

A  considerable  improvement  on  Captain  Brooks's  apparatus  «■ 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Massey,  imder  the  auspices  of  GaptiiD 
Dayman,  who,  in  command  of  H.M,S.  Cuclops^  a  powerful  steamer,  rnsde 
a  series  of  soundings,  during  the  summer  of  1857,  at  intervals  of  abcmt 
sixty  miles,  entirely  across  the  Atlantic,  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  tbe 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  alterations  thus  effected  were  such  as  to 
render  the  whole  machine  less  cumbrous  and  diminish  friction  in  tke 
descent,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  sinker  when  the  bottom  ym 
reachedj  and  to  close  the  valve  so  as  to  enable  it  not  only  to  catch  hut  briii^ 
up  the  mud  and  atones  from  the  bottom.  This  latter  result  was,  howerer, 
attained  so  imperfectly  that,  in  many  cases,  only  a  few  grains  of  the  bottom 
were  brought  up,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  absolutely  none  at  alL 

In  the  month  of  June,  18G0,  a  second  soimding  expedition  acros  d» 
Atlantic  was  determined  on,  and  H.M.S.  Bulldog  was  commissioned,  m 
we  have  said,  by  Sir  Leopold  M'Chntock  for  this  service.  Dr.  WaUidi, 
of  H.M.'s  Indian  Army,  accompanied  the  expedition  aa  naturalist;  sad, 
although  the  weather  was  throughout  in  the  highest  degree  unfavourable^ 
the  soundings  were  carried  on  without  intermission.  Under  Dr,  Wallich*! 
superintendence  an  important  modification  of  the  valve  wag  Introduced,  by 
which,  instead  of  a  few  grains,  several  pounds  of  mud,  tc^ethcr  with 
stones  or  other  substances,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  could  be  caught  and 
successfully  retained.  This  waa  not  available  on  the  voyage  out,  bilt 
very  important  results  were  obtained  with  it  on  the  return  trip.* 


♦  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  ivcu  in  tho  expeditions  whose  express  object  hts  beai 
to  obtain  information  m  to  the  depth  and  condition  of  the  ocean-floor,  and  whicli  h«f% 
been  provided  with  a  ni^t iiriilit»t  to  aid  in  dctcm^ininj*  these  facts,  thero  have  hecsk  top 
many  instances  in  wbich  eonndings  liave  been  taken  without  even  aD  attempt  to 
ascertmn  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  There  is  no  exense  for  this  neglect,  inainiiich n 
the  additional  time  and  trouble  involved  arc  much  more  than  repaid  by  the  tiIoi  d 
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The  nchaal  <3ept!i  of  t!ie  deep  sea  is  now  generally  taken  by  an  inde- 
pendent observation — a  heavy  sinker  of  iron,  shaped  so  as  to  offer  as  Ihlle 
resistance  as  possible  to  wat^^r,  being  dropped  vertically,  carrying  with  it 
a  moderately  iine  line.  When  the  bottom  is  reached,  and  the  depth 
determined,  tlic  sinker  becoming  detached  is  left  behind,  iind  the  line 
hauled  in.  With  the  assistiince  of  steam  power,  and  ciire  being  taken  to 
keep  the  ship  vertically  over  the  line,  the  operation  is  completed  in  water 
of  10|000  feet  deep  in  about  two  hours. 

When  it  is  rec[nired  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  bottom,  a  fiuther  con- 
trivance is  added,  consisting  of  a  piiir  of  scoops  or  spoons,  kept  apart 
diuring  descent  by  the  weight  of  the  sinker,  until  the  bottom  is  reached, 
and  then  brought  firmly  together  by  the  action  of  a  strong  india-rubber 
band.  The  scoops,  enclosing  some  pounds  of  whatever  soft,  loose  matter 
may  be  caught  up  by  them,  are  then  lifted,  the  sinker  being  left  at  the 
bottom,  as  before.  The  temperature  (which  diminishes  gradually  to  a 
minimum)  is  obtained  by  register  tliennometers,  carefully  enclosed  and 
preserved  from  injury. 

And  11  ow  let  us  see  what  practical  natural  history  results  are  due  to 
this  expedition,  premising  that,  at  the  date  of  commissioning  the  Bulldog^ 
it  was  very  generally  believed  that  animiil  life  could  not  exist  at  the 
bottom  of  water  mo/e  than  500  fathoms  deep ;  that  across  the  wholo 
Atlantic  floor  there  was  an  uniform  covering  of  mud ;  that  an  ordinary 
telegraph  <iahle,  once  deposited,  would  remain  permanently  out  of  the 
reach  of  injury  ;  and  that,  firom  the  absence  of  deep  currents,  there  was 
no  true  bottoih  drifl  m  the  open  ocean. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Bulldod^  when  sounding  between  Iceknd 
and  Greejiland,  in  water  about  1,250  fathoms  deep,  a  curious  and  most 
unexpected  event  occurred ;  and,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
a  thorough  naturalist,  who  was  never  absent  from  his  post,  the  accident 
was  taken  full  advantage  of  On  this  occasion  the  Hue  came  to  tlie  surface, 
bringing  with  it,  amongst  other  things,  a  number  of  living  creatures, 
whose  presence  entirely  settled  the  whole  question  as  to  the  depth  to 
which  life  is  necessarily  limited  in  tlie  ocean.  To  understand  clearly  how 
one  fact  entirely  and  for  ever  set  at  rest  this  problem,  or,  at  least,  enlarged 
it«  conditions  beyond  all  expectation,  two  or  three  things  must  be  nnder- 
Btood  and  remembered.  First,  it  is  not  unusual,  in  soundingi  that,  after 
reaching  bottom  with  the  line  and  sinker,  a  quantity  of  line  should  be 
run  out  in  excess  of  depth,  the  depth  being  determined  independently  of  the 
whole  quantity  of  line.  This  extm  quantity  of  line  (about  My  fiithoms) 
rested,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  some  minutes,  and  probably 
became  buried  in  the  tenacious  mud  wliich  is  the  usual  bottom  in  the 
Atlantic,  owing  to  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  water,  amounting,  at 

the  iafonnatiop  obtciiaed  ;  for  it  is  quito  ^  much  by  theso  observntioas  cancemiug  the 
nature  of  tho  liottom  mi<l  its  iiihnbitnnta,,  as  hj  n  consickrntion  of  the  mere  depth, 
that  an  estimate  can  bo  formed  of  ibo  fitness  of  any  proposed  lino  for  receiving  and 
preserving  a  telegraph  cable* 
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1,250  fatlioina,  to  more  tban  a  Um  ftiid  a  haU  en  every  square  rnekMH 
surface.*  While  thus  buried,  tlie  line  would  »ecm  to  have  aUTACled^^l 
att<?ntion  of  a  colony  of  inquiring  star-fi&hea  resident  on  the  «pot«  ill 
altogether  unaccuBtomod  to  an  intrusion  of  the  kind.  Some  of  iImb^ 
no  doubt  the  youngi^r  and  more  curious  members  of  the  ooJonjr — 
not  being  very  ivall  able  to  distinguish  the  real  natnro  of  tKo  Ibftign 
Tiaiior  in  the  gloom  which  mu8t  prevail  below,  did  aa  fiucK  aninittlb  will 
do— attached  themselves  to  the  strange  substance  with  which  they  wttb 
brought  in  contact,  and,  when  it  began  to  move,  allowed  themaelrei  to  be 
1  tiled  up  towarda  the  aurface,  adhering  the  more  iirnily  aa  llicy  wwt 
removed  farther  and  farther  from  their  home.  Dr,  WaUidi  inibniif  at 
that,  **  on  reaching  the  eurface,  and  for  upwurda  of  a  quarter  of  aa  hour 
afterwards,  they  continued  to  move  about  energetical Ijr  \  and  one  T«y 
perfect  specimen,  which  had  fixed  itself  close  to  the  extreme  end  cf  ikt 
line,  and  waa  still  convulsively  grasping  it  with  ite  long  qiiiwus  anw^ 
was  Been  red  in  aitu  on  the  rope,  and  consigned  to  immo>rtality  in  a  botik 
of  qjiritii/* 

The  habits  of  star-€ahes  are  peculiar  snd  well  known«  They  piorf 
by  creeping  along  mud  or  rock,  and  the  particular  groux>  to  which  ibe 
specimens  obtained  were  found  to  belong,  move  only  by  spine-covavd 
arras  attached  to  a  stony  framework,  and  are  tlius  by  their  mere  weigbt 
quite  prechided  from  rising  at  will  through  the  water,  IndependenUy  cf 
the  fact  that  they  were  mixed  up  with  the  bottom  mud,  adhering  to  the 
lowest  end  of  the  sounding- lino^  their  habits  and  coQalructioa  are  suchii 
to  indicate  the  place  of  their  abode. 

But  the  mud  with  which  iheae  animals  were  found  and  the  oopAwti  ^ 
their  stomachs  agreed  so  well  together,  as  to  render  it  absohUelj  certaio  thil 
no  error  could  arise  on  this  score,  for  it  was  clear  that  they  hxul  lived 
they  were  found.     No  lesa  than  ninety -five  per  cent,  of  tlie  mud 
of  sheJly  aiscs  of  very  small  animals,  precisely  aimilar  to  ihote  whjob 
preriouwly  been  found  to  cover  the  Atlantic  sea  bottom  in 
piaoe  where  the  bottom  had  been  reached,  whether  in  the  prcvioui ' 
tioot  of  the^rclic  or  the  Cj/dopSf  or  in  the  other  soundinge  of  the. 
The  star-fiAhes  had  clearly  fed  on  theae  little  aninutbtttad  thus  bdoegcdto 
the  same  condition  of  existence*    If  it  were  necessary  to  bring  iWther  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  the  two  groups  of  animals  inhabited  the  deep  wmkr, 
and  lived  at  the  bottom,  we  might  refer  to  the  discovery  made  also  by  Dr» 
WiilJich,  of  the  presence  of  tubes  made  by  worms  oat  of  the  fin©  nnd  sad 
broken  fragments  of  shells  amongst  which  ihey  live,  and  the  fact  that  othtf 
worm- like  animals  had  pierced  holes  in  similar  aroall  shells  obtained  st 
the  same  time  from  the  same  mud. 


uud  ociiid^^H 
ie  whjoh  ^^^1 
ffchnost  ^'^^^l 
nougexi^^H 
fthoiMlV 


*  As  an  inBianoQ  of  thi»  prc^aure  wo  amy  mcntioa  (hat,  in  on©  of  the  soaadinsl 
token  by  Capti^ia  Dayman  in  tbe  C^hp^^  "  the  tar  wiui  forced  out  of  Ihs  ni^  is  iS 
cxtmorilinnry  inanucr,  (tevi'ml  of  tho  ffplicei  ^tATted,  oud  the  rope  ws«  mncli  «|7C|cliGd£*' 
tl)e  latter,  do  doubts  ia  conaequcnc^  of  liie  (^nonncms  striUa  oa  tb&  upper  psrt  of  uH 
line  at  tbe  first  cffotl  to  \ia.\iY  \w  lUt^Xisssi, 
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Tbe  aniTiiala  iiibabiting  tlie  minute  filiella  liere  alluded  to»  are  very 
ividfly  spit'ud  in  all  i^cas,  and,  as  it  liow  ap]>ears,  at  all  deplhs.  Thty 
beUmg  to  some  of  tlie  lowest  aud  Bimplest  lormR  of  organized  life,  and, 
tliongli  complex,  are  so  rather  by  aa  infinite  repetition  of  similar  part  a 
than  by  any  grouping  together  of  organs  having  different  xiBO».  Thus 
aliliou^h  wlint  is  csilJed  a  shell  of  these  creatures  secnia  to  bo  built  up  (*( 
iu;iny  distinct  chambera,  and  thuH  reaemblea  the  nautilus^ — one  of  the 
moat  highly  organized  of  the  Boft  and  boneleaa  animala — the  so-called 
chambered  ghell,  varying  greatly  in  size,  ia  merely  a  grouped  habitation  of 
tens,  hundreds,  or  thousands  of  individuals  multiplied  according  to  circuuw 
stances.  This  kind  of  lite  is  more  like  that  of  a  plant  than  an  atiimal,  and 
forms  a  curious  transition  from  the  vegotabk  to  the  animal  kingdom- 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  any  local  or  accidental  driA  of  a  sub- 
marine current  c^n  liave  brought  the  star-fishes  iVom  neighbouring  nballow 
waters,  in  whicli  they  nsu;illy  live^  to  these  great  flepths.  Independently 
of  the  living  and  lively  slate  in  which  they  came  to  tlic  surface,  the  mere 
iact  of  their  distance  from  land  or  shoal  water  is  sulHcient  to  decide  this 
question.  Tlie  spot  where  they  were  found  is  five  hundred  miles  from 
Caj>c  Farewell,  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  and  two  hundred 
nnd  fjJly  mile*  from  the  nearest  point  of  Iceland.  The  soundings  sliow 
tbat  there  is  deep  water  all  around. 

We  now,  therefore,  know  something  of  the  bottom  of  blue  water,  and 
f)f  tlic  objects  lliat  would  there  be  preaeiitcd  could  we  descend  in  diving- 
bclki  enduring  the  increased  pressure  of  some  thousands  of  feet  of  water 
over  our  heads,  aa  well  as  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to  the  diminished  pressure 
of  tlie  air  when  we  ascend  ia  a  balloon  or  climb  lofty  moimtains.  Let  us 
briefly  sui'vey  these  nuwly-discovercd  fields  due  to  recent  research. 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  covers  and  conceal*  a  vaat  depression  on 
the  earth's  surface — an  area  of  sevexal  millions  of  square  miJea*  Tha 
lower  portions  of  this  space  are  at  least  six  miles  below  the  general  level 
of  tbe  ocean,  while  the  gcncaal  depth  varies  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousiind  feet*  On  the  whole,  the  depth  seems  to  increase  by  atep-lilie 
and  sudden  depres<iiona,  conducting  to  broad  terraces,  on  one  of  which 
lerraceSf  b<;tween  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  I'ect  below  the  water  level, 
repose  some  1,500  miles  of  disabled  telegraph  cable,  which  for  a  short 
time  foriliud  a  connecting  link  betwei!a  Englwnd  and  America. 

This  great  depression  does  not  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
inverted  muimtaln  chain,  or  to  correspond  strictly  with  any  condition  of 
ibat  part  of  the  earth's  surface  exposed  to  air.  It  is,  ratlier,  a  gigantic 
repetition  of  the  converse  of  what  in  called  by  geographers  table-land,  in 
which,  as  ia  Sjmin,  the  land  rises  aiiddenly  from  near  the  coast  by  abrupt 
and  loHy  elevations,  each  representing  a  wall  when  looked  at  from  with- 
out, and  each  in  succession  conducting  only  to  a  level  plain  or  plateau, 
which  ranges  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  then  tenninates  at  the  foot  of 
another  similai*  %vali  or  step.  In  the  Atlantic  the  steps  are  do^vn wards 
instead  of  upwards.     Two  Imndrt^d  luilea  to  the  w^tfet^  Wjjow^i  \^^  Vs*V 
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European  land,  ia  the  first  of  fiucli  Btepa,  and  it  drops  nearly  7,CN)0  {cut  m 
a  few  mik'S.  This  step  extendi  ncroHs  nearly  to  the  American  shore,  where 
ia  the  corresix>nding  step  upwards.  South  of  this  great  plateau  is  another 
Btcp  downwards^j  also  amoiinting  to  sevcnil  thousand  feet  ;  and  then  again 
a  third,  Icadiug  down  to  the  lowest  depths^  from  which  little  has  yet  bt'CU 
obtained  beyond  the  certllude  of  the  vast  profundity. 

Spread  evenly  over  many  thousands  of  stjuare  miles  of  the  vast 
or  terrace  first  de&cribed,  ia  a  Btiff  mud,  made  up  of  minute  shelb^  vrh\A 
we  now  know  must  include  the  debris  of  innumerable  animals  T?bo  liarc 
pei-niancntly  resided  there,  including  among  them  representatives  of  variotks 
natural  tribes.  There  are  etar-fifihes,  Bomc  of  which  have  been  seen  alirc 
by  human  eye?,  and  small  microscopic  animals  hardly  to  be  distingoiabed 
from  tliose  inhabiting  water  of  moderate  depth,  and  there  also  are  industnoQS 
worms  casing  themselves  iu  cast-ofF  habitations,  as  they  do  nearer  the 
(liere  are,  in  all  probabiHty,  small  crustaceans ;  and,  lastly^  but  of 
real  intereBt  to  us  tliaia  all  thew,  there  are  little  representatives  of  the  ehip- 
worm,  boring  holes  not  as  large  as  that  whieh  would  be  made  by  tbe 
finest  ncfdle,  but  by  such  holes  giving  admission  to  external  iufluenot 
wliich  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  when  the  interior  reached 
was  a  metallic  wire  and  the  subfitance  bored  through  a  coating  of  gtttU* 
percha  intended  to  preserve  the  "wire  from  such  contact  as  would  dcstnif 
electrical  insulation.  In  tliis  creature,  which  no  one  haa  yet 
and  whose  work  is  only  recognized  on  careful  microscopic  e^xam" 
but  whose  effect  might  be  felt  at  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miJ^ 
the  seat  of  injury,  is  an  enemy  more  dangerous,  and  causing  a  diifi( 
more  serious,  than  any  that  ha^  yet  presented  itself,  as  tending  to  inter- 
fere with  the  permanent  preservation  of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  laid 
acrosB  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  The  small  boring  worm  reaches  to  all 
known  depths,  and  although  at  present  it  may  not  have  eaten  into  gatta- 
percha,  who  can  miy  how  soon  the  taste  may  arise  which  would  » 
seriously  interfere  with  our  human  cootrivances  for  instantaneous  com- 
municatirm? 

But  though  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  floor  is  certainly  covered  with 
this  curious  mud,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  arc  no  interralfi  of 
naked,  jagged  rock.  Such  intervals  certainly  occur  near  the  edges  of  the 
vast  broken  walla  that  separate  one  terrace  from  another.  There  miift  be 
bold  clifis  in  those  breadths  of  a  few  miles  williin  which  the  deptli  diangci 
HO  rapidly.  Could  we  sec  them  laid  bare,  they  would  no  doubt  astooy^ 
us  as  much  by  their  grandeur  and  picturesqueness  as  they  do  now  hf 
the  knowledge  of  their  abruptness  and  magnitude.  O0*  the  coa^  of 
Ireland,  there  is  a  fall  of  7,200  feet  T^ithin  a  distance  often  miles,  whileon 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  as  we  learn  by  the  soundings  recently  taken  bj 
Captain  M*Clintock,  in  the  Bulldog,  there  is  a  fall  of  3,500  feet  \nthm 
three  and  a  half  mOesJi,  a  steepness  not  equalled  in  any  mountain  chain  of 
considemble  magnitude  on  any  part  of  the  land.  No  doubt  there  are  alao 
numeroua  deep  "v  aWti^?^  «ii.^  iwjt^^  txtA  wsM^u  peaked  elevations,  even  en 
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those  bottoma  thiii  liave  been  described  as  covered  by  unifbrm  shcetB  of 
mudf  aad  much  yet  remainfl  to  be  learned  before  we  can  satisfactorily  nmrk 
in  a  map,  or  by  a  model,  the  whole  of  this  ocenn  floor.  Of  the  general 
conclusion,  however,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt,  as  the  eoiindinga  already 
secured  were  made  near  enough  to  each  other  to  answer  this  purpose. 

T!ie  inhabitants  of  blue  water  do  not  often  include  those  finny  tribes 
which  we  most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  belonging  especially 
to  the  ocean.  Fishes  are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  abundant  in  the  sea, 
except  where  the  water  is  only  moderately  deep^  ft>r  they  depend  for  thi^ir 
food  on  the  vicinity  of  banks  and  shoaLs  rarely  met  with  many  himdred 
miles  from  hmd.  The  whales,  of  all  kinds,  traverse  with  enormous 
rapidity  the  open  water;  ond  sharks,  anrl  other  voracious  fishes,  often  follow 
ships  for  a  long  time^  for  tlie  chance  of  what  is  thrown  overboard.  But 
these  are  not  really  the  importaot  kinds,  at  least  if  number  and  variety 
can  give  importance,  Wlien  the  weather  is  fair,  and  the  wind  not  tending 
to  Btorm,  there  is  in  blue  water  a  vast  profusioa  of  animal  life  other  than 
fishes.  On  such  occasions  countless  multitudes  of  animated  beings  float  near 
the  surface,  so  that  the  water  may  be  said  to  be  alive  with  them.  Such 
animals  not  only  prey  one  upon  another,  but  multitudes  of  them  also  s^^rvtj 
as  ft>od  for  the  largest  whales.  These  creatures  are  almost  as  u  a  familiar 
to  the  navigator  as  they  are  to  the  general  public ;  and  although  exceed- 
ingly cui'ioua,  and  often  wonderfully  beautiful  in  form  and  colour,  they 
am  Btill  be  described  only  in  the  language  of  natural  history. 

In  all  seas,  but  especially  those  near  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  most 
especially  near  the  Antarctic  Circle,  there  is  a  form  of  vegetation  which, 
in  minuteness  and  in  the  marvellously  rapid  multiplication  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  counterpart  and  rival  of  the  small  animals  already  described. 
The  most  that  the  eye  can  discern  of  these  forms  of  life  is  a  brown  stain 
occasionally  noticed  on  the  ice ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hooker  that 
tlicre  is  one  deposit  alone  of  the  microscopic  valves  of  flint  eecreted  liy 
tliesc  measuring  four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  of  great  and  increasing  thickness.  It  is,  however, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  large  and  prominent  life  abounds  much  more,  and 
IB  more  varied  and  familiar,  in  the  narrow  interval  where  the  ocean  has  lesa 
than  a  hundred  fathoms  of  depth,  than  in  open  water ;  and  the  life  tlmt 
tJiere  exists  is  more  useful  to  us  both  ibr  food  and  economic  purposes. 

The  animals  that  belong  to  the  deep  sea  absent  themselves  entirely  in 
rough  weiither,  and  arc  scarcely  seen,  even  in  the  fine  inten-al?,  during 
inclement  seasons.  With  regard  to  the  past  summer,  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Wallich,  that  during  his  ivhole  cruise,  in  waters  often  crowded  with 
animal  existence,  there  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  liJe.  What, 
we  may  ask,  becomea  of  the  animals  thus  disappearing  ?  No  one  can  yet 
tell  whether  they  arc  capable  of  inhabiting  deeper  water,  whether  they 
can  migrate  to  other  and  calmer  sea<«,  or  whether  they  rciilly  do  not  be- 
come developed  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable  for  them. 

Blue  water,  then,  is  a  kingdom  of  ita  own.    It  haa  \K%  qw!^  ijj^i^svjXvsxvVvkia. 
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and  cliaractcri«ticfs  cvcu  «t  tlic  Biu^ace;    it  coTera  deptlui  caly  Iglel^ 
plumbed  by  man,  but  now  known  lo  be  limited*     Although  its  dcpttia 
certainly  very  grciit,  it  reposo^  on  a  solid  and  ]>enitanent  flocvr, 
receiving  additions  by  the  deposit  of  fresh  material;    it   conUt 
nouri>4iit«  iuliabitanta  even  in  its  moat  remote  reoettMO,  luid  the« 
tiuita  aro  very  closely  allied  to  otlicra  that  are  i  *      '  \y  well 
least,  to  naturalists.     In  blue  water,  tha  wave  )  iis  grealofll hmil^ 

hshod  by  tho  furious  winds  that  pa^s  over  the  aurface ;  but  tbt  gi^al 
depths  are  undisturbed,  and  heave  or  sink  with  the  tide,  without 
to  the  storm.  Such  water  is  affected  by  surfaco  and  dwp  ci 
equalising  and  mingling  tbe  teinperature  and  eontentd  of  the 
equatorial  seas.  It  ia  the  pathway,  but  not  tlie  hahitaUoni  of  the 
fishes  and  tho  whalesj  and,  probably,  the  uniform  temperature  of  watwrH 
great  d^^ptha  ennbka  ccrUuu  forms  of  life  to  be  conveyed  ncro^  tbeeqoilcfi 
and  others  bentuiili  the  ice,  from  ono  aide  to  another  of  ike  pokr  wm 
We  have  already  spoken  of  tiie  intensity  and  beauty  of  the  oolocir*  mid 
the  general  purity  of  appearance  of  such  water,  and  we  now  tee  thai  il 
didcrs  A'otn  sliallower  water  in  other  matters  equally  eaaeiitial, 

Rciscarehes  in  blue  walei*  are  not  mere  matters  of  ftuioiful  inquiry »  Ii 
is  only  by  such  means  thiit  we  can  loam  the  pariiouliu'a  of  that  solid  ^iioi 
on  which  our  telegraph  cables  must  be  laid;  and  tmleoa  we  know  the  depth, 
the  places  wbere  the  depth  suddenly  altars,  the  nature  of  the  roclc»Bnd  Ik 
clumccfl  f'f  iiijnry,  a  great  and  unnecea'^nry  ritJc  is  incurred  in  placing  tto 
ruble ;  and  it  Las  to  be  deposited  blindly,  in  ignoranco  of  many  fni* 
djingers  that  might  bo  avoided.*  Unless^  also,  we  know  tho  bed  m 
wliich  the  j[^entor  part  of  it  will  have  to  repose,  the  material  of  whidi  itii 
cpinpoaed,  llie  chance  of  its  being  shifted  by  currents,  or  covered  by  Mk 
ncciimulalions  deposited  on  it  by  drift  or  otherwise,  other  not  \tm  «<•• 
siilerable  risks  ars  incuiTed  of  future  injury*  And,  lastly,  uulcea  w«  hmm 
pomediing  of  the  inbabitanta,  and  their  power  and  will  to  do  iiiiachieC  ite 
i:xnct  oonalruetion  of  tlie  cable  cannot  bo  properly  derided  on,  acr  ihaM 
tho  work  of  hiying  it  be  oommenced.  There  arts  ais  avi?  have  ahown,  Ikwrcil 
dilficuUiea  now  in  learniog  the  depth,  the  form,  the  tompcTatiire,  andthl 
nature  of  the  aninmls  at  the  bottom  of  any  part  of  the  ooean.  Wt  hmm 
td ready  obtained  this  information  for  a  pnrt  of  tltc  Atlantio,  and  ia  a 
Binulap  way  we  may  learn  the  corresponding  partioulars  of  otharooenk 
But  we  are  not  to  assume  that  these  are  always  identical.  On  the  cen- 
tmrj,  there  ia  good  reason  to  suppose  that  most  of  thoao  conditiona  oT  ]kk 
which  have  attraoted  attention  and  excited  interest  in  regard  to  thi 
Atlantio  fioor  between  Europe  nnd  North  America,  may  bo  altageUiir 
dependent  on  local  causes,  of  which  the  Gulf  stream  and  the  Art^tte  cuanmi 

*  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  of  nino  tUou^ftnd  miles  of  submarino  cabla  that  ^ 
bccfi  bid,  only  thnse  thousand  were  in  actual  operation  nt  tlie  close  of  tlie  hut  year  (18<K)> 
No  doubt  niuiiy  other  causes  le^jdes  ignoranco  of  tho  nature  of  thQ  ocoan-floor  h»*t 
contribnte^i  to  this  very  i^^'rioui  nmmint  of  foilnrc  ;  but  it  b certain  tliat  a mor6 aooantf* 
knowleclgt  of  tho  facu  learnt  by  ^onoilings  wonld  have  tavod  a  ki^  put  of  llio  lo*. 
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are  doubtless  among  tlie  most  in/laential.  In  other  parts  of  tlio  Atlantic, 
uninflucuced  hj  these  causes^  it  may  be  that  the  niuti  h  absent,  or  re* 
placed  by  matorial  of  different  kind,  that  the  depth  is  fur  more  variable, 
that  the  bottom  is  more  irregular  and  broken,  that  there  are  more  and 
deeper  fiords,  more  hillg  rising  above  the  general  level,  and  fewer  advan- 
tages for  receiving  and  retaining  the  cables.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
to  be  feared,  that  the  boring  animal^  if  present  in  one  place,  is  not  hkely 
to  be  abflent  in  another. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  clear  that  researches  into  deep  water  mnfit 
henceforth  beoomo  a  deimrtment  of  niarine  siirve3^ir^g,  and  that  the 
natural  history  of  the  animak  of  the  sea- bottom  re  qui  rot  to  be  recorded, 
as  well  a3  the  particulars  of  the  depth  and  tlie  nature  of  the  rocky  or 
muddy  bottom.  Every  series  of  researches  yet  made  in  roferoncc  to  this 
subject  tends  to  show  the  importance  and  paramount  necessity  of  com- 
bining with  the  more  directly  practical  invftatigutions  snoh  inquiriea  into 
juire  natural  history  aa  may  be  Buggeated  by  the  occasion,  iop  i|  h  certain 
Ibat  a  sound,  practical  result  is  sure  to  (bllow  from  labours  bo  con- 
dueled.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  value  of  thej^e 
inqtiiriea  than  the  instance  given  above  of  tlie  train  of  inevitable  resuHs 
following  from  the  discoveries  already  made.  A  minute  orifice  in  a  email 
cibjoct,  only  known  to  be  a  tHhell  under  the  influenee  of  a  high  magniiying 
',  involves  the  presence  of  a  group  of  animala,  of  peculiar  and  ivel!- 

wn  habits,  preying  on  thoRO  inliabiting  the  phcIL  If  one  such  repre- 
nentative  of  a  group  exists,  why  not  othei^  ? — and  why  should  not  Eomo 
of  them,  in  time,  eat  into  the  vegetable  substance  hitherto  made  use  of  for 
insulating  a  wire  ?  Who  can  say  that  where  star-fishes  and  worms  live, 
there  may  not  be  other  marine  animals,  indudlng  some  that  might  have  ix 
more  directly  injurious  eflect  on  the  materials  sunk?- — and  who  can 
deny  that,  while  doubts  remain,  and  inquiries  so  important  are  nnsolved, 
it  would  be  nnwiee  and  improvident;  to  incur  large  expenses,  which  may 
only  end  in  repetition  of  disappointment?  Since,  however,  thei-e  are 
ready  means  of  obtaining  inibrmation,  we  may  well  hope  that  before  kmg 
additional  light  will  ho  thrown  on  the  inhalutantft  of  the  deep,  mid  on  i]m 
condition  and  peculiarities  of  their  abodo  at  the  bc»tlom  of  blue  water. 
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leniCD;  1 1^ 
lueniljer  ilie  wiseacre  of  a  moskr 
ordering  lis  all,  one  nighty  to  mardi 
into  a  littk  garden  at  the  buck  \i 
the  liouse^  and  thence  to  proeeoi 
one  by  one  itito  u  tool  or  hen  toaa 
(1  wiw  but  II  tender  little  thing  just 
put  into  short  clothes,  and  can't 
exactly  &ay  whether  the  house  in* 
fur  tools  01-  hens),  and  in  that  hoiai 
to  put,  our  himds  into  a  sack  wlud 
gtood  on  a  bench,  a  candle  bnraiog 
beside  it,  I  put  my  hand  into  iLc 
fack.  My  hand  came  out  qiiii« 
black,  1  went  and  joined  the  otfctf 
boys  in  the  school-room  \  and  all  their  bands  were  black  too. 

By  reason  of  my  tender  age  (and  there  are  some  critics  ivho,  I  bc^v, 
will  be  satisfied  by  my  acknowledging  that  I  am  a  hundred  and  filly-iis 
next  birtliday)  I  conld  not  understand  what  w^as  the  meaning  of  this  uigHt 
excursion — this  candle,  this  tool-house,  tijia  bag  of  soot,  1  think  wc  liltk 
bojs  were  taken  out  of  our  sleep  to  be  brought  to  the  ordeal.  We  tame, 
then,  and  showtid  our  little  hands  to  the  master  j  washed  them  or  n<»t— 
most  probably,  I  should  say,  not- — and  bo  went  bewildered  back  to  bed. 

Something  had  been  stolen  in  the  school  that  day ;  and  Mr.  Wiseacrt 
haying  read  in  a  book  of  an  ingenious  metliod  of  finding  out  a  thief  b/ 
making  him  put  his  hand  into  a  sack  (which,  if  guilty,  the  rogue  would 
shirk  frora  doing),  all  we  boys  were  snbjucted  to  the  triah  Goodness  knowi 
what  the  lost  object  was,  or  who  stole  it.  We  all  had  black  hands  to  show  to 
the  master.  And  the  thief,  whoever  he  was,  was  not  Found  Out  that  time. 
I  w^onder  if  the  rascal  is  ahvc — an  elderly  scoundrel  ho  must  be  by 
this  time;  and  a  hoary  old  hypocrite,  to  whom  an  old  Bchoolfellow  jtttaenti 
his  kindest  regards — parenthetically  remarking  what  a  dreadful  place  tliat 
private  school  was  ;  cold,  chilblains,  bad  dinners,  not  enough  rictUAl^ 
and  caning  awful  I — Are  you  alive  still,  I  say,  you  nameless  villaia,  who 
escaped  discovery  on  that  day  of  crime  ?  I  hope  you  have  escaped  often 
since,  old  Binntr.     A\\,  viWl  «t\Mt?fe^  ^m^vt  va^  for  you  and  me,  my  miOf 
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Aftt  we  lire  not  found  out  in  all  our  peccadilloes ;  and  tliat  our  backs  caa 
Blip  away  from  the  master  and  the  cane  J 

Juet  coni^dtT  what  life  would  be,  if  every  rogue  was  found  out,  and 
flogged  coram  popido  I  What  a  butchery,  what  an  indecency,  what  an  end- 
hsa  swisliing  of  tbe  rod  I  Don't  cry  out  about  my  misanthropy.  My  good 
friend  Slealymouth,  I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me,  do  you  go  to  church  ? 
Wiieu  there,  do  you  say,  or  do  you  not,  that  you  ai-e  a  miserable  ainner  ? 
and  saying  so,  do  you  believe  or  disbelieve  it?  If  you  are  a  M.  S.,  don't 
you  deserve  correction,  and  aren't  you  grateful  if  you  are  to  be  let  oif  T 
I  Bay  again,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  i^  that  we  arc  not  all  found  out. 

Just  picture  to  j^ourself  everybody  who  does  wrong  being  found  out, 
and  punished  accoi"dingly.  Fancy  all  the  boya  in  all  the  school  being 
wliipped ;  and  then  the  assist  ante,  and  then  the  head -master  (Dr.  Badford, 
let  us  call  him).  Fancy  the  provost -marahal  being  tied  up^  having  pre- 
viously superintended  the  correction  of  tlie  whole  army.  After  the  young 
gentlemen  have  had  their  turn  for  their  faulty  exercises,  fancy  Dr.  Lin- 
colnsinn  being  taken  up  for  certain  faults  in  Ms  Essay  and  Review. 
After  the  clergyman  has  cried  his  peccavi,  suppose  we  hoist  up  a  bishop, 
and  give  him  a  couple  of  dozen  I  (I  see  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Double- 
Gloucester  sitting  in  a  very  uneasy  posture  on  his  right  reverend  bench.) 
After  we  have  cast  off  the  bishopj  what  are  wc  to  say  to  the  minister  who 
appointed  him  ?  My  Lord  Cinqwarden,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  use  per- 
gonal correction  to  a  boy  of  your  age  ;  but  really  »  .  ,  Siste  tundcuij 
carmfex !  The  butchery  is  too  horrible.  The  hand  drops  powerleaaip 
appalled  at  the  quantity  of  birch  which  it  must  cut  and  brandish.  I  am 
glad  we  are  not  all  found  out,  I  say  again ;  and  protest,  my  deur  brethren, 
against  mir  liaving  our  deserts. 

To  fancy  all  men  found  out  and  punished  is  bad  enough  ;  but  imagine 
all  women  found  out  ia  the  distinguished  social  circle  in  which  you  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  move.  Is  it  not  a  mercy  that  a  many  of  these  fair 
criminals  remain  unpunished  and  undiscovered  1  There  is  I^lrs.  Longbow, 
who  is  for  ever  practisifig,  and  who  shoots  poisoned  arrows^  too  j  when  you 
meet  her  you  don*t  call  her  liar,  and  charge  her  with  tlie  w'ickedness  she 
lias  done,  and  is  doing  ?  There  is  Mrs.  Painter,  who  passes  for  a  most 
r^pectable  woman,  and  a  model  in  society.  There  is  no  use  in  siiying 
what  you  really  know  regarding  her  and  her  goings  on.  There  is  Diana 
Hunter — what  a  little,  haughty  prude  it  is ;  and  yet  wc  know  stories 
about  her  which  are  not  altogether  edifying.  I  say  it  is  best,  for  the  sake 
of  the  good,  that  the  bad  should  not  all  be  found  out.  You  don*t  want 
your  children  to  know  the  history  of  that  lady  in  the  next  box,  who  is 
Eo  handsome,  and  whom  tliey  adma*e  so?  Ah  me,  what  woidd  life  be  if 
wo  were  all  foimd  out,  and  punished  for  all  our  faults?  Jack  Ketch 
would  be  in  permanence  ;  and  then  who  w'ould  hang  Jack  Ketch  ? 

They  talk  of  nmrdcrera  being  pretty  certainly  found  out.  Pslia  t  I 
have  heard  an  authority  awfully  competent  vow  and  declare  that  scores 
and  hundreds  of  murders  arc  committed^  and  nobody  ia  U\vi  '^v^Ait,    TwaN, 
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lenibk'.  innu  luciilUaitHl  one  or  two  wnjB  of  committing  ^        "        vrl 
maintained  were  quite  comnicn,  and   were  acuroelv  evi  i  ,    oiltJ 

man,  for  imatancei  comes  Lome  to  hia  wife,  and  *  .  .  but  I  pnui^"-* 
I  know  tbat  this  Magazine  has  a  very  large  circulation.  Hondr^^  aod 
Limdreds  of  thou^iands — why  not  my  a  miUioa  of  peoplo  at  onoe? — ^Wil^ 
^y  a  million,  read  it.  And  amongst  these  coiintlefls  readera,  I  mi; 
teaching  Bome  monster  how  to  make  away  with  his  wife  iriihotit 
foimd  out,  some  iiend  of  a  womati  how  to  destroy  her  d^ar  hliabaac)*  I 
ivill  not  then  tell  this  easy  and  simple  way  of  murder,  as  oommuiitoitedto 
iiju  by  a  most  respectable  party  in  t!io  confidence  of  private  intCftiJlitil 
SupjxMe  some  gentle  reader  wure  to  try  this  most  simple  iitid  etmf  tempt 
—it  seems  to  me  almost  i n fall i bit* — ^and  come  to  grief  in  eons^iieDOtt  ^ 
be  found  out  and  hanged  ?  Should  I  ever  pardon  myself  for  havixig  bnfi 
the  means  of  doing  injiu*y  to  a  single  one  of  our  eBteemed  mibBoribenf 
The  pri'^cription  whereof  I  speak — that  is  to  say,  whereof  I  d4>rCi  speik^ 
ahali  be  buried  in  thii)  bosom*  No,  I  am  a  htimiine  rufin^  I  am  not  atu 
of  your  Bluebeards  to  go  and  eay  to  my  wii'e,  **  My  dear  f  I  am  lOlBg 
away  for  a  few  daya  to  Brighton*  Here  arc  all  ihe  keys  of  the  bouaft 
You  may  open  every  door  and  closetj  except  the  one  at  the  end  cf  ^ 
oak=roora  opposite  the  lirepluce,  with  tlie  little  bronze  Sliak^p^are  on  t!» 
mantelpiece  (or  what  not)/*  I  don't  Bay  this  to  a  woman- — iin1e«^  to  V 
flure^  I  want  to  get  rid  of  hei>— becauBOj  after  auch  a  cautiooi  I  bict 
Bhu'U  peep  into  the  clot^ct.  I  say  nothing  about  the  closet  at  alJ.  I  kttp 
the  key  in  my  pockety  and  a  boing  whom  I  lore,  but  who,  aa  1  know, 
I  tis  many  weaknesBcs,  out  of  harm's  way.  Yon  toss  up  yotir  head,  doff 
angel,  drub  on  the  ground  with  your  lovely  little  feet,  on  the  table  witi 
your  fiweet  rofiy  fingers,  and  ciy,  **  0  sn^ewr !  You  don't  know  ^^fl 
depth  of  woman's  feeling,  the  loAy  scorn  of  ftll  deceit,  the  entire  absofll 
of  mean  curiosity  in  the  sex,  or  never,  never  would  you  libd  ii»  fo  1 " 
'*  Ah,  Deha  I  dear,  dear  Delia  1  It  is  becatiHc  I  limey  I  do  know  Bome- 
thingabout  you  (not  all,  mind— no,  do;  no  man  knows  that).  Ah,  my 
bride,  my  ringdove,  my  rose,  my  pop]>et— choo&e,  in  fact,  whatever  Kame 
you  like — ^bulbul  of  my  grove,  fountain  of  my  desert,  sunshine  of  luy 
darkling  hfe,  and  joy  oi'my  dungeoned  existence  1  It  is  because  I  do  know 
a  little  about  you,  that  I  conclude  to  say  nothing  of  that  private  ctooH, 
and  keep  my  key  in  my  pocket.  You  take  away  that  closet-k^y  then,  tad 
llie  houBG-kcy.  You  look  Delia  in.  You  keep  her  out  of  harm*i  Wmt 
and  gadding,  and  so  she  never  can  be  found  out. 

And  yet  by  little  strange  accidents  and  coinoidenta  how  We  nxt  being 
fonnd  out  every  day  !  You  remember  that  old  story  of  the  Abbc^  Kakalotf^ 
who  told  the  company  at  supper  one  night  how  the  first  confeeaion  he 
ever  received  was  from  a  murderer,  let  tis  say.  Presently  onterB  to  mtpper 
the  Marquis  de  Crocjuemitaine,  "  Palnambleu,  abb^  I  **  cays  T  '  "ml 
marqius,  taking  a  pinch  of  Kunff^  "  are  you  here?     Gentlemeii  cs\ 

I  waa  the  abb^J's  first  penitent,  atid  I  made  him  a  oon^Moo  which  I 
promise  you  o«^xu»b«i^\am,^'     . 
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To  be  sure  liow  cjuccrly  tLingj*  are  fouml  out !     Here  is  an  instance, 
nly  the  other  day  I  wns  writing  in  theso  Ronndabout  Pnpers  uhout  a 
certain  mixn^  whom  I  facetiously  CRUed  Bsiggi<i,  and  wlio  had  abused  me  to 

»jny  friends,  who  of  course  told  me.  Shortly  after  that  papcir  was  published 
unother  h-ietid^  Sack»,  lot  ua  call  him,  Bcowla  fiercely  at  me  as  I  am  BittiEg 
in  perfect  good-huniour  at  the  chib,  and  passes  on  without  speaking*  A 
cut*  A  quarreL  Backs  thinks  it  ia  about  him  that  I  was  writing; 
wber«as,  upon  my  honotit  and  conBcience,  I  never  had  him  once  in  my 
mind,  and  was  pointing  my  moral  from  quite  another  man.  But  don^t 
you  Bce,  by  this  wmth  of  the  guilty-ctiuscienced  Sacks,  that  he  Iiad  been 
fthuding  me  too  ?  He  haa  owned  hiiiiEvelf  guilty,  nevta*  having  been 
accusL-d*  He  has  winced  when  hobody  thought  of  hitting  him.  I  did 
but  put  the  cap  out,  and  madly  butting  and  chaiing,  behold  my  friend 
ruahea  to  put  his  head  into  it  I  Never  mind,  Saoka,  you  are  ibund  out ; 
but  I  bear  you  no  mahce,  my  man. 
B  And  yet  to  be  found  out,  1  know  from  my  own  experience,  must  be 
■painful  and  odious,  and  cruelly  mortifying  to  the  inward  vanity.  Suppose 
I  am  a  poltroon,  let  u.s  say.  With  fierce  mouetnohe,  loud  talk,  plentiful 
oathBf  and  an  immense  atick,  I  keep  up  nevertheless  a  character  for 
courage.  I  swear  fearful Jy  at  cabmen  and  women ;  brandish  my 
bludgeon,  and  perhaps  knock  down  a  littlo  man  or  two  with  it  j  brag  of 
tlie  imagess  which  1  break  at  the  shoot  log -gallery,  and  pasA  amongst  my 
friends  for  a  whiskeiy  firc-uater,  afraid  of  neither  man  nor  dragon.    Ah^ 

I-'hic  I  Suppose  some  brink  little  chap  steps  up  and  gives  me  a  caning  in 
6t.  James's  Street,  with  all  the  headi  Cjf  my  friends  looking  out  of  all 
-the  club  windows  ?  My  reputation  is  gone,  I  fHghten  no  man  moret 
My  nose  ia  pulled  by  whipper-snappers,  who  jump  up  on  n  chair  to  reach 
it.  I  am  found  out.  And  in  the  days  of  my  triuaiph?*,  when  people  ^'ere 
yet  afraid  of  rac,  and  were  taken  in  by  nay  swagger,  I  alwap  knew  that  I 
waa  a  lily-llver,  and  expected  that  I  should  bo  found  out  some  day. 

That  certainty  of  being  found  out  must  haunt  and  depi^ss  many  a 
bold  braggndocio  Hplrit.  Let  us  say  it  is  a  clergyman,  who  can  ]»ump 
oopioujs  floods  of  toai-s  out  of  lus  own  eyes  and  thoae  of  his  audience.  He 
thinks  to  himself,  **  I  am  but  a  poor  swindling,  chaUering  rogue.  My 
billi  are  unpaid.  I  have  jilted  sevcml  women  whom  I  liave  promised  to 
marry.  I  don't  know  whether  I  believe  what  I  preach,  and  I  know  I 
have  stolen  the  very  sermon  over  which  I  have  been  snivelling.     Have 

I  they  found  me  out  ?  *'  says  he^  as  hia  bead  drops  down  on  the  cushion. 
Then  your  writer,  poet,  historian,  noveli.st,  or  what  not.  The  Headon 
mys  that  "  Jono**8  work  is  one  of  the  first  order."  The  Lamp  declares 
that  "  Jcynes's  tragedy  surpasses  every  work  since  the  days  of  Him  of 
Atod.**  The  Cotnet  asserts  that  "  J/a  Zt/b  of  Goodif  Tnmhocs  is  a 
wr^fm  it  ofij,  a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to  the  fame  of  that  admirable 
Englishwoman,"  and  so  forth.     But  then  Jones  knows  that  ho  ha*^  lent  the 

I  critic  of  tliQ  Beacan  Hxq  pounds;  that  hia  publisher  has  a  half- share  in 
the  Lamp  ;  and  thntthc  €<mti  comen  repeatedly  to  dine  with  Uim..    U^ 
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all  Tery  well.  Jonea  is  immortal  until  he  ia  found  out ;  and  then 
cornea  the  extinguisher,  and  tlie  immortal  is  dead  and  buned^  The 
{dtrs  inv  /)  of  discovery  muat  haunt  many  a  man,  and  make  him  udi 
the  trumpets  are  pufEng  in  hia  triumph.  Brown,  who  has  a 
than  he  deserves,  cowers  before  Smith,  who  has  found  him  our.  What  ii 
a  chorus  of  critics  f^houtlng  "  Bravo?*' — a  public  chipping  handa  ml 
flmglng  garlands  7  Brown  knows  that  Smith  has  found  him  out,  FvM^ 
trumpets  I  Wave,  banners!  Iluzzay,  boys,  for  the  immortal  Brown  f 
"  This  ia  all  very  well,'*  B.  thinks  (bowing  the  while,  emiling,  laying  Im 
hand  to  hiJj  heart) ;  *'  but  there  stands  Smith  at  the  window :  hi  b« 
measured  me;  and  some  day  the  others  will  find  me  out  too*"  It  is  aiwy 
curious  sensation  to  sit  by  a  man  who  has  foimd  you  out,  and  who,  asm 
know,  has  found  you  out,  or,  vice  versdf  to  sit  with  a  man  Trhom  ynu  liifi 
found  out.  Ilia  talent  ?  Bah  1  Uis  virtue  ?  We  know  a  Httle  sboiy  or 
two  about  hii*  virtue,  and  he  knows  we  know  it.  We  are  thinking  of^ 
friend  Robinson's  antecedents,  as  wc  grin,  bow,  and  talk ;  and  we  are  botk 
humbugs  together.  Robinson  a  good  feDow,  is  he  ?  You  know  how  he 
behaved  to  Hicks  7  A  good-natured  man,  is  he  7  Pray,  do  you  reme 
ber  that  little  story  of  Mrs,  Robinson's  black  eye  7  How  men  haTC  tu 
work,  to  talk,  to  smile,  to  go  to  bed,  and  try  and  sleep,  with  this  drcaid  d 
being  found  out  on  their  couaciences  1  Bardolph,  who  has  robbed  i 
church,  and  Nym,  who  has  taken  a  purse,  go  to  their  usual  haunts,  voi 
mnoke  their  pipes  with  their  companions.  Mr.  Detective  Bullseye  a^pcm* 
and  says,  **  Oh,  Bardolph  I  I  want  you  about  that  there  pyx  baatnasP 
Mr.  Bardolph  knocks  the  ashea  out  of  his  pipe,  puts  out  his  hands  to  tbe 
httle  steel  cuffs,  and  walks  away  quite  meekly.  lie  is  found  out.  He 
must  go.  "Good-bye,  Doll  Tearaheet!  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Qoicklf, 
ma*am  1  "  The  other  gentlemen  and  ladies  dt  la  sade'te  look  oa  ill 
exchange  mute  adieux  with  the  departing  friends.  And  are  asmred  tiM 
will  come  when  the  other  gentlemen  and  ladles  will  be  found  out  too. , 

What  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  provision  of  nature  it  has  been  that, 
for  the  most  part,  our  womankind  are  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  find- 
in  g  u  s  out !  2%ef/  do  a't  doubt ,  and  probe ,  and  we igh ,  an d  take  your  meftsare. 
Lay  down  this  paper,  my  benevolent  friend  and  reader,  go  into  your  drawing- 
room  now,  and  utter  a  joke  ever  so  old,  and  I  wager  sixpence  the  Udi« 
there  will  all  begin  to  laugh.  Go  to  Brown's  house,  and  tell  Mrs.  Bron 
and  the  young  ladies  what  you  think  of  him,  and  see  what  a  welcome  T0» 
will  get  1  In  hke  manner,  let  him  come  to  your  house,  and  tell  ^oiir  (jwi 
lady  his  candid  opinion  of  you,  and  fancy  how  she  will  receive  him  I 
Would  you  have  your  wife  and  children  know  you  exactly  for  what  yci 
an*,  and  esteem  you  precisely  at  your  worth  ?  If  so,  my  friend,  you  will 
live  in  a  dreary  house,  and  you  will  have  but  a  chilly  fireside.  Do  yrt 
suppose  the  people  round  it  don't  see  your  homely  face  as  under  a  ghmmt, 
and,  OS  it  were,  with  a  halo  of  love  round  it  7  You  don*t  fancy  yo«  af% 
m  you  seem  to  them  7  No  such  thing,  mj  man.  Put  away  that  moostroui 
conceit  J  and  be  t\ui\iViM\  VWx  theij  Wee  not  found  you  out. 
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attorney  went  down  to  do  battle  for  Philip's  patrimony,  some  of 
who  wanted  it  were  sjiectators  of  the  fight,  and  lurking  up  a  tree  hard  h 
When  Mr,  Bond  Ciunc  forward  to  try  and  seize  Phil's   chesnuta, 
was  a  wily  old  monkey  who  thrust  the  cat's  paw  out,  and  proj 
gobble  up  the  smoking  prize. 

IS  you  have  ever  been  at  the  "  Adrninil  Byng/*  you  Ldow,  nxj  dear 
madam,  tliat  the  parlour  whore  the  club  meets  is  just  behind  Mrs*  Ovesi 
bar,  80  that  by  lilling  up  the  eash  of  the  window  which  oommiuiicaies 
between  the  two  apartments^  that  good-Batured  woman  may  put  her  &ce 
into  the  club-room,  and  actually  be  one  of  the  society.      Sometimes  (at 

company,  old  Mr,  Kidley  goes  and  sita  with  Mrs.  O in  her  bar, 

reads  the  paper  there.      He  is  slow  at  his  reading.      The  long 
puzzle  the  worthy  gentleman-      As  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  spare^  lie 
does  not  grudge  it  bo  the  study  of  his  paper. 

On  the  day  when  Mr,  Bond  went  to  persuade  Mrs.  Brandon  io 
Thoruhaugli  Street  to  claim  Dr.  ^irmia  for  her  husband,  and  to  disinluirit 
poor  Philipj  a  httle  gentleman  wrapt  most  solemnly  and  mysteriously  in* 
great  cloak  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  **  Admiral  Byng,"  and  said  in 
an  aristocratic  manner,  **  You  have  a  parlour,  show  me  to  it,"  Ani 
being  introduced  to  the  parlour  (where  there  are  fine  pictures  of  Oti*i 
Mrs.  O— ,  and  Spotty -nose,  their  favourite  defunct  bull-dog)|  sat  dvwn 
and  called  for  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  newspaper. 

The  civil  and  intelligent  potboy  of  tbe  "Byng"  took  the  paur^  Ifc 
Advertiser  of  yesterday  (wluch  to-day's  paper  was  ia'and),  and  when  die 
gentleman  began  to  swear  over  the  old  paper,  Frederick  gave  it  as  lus 
opinion  to  his  mistress  that  the  new  comer  was  a  harbitrsuy  gent, — as» 
indeed,  he  was,  with  the  oraissionj  perliaps,  of  a  Miigle  letter ;  a  man  wlo 
bidlied  everybody  who  would  submit  to  be  bullied.  In  fact,  it  was  our 
friend  Tiiibot  Twysdcn,  E^q,,  Commissioner  of  the  Powdar  and  Pomatoxii 
Ollice ;  and  I  leave  those  who  know  him  to  say  whether  ke  ia  arbitrazy 
or  not. 

To  him  presently  came  that  bland  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Bond,  who  also 
asked  for  a  parlour  and  some  aherry  and  water ;  and  this  14  how  Philip 
and  his  veracious  and  astute  biographer  came  to  know  for  a  oertaiaty 
tbat  dear  uncle  Ttdbot  was  tlie  person  who  wishod  to — to  have  Philip*! 
chesnuts, 

Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Twysden  had  been  scarcdy  a  miniile  together, 
when  such  a  storm  of  imprecations  came  clattering  through  the  glass- 
window  which  communicates  with  Mrs.  Oves's  bar,  that  I  d^u^e^ay  they 
made  the  jugs  and  tumblers  clatter  on  tlie  shelves,  and  Mr.  Ridley,  a  vdj 
mod  est -spoken  man,  reading  his  paper,  lay  it  down  with  a  scared  Qott 
and  say — "  Well,  I  never,"     Nor  did  he  often,  I  dare  to  say. 

This  volley  v,as  fired  by  Talbot  Twysden,  in  consequence  of  hia  t$ff 
at  the  news  which  Mr.  Bond  brought  him. 

**  Well,  ]Mr.  Bond ;  well,  Mr.  Bond  1  What  does  ahe  sa/  7"  he  aibd 
of  hh  eniLssary, 
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'  She  will  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  buHiuess,  Mr.  Twysden.  We 
touch  it ;  and  I  don^t  cee  how  we  can  move  her.  She  dciilea  the 
marriage  as  much  as  Firuiin  does :  eaja  she  knew  it  waa  a  mere  gham 
when  the  ceremouy  waa  performed^" 

<*  Sir,  you  didn't  bribe  her  enough,"  ahxitsktid  Mr.  Twyuden.  **  You 
hmfe  bungled  thiM  buaineaa ;  by  George  you  have^  sir  " 

**  Go  and  do  it  yourself,  sir,  if  you  are  not  ashamtd  to  appear  in  it," 
says  the  lawyer.  **  You  don't  suppose  I  did  it  because  I  liked  it ;  or  want 
to  take  that  poor  young  fullow*s  inheritance  from  liim,  aa  you  do  ?" 

**  1  wish  justice  and  the  law,  air.  If  I  were  wrongfully  detaining  hid 
property  I  would  give  it  up.  I  wt>uld  be  the  first  to  give  it  up.  I  deisiro 
justice  and  law,  tind  employ  you  because  you  are  a  law  agent.  Are  you 
not?^' 

**  And  I  have  been  on  your  errand,  and  shall  send  in  my  bill  in  duo 
time  ;  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  my  connexion  with  you  as  yom*  law 
agcntp  Mr.  Twysden,'^  cried  the  old  lawyer, 

**  You  knowj  air,  how  badly  Firmin  acted  to  me  in  the  last  matter." 

"  Fatth,  gii*,  if  you  ask  ray  opinion  aa  a  law  agent,  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  to  choose  between  you.  How  much  m  the  »herry  and  water? — 
keep  the  change.  SoiTy  Vd  no  better  oewis  to  bring  you,  Mr.  T.,  and  as 
you  are  dissatklied,  again  recommend  you  to  employ  another  law  agent,'* 

**  My  good  sii",  I " 

L  "  My  good  sir,  I  have  had  other  dealinga  with  your  iamily,  and  am 
no  more  going  to  put  up  with  your  highti-tighiincss  tJian  I  would  with 
Lord  liingwood's,  when  1  was  one  of  his  luw  agents.  I  am  not  going  to 
tell  Mr.  Pliilip  Fiimin  that  hm  uncle  and  aunt  propose  to  ease  him  of  hia 
propijrty  ;  but  if  anybody  else  does — ^tliat  good  little  Mrs.  Brandon^-or 
that  old  goose  Mr.  "Whatdyecallum,  her  fatlier — I  don't  sujjpose  lie  will  be 
over  well  pleased.  I  am  speaking  as  a  gentleman  now,  not  as  a  law  agent. 
You  and  your  nephew  hud  eacli  a  haU'  idiare  of  Mr.  Phihp  Firm  in  *s  grand- 
father's property,  and  you  wanted  it  all,  that's  the  truth,  and  set  a  law 
agent  to  get  it  for  you  ;  and  swore  at  him  because  he  could  n<:»t  get  it 
from  iU*  right  owner.  And  so,  sir,  I  wisli  you  a  good  morning,  and  recom- 
mend you  to  take  your  papers  to  gome  other  agent,  Mr.  Twysden."  And 
with  tliift,  €xU  ^Ir.  Bond.  And  now,  I  a£k  you,  if  that  secret  coidd  be 
ke|>t  which  wim  known  through  a  trembling  glaas-door  to  Mrs.  Ovea  of 
the  **  Admiral  Byng,*'  and  to  Mr.  llidlty  the  father  of  J.  J.,  and  the  ob- 
sequious huaband  of  Mrs.  ICidlcy  ?  On  that  very  allernoon,  at  tea-time, 
Mrs.  Itidley  was  made  acquainted  by  her  husband  (in  his  noble  and  cir^ 
cumlocutory  manner)  with  the  conversation  which  he  had  overheard.  It 
was  agreed  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  J.  J.  on  the  business,  and 
his  advice  taken  regarding  it;  and  J.  J.'s  opinion  was  that  the  conversa- 
tion certainly  eliould  be  reported  to  Mr.  Philip  Firmin,  who  might  after- 
wai'ds  act  upon  it  aa  he  should  think  best. 

What?  His  own  aunt,  cousins,  and  uncle  agreed  in  a  scheme  to 
werthrow  his  legitimacy,  and  deprive  him  of  Ins  giandlather's  inheritance  ? 

31—2 
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It  seemed  imposfiiljle.  Big  whli  the  tremendous  new*,  Philip  oaizie  to  lui 
adviser,  Mr.  Pentlennis,  of  the  Temple,  and  told  him  what  had  occurred 
the  part  of  father,  uncle,  and  Little  Sister.  Her  abnegation  had 
noble,  that  you  may  be  sure  Philip  appreciated  it;  and  a  tie  of  fri< 
waa  formed  between  the  young  man  and  the  little  lady  even  more  doee 
and  ttrnder  than  that  which  had  bound  them  previoualj.  But  tlie 
Twysctens,  Lis  kinsfolk,  to  employ  a  lawyer  in  order  to  rob  bim  of  hii 
inheritance  I — Oh,  it  was  dastardly  I  Philip  bawled  and  stAmped,  and 
thumped  his  sense  of  the  wrong  in  hia  usual  energetic  manner.  As  ibr  hii 
cousin  KingT\'ood  Twyaden,  Phil  had  often  entertained  a  strong  desire  to 
wring  hiij  neck  and  pitch  Mm  downstairs*  As  for  uncle  Talbot:  thil 
he  is  an  old  pump,  tliat  he  is  a  pompous  old  humbug,  and  the  queerest 
old  gycophant,  I  grant  you;  but  I  couldn*t  have  believed  him  guilty  of 
this.  And  as  for  the  girl^ — oh,  Mrs.  Pendennis,  you  who  arc  good,  yoo 
who  are  kind,  although  you  Iiate  them,  I  know  you  do- — ^you  can't 
you  won't  s:ty,  that  thi^y  were  in  the  conspiracy  ? 

**  But  Buppose  Twysden  was  asking  only  for  what  he  conceives 
his  rights  ?  '*  asked  Mr.  Pendenois,  "  Had  your  fatlier  been  marned  to 
Mra.  Brandon,  you  would  not  have  been  Dr.  Firmin's  legitimate  son. 
Had  you  not  been  his  legitimate  son,  you  had  no  right  to  a  half-ahareof 
yoiu:  grandfather*s  property.  Uncle  Talbot  acts  only  the  part  of  hoaom 
and  justice  in  the  transjiction.  He  is  Brutus,  imd  he  orders  you  off  to 
death,  with  a  bleeding  heart." 

"  And  he  orders  his  family  out  of  the  way,"  roars  Phi!,  **  so  that  tbfjr 
mayn't  be  pained  by  seeing  the  execution  I  I  see  it  all  now.  I  wiab 
somebody  would  send  a  knife  tlirough  me  at  once,  and  put  an  end  to  me. 
I  Bcc  it  III!  now.  Do  you  know  that  for  the  last  week  I  have  been  to 
Bcaunadb  Street,  and  found  nobody  ?  Agnes  had  the  bronchitis,  and  Hrf 
mother  was  attending  to  her ;  Blanche  came  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  ins 
as  cool— as  cool  as  I  have  seen  Lady  Iceberg  be  cool  to  her.  Then  ihej 
must  go  anay  for  change  of  air.  They  have  been  gone  tliese  three  dajs: 
whilst  uncle  Talbot  and  that  viper  of  a  King^vood  have  been  closeted  willi 

their  nice  new  friend,  Mr.  Hunt.      0  conf !      I  beg  your  paidoo, 

ma'am  ;  but  I  know  you  always  allow  for  the  energy  of  my  language." 

"  I  sliould  Hke  to  see  that  Little  Sister,  Mr,  Firmin.  She  has  not  b««n 
selfish,  or  had  any  scheme  but  lor  your  good,"  remarks  my  wiie. 

"  A  little  angel  who  drops  her  h's — a  little  heart,  so  good  and  tender 
that  I  melt  as  I  think  of  it/'  says  Philip,  drawing  his  big  hand  over  bis 
eyes.  ♦'  What  have  men  done  to  get  the  love  of  some  women  1  We 
don't  earn  it ;  we  don't  deserve  it,  perhaps.  We  don^t  return  it.  They 
bestow  it  on  ns.  I  have  given  nothing  back  for  all  this  love  and  kindnc®, 
but  1  look  a  little  like  my  father  of  old  days,  for  whom — for  whom  she  had 
an  attachment.  And  see  now  how  she  would  die  to  serve  me  I  Yon  «« 
wonderful,  women  are  I  your  fidehtics  and  your  licklenesses  aHke  PUBT* 
vellous.  M* hat  can  any  woman  liave  found  to  adore  in  the  doctor  ?  Do 
you  think  my  father  could  ever  have  been  adorable,  Mrs.  Pendenniaf 
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And  yet  I  have  heard  my  poor  mother  say  she  was  obliged  to  marry  Mm. 
She  knew  it  was  a  bad  match^  but  she  couldn't  resist  it.  In  what  was  my 
father  so  irresistible  ?  lie  ia  not  to  mt/  taste*  Between  ourselves,  I  think 
he  is  a ^well,  never  mind  what." 

"  I  think  we  had  best  not  mind  what  ?  *'  aaya  my  wife,  with  a  smile. 

"  Quite  right — quite  right ;  only  I  blurt  out  everything  that  is  on  my 
mind.  Can't  keep  it  in,"  cries  Phil,  flawing  his  mustachios.  "  If  my 
fortune  depended  on  my  Bilence  I  Bhoiild  be  a  beggar^  that's  the  fact. 
And,  you  see,  if  you  had  such  a  father  as  mine,  you  yourself  would  find  it 
rather  di  fit  cult  to  hold  your  tongue  about  him.  But  now,  tell  me  :  this 
ordering  away  of  the  girls  and  aunt  Tuyaden,  whilst  the  little  attack 
upon  my  propei-ty  ib  being  carried  on — ^isn't  it  queer  ?  '* 

**  The  question  is  at  an  end/'  said  Mr.  Pendennis.  **  You  are  restored 
to  your  atavts  rtgibus  and  ancestral  honours*  Now  tliat  uncle  Twysden 
can*t  get  the  property  without  you ;  have  courage,  ray  boy — he  may  take 
it,  aloDg  with  the  encumbrance." 

Poor  Phil  had  not  known— but  some  of  iis,  who  are  pretty  clear- 
sighted when  our  noble  selves  are  not  concerned,  had  perceived  tliat 
Philip's  dear  aunt  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  tiie  lad,  and  when  his 
back  was  turned  was  encouraging  a  richer  suitor  (ot  her  daughter* 

Hand  on  heai't  I  can  say  of  my  wife,  that  slie  meddles  with  her  neigh- 
bours as  little  as  any  person  I  ever  knew  ;  but  when  treacheries  in  love 
affairs  are  in  question,  she  fires  up  at  once,  and  would  persecute  to  death 
almost  the  heartless  male  or  female  criminal  who  would  break  lovers  sacred 
laws.  The  idea  of  a  man  or  woman  trifling  with  that  holy  compact 
awakens  in  her  a  flame  of  indignation.  In  curtain  confidences  (of  which 
let  me  not  vulgarize  the  arcana),  she  had  given  me  her  mind  about  some 
of  Miss  Twysden's  behaviour  with  that  odious  blackamoor,  as  slie  c!io»c  to 
call  Captain  Wooleomh,  who,  I  o>vn,  had  a  very  slight  tinge  of  complexion  ; 
and  when,  quoting  the  words  of  Hamlet  regarding  his  fttther  and  mother, 
I  aakcrl,  "  C^ould  &he  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed,  and  batten  on  this 
Moor?"  Mrs.  Pendennis  cried  out  that  this  matter  was  all  too  serious  for 
jest,  and  wondered  how  her  husband  could  make  word-plays  about  it.  Per- 
haps she  has  not  the  exquisite  sense  of  humour  posseeaed  by  some  folks ;  or 
is  it  that  she  has  more  reverence?  In  her  creed,  if  not  in  her  church,  mar- 
riage is  a  sacrament;  and  the  fond  believer  never  speaks  of  it  without  awe. 

Now,  as  she  expects  both  parties  to  the  marriage  engagement  to  keep 
that  compact  holy,  she  no  more  understands  trilling  with  it  than  she  could 
comprehend  laugliing  and  joking  in  a  church.  She  has  no  patience  with 
flirtations  as  they  are  called.  **  Don't  tell  mc^  Fir,*'  says  the  enthusiast^ 
**a  light  word  between  a  man  and  a  married  woman  ought  not  to  be 
permitted,"  And  this  is  why  she  is  harder  on  the  woman  than  the 
mao,  in  cases  where  such  dismal  matters  happen  to  fall  under  discussion. 
A  lookf  a  word  from  a  woman,  she  says,  will  check  a  libertine  thought 
or  word  in  a  man;  and  these  cases  might  be  stopped  at  once  if  the 
woman  but  showed  the  slightest  resolution.     She  is  thus   more   angry 
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(I  am  only  mentioning  the  peculiarities,  not  defbncling  the  ethios  of  Aii 
individuat  mora!ist)^-«he  ia,  I  Bay,  more  angrily  disposed  towards  the 
woman  than  thti  man  in  ench  delicate  casea ;  and,  I  aiu  afraid,  eoni 
that  women  arc  for  the  most  part  only  victims  because  they 
be  so. 

Now,  we  had  happened  during  this  season  to  be  at  several  entertiff 
menta,  route,  and  fto  forth,  whero  poor  Phil,  owing  to  hiA  unhappy  Bohe- 
mian preferences  and  love  of  tobacco,  ^c,  was  not  present — and  where  m 
saw  Miss  Agnes  T^vysdten  carrying  on  such  a  game  with  the  tawny 
Woolcomb,  as  set  Mrs,  Laura  in  a  tremor  of  indignation.  Wlmt  thmigh 
^gner!*ii  blue-eyed  mamma  sat  near  her  blue-eyed  daughter  and  kept  her 
teen  clear  orbs  perfectly  wide  open  and  cognizant  of  all  tliat  happeaed? 
80  much  the  woi-se  for  her,  the  worse  for  both.  It  was  a  ahame  and  a 
Bin  that  a  Christian  English  mother  fihould  suffer  her  d.iughter  to  deil 
IJghtly  with  the  mof^t  holy,  the  most  awful  of  human  contracts;  shotdd  b§ 
preparing  her  child  who  kuow3  for  what  after  misery  of  mind  and  sooL 
Three  months  ago,  you  saw  how  she  enc  on  raged  poor  Philip,  and  now  bm 
her  ivith  this  mulatto  I 

**  Is  he  not  a  man,  and  a  brother,  mj  dear  7  **  perbapo  at  thM  Mf* 
Pendennis  interposes. 

"Oh,  for  shame,  Pen,  no  levity  on  this — no  Bneere  and  laughter  cm 
this  the  most  sacred  subject  of  all.'^  And  here,  I  daresay,  the  wonni 
f'dlfl  to  caressing  her  own  children  and  hugging  them  to  her  heart  aa  hn 
manner  was  when  moved.  Que  vomIcz  vonsf  There  are  aomc  women  ia 
the  world  to  whom  love  and  truth  are  all  in  all  here  below.  Other  ladia 
there  are  who  see  the  benefit  of  a  good  jointure,  a  town  and  csouDtiy  hoom^ 
and  so  forth,  and  who  are  not  sn  very  particular  as  to  the  character,  intcl* 
loct,  or  complexion  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  a  position  to  offer  their  dear 
girls  these  benefits.  In  fine,  I  say  that  regarding  this  blue-eycKl  mother 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  Pendennis  was  in  such  a  state  of  miod|  thil 
she  was  ready  to  tear  their  blue  eyes  out 

Nay,  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Laura  could  be  ioduooi 
to  hold  her  tongue  upon  the  matter  and  not  give  Philip  her  opinioa. 
**  What  ?  **  she  would  ask,  ^*  the  poor  young  man  is  to  be  deceived  and 
cajoled ;  t-o  he  taken  or  left  as  it  suita  these  people ;  to  be  made  raigerahk 
fur  life  certainly  if  phe  marries  him;  and  his  friends  are  not  to  dare  to 
warn  him?  The  cowardal  The  cowardice  of  you  men,  Pen,  open 
matters  of  opinion,  of  you  maRtera  and  lords  of  creation,  is  really  dwpi- 
cable,  Bir  I  You  dare  not  have  opinions,  or  holding  them  you  dare  not  d^ltrv 
them,  and  act  by  them.  You  compromise  with  crime  every  day  becnui 
you  think  it  would  be  officious  to  declare  yourself  and  interfere.  Ton  are 
not  afinid  of  outraging  morals,  but  of  inflicting  ennui  upon  society,  and 
losing  your  popularity.  You  are  as  cynical  as— as,  what  was  the  name  of 
the  horrid  old  man  who  lived  in  the  tub — ^Demosthenes  ? — wel]^  Dic^eneft, 
then,  and  the  name  docs  not  matter  a  pin,  sir.  You  are  as  cynical,  onJy  yon 
wear  fine  rulHed  ehirts  and  wristbands,  and  you  carry  your  lantern  dark. 
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It  h  not  right  to  *  put  your  oar  in  *  as  you  saj  in  your  jargon  (and  evon 
your  tlang  is  a  eorfc  of  cowardice,  sir,  for  you  are  afraid  to  speak  the 
feelings  of  your  heart : — )  it  i^  not  right  to  mt'dJle  and  speak  ihe  tnUJi,  not 
right  to  rof^cuc  a  poor  soul  who  is  drowning — of  course  not.  What  call 
have  you  fine  gentlemen  of  the  world  to  put  your  oar  in  ?  Let  liim  perish  t 
What  did  he  in  that  galk^y  ?  That  is  the  language  of  the  world,  baby 
darling,  Anfl,  my  poor,  poor  child,  when  yon  are  sinking,  nobody  m  to 
utretch  out  a  hand  to  save  you  I  "  As  for  that  wife  of  mine,  when  ahc  seta 
forth  the  maternal  plea,  and  appeals  to  the  exuberant  school  of  philoso- 
phers, I  know  there  is  no  reasoning  with  her.  I  retire  to  my  books,  and 
leave  her  to  kiss  out  the  rest  of  the  argiunent  over  the  children, 

Philip  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  he  owed  to  his 
liUle  friend  and  guardian,  Caroline;  but  he  wa^*  aware  that  he  had  no 
better  friend  than  hersolf  in  the  world ;  and,  I  daresay,  returned  to  her,  as 
the  wont  is  in  such  bargains  between  man  and  woman— woman  and  man, 
at  least — a  Rixpence  for  that  pure  gold  treasure,  her  8^)vere!gn  alfectiim, 
I  suppose  Caroline  thought  her  sacrifice  gave  her  a  little  authority  to 
counsel  Philip ;  for  she  it  waa  who,  I  believe,  first  bid  htm  to  inquire 
whether  that  enjarngement  which  he  liad  virtnally  contracted  with  his  cousin 
-was  likely  to  lead  to  good,  and  was  to  be  binding  ^ipnu  him  hut  not  on 
her  ?  She  bronght  Ridley  to  ad*l  his  doubts  to  her  rem onst ranees.  She 
showed  Philip  that  not  only  his  uncles  conduct^  but  his  cousin's,  waa 
interested,  and  set  him  to  inquire  into  it  further. 

That  peculiar  form  of  bronchitis  imder  which  poor  dear  Agnes  waa 
FufTering  was  rtdieved  by  absence  from  London.  The  smoke,  the  crowded 
parties  and  assonVblies,  the  late  houra,  and,  perhaps,  the  gloom  of  the 
hou^  in  Bcaunash  Street^  difttreased  the  poor  dear  child  ;  and  her  oongh 
was  very  much  soothed  by  that  fine,  cutting  east  wind,  which  blowi*  fio 
liberally  along  the  Brighton  cliffs,  and  which  is  bo  good  for  coufrhs,  a«  we 
all  know.  But  there  was  one  fault  in  Brighton  which  could  not  be  helped 
in  her  bad  case  :  it  is  too  near  London.  The  air,  that  chartered  libertine, 
can  blow  down  from  London  quite  easily ;  or  people  can  come  from  London 
to  Brighton,  bringing,  I  daresay,  the  inaidioua  London  fog  along  with 
them.  At  any  rate,  Agnes,  if  she  wished  for  quiet,  poor  thing,  might 
have  gone  farther  and  fared  better.  Why,  if  you  ewe  a  tailor  a  bill,  he 
can  run  down  and  present  it  in  a  few  hours.  Vulgar,  inconvenient 
acquaintances  thrust  themaelves  upon  you  at  every  moment  and  corner. 
Was  ever  such  a  iohubohu  of  people  as  there  assembles  ?  You  can't  be 
tranquil^  if  you  will.  Organs  pipe  and  ecream  without  cease  at  your 
windows.  Your  name  is  put  down  in  the  papers  when  you  arrive; 
and  everybody  meets  everj'body  ever  so  many  times  a  day. 

On  finding  that  his  uncle  had  set  lawyers  to  work,  with  the  charitable 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  Philip*s  property  was  legitimately  his 
own,  Philip  was  a  good  deal  disturbed  in  mind.  He  could  not  appreciate 
that  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  by  wliich  Mr,  Twysden  was  actuated. 
At  least,  he  thought  that  these  inquiries  should  not  have  been  eecrt'tly  set 
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(I  am  only  mentiotimg  the  peculiarities,  not  ddbn^og  the  ^hici  ty(  1 
individnal  moriilLst) — she  is,  I  BJiy,  more  angrily  disposed  towarda  di 
wonmn  than  the  man  in  mch  delicate  cases ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  oonaiden 
that  T^^omen  are  for  the  most  part  only  victinia  becanse  they  choose  tn 
be  BO. 

Now,  WG  had  happened  tl firing  this  season  to  be  at  several  entcrtinii- 
mentfi,  routs,  and  m  fiirth,  where  poor  Phil,  owing  to  his  unhappy  Bohe- 
mian preferences  and  love  of  tobacco,  ttc,  waa  not  present — and  wbert*  we 
Baw  Miea  Agnea  Twysdea  carrying  on  such  a  game  with  the  tawiiy 
Woolcomb,  as  set  Mrs.  Laura  in  a  tremor  of  indignation.  What  libm^ 
Agne&'s  bloe-cyed  mamma  sat  near  her  blue-eyed  daughter  and  kept  her 
keen  clear  orbs  perfectly  wide  open  and  cognizant  of  all  that  happened? 
So  much  the  worse  for  her,  the  worse  for  both.  It  was  a  ffhame  and  i 
Bin  that  a  Chrbtian  English  mother  should  suffer  her  daughter  to  deal 
lightly  with  the  mopt  holy,  the  most  awful  of  human  contracts;  should  k 
preparing  her  child  who  knows  for  what  after  misery  of  mind  and  soul 
Three  months  ago,  you  saw  how  she  encouraged  poor  Philip,  and  noir  166 
her  with  this  mulatto  I 

"  Ta  he  not  a  man,  nrtd  a  broUier,  my  dear  t  "  perhaps  at  thii  M^ 
Pendennis  interposes* 

**0h,  for  sliame,  Pen,  no  levity  on  this — no  sneers  and  latrghtcr  (a 
this  the  most  Kacred  Bubject  of  all*'  And  here,  I  daresay,  ihts  woibiii 
fiills  to  careBsing  her  own  children  and  hugging  them  to  her  heart  M  ^ 
manner  was  when  moved.  Qtte  vmdcz  voits  ?  There  are  some  women  in 
the  world  to  whom  love  and  trutli  are  all  in  all  here  below.  Other  bditf 
tJiere  are  who  see  the  1>enefit  of  a  good  jointure,  a  town  and  coiintry  hasm, 
and  HO  forth,  and  who  are  not  8o  very  particular  as  to  the  cliar  1- 

lect,  or  complexion  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  apopition  to  ofh  j  ff 

girls  these  benefits*  In  fine,  I  eay  that  regarding  thia  bine-eyed  mother 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  Laura  Pendennis  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  ihtlk 
she  was  ready  to  tear  their  blue  eyes  out. 

Nay,  it  was  w^th  no  little  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Laura  conld  be  indoerf 
to  hold  her  tongue  upon  the  matter  and  not  give  Philip  her  opinioiu 
**  Wliat  ? "  she  wotild  ask,  "  the  poor  young  man  is  to  be  deceived  and 
cajoled ;  to  be  taken  or  hfh  as  it  suit^  these  people ;  to  be  made  miiM*rabk 
for  life  ceilainly  if  she  marries  him;  and  his  friends  are  not  to  daro  to 
warn  him  ?  The  cowards  I  The  cowardice  of  you  men,  Pta,  npctt 
matters  of  opinion,  of  you  mastera  and  lords  of  creation,  is  really  d«ipi- 
cable,  sir  !  You  dare  not  have  opinions,  or  holding  them  you  dare  not  dochire 
them,  and  act  by  them.  You  compromise  with  crime  every  day  W 
you  think  it  vrotdd  be  officious  to  declare  yourself  and  interfere.  Yi 
not  afraid  of  outraging  morals,  but  of  inflicting  ennui  upoQ  societyi  i 
losing  your  popularil:y.  You  are  as  cynical  as — ^aa,  what  waa  the  name 
the  horrid  old  man  who  lived  in  the  tub — Demosthenes? — ^well,  Dicker 
then,  and  the  name  doea  not  matter  a  pin,  sir.  You  are  as  cynicaJ,  oi 
wear  fine  ruffled  Bhirts  and  wrist  bands,  and  you  carry  your  Ian?-' 
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Tou  call  and  talk  fadaises  to  her  (at  first  she  is  rather  nervous,  and  has 
Uie  children  iu)j  you  talk  ram  and  fine  weather;  the  last  novel;  the 
next  party ;  Thompson  in  the  City  ?  Yes,  Mr.  Thompson  is  in  the  City. 
He's  pretty  well^  thank  you.  Ah  I  Daggers,  ropes,  and  poisons,  has  it 
come  to  this  ?  You  are  talking  about  the  weather,  and  another  man's 
health,  and  another  man's  children,  of  which  she  b  mother,  to  her? 
Time  was  the  weather  was  all  a  burning  sunshine,  in  which  you  and  she 
basked ;  or  if  clonds  gathered,  and  a  storm  fell,  such  a  glorious  rainbow 
lialoed  round  you,  such  dehcious  teara  fell  and  refreshed  you,  that  the 
Btorm  was  more  ravishing  than  the  calm.  And  now  anotlier  raan*a 
children  are  sitting  on  her  knee — their  mother's  knee ;  and  once  a  year 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thompson  request  the  honour  of  Mr,  Brown's  com- 
pany at  diimer  j  ami  once  a  year  you  read  in  The  TtmeSy  ^*  In  Nursciy 
Street,  the  wife  of  J.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  a  Son."  To  come  to  the  once- 
beloved  one's  door,  and  find  the  knocker  tied  up  with  a  white  kid  glove^ 
is  humiliating — say  what  you  will  it  is  humiliating. 

Philip  leaves  his  card,  and  wallts  on  to  the  Cliff,  and  of  course,  in 
three  minutes,  meets  Clinker.  Indeed,  who  ever  went  to  Brighton  for 
half  an  hour  without  meeting  Clinker  ? 

**  Father  pjretty  well  ?  His  old  patient,  Lady  Gemlny,  is  down  here 
with  the  children ;  what  a  number  of  them  there  are,  to  be  sure  i  Come 
to  make  any  stay  ?  See  your  cousin,  Miss  Twysden,  is  here  with  the  Pen- 
foltla.  Little  party  at  the  Grigsons'  last  night ;  she  looked  uncommonly  well ; 
diiQced  ever  so  many  times  with  the  Black  Prince,  Woolcomh  of  the 
Greens.  Suppose  I  may  congratulate  you.  Six  thousand  five  hundred 
a  year  now,  and  thirteen  thousand  when  his  grandmother  dies ;  but  those 
negresses  live  for  ever.  I  suppose  the  tiling  is  settled.  I  saw  them  on 
the  pier  just  now,  and  Mrs.  Penfbld  was  reading  a  book  in  the  arbour. 
Book  of  sermons  it  was — pious  woman,  Mrs.  Pen  fold.  I  dare  say  they 
are  on  the  pier  stiLl."  Striding  with  hurried  steps  Philip  Firmin  makes 
for  tlie  pier.  The  breathless  Chnker  cannot  keep  alongside  of  his  face, 
I  bhould  like  to  have  seen  it  when  Clinker  said  that  "  the  ihing  *'  was 
settled  between  Miss  Twysden  and  the  cavalry  gentleman. 

There  were  a  few  nursery  governesses,  maids,  and  children,  paddling 
about  at  the  end  of  the  pier  ;  and  there  was  a  fat  woman  reading  a  h>ook 
m  one  of  the  arbours — but  no  A^^nes,  no  Woolcomh.  Where  can  they  be  ? 
Can  they  be  weighing  each  other  ?  or  buying  those  mad  pebbles*,  which 
people  are  known  to  purchase  ?  or  having  their  silhouettes  done  in  black  ? 
Ha!  ha  1  Woolcomb  would  hardly  have  his  face  done  in  bhick.  The 
idea  would  provoke  odious  comparisons.  I  see  Philip  is  in  a  dreadfully 
bad  sarcastic  humour. 

Up  til  ere  comes  from  one  of  those  trap-doors  which  lead  down  from  the 
pier  head  to  the  green  sea- waves  ever  restlessly  jumping  below — up  there 
com<^  a  litt!c  Skyc-temer  dog  with  a  red  collar,  who  as  soon  as  nhe  sees 
l^hilip,  things,  Bqueaks,  whines,  runs,  jumps,  Jlunqn  up  on  him^  if  I  tvv^^ 
uac  the  expression,  kisses  his  hands,  and  witVi  e'jcs,  Vow^q,^  ^n^^^  «2a^^  ^^a£^ 
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Bhnws  him  a  thcjiisaml  marks  of  welcoine  and  affeclioTu  Whnt,  Brownie, 
Brfiwiiio  I  Philip  is  glad  to  see  the  dog,  an  old  fiiencl  who  lias  maiij  i 
time  licked  his  hand  and  bounced  npon  hit  knee. 

The  greeting  over,  Brownie,  wngging  her  tail  with  proiligiotja  actiritT, 
trots  before  Philip— trota  down  an  opening,  down  the  steps  under  wLich 
the  wavea  shimmer  greenly,  and  into  quite  a  quiet  remote  comer  just  &nr 
the  water,  whence  you  may  command  a  most  heantiful  view  of  the  Ma, 
the  shore,  tlie  Marine  Parade,  and  the  Albion  Hotel,  and  where,  were  I 
fivc-and- twenty  (my%  with  nothing  else  to  do,  I  would  gladly  pass  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  talking  about  Glaucus  or  tho  Wonders  of  the  Deep  wilh 
the  object  of  ray  affections. 

Here,  amongst  the  labyrinth  of  piles,  Brownie  goes  flotmri^ 
ftihe  comes  to  a  young  couple  who  are  looking  at  the  view  jn  .  Ji 

In  ortler  to  view  it  better,  the  young  man  hiis  laid  his  hand,  a  pretty  little 
hand  most  delicately  gloved,  on  the  lady's  hand ;  and  Brownio  comes  wp 
and  nuzzles  against  her,  and  whines  and  talks  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  Hcrc'i 
eomebody/*  and  the  larly  Bays,  **  Down,  Brownie,  raiss." 

**  It's  no  good,  Agnes,  that  dug/*  says  the  gentleman  (ho  haa 
ctirly,  not  to  my  woolly  hair,  under  his  natty  little  hat).  "  Fll  give 
pug  with  a  nose  you  can  hang  your  hat  on.  I  clo  know  of  oine  now. 
man  Kummins  knows  of  one.    Do  you  like  pugs  ?  ** 

**  I  adore  them,"  says  the  lady. 

**  Fll  give  you  one,  if  I  have  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  it.    And  they 
a  good  figtn-e,  the  real  pugs  do,  1  can  tell  you.    Once  in  London  there 
on  exhibition  of  *em,  and ** 

"Brownie,  Brownie,  down  I  **  cries  Agnes,  The  dog  was  jruuptn^ At 
a  gentleman,  a  tall  gentleman  with  red  mustachios  and  bettd,  who 
advances  through  the  chequered  tihade,  imdcr  the  ponderona  bcBSiSy  over 
the  tranahicent  sea. 

*'  Fray  don't  mind,  Brownie  won't  hurt  me/*  says  a  perfectly  well- 
known  voice,  the  sound  of  which  sends  all  the  colours  shudderiziff  cnH  of 
Mies  Agnes'  pink  cheiks. 

"  You  see  I  gave  my  cousin  this  dog,  Captain  Woolcomh,"  mys  Jh« 
gentleman  ;  **  and  the  little  slut  remembers  me.  Perhaps  Mias  Twysdcu 
prefers  the  pug  better/* 

"Sirl" 

**  If  it  has  a  nose  you  can  hang  your  hat  on,  it  must  be  a  v^ry  pretty 
dog,  and  I  suppose  you  intend  to  hang  your  hat  on  it  a  good  deal." 

**  Oh,  Philip  I "  says  the  lady ;  but  an  attack  of  that  drcadiid  couch- 
ing stops  further  utterance. 
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CojfTAi^s  Two  OF  Pirrrjp's  SfigHAPS. 

OU  know  that,  in  some  parts  of 
India^  infanticide  k  ihe  common 
cnatom*  It  is  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Innd^  as,  in  other  districts, 
^^_^_^____^^^^^  widow-burning   u»ed    to    be.      I 

i'      ABiW38P^B9EflL«c%  can't  imagine   that  ladies  like  to 

dcAtroj  either  themselves  or  their 
children,  though  they  snibrait  with 
bmvery,  and  even  cheerfulness,  to 
the  decrees  of  that  religion  which 
orders  them  to  make  away  with 
their  own  or  tht;ir  young  ones* 
liveg.  Now,  suppose  yoti  and  I, 
-  as  Europeans,  happened  to  drive 
:--  up  where  a  yoiing  creature  was 
just  about  to  roast  herself,  iinrlor 
th^  Jidvjcn  fif  her  fiimlly  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  her  church  ; 
what  could  we  do?  Rescue  her?  No  auch  thing.  We  know  better 
thjm  to  interfere  with  her,  and  the  laws  and  usages  of  her  country. 
We  turn  away  with  a  sigh  from  the  mournful  scene ;  we  pull  out  our 
pocket-handkerchiefe,  tell  coachman  to  drive  on,  and  leave  her  to  her 
Bad  fate. 

Now  about  poor  Agnet  Tw}'sden  :  how,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  can 
we  help  her  ?  Yon  see  she  is  a  well  lironght  up  and  religious  young 
woman  of  the  Brahmiuical  sect.  If  she  is  to  be  sacriticed,  that  o!d 
Brahmin  her  father,  that  good  and  devout  mother,  that  most  special 
Bmbmin  her  brother,  and  that  admirable  girl  her  strait-laced  sister,  all 
insist  upon  her  undergoing  the  ceremony,  and  deck  her  with  flowers  ere 
they  le.id  her  to  that  dismjil  altar  flaiiio*  Suppose,  I  say,  she  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  throw  over  poor  Philip,  and  take  on  with  some  one  else  7 
What  sentiment  ought  our  virtuous  bosoms  to  entertain  towards  her? 
Anger  ?  I  have  just  been  holding  a  cjonversation  with  a  young  fellow  in 
faga  and  without  shoes,  whose  bed  is  commonly  a  dry  arch,  who  has  been 
repeatedly  in  prison,  whose  father  and  mother  were  thieves,  and  whose 
grandfathers  were  ihicves; — arc  we  to  1>e  angry  with  him  for  following 
ike  paternal  profession  1  With  one  eye  brimming  with  pity>  the  other 
steadily  kee|»ing  watch  over  the  fnmily  Rpoons,  I  listen  to  his  artless  tale. 
I  b.'ivc  no  angi-r  against  that  child  f  nor  towards  ihec,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Talbot  the  Brahmin* 
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For  tlioogli  duty  is  duty,  when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  it  is  often  liard 
to  do,  Tbougli  dfar  papa  and  mamma  say  tlial  bere  is  a  geotleman  with 
ever  so  many  tliousanda  a  year,  an  undoubted  part  in  So-and-So-abirt, 
and  whole  islands  in  tbe  western  main,  wbo  is  wildly  in  love  with  your 
hit  fikiu  and  blue  eyes,  and  is  ready  to  fling  all  bis  treasures  at  your  feet; 
yet,  after  all,  when  you  consider  that  be  is  very  ignorant,  though  veiy 
cunning ;  very  sting}',  ibougb  very  rich  ;  very  lU-tempcred,  prubably,  if 
facefi  and  eyes  and  mouths  can  tell  truth :  and  as  for  Philip  Firmin — though 
a<;tually  bis  legitimacy  is  dubious,  as  wo  have  lately  heard,  in  which  case 
liiii  iniitt^rtud  fortune  h  ours — ^and  as  for  his  paternal  inheritance,  we  doa*t 
know  wbetlier  the  doctor  is  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds  or  a  shiUiiig; — 
yet,  af\er  all^ — as  for  Pliilip — be  is  a  man;  he  is  a  gentleman;  he  kia 
brains  in  bis  bead^  and  a  great  honest  beait  of  which  he  has  offered  to 
give  tbe  best  feulings  to  bis  cousin ; — I  say,  when  a  poor  girl  has  to  be  off 
with  that  old  love,  that  honest  and  fair  love,  and  he  on  with  the  new  one, 
tlic  dai'k  one,  I  feel  for  her  j  and  tbongh  llie  Brahmins  are,  as  we  know, 
the  TOOBt  genteel  sect  in  Hindostan,  I  rather  wisli  tbe  poor  child  couW 
have  belonged  to  some  lower  and  less  rigid  sect.  Poor  Agnes  1  to  think 
that  lie  has  sat  for  hours,  with  mamma  and  Blanche  or  the  governess 
of  course,  in  the  room  {foi*,  yoa  know,  when  she  and  Philip  were  9^^| 
wue  wee  things  dear  mamma  bad  little  amiable  plans  in  view) ;  has  fi&lVV 
hours  by  Miss  Twysden'a  side  pouring  out  his  heart  to  her ;  has  had,  may- 
hap, little  precious  moments  of  confidential  talk — little  hnsty  whispcns  lo 
coiTidori*,  on  stairs,  behind  window-curtains,  and — ^and  so  forth  in  fiict 
She  must  remember  alj  this  past  ;  and  can*t,  without  some  pang,  liaten  oo 
the  Biinie  sofa,  behind  the  Siime  window-curtains,  to  her  dark  suitor  pcnmi^ 
out  bis  artless  tales  of  barracks,  boxing,  horseflesh,  and  the  tender  fttaaiaD* 
lie  is  dulJ,  he  is  mean,  be  is  ill-tempered,  he  is  ignorant,  and  the  other 
was  ,  ,  .  ♦;  but  she  will  do  her  duty  :  oh,  yes !  she  will  do  herdutj! 
Poor  Agnes !     C'est  hfendre  k  cwur.     I  declare  I  qiiite  feel  for  her. 

When  Philip's  temper  was  roused,  I  have  been  compelled^  as  hk 
biogra]>licr,  to  own  bow  very  rude  and  disagreeable  be  could  be;  andron 
must  acknowledge  that  a  young  man  has  some  reason  to  be  diapleafied, 
when  he  finds  tlie  girl  of  his  heart  hand  in  hand  with  another  young 
gentleman  in  an  occult  and  sba*ly  recess  of  the  woodwork  of  BrigbtfiS  — 
Pier.  Tbe  green  waves  are  softly  murmuring:  so  i&  the  officer  of  fl^| 
Life-Guarda  Green.  Tbe  waves  are  kissing  the  beach.  Ah,  agoniaiP^ 
thought  I  I  will  not  pursue  the  simile,  which  may  be  but  a  jealous  maQ^^ 
ma<l  fantasy.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  no  pebble  on  that  beach  is  cooler  than 
polished  Agnes*  But,  then,  Philip  drunk  with  jeiilousy  is  not  a  reaaan* 
able  being  like  Philip  sober.  *^  He  liad  a  dreadful  temper,"  Philip*i 
dear  aunt  said  of  him  afterwards,—*'!  trembled  for  my  dear,  gentle  chil*!, 
united  for  ever  to  a  man  of  that  violence.  Never,  in  my  secret  nuad, 
could  I  think  that  their  union  could  be  a  happy  one.  Beside9|  yott 
know,  tbe  neamefes  o5  xk^vr  xe\A\kiTi%la.v^,  My  scruples  on  that  soorei 
dear  Mrs,  CSandoui^  nevw^  i^e^^t  «iOT^^\j^  Q^Vfc^\»  o^^^'     And  llieao 
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scruples  came  to  weigh  wliole  tons,  when  Mangrove  Hall,  the  honae  in 
Btrkeley  Sfjiiarc^  and  Mr,  Woolcomb'a  AYest  India  island  were  put  into 
the  FCfile  along  with  them* 

Of  course  there  was  no  good  in  remaining  amongst  tlaose  damp^  ret;k- 
ing  timbers,  now  that  the  pretty  little  tete-a-tete  was  over.  Little  Brownie 
Ining  fondling  nnd  whining  round  Philip's  ankles,  as  the  party  ascended 
to  the  upper  air.  "  My  child,  how  pale  you  look  !  ^'  cries  Mrs.  Penfold, 
putting  down  ber  volume*  Out  of  the  captain's  opal  eyeballs  shot  lurid 
flames,  and  hot  blood  burned  behind  his  yellow  cheeks.  In  a  quarrel, 
Mr.  Philip  Firmin  could  be  particularly  c^ol  and  self-possessed*  When 
Miss  Agnes  rather  piteounly  introduced  him  to  Mrs,  Penfold,  he  made  a 
bow  as  polite  and  gracious  as  any  performed  by  his  royal  father.  *' Jly 
little  dog  knew  me,"  he  6  a  id  ^  caressing  the  animal.  *' She  is  a  faithful 
little  thing,  and  she  led  me  down  to  my  cousin  j  and^ — Captain  Woolcomh, 
I  think,  is  your  name,  sir?  " 

As  Philip  curls  hit*  moustache  and  smiles  blandly,  Captain  Woolcomh 
pulls  his  and  scowls  fiercely.  "  Yes,  sir,**  he  mutters^  "  my  name  is 
Woolcomb/'  Another  bow  and  a  touch  of  the  hat  from  Mr,  Fiimin.  A 
touch?  —  a  gracious  wave  of  the  hat;  acknowledged  by  no  means  so 
gracefully  by  Captain  Wool  comb. 

To  these  remarks,  Mrs.  Penfold  says^  "  Oh  I  '^  In  fact,  "  Ohl  '^  is  about 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  said  under  the  circumstances. 

**  My  cousin,  Miss  Tw^'sden,  looks  so  pale  because  she  w;y?  out  very 
late  dancing  la^^t  night,  I  hear  it  was  a  very  pretty  ball  But  ought  slie 
to  keep  such  late  hours,  Mrs.  Penfold,  with  her  delicate  heidth  ?  Indeed, 
jou  ought  not,  Agnes  I  Ought  she  to  keep  late  hours,  Brownie  ?  There 
— don't,  you  little  foolish  thing  1  I  gave  my  cousin  the  dog :  and  she's 
very  fund  of  me— the  dog  is — still.  You  were  saying,  Captain  Woolcomb, 
"when  I  came  up,  that  you  would  give  Miss  Tivysden  a  dog  on  whose 
nose  you  could  hang  your     .     ,     ,     ,     I  beg  pardon  ?  " 

Mr.  Woolcomb,  as  Philip  made  this  second  allusion  to  the  peculiar 
na:sal  formation  of  the  pug,  ground  his  little  white  teeth  together,  and 
Jet  slip  a  most  improper  monosyllable.  More  acute  lironchial  sulfering 
wa»  manifested  on  the  part  of  Miss  Twysden,  Mrs.  Penfold  said,  **  The 
day  is  clouding  over.  I  think,  Agnes,  I  wilt  have  my  chair,  and  go 
home," 

*'  May  I  be  allowed  to  walk  with  you  as  far  as  your  house  ?  **  says 
Philip,  twiddling  a  httle  locket  which  he  wore  at  his  watch-chain.  It 
was  a  little  gold  locket,  with  a  little  pale  hair  inside.  Wliosc  hair  could 
it  have  bten  tJiat  was  so  pale  and  line?  As  for  the  pretty,  hieroglyphical 
A.  T.  at  the  back,  those  letters  might  indicate  Alfred  Tennyson,  or 
Anthony  TroUope,  who  might  have  given  a  lock  of  their  golden  hair  to 
Philip,  for  I  know  he  ia  an  admirer  of  their  works,  i 

Agnes  looked  guiltily  at  the  little  locket.     Captain  Woolcomb  pulled 
his  moustache  so,  that  you  would  have  thought  he  would  titsL-H^s.  ^xsKW^ 
it  oif  5  and  his  opal  cjea  glared  with  fearful  cou?uB\oii  oci^  N^x^aJik* 
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"Will  yoa  please  to  fall  bade  and  let  me  speak  to  yott, 
Parcton  mc^  Captain  Woolcomb,  1  have  a  pmate  meiiaa^  for  my 
mid  I  came  firom  London  expressly  to  ddiver  it.** 

^*  If  Miaa    Twysden    dc^irea    me    to    withdraw,     I     fidl 
one  moment"  say  a  the    captain ,    den  clung   iho    Etile    lauum- 

**  My  cowsln  and  I  have  lived  together  all  otir  lives,   and  1  bring 
family  nitiBMige.      Have  you  any  particular  claim  to   hear   it, 
Woolcomh?'^ 

**Not  if  Miss  Twyaden  don't  want  me  hear  it D —  the  little 

bmt©.*' 

**  Don^t  kick  poor  little  harmless  Brownie  1  IIo  shan't  kick  yon^  ibiH 
htv  Brownie  ? " 

**  If  the  brtite  comes  between  my  ahins,  I'll  kick  her  1 "  afari^  ill 
captain.     **  Hang  her,  I'll  tlirow  her  into  the  sea  1 " 

**  WTiatever  you  do  to  my  dog,  I  swear  I  will  do  to  you  1  **  wl 
Philip  to  the  captain. 

**  Where  are  yoti  fitaying?  "  ahrieka  the  eaptaia.      **  Ilaiig 
Bhall  hear  from  me*** 

*^  Quiet^Bedford  Hotel,  Easy,  or  I  shall  think  yon  wmnt  the  kte 
to  overhear/* 

"  Your  conduct  ia  horrible,  sir/*  eaya  Agnes,  rapidly,  in  Iho  ¥mA 
lan^age.     **  Mr.  does  not  comprehend  it.*' 

** it  I    If  you  have  any  secrets  to  talk.  Til  withdraw  fa«l  caoo^ 

Miia  Agnes,"  mya  Othello. 

*<  O  Grenville  !  can  I  have  any  Kecreta  from  you  ?  Mr,  Firmin  i»  wj" 
firBt-couKin.  We  have  lived  together  all  our  lives.  Philip,  I — IdoB** 
know  whether  mamnm  announced  to  yon — my — my  engagenoent  wA 
Captain  Grenville  Woolcomb.**  The  agitation  has  brought  on  sjnalim 
isevcre  bronchial  attack.  Poor,  poor  little  Agnei  1  What  ii  ia  to  hiff » 
delicate  throat  I 

The  pier  toasca  up  to  the  skiea,  as  though  it  had  left  it»  moorings-^ 
lionftef)  on  the  cliif  dance  and  reel,  as  though  an  earthquake  was  drivlil 
them — the  sea  walks  np  into  the  lodging-houaea— and  Philip*a  legt>f>^ 
failing  fi-om  under  him :  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  When  you  hav« » 
large,  tough  double  tooth  out,  doesn't  the  chair  go  up  to  the  ceiling,  ui 
your  head  come  off  too  ?  But,  in  the  next  instant^  there  is  a  gnw 
gentleman  before  you,  making  you  a  bnw,  and  concealing  Bomethii^o 
his  right  sleeve.  The  crash  is  over.  You  are  a  man  again.  Fhi% 
clutches  hold  of  the  chain  pier  for  a  minute:  it  does  not  sink  voder 
him.  The  houses,  aOer  reeling  for  a  second  or  two,  reamiune  the  perps^ 
dicular,  and  bulge  tlieir  bow-windows  towards  the  main.  He  caa  tw 
the  people  lookmg  from  the  windows,  the  carriages  passing,  TrdfrnM 
Spurrier  riding  on  the  cliff  with  eighteen  yoimg  ladies,  his  pupils.  In  loDj 
after  daya  lie  xemcsivAMsn  >[ki«c)«^  %\ii«ud  little  incidents  with  a  eurioa 
tenacity. 
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"Tills  Dews,"  Philip  sajs,  "was  not — not  aUogetlicr  iincxpedcd.  I 
congratulate  my  cousin,  1  am  sure.  Captidn  Wooloorab,  had  1  known 
tliiii  for  certmn,  I  am  sure  I  ehdiild  not  have  interrupted  you.  You  were 
going,  perhaps,  to  ask  me  to  yottr  hospitable  house,  Mra.  Penfold?  " 

**  Was  alxe  though  ?  "  cries  the  captjvin. 

*^  I  have  asked  a  friend  to  dine  ^'ith  me  at  the  Bedford,  and  ahall 
go  to  town,  I  hope,  in  the  morning.  Can  I  take  any  tiling  for  yoii,  Agnen? 
Good'bye:"  and  he  kisses  his  hand  in  quite  a  degago  manner,  as 
Mrs.  Pcnfold's  dmir  turns  eastward  and  he  goes  to  the  west.  Silently 
the  tall  Agnes  sweeps  along,  a  fmr  hand  laid  upon  her  friend's  ohair. 

It's  over !  it '3  o^^er !  She  ha5?  done  it.  He  was  bound,  and  kept 
his  honour^  but  she  did  not;  it  was  ^he  who  forsook  him.  And  I  ftar 
very  much  I^Ir,  Philip's  lieart  leaps  with  pleasure  and  an  immense 
eenaation  of  relief  at  thinking  he  is  free.  He  meets  half  a  dozen 
acquaintances  on  the  cliiT*  lie  laughs,  jokes,  rfiakcs  hands*,  invites  two 
or  three  to  dinner  in  the  gayent  manner.  He  Rita  down  on  tliat  green, 
not  very  far  from  his  inn,  and  is  laughing  to  himself,  when  he  middenly 
feels  something  nestling  at  bis  knee, — nibbing,  and  nestling,  and  whining 
pkintively,  **  What,  is  that  you  ?  ^*  It  is  little  Brownie,  who  has  fullewcd 
hiin.     Poor  little  rogue  ! 

Then  Philip  bent  doivn  his  bead  over  the  dog,  and  as  it  jumped  on 
hiuif  iwith  little  bleats,  and  whines,  and  innocent  caresses,  he  broke  out 
into  a  sob,  and  a  great  refre'^hing  rain  of  teiu-s  fell  from  his  eyes.  Such  a 
Jittlc  illneM  1  Such  a  mild  fever !  Such  a  speedy  cure  1  Some  people 
have  the  complaint  so  mildly  that  they  are  scarcely  ever  kept  to  their 
l>cds.     Some  bear  its  scars  for  ever. 

Philip  Bate  resolutely  at  the  hotel  all  night,  having  given  special  orders 
to  tlie  porter  to  sny  that  ho  was  at  home,  in  case  any  gentleman  should 
calk  He  had  a  faint  hope,  he  afterwards  owned,  that  aome  friend  of 
Captain  Woolcomb  might  wait  on  him  on  that  officer's  part.  He  had  a 
fiiint  hope  that  a  letter  might  come  explaining  that  trenson,^as  people 
will  have  a  s^ick,  gnawing,  yearning,  foolish  desire  for  letters — letters 
which  contain  nothing,  which  never  did  contain  anytliing^ — letters  which, 

neveilhelens,  you ,    You  know,  in  fact,  about  those  letters,  and  there  is 

no  earthly  use  in  asking  to  read  Philip *s.  Have  we  not  all  read  those 
love-letlers  which,  af^er  love^quarrels,  oomc  into  court  sometimes?  Wo 
liave  nil  read  them;  and  how  many  have  written  them?  Nine  o'clock. 
Ten  o'clock.  Eleven  o'ckick.  No  chalk'nge  from  the  captain ;  no  cxpla- 
fiation  from  Agnes,  Philip  declares  he  slept  perfectly  well.  But  poor 
I  little  Brownie  the  dog  made  a  piteous  howling  all  night  in  the  stables. 
Bbe  was  not  a  well- bred  dog.  You  could  not  hare  hung  the  least  hat  on 
Iter  nose. 

Wo  compared  anon  our  dear  Agnea   to  a  Brahmin  lady,  meekly 
[oflTering  herself  up  to  sacrifice  according  to  tlie  practice  used  in  her  highly 
[respectable  caste.     Did  we  speak  in  anger  or  in  sorrow? — sut<iI^  m\.<m\\^ 
pf  respectful  grief  and  sympathy.     And  if  we  pl^  \\er,  cna^\t  "^^  Ti«iX.\^<5^- 


wise  to  pUy  her  highly  respectable  parents?  When  the  natorious 
ordered  his  sons  to  execution,  jou  can't  Buppc»5e  he  was  such  a  hi 
to  be  pleased?  All  three  parties  suffered  by  the  transaction :  the  900% 
probably,  even  more  than  their  austere  father ;  but  it  stands  to  i?mm 
tlrnt  the  whole  trio  were  very  melancholy.  At  least,  were  I  a  poet  «r 
musical  composer  depicting  that  business,  1  certainly  should  make  thro 
BO.  The  sons,  piping  in  a  very  minor  key  indeed  ;  tlie  Ikther*^  manilf 
ba.«so,  nccotnpanied  by  deep  wind  instrument**,  and  interrupted  by  i^fpo^ 
priate  sobs.  Though  pretty  fair  Agnes  is  being  led  to  executioo,  I 
suppose  she  likes  it,  or  that  her  parents  are  happy,  who  are 
order  the  tragedy* 

That  the  rich  young  proprietor  of  Mangrove  Hall  should  be 
her  was  merely  a  coincidence,  Mrs,  Tv^^ysden  afterwards  always 
Not  for  mere  wealth — ah,  no  I  not  for  mines  of  gold — would  they 
their  darHng  child.  But  when  that  sad  Firmin  afFair  happened, 
it  alfic*  happened  that  Captain  Wookomb  was  mucli  struck  by  dear  AgD«t 
I  wlioui  he  met  everywhere.  Her  scapegrace  of  a  cousin  would  go  nowhflit 
He  preferred  his  bachelor  associates,  and  horrible  smoking  and  drinlOBJ 
habits,  to  the  amusements  and  plea*4urea  of  more  refined  society.  Hi 
neglected  Agnes.  Tliere  is  not  the  elightest  doubt  be  neglected  mi 
mortified  her,  and  his  wilful  and  frequent  absence  showed  how  httle  k 
cared  for  her.  Would  you  blame  the  dear  girl  for  coldness  to  a  maua  wh 
himself  showed  such  indiHereucc  to  her  ?  **No,  my  good  Mrs<  Candaor. 
Had  Mr.  Firmin  been  ten  times  as  rich  as  Mr.  Woolconib,  I  should  Ian* 
counselled  my  child  to  refuse  him.  /  take  tlie  responsibility  of  tbe 
measure  entirely  on  myself — I,  and  her  father,  and  her  brother/*  So 
Mrs.  Twysden  afterwards  spoke^  in  circles  where  an  absurd  and  odictt^ 
rumoiu*  ran,  that  the  Twysdens  had  forced  their  daughter  to  jih 
Blr,  Finniu  in  order  to  marry  a  wealthy  quadroon.  People  will 
you  know  J  th  me^  de  le.  If  Wookomb 's  dinners  had  not  gone  off« 
after  his  marriage,  I  have  little  doubt  the  scandal  would  hate  did 
away,  and  he  and  his  wife  might  have  been  pretty  generally  respected 
and  vjfiited. 

Nor  must  you  suppose,  as  we  have  said,  that  dear  Agnes  gave  up  W 
first  love  without  a  pang.  That  bronchitis  showed  how  acutely  the  pow 
thing  felt  her  position.  It  brckc  out  very  soon  aAer  Mr.  Wooloomb* 
attentions  became  a  little  particular;  and  she  actuallj  left  London  io 
consequence.  It  is  Irtte  that  he  could  follow  her  without  diificulty,  but 
80,  for  the  matter  of  tliat,  could  Philip,  as  we  have  Been,  when  he  ouoe 
down  and  Ijehaved  so  rudely  to  Captain  Wookomb,  And  before  Philip 
came,  poor  Agnes  could  pkad,  **  My  father  pressed  me  sairi"  as  in  (^^ 
cnsG  of  the  notorious  I^Irs,  Kobiu  Gray. 

Eatlier  and  mother  both  pressed  her  Balr,  Mrs*  Twysden,  I  ihiJ^ 
I  have  mentioned,  wrote  an  admirable  letter,  and  was  aware  of  bff 
accomplishment.  She  used  to  write  reams  of  gossip  regularly  eitrj 
week  to  dear  vmcWTiiv\\^'w<i^^^Wxi\is6>K^\a.^^<i^>Mv.try :  and  when  ha 
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•dfliigliter  Bkmclie  married,  slic  is  said  to  have  ^vrittcn  several  of  licr  new 
Bon'a  sernioiig.  As  a  Christian  mother,  was  ehe  net  to  give  her  daughter 
her  advice  at  this  momentous  period  of  her  life  ?  That  advice  went 
ugain.st  poor  Philip^s  chances  with  his  consirij  who  was  kept  acquainted 
Vfith  all  the  cu'cumstances  of  the  controversy  of  which  wc  have  just  seen 
the  issue.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mrs.  Twysden  gave  an  impartial 
Btatcment  of  the  case.  What  parties  in  a  lawsuit  do  speak  impartially 
on  their  own  side  or  their  adversaries"  ?  Mrs.  Twysden's  vieW|  as  I  have 
liarued  subsequently,  and  as  imparted  to  her  daughter,  was  this: — That 
most  unprincipled  man,  Dr.  Firmin,  who  had  already  attempted,  and  un- 
justly, to  deprive  the  Twysdens  of  a  pai-t  of  their  property,  had  commenced 
in  quite  early  life  hia  career  of  outrage  and  wickedness  against  the 
Ringwood  family.  He  had  led  dear  Lord  Ring\vood*8  son,  poor  dear 
Lord  Cinqbars,  into  a  career  of  vice  and  extravagance  which  caused  the 
premature  death  of  that  unfortunate  young  nobleman.  Mr.  Firmin  had 
then  made  a  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  tears   and  entreaties   of  1^1  rs* 

ITwysdcn,  wuth  her  late  unhappy  sister,  whose  whole  life  had  been  made 
'wretched  by  the  doctor^s  conduct.  But  the  climax  of  outrage  and  wicked- 
ness ivas,  that  when  he  —  he,  a  low,  penniless  adventurer  —  married 
Colonel  Itingwood's  daughter,  he  was  married  already,  as  could  be  swoni 
by  the  repentant  clerg^'man  who  had  been  forced,  by  threats  of  pimisJi* 
ment  which  Br.  Firmin  held  over  him,  to  perft»rm  the  rite  I  **  The 
inind" — Mrs,  Talbot  Twysden  a  fine  mind— "  sliuddered  at  the  thought 
of  such  wickedness.'^  But  most  of  all  (for  to  think  ill  of  any  one  whom 
she  had  once  loved  gave  her  pain)  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Tinbappy  Philip  Firmin  was  hia  fathers  accomplice^  and  that  he  knew  of 
Lis  own  ilkgkimucy^  whicli  he  was  determined  to  set  aside  by  any  fraud 
or  artifice— {she  trenibkd,  she  wept  to  have  to  say  this:  O  Ilcaven  1 
that  there  should  be  such  perversity  in  thy  creatures  I)  And  so  little 
store  did  Philip  set  by  his  mtrthcrB  honour^  that  he  actually  visited  the 
abandoned  woman  who  acquiesced  in  her  own  infamy,  and  had  broyglit 
Buch  unspeakable  disgrace  on  the  King  wood  family  1  TJie  thought  of 
tbia  crime  had  caused  Mrs,  Twysden  and  her  dear  husband  nights  of 
sleepless  anguish — had  made  them  f/ears  and  years  older— liad  stricken 

•  their  hearts  with  a  grief  which  must  endure  to  the  end  rf  their  dat/^f. 
With  people  bo  unscrupulous,  so  grasping,  so  artful  as  Dr.  Firmin  and 
(must  she  say?)  hia  son,  they  were  bound  to  bo  on  tfieir  guard;  and 
tliough  they  had  avoided  Philip,  she  had  deemed  it  right,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  she  and  the  young  man  whom  she  must  now  call  her 
illegitimate  nephew  met,  to  behave  as  though  she  knew  nothing  of  this 

■  most  dreadful  controversy. 
"  And  now,  dearest  cliild"  ,  ,  ,  Surely  the  moral  is  obvious  7  The 
dearest  child  "  must  see  at  once  that  any  foolish  plans  which  were  formed 
in  childish  days  and  under  former  delusions  must  be  cast  aside  for  ever  as 
impossible,  as  unworthy  of  a  Twysden — of  a  Ringwood.  Bo  not  concerned 
for  the  young  man  himselt,*'  ivrote  Mrs,  Tw^^sdcn — **  I  \j\\ij^\  v\vaxN\^  ^^Q^^^^ 
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b«ir  that  dear  father's  name  who  was  slain  in  honotir  on  Busaeo^j 
ficltl.  P.  F*  has  aB90cifjt€*  amongat  wlioni  he  hns  cTer  been  much 
nt  home  than  in  onr  refined  circlo,  and  habits  which  will  cause 
forget  you  only  too  eaaily.  And  if  near  yoa  is  one  whose  ardoitr 
itstilf  in  his  eveiy  word  and  actionj  who^e  wealth  and  propertj 
you  to  a  place  worthy  of  my  child,  need  I  say,  a  mother^  a  ^i 
bk'&sing  go  with  you/'  This  letter  was  brought  to  l^Iiss  Twyidim,  at 
Brighton,  by  a  special  messenger  ;  and  the  iuperscriptioa  anuonmofid  thaH 
it  was  "  honoured  by  CSaptain  Grcnville  Woolcomb,'* 

Now  when  Mies  Agnes  has  had  a  letter  to  thia  effect  (T  nmj  al 
time  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be  acquainted  with  its  contents)  j  when  ab« 
rcmerabera  all  the  abupc  her  brother  lavisheu  against  Philip,  aii,  HeaTcn 
bleHs  some  of  them  !  dear  relatives  can  best  do ;  when  she  tliinks  haw 
cold  he  has  of  late  been — how  he  will  come  smelling  of  cigars — ^bow  ht 
won't  conform  to  tlie  usages  du  mouthy  and  has  neglected  all  the  deoisiifiiil 
of  ftociety — how  she  often  can* t  understand  bis  strange  rhapsodies 
poetry^  painting,  and  tlic  like^  nor  how  he  can  live  with  such 
those  who  seem  to  delight  lum^ — and  now  how  he  is  showing  hintKtf 
actually  nnpnnctpkd  and  abetting  his  horrid  father  ;  when  we  connte 
mitlier  pivsaing  ealr,  and  all  these  points  in  mither's  favour,  I  don't  ttoak 
we  can  order  Agnes  to  instant  execution  for  the  resoltition  to  whioh  i^ 
is  coming.  She  will  give  him  up— she  will  give  him  up.  Good-lji^ 
Philip,  Good-bye  the  past.  Be  forgotten,  be  forgotten,  fond  iraidl 
spoken  in  not  unwilling  ears!  Be  still  and  breaihe  not,  eager  Hjm^^ 
have  trembled  so  near  to  one  another  I  Unlock,  hands,  and  psirtiP 
e\''er,  tlmt  seemed  to  be  formed  for  life's  long  journey !  Ah,  to  f«rt  ibf 
over  ifl  hard;  but  harder  and  more  humiliating  still  to  part  witlioirt 
regret  I 

That  papa  and  mamma  had  influenced  Micv^  Twysden  in  her  behaTioar 
my  wife  and  I  could  easily  imnginci  when  Philip,  in  bis  wrath  and  grie^ 
came  to  u^  and  poured  out  the  feelings  of  hla  heart.  My  wife  m  t 
repository  of  men's  secrets,  an  untiring  consoler  and  comforter ;  and  ^M 
knows  many  a  sad  story  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  tell,  like  thia  mat 
of  which  this  person,  Mr,  Firmin,  has  given  us  poaseasion. 

"  Father  and  niother^a  orders,"  shouts  Philip,  "I  daresay,  Mrs.  Q^^ 
dcnnis;  but  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought  of  parting,  and  il  WSI^^| 
the  blackamoor's  parks  and  acres  that  the  girl  jilted  me.     Look  here.    I 
told  you  just  now  that  I  slept  perfectly  well  on  that  infernal  night  ate 
I  had  said  farewell  to  her.     Well,  I  didn't     It  was  a  lie.     I  walked  ef«r 
so  many  times  the  whole  length  of  the  cliff,  from  Hove  to  HottmgdsM 
almost,  and  then  went  to  bed  afterwards,  and  slept  a  little  oul  of  sbeir 
fatigue.     And  aa  I  was  passing  by  Horizontal  Terrace  (^I  happened  to 
puss  by  there  two  or  three  times  in  the  moonlight,  like  a  great  jaokaa    ) 
you  know  those  verses  of  mine  which  I  have  hummed  here  Bometimes f 
(hummed  !  he  used  to  Wfir  them  I)  *^  *  When  the  locks  of  burnished  goW, 
lady,  shall  to  ailvc:!  Uw^V    "!i<«^^t  TcaTJsk  the  rest.     You  know  the 
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about  fidelity  nnd  old  a^e7  She  wns  singing  them  on  that  niglit,  to 
that  negro.  And  I  heard  the  beggar's  voice  say,  *  Bravo  1  *  tlirough  the 
open  windows.** 

"Ah,  Philip  1  it  was  crncl,"  Sfiys  my  wife,  hrm-tily  pitying  otir 
friend's  anguish  and  misfortnne.  "  It  was  cruel  indeed.  I  am  Bure  we 
can  feel  for  yon.  But  think  what  certain  misery  a  marriage  with  sueh  a 
person  would  have  been  I    Think  of  your  warm  heart  given  away  for  ever 

10  that  heartless  creature." 

*^  Laura,  Laura,  have  yon  not  of\en  warned  me  not  to  speak  ill  of 
people  ? "  says  Laura^s  husband. 

*^  I  can't  help  it  sometimes,"  cries  Laura  in  a  transport,  "  I  try  and 
do  my  best  not  to  speak  ill  of  my  neighbours;  but  the  worldliness  of 
those  people  shocks  me  so  that  I  can't  bear  to  be  near  them.  They  are 
so  utterly  tied  and  bound  by  conventionalities^  so  perfectly  convinced  of 
their  own  excessive  high -breeding,  <hat  they  seem  to  me  more  odious  and 
more  viilgar  than  quite  low  people;  and  I  am  sure  Mr,  Philip's  friend, 
the  Litlle  Sistorj  is  infinitely  more  ladylike  than  his  dreaiy  aunt  or  cither 
of  his  supercilious  cousins  !  Upon  my  word,  when  this  lady  did  speak  her 
jUTud,  there  was  no  mistaking  her  meaning.'* 

I  believe  Mr.  Firmin  took  a  coiisiderable  number  of  people  into  hia 
confidence  regarding  this  love  afTair.  He  is  one  of  those  individuals  who 
can*t  keep  their  secrets;  and  when  hurt  he  roars  so  loudly  that  all  hia 
frienAs  cim  hear.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sorrowa  of  auch  persons 
do  not  endure  very  long ;  nor  surely  was  there  any  great  need  in  tins 
instance  that  Philip's  heart  shoultl  wear  a  lengthened  mourning.  Ere 
long  he  smoked  his  pipes,  he  played  his  bUliards,  he  shouted  his  songs; 
he  rode  in  the  Park  for  the  pleasure  of  severely  cutting  his  atmt  and 
conmns  when  their  open  CRrriage  passed,  or  of  riding  down  Captain 
Woolcc»mb  or  his  cousin  Ringwood,  should  either  of  those  worthies  come 
in  his  way. 

One  day,  when  the  old  Lord  Hingwood  came  to  town  for  hia  accustomed 
Bpring  visit,  Philip  condescended  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was  announced  to 

1 1  is  lords^hip  just  as  Tnlhot  Twjrsden  and  Ring^vood  bis  son  were  taking 
k-nve  of  their  noble  kinsman,  Philip  looked  at  them  with  a  Hashing  eye 
and  a  distended  nostrilj  according  to  his  swaggering  wont.  I  daresay 
tbry  on  their  part  bore  a  very  mean  and  hangdog  appearance;  for  my 
lord  laughed  at  their  discomfiture,  and  seemed  immensely  amused  as  they 
slunk  out  of  the  door  when  Philip  came  hectoring  in* 

**  Soj  sir,  tliere  has  been  a  family  row.  Heard  all  about  it  :  at  least, 
tbdr  side.  Your  father  did  me  the  favour  to  marry  mj  niece,  having 
another  wife  already  ?  '* 

"  Having  no  other  wife  already,  sir — though  my  dear  relations  were 
anxious  to  show  that  he  had.'* 

"Wanted  your  money;  thirty  thousand  pound  is  not  a  triilc.  Ten 
thoiuiind  apiece  for  those  children*  And  no  more  need  of  any  con- 
jbunded  piDching  and  scraping,  as  they  buTC  to  do  x>X  l&'a&uTvtss^  ^l^e^^* 
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AfFair  off  between  you  and  Agnes?     Absurd  afiair.      So  mu( 

better.'* 

**  Yes^  sir,  bo  mncb  tlie  better." 

**  Have  ten  tbousaiid  apiece-     Would  have  twentjr  thousand  if 
got  yours.     Quite  natural  to  waut  it/' 

"  Quite/' 

"Woolcomb  a  sort  of  negro,  I  understand.  Fine  property  htre. 
besides  the  West  India  rubbish.  Violent  man — ^eo  people  tell  ne. 
Luckily  Agnes  seems  a  cool,  easy-going  woman,  and  must  put  up  wiA 
the  rough  as  well  as  the  sraooth  in  raanying  a  property  like  that  Yi 
lucky  for  you  that  that  woman  persists  there  was  no  marriage  wilk 
£ithcr.  Twysden  says  the  doctor  bribed  her.  Take  it  he*8 
much  money  to  bribe,  unless  you  gave  eome  of  yours,'* 

**  I  clon*t  bribe  people  to  bear  false  witness,  my  lord — and  if "" 

**  Don*t  be  in  a  huffj  I  didnY  say  bo»  Twysden  says  so — ^perhafa 
thinks  BO.  When  people  arc  at  law  they  belieye  anything  of  ooft 
another." 

**  I  don't  know  wliat  other  people  may  do,  air.  If  I  had  anotier 
man's  money,  I  should  not  be  easy  until  I  had  paid  him  back.  Had  Of 
share  of  my  grand fatlier's  property  not  been  lawfully  mine — and  for  t  kw 
houra  1  thought  it  was  not — ^please  God,  I  would  have  given  it  uptoli 
rightful  owners — at  least,  my  father  would," 

"  Why,  hang  it  aU,  man,  you  don*t  mean  to  aay  jour  father 
settled  with  you?" 

Philip  blushed  a  little.     lie  had  been  rather  surprised  that  th 
buen  no  settlement  between  him  and  his  father. 

*  *  I  am  only  of  age  a  few  months,  sir.  I  am  not  under  any  app] 
I  get  my  dividends  regularly  enough.  One  of  my  grandfather'^ 
General  Baynes,  is  in  India.  He  is  to  return  almost  immediately,  at  iw 
sliould  have  sent  a  power  of  attorney  out  to  him.  There's  no  hanj 
about  the  business," 

Philip's  maternal  grandfather,  and  Lord  Ringwood's  brother,  the  !■*• 
Colonel  Philip  Kingwood,  had  died  possessed  of  but  trilling  property  «^ 
his  own ;  but  his  wife  had  brought  him  a  fortune  of  sixty  ihousarf 
pounds,  which  was  settled  on  their  childi*en,  and  in  the  names  rf 
trustees— Mr,  Briggs,  a  lawyer,  and  Colonel  Baynes,  an  East  India  offiotf, 
and  friend  of  Mrs.  Philip  Hingwood's  family.  Colonel  Baynes  bad  bc«B 
in  England  some  eight  years  before;  and  Philip  remembered  a  kind  tii 
gentleman  coming  to  see  him  at  school,  and  leaving  tokens  of  Lis  boaflff 
behind.  The  other  trustee,  Mr.  Briggs,  a  lawyer  of  considerable  conotf 
reputation,  was  dead  long  since,  having  leil  his  affairs  in  an  involved  con- 
dition. During  tlie  trustee's  absence  and  the  son's  minority,  Philip** 
father  received  the  dividends  on  his  son's  property,  and  liberaDy  spen* 
tliem  on  the  boy.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  for  some  little  time  at  oollcg«» 
and  during  his  iirst  journeys  abroad,  Mr,  Pbihp  spent  rather  more  tlaa 
the  income  of  lus  maternal  inl^jeritance,   being  freely  supplied  by  hi* 
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fatber^  who  told  bim  not  to  Btint  himself.  Ke  was  a  Bumptuons  man, 
Br.  Firmin^ — open-haaded — subscribing  to  many  cliarities-— a  lover  of 
eolemn  good  clieer.  Tho  doctor *s  dinners  and  the  doctor*s  equipages  were 
models  in  their  way ;  and  I  remember  the  sincere  respect  with  which  my 
xincle  the  major  (the  family  guide  in  such  matters)  used  to  speak  of 
Dr.  Firmin's  taste.  **  No  duchess  in  London,  eir,"  he  wouJd  Bay,  *^  drove 
better  horses  tlian  Itlrs.  Firmin.  Sir  George  Warrender,  sir,  could  not 
give  a  better  dinner,  Bir,  than  tliat  to  which  we  sat  down  yesterday," 
And  for  the  exercise  of  these  civic  virtues  the  doctor  Lad  the  liearty 
rcj^pect  of  the  good  major, 

**  Don't  tell  me^  su-,'*  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Eiog^vood  would  say ; 
**  I  dined  witli  the  fellow  once — a  swag^gering  fellow,  sir ;  but  a  servile 
fellow.  The  way  he  bowed  and  flattered  was  perfectly  absui*d.  Those 
fellows  think  we  Hke  it — and  we  may.  Even  at  my  age,  I  like  flattery — 
any  quantity  of  it  j  and  not  what  you  call  delicate,  but  strong,  air,  I 
like  a  man  to  kneel  down  and  kiss  ray  shoestrings,  I  have  my  own 
opinion  of  him  afterwards,  btit  that  is  what  I  like — what  all  men  like ; 
and  that  is  what  Firmin  gave  in  quantities.  But  you  could  see  that  hia 
Louse  was  monstrously  expensive,  Hia  dinner  was  excellent,  and  you 
saw  it  was  good  every  day^ — not  like  your  dinners,  my  good  Maria;  not 
like  your  wines,  Twysden,  which,  hang  it,  I  can't  swallow,  unless  I  send 
'em  in  myseU'.  Even  at  my  own  house,  I  don't  give  that  kind  of  wine  on 
common  occasions  which  Firmin  used  to  give.  I  driiik  the  best  myself, 
of  oom-aej  and  give  it  to  some  who  know ;  but  I  don^t  give  it  to  common 
fellows,  who  come  to  hunting  dinners,  or  to  girls  and  boys  who  are  dancing 
at  my  balls," 

'*  Yc5 ;  Mr.  Firmiu's  dinners  were  very  handsome — ^and  a  pretty  end 
came  of  the  handsome  dinners  1"  sighed  Mrs.  Twysden. 

**  That's  not  the  question ;  I  am  only  speaking  about  the  fellow's  meat 
and  drink,  and  they  were  both  good.  And  it's  my  opinioUj  that  fellow 
IV ill  have  a  good  dinner  wherever  he  goes," 

I  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  feasts,  which  Lord 
Ilingivood  attended,  and  at  which  I  met  Philip's  trustee.  General  Baynes, 
who  had  just  amved  from  India.  I  remember  now  the  smallest  dt4aik 
of  the  Httle  dinner, — the  brightness  of  the  old  plate,  on  which  the  doctor 
prided  himstdf,  and  the  quiet  comfort,  not  to  say  splendour,  of  the  enter- 
tainment. The  general  seemed  to  take  a  great  hking  to  Philip,  whose 
grandfather  had  been  his  special  friend  and  comrade  in  arms.  He  thought 
lie  saw  something  of  Phihp  Kingwood  in  Philip  Fii'min's  face. 

**  Ah,  indeed  1  *^  growls  Lord  Ringwood, 

"  You  ain't  a  bit  like  him,^^  says  the  downright  Gciicrah  **  Never  saw 
a  handsomer  or  more  open-looking  fellow  than  Philip  Eingwood," 

**  Oh  I  1  daresay  I  looked  pretty  open  myself  forty  years  ago,"  said  my 
lord ;  **  now  I'm  shut,  I  sup[X)sG.  I  don't  see  the  least  likeness  in  thi^ 
young  man  to  my  brother.** 

^^That  is  some  aherry  as  old  as  the  century/^  whispera  the  host; 
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*^  it  is  tlie  Bame  tlie  Princo  Ile^out  liked  ao  at  a  Mansion  He 
five  and  twenty  y^^arB  ago." 

^^  Never  knew  anything  about  wine;  vraa  always  tippling  llquiiturB  and 
puacb.     What  do  you  give  for  this  fiherry,  doctor?" 

Til©  doctor  Bighed,  and  looked  up  to  the  chandelier,  **  Drink  it  wkilt 
it  hu}b$,  my  good  lord ;  but  dou*t  ask  tne  the  price.  The  tkot  la,  1  dou'l 
like  to  &ay  what  I  gave  for  it/' 

**  You  need  not  stint  yourself  in  the  price  of  aherry,  doctor,'"  erics  tliQ 
General  gaily ;  **  you  have  but  one  son,  and  he  baa  a  fortune  of  his  own, 
as  I  happtu  to  know*     You  haven't  dipped  it,  master  Philip  ?  " 

"  I  fear,  air^  I  may  have  exceeded  my  income  sometimes,  in  ihe  la^ 
three  years ;  bnt  my  iather  has  helped  me.** 

"  Exceeded  nine  hundi-ed  a-year  I  Upon  my  word  I  When  I  WW  « 
sub,  my  fiiends  gave  me  £fty  pouudis  a-year,  and  I  never  wai»  a  ihilli]^ 
in  debt  I     What  are  men  coming  to  now  ? " 

'^  If  doctors  drink  Prince  Kegent^s  sherry  at  ten  guiaeas  a  dotcoi 
what  can  you  expect  of  their  eons,  General  Baynee  ?**  grumbles  my  ]opL 

"  My  father  gives  you  his  beat,  my  lord,"  says  Philip  gaily  ;  **  if  jroo 
know  of  any  better,  Ite  will  get  it  for  you.  #S'i  notk  fu0  tU€r€  wttoml 
Please  to  pasiii  me  that  decanter.  Pen  I " 

I  tliought  the  old  lord  did  not  seem  ill  pleaacd  at  the  youug  nuui^ 
jrcedoiii ;  aud  now,  as  I  recall  it,  think  I  can  I'etncmber,  that  a  pecaliir 
mieuce  aud  auxiety  seemed  to  weigh  upon  our  LuBtr— upou  hiui  wham 
face  was  commonly  so  anxioua  and  gad. 

The  famous  Bherry,  which  hud  made  many  voyages  to  Ty^diTiti 
before  it  acquired  ita  exquisite  iiuvour,  had  travelled  some  three  or 
times  round  ihe  doctor  a  pohslicd  table,  when  Brlce,  his  man,  entered  wii 
letter  on  hia  silver  tray.  I'erhaps  Pliilip'gj  eyes  and  mine  excbj^g««i 
glances  in  which  ever  so  nmaU  a  scintilla  of  mischief  might  sparkle.  T^ 
doctor  often  had  lettei*8  when  he  was  entertaining  hia  friciuls;  andUi 
palients  had  a  knack  of  falliug  ill  at  awkward  times. 

"  Gracious  huavens  I"  cries  the  doctor,  when  he  read  Uic  dcqalcb— * 
it  was  a  telegraphic  message.     **  The  poor  Grand  Bake  I" 

"  What  Grand  Duke  ? "  asks  the  surly  lord  of  King  wood. 

"My  eai'hest  jatron  and  friend — the  Gi*and  Duke  of  Gnjningt'nl 
Seized  tins  morning  at  eleven  at  PotzeudoHl  1  Has  sent  for  m^.  Vl*"^ 
mised  to  go  to  hmi  if  ever  he  had  need  of  me.  I  must  go  t  I  em  s»T<i 
tlie  night-train  yet.  General  I  our  vit*it  to  the  city  must  be  dcforrc^d  liii 
my  reLuj-n.  Get  a  portmauteaii,  Brice;  and  call  a  cab  at  once,  PhUiji 
will  entertain  my  friends  for  the  evening.  My  dear  lord,  you  woa*t  tni"^ 
an  old  doctor  leaving  you  to  attend  an  old  patient  ?  I  will  ^Tite  6i»ui 
Groniugen.  I  shall  be  t!iere  on  Friday  morning.  Farewell,  geniJemeal 
Brice,  another  bottle  of  that  sherry  1  I  pray,  don't  let  auyl>ody  Mir ' 
God  bless  you,  Phihp,  my  hoy  1 "  And  with  this  the  doctor  went  iij^ 
took  Ida  son  by  the  hand,  and  laid  the  other  very  kindly  on  the  yoBB^j 
iiixia*fl  shouldttt*    1\i^i[x"Wi  TcoaAa  ia.\i^^  vsvmsllhe  table  to  his  gueitd — ww 
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of  his  graceful  bows,  for  wIiicL  he  was  famous.  I  can  eeo  the  ead  smile 
on  his  fiice  uow,  and  the  hght  from  the  chancklicr  over  the  dining-table 
glancing  from  his  shijiing  forehead^  and  casting  deep  ahadowa  on  to  hia 
cheek  from  ids  heavy  brows. 

The  departure  was  a  Ettlc  abrupt,  and  of  course  c;ist  somewhat  of  a 
gloom  upon  the  company, 

*^  My  carriage  ain't  ordered  till  ten — must  go  on  sitting  here,  I  sup- 
pose.  Confounded  life  doctor's  must  be!  Called  up  any  hour  in  the 
night  I     Get  their  fees  I     Must  go  I "  growled  the  great  man  of  the  party. 

'*  People  are  glad  enough  to  have  them  when  they  aic  ill,  my  lord.  I 
think  I  have  hcaid  that  once,  when  you  were  at  Eyde     .     .     /* 

Tlie  great  man  started  back  aa  if  a  little  filiock  of  cold  water  had 
fallen  on  him ;  and  then  lookud  at  Philip  with  not  unfriendly  glances. 
*'  Treated  for  gout — so  he  did.  Very  well,  too  T*  said  my  lordj  and 
whispered,  not  iiiaudibly,  "  Cool  hand,  that  boy  1  '^  And  then  his  lord- 
sliip  fell  to  talk  with  General  Baynes  about  his  campaigning,  and  his  eiirly 
aci^iiaintance  with  his  own  brother,  Philip^s  grandfather 

The  general  did  not  care  to  brag  about  his  o^\rn  feats  of  arms,  but  was 
loud  in  praises  of  hia  old  comrade.  Philip  "was  pleased  to  hear  IiIk  grand- 
Bire  so  well  spoken  of.  The  general  had  known  Dr.  Firmin's  father  also, 
who  likewise  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  famous  old  Peninsular  anny. 
**  A  Tartar  that  fL^llow  was,  and  no  mistake !  **  siiid  the  good  ofheer. 
**  Your  father  has  a  strong  look  of  hiin ;  and  you  have  a  glance  of  him  at 
times.  But  you  remind  me  of  Philip  Ringwood  not  a  little  ;  and  you 
could  not  belong  to  a  better  man," 

**  Ha !  "  says  my  lord.  There  had  heen  dlflerences  between  him  and 
Ids  brother,  lie  may  have  been  thinking  of  days  when  tliey  were  friends 
Lord  Eing^vood  now  graciously  asked  if  General  Baynes  was  staying  in 
London  ?  But  the  Geneiai  had  only  come  t^  do  this  piece  of  business, 
which  muBt  now  be  delayed.  lie  was  too  j>oor  to  live  in  London,  lie 
must  look  out  for  a  country  place,  where  he  and  his  six  children  could 
live  cheaply,  **  Three  boys  at  school,  and  one  at  college,  Mr.  Philip — ^you 
know  what  that  must  cost ;  though,  thank  my  stars,  my  college  boy  dvcB 
not  spend  nine  hundied  a  year.  Nine  hundred  I  Where  should  we  be 
if  he  did  ?"  In  fact,  the  days  of  nabobs  are  long  over,  and  the  gcuijral 
had  come  back  to  his  native  country  mth  only  yiixy  emiiH  means  fur  the 
Biipport  of  a  great  iamHy. 

Wlien  my  lord's  carriage  came,  he  departed,  and  the  other  guests  pre- 
eeutly  took  their  leave.  The  General,  who  was  a  bachelor  for  the  nouccp 
remained  awhile,  and  we  three  prattled  over  cheroots  in  Philip's  smoking- 
room.  It  waa  a  night  like  a  hundred  I  have  spent  tliere,  and  yet  how 
irell  I  remember  it  1  We  talked  about  Plalip's  future  prospects,  and  ho 
communicated  hi^  intentions  to  us  in  his  lordly  way.  As  ibr  practising  at 
tliC  bar:  No,  sir  I  he  said,  in  reply  to  General  liaynes'  c|uerics,  ho 
ihotild  not  midcc  much  hand  of  that ;  sbouldn't  if  he  were  ever  so  ^»oor. 
He  bad  his  own  money,  and  hia  ikthei'a,  and  k^  couIu&^ti^^  Va  w^  ^^^s*^ 
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he  miglit,  perhaps,  ti-y  for  Parliament  should  an  eligible  opportuoitj 
**  Here*8  a  fc41ow  bora  wiih  a  silver  spoon  in  his  moutli/*  says  the 
M  we  walked  away  together,  '*  A  fortune  to  beg-in  with  ;  a  fortune  to 
inherit.  My  fortune  was  two  thousand  pounds  and  the  price  of  mjr  tiro 
first  commissions;  and  when  I  die  my  children  will  not  be  quite  fiowjl 
off  OS  tlicir  father  was  when  he  began  ! " 

Having  parted  with  the  old  officer  at  hia  modest  sleeping  qtuutei* 
his  clubj  I  walked  to  my  own  home^  little  thinking  that  yonder 
which  I  had  shaken  some  of  the  allies  in  Phllip^a  Bmoking-room, 
be  the  last  tobacco  I  ever  should  smoke  there.  The  pipe  waa  i 
out.  The  wine  was  drunk.  'VVTicn  that  door  closed  on  me,  it  cloaed  ix 
th*i  last  time — at  least  was  never  more  to  admit  me  as  Philip's,  u 
Dr*  Firmin's,  guest  and  friend*  I  pass  the  place  often  now,  31y  jaad* 
comes  back  to  me  as  I  gaze  at  those  blank,  ehining  windows.  I  eee  mj- 
eelf  a  hoy,  and  Philip  a  cliild  ;  and  his  fair  mother ;  and  his  ^thcr,  tlif 
hospitable,  the  melancholy,  the  magnificent.  I  wish  I  could  have  hdp^ 
him.  I  wish  somehow  he  had  borrowed  money.  He  never  did*  He 
gave  mc  his  often.  1  have  never  seen  him  since  that  night  when  his  on 
door  closed  upon  Mm. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  doctor's  departure,  r     I  was  at 
with  my  family,  I  received  the  following  letter; — 

Mr  DEAli  PeNI>EN3(I!», 

Could  I  have  seen  joa  in  privates  on  Tuesday  night,  1  might 
jou  of  die  calamity  wbich  was  hangiDg  over  iiij  liousc.  Bat  (o  what  good  ead^ 
3'ou  bhould  know  a  few  weeks ^  hours,  before  what  all  tho  world  will 
tomoiTow?  Neither  you  nor  I,  nor  one  whom  wo  bolh  love,  would  have 
huppicr  for  knowing  iny  migfortunes  a  few  hours  sooner.  In  fonr-and-twenij 
every  club  in  Ix>iidon  will  be  busy  with  talk  of  the  departure  of  the 
l)n  Pinnin— tlic  wealthy  Dr.  Firmin  ;  a  few  months  more  ttnd  (I  hafQ  Mtiet  al 
citttfidt'titial  reason  to  believe)  hereditary  rank  would  have  been  mine,  bat  Sir  Gtaiff 
Finuin  would  have  been  an  Insolvent  man,  and  his  son  Sir  Philip  a  beggar,  Ttthtfi 
the  thou^^ht  of  this  honour  lias  been  one  of  the  reasons  which  has  dciermiocd  m^  <» 
cxpatriatiug  nivbelf  sooner  than  I  othcnvise  needed  to  have  done. 

George  Fimiin,  the  honuureil,  the  wealihy  physician,  and  his  ton  a  bcggAT?  1 
fiee  you  arc  startled  at  the  nuws  I  Yon  wouJer  how,  with  a  great  praetke,  »nd  ■• 
grejLt  ostensible  expenses,  such  ruin  should  have  come  upon  me — ^tipon  him.  ll  ks* 
seemed  as  if  for  years  jiast  Pivtc  has  been  dctennincd  to  make  war  upon  George  Bnai 
Finntn  -,  and  who  can  hattle  against  Fate  ?  A  man  universally  admitted  to  be  uf 
gijod  judgment,  I  liavo  embarked  in  mercantile  speculations  the  roost  promising, 
livery  thing  upon  which  I  laid  my  hand  has  crumbled  to  ruin  ;  but  I  can  say  with  tk 
Konmn  baid,  *^  Impavidum  /crient  rumcc.**  And,  almost  penniless,  almost  Bgeil«ii 
exile  driven  from  my  countiy,  I  seek  another  where  I  do  not  dc^jioir — /  rroi  Aiwt* 
firm  hcUtf  that  1  shall  be  enabled  to  repair  my  shattered  forttmes  !  My  nic«  Itf 
never  been  defieicnt  in  courngc,  and  Phihp  and  PhiUp*s  father  must  use  aU  thciis,  *» 
Its  to  be  enabled  to  f;icc  the  tinrk  times  which  menace  them.  Si  ctferes  quatit 
Furluna,  wc  must  resign  what  lihe  gave  us,  and  bear  oar  calamity  with  tmshakei 
hearts  1 

There  is  a  man,  I  ov,n  to  yon,  whom  I  cannot,  I  mtist  not  foec     G«iitf>I 
Eayncs  has  Jusl  eomt  t^om  \\\JiC\a,N\\v\\Vi\vt very  small  fanngs,  I  fear ;  and  tlifii 
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not  tell  joii  thnt  w^  all  would  haye  been  my  boy*s.  My  will,  made  lonjcf  slnoCt  will  be 
found  In  the  toitoiscthcll  secretaire  t  ran  ding  in  my  con  suiting-room  uTidcr  iLc  pielum 
of  Abmlmni  offering  up  I«imc-  In  it  you  will  &ce  thiit  even' tiling,  except  onnm  tics 
to  old  and  deserving  servants  and  a  legacy  to  one  excellent  and  faithful  woman  whom 
I  own  I  bavo  wTonj^ed— my  all^  which  once  was  considerable,  is  left  to  m^  boy. 

I  am  now  worth  less  than  nothing,  and  hfrvo  compromised  Philip**  pro[jerty  along 
with  my  own.  As  a  man  of  business,  General  Bayncs,  Colonel  Ringwood's  old  com- 
panion in  anns,  was  culpably  careless,  and  I — aljw!  that  I  must  own  it — deceived  him. 
Being  iho  only  suiTivrtir;  tni.steo  {Mrs.  Philip  RinpjAvood's  other  trustee  wna  an 
unprincipled  attorney  who  has  been  long  dead),  General  B.  signed  n  puijer  authorizing, 
ILB  be  iraagiiied,  my  bankers  to  receive  Philip's  dividends,  Imt,  in  fiict,  giving;  me  tho 
power  to  dispone  of  the  capital  Pitm.  On  my  honour,  as  a  man»  as  a  gentleman,  as  a 
father,  Pcmlcnni'i,  I  hoped  to  replace  it  !  I  took  it ;  I  embarked  it  in  ffpeeahitions  in 
Tivbich  it  pank  down  with  ten  times  the  amount  of  my  own  private  property.  Half-year 
after  Imlf-year,  with  Btraitencd  means  and  witb  the  greatest  difficulttf  to  my&elf^  my 
poor  boy  has  had  his  dividend  j  and  he  at  least  haa  never  known  what  was  want  or 
anxiety  until  now.  Want  ?  Anxiety  ?  Pray  Heaven  he  never  may  suffer  tbo 
sleepless  anguish,  tho  racking  care  which  has  pnr<3ncd  me  I  *^Post  cquifcm  aeJct  atra 
cura"  our  favoorito  poet  says.  Ah  f  how  truly,  too,  does  lie  rcmnrk,  ^*  Patriot  quit 
€Tul  se  quoqiie  fugit  f  "  Think  you  where  I  go  grief  and  remorse  will  not  follow  ine  ? 
They  will  never  leave  me  until  I  ehall  return  to  ibis  comiti^ — for  that  I  ithaU  rctam, 
my  heart  tells  me — until  I  can  reimburfo  Genera!  Baynes,  who  slnndg  iiidebt4?d  to 
Philip  through  his  incautiouitness  and  my  ovcrpowcriTig  necessity  ;  and  my  heart — an 
erring  but  fond  father^s  heort^ — tells  me  tliat  my  boy  mil  not  evt-ntimlly  lose  a  jienny 
hj  my  misfortune, 

I  own,  between  ourselvcfl,  that  this  illness  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Groningen  was 
a  pretext  which  1  put  forward.  You  will  bear  of  me  cro  long  from  the  place  whither 
for  some  time  past  I  have  determined  on  bending  my  fiteps,  I  placed  lOOf.  on 
Ratiirday,  to  Philip's  cri'flil,  at  hiR  banker's.  I  take  httlo  more  *han  that  Binn  with 
mc  J  depressed,  yet  full  of  hope ;  having  done  wrong,  yet  iktermintd  to  retrievo 
'  it,  and  vowing  tluit  cro  1  die  my  poor  boy  Bhall  not  have  to  blush  at  bearing  the 
^SAineof  Geouob  BiLi>D  Fjrmin. 

Good'bye,  dear  Philip  I    Your  old  friend  will  tell  yoti  of  my  mififortimcs.    When 
'  I  write  again,  it  iviH  bo  to  tell  you  where  t*j  addrc^a  me  ;  and  wherever  I  am,  or 
vallate vcr  mieforttines  oppress  mc,  think  of  me  ahvays  as  your  fond  Fatueb. 

I  had  scarce  read  this  awful  letter  when  Philip  Firm  in  hiniBelf  came 
'  into  our  breakfast- room,  looking  very  much  disturbed. 
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No  abstrnct  qiiestion  has  of  Jate  years  attracted  or  d 
fittention  than  the  inquiry  whether  history  la  or  is  not 
ttudied  as  a  science.  The  activity  of  the  controversy  %a  pro' 
fhct^  Uiat  witlun  the  last  few  months  two  urticlea  on  the  a^m 
have  been  contributed  to  a  well-known  quarterly  rerieWt 
prcfessmra  of  modem  history  at  each  university  have  publishi 
maiuUiimng  the  n<^tive.  To  the  world  at  large  the  cbicf  inta 
quejstlon  liea  in  its  bearing  on  morality.  It  ia  a  pbase  whi 
coruitry  at  lexwt,  is  somewhat  novel  and  unu^ial  of  the  old  coott 
free-will  and  necessity,  thp  xutcrest  of  which  it  revival  rather 
evidence  which  it  is  supposed  to  adduce  on  the  neceMarian  M 
new  arguments,  A^  umial  in  such  ca;aeSy  the  temper  in 
antagonists  write  has  more  to  do  witli  tlie  aympathiea  of  th( 
than  the  arguments  which  they  use  ;  and  judging  by  Uiis  loit, 
be  no  doubt  that  those  who  oppose  the  notion  that  history  cm  1 
as  a  Bcience  are,  and  in  several  important  respects  deserve  to 
popular  fiido.  They  profess  to  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  actui 
genuine  desire  to  uphold  both  the  dignity  and  the  morality 
conduct,  and  they  are  able  to  put  forward  some  strong  and  man' 
reascna  for  contending  that  their  ant^onists  are  indjfierent  to  b<l 
opponents,  on  the  contrary^  write,  fur  the  moat  part,  with  a  dig 
the  feelings  of  mankind  which  is  ahnost  studied,  and  weem 
positivQ  siitisfaction  in  the  prospect,  which  their  ppeculations 
afford,  of  overthrowing  moat  of  the  principles  on  wdiich  moraUtj 
An  attentive  examination  of  the  sulyect  will,  however,  be  foui 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wdiole  discussion  is  altogctlier  irr< 
morale,  and  that  tlie  base  upon  which  they  rest  would  remain 
even  if  it  should  turn  out  to  bo  possible  to  construct  a  real 
liistory. 

The  apprehensions  entertained  by  those  who  deny  the  ^^1 
constnicting  a  science  of  history  are  stated  with  eloquence  bfS| 
SmiLh.     **  I  slialJ,"  he  says,  *  ■  continue  to  beheve  that  humanity 
by  free  effort,  but  that  it  ia  not  developed  according  to  invarii 
such  as,  when  discovered,  would  give  birth  to  a  new  ecience, 
that  I  am  not  wholly  unbiassed  in  adhering  to  this  belief,  .  « 
Is  no  man  who  would  not  recoil  irom  rendering  up  his  free 
and  all  it  enfolds  to  become  a  mere  link  in  a  chain    of  cai 
mere  grain  in  a  mass  of  being — even  though  the  chain  were 
of  iron  than  of  gold,  even  though  the  mass  were  all  beautiful 
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asteaj  of  being  full  of  evil,  loatlisomenesa,  and  horror.**     These  vigorous 

fwords  express  ivHth  much  point  the  feeling  with   which   tho   writings 

to  which  tliej  refer  must  excite  in  almost  every  mind  at  first  sight,  and 

L which  their  faults  of  style  tend  greatly  to  excite  and  confirm.  Otherwise 
icpfessed,  they  involve  some  auch  assertions  as  these: — PhyRica!  science 
posaible,  because  matter  is  inanimate,  and  ia  moved  according  to 
aecesssay  laws;  science  relating  to  human  actions  is  impossible,  be- 
cause man  is  a  free,  rational,  and  responsible  agent.  In  the  opening 
sentence  of  his  lecture,  Jlr.  Gold^vin  Smith  expresses  this  feeling.  "  The 
iirst  question  which  the  student  has  now  to  ask  himself  isj  whether  history 
is  governed  by  necessary  laws  ?     If  it  isj  it  ought  to  be  written  and  read 

I  as  a  science.'^  The  following  words  of  one  of  hia  opponents  are  to  much 
Mie  same  effect : — "In  tlie  physical  and  the  moral  world,  in  the  natural 
and  the  hunian,  are  ever  seen  two  forces^*  (the  italics  are  not  in  the 
original) — **  invariable  rule  and  continual  advance,  law  and  action,  order 
and  progress  J  these  two  powers  working  harmoniotislt/  together^  and  the 
result  inevitable  sequence,  orderly  movement,  irresistible  growth.*'  The 
ijUGstion  tn'tween  the  two  thus  appeal's  to  be  reduced  to  tliis — Whether 
a  state  of  ihing^  which  each  recognizes  in  the  physical,  prevails  also 
in  the  moral  world.  This  is  aihraicd  by  the  one,  and  denied  by  the 
[ether. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  physical  science  BuppliSB  evidence  as  to 

ivhat  morality  has  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  tho  invention  of  a  science 

of  human  actions,  if  such  a  science  is  possible.      Hence,  the  first  step 

llowArds   ascertaining  the   interest  of  morality  in   the  discussion   must 

be  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  popular  notion  that   physical  sciences 

founded   upon   the   existence  of  brute   matter,   moved   according  to 

EtcCGSsary  laws.     Tliewe  phrases,  and  especially  the  lattor^  are  bo  con* 

Rliintly  used  by  the  disputants,  that  tliey  colour  the  whole  discussion, 

The  discovery  of  the  '*laws"  by  which  physical  nature  is  **  governed*' 

is  constantly  asserted  to  be  the  great  object  of  all  scientific  inquiry.     The 

tjiope  of  disicovenng  similar  "laws**  "governing*'  human  conduct  is  the 

I  jjrospect  whicli  animatefl  those  who  beheve  in  tlie  possibility  of  con- 

I  Btructing  a  science  of  history,     Wl)at,  then,  is  meant  by  the  **  laws  "  with 

[whi'h  physical  science  is  conversant? 

To  spealc  of  matter  being  governed  at  all,  and  still  more  to  speak  of 

[its  being  governed  by  law,  is  obviously  a  metaphor,  but  it  is  a  nietaphor 

1  BO  natural  and  so  common  that,  to  almost  every  one,  it  stands  in  the  pLice 

[of  the   definite  assertion  of  a   truth.      It  is,  therefore,  not   so   super- 

luoud   as    it    may   at    first    sight    appear   to   state   what    the    pretjise 

f jneajung   of  the   words  **  law  **  and  *'  govern "  is.      A  law  is  a  com- 

Immid    enjoining   a   course   of  conduct;    and   a   comincmd  is  an    inti- 

Ixnation    by   tho    stronger    to   the   weaker  of   two    reasonable    beings, 

that   unless   tlie   weaker   does   or    forbears  to  do  some  specified   thing, 

the  stronger  will  in  some  way  or  other  hurt  or  injure  him.      People 

are  eaid  to  govcm  others  by  law,  where  they  influence  their  conduct  by 

82— a 
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imposing  laws  upon  tlicm.  Tliat  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  Ae  wcri 
'*law,"  and  that  all  otbersare  derivative  and  metaphorical,  luubeen  aban- 
dantlj  proved  by  wcll-known  writers  on  tlie  subject,  cspedally  by  di« 
late  Mr,  Austin,  iti  his  Lectures  on  the  Province  of  Jurisprudeatt, 
and  especially  in  the  fir^t  and  fiUb.  It  is  obvious,  from  efery  part 
of  this  definition,  that  reason  on  the  part  both  of  tlie  governor  tot 
the  governed  ia  essential  to  the  very  notion  of  law  ;  and  that,  thcrt* 
fore,  OS  applied  to  material  objects,  the  word  is  purely  metaphorical, 
and  means  nothing  else  than  that  wo  observe  in  their  motions  a  rf^- 
larity  which,  if  they  were  reasonable  agents,  originating  from  time  t« 
time  their  own  motion,  would  bIxow  their  complete  obedience  to 
if  it  had  been  addressed  to  them  under  penalties,  would  have 
a  law*  If  the  sun  and  the  planets  wa-e  men,  who  yielded  im] 
obedience  to  a  command  to  keep  constantly  moving  in  certain  dirce- 
tione,  those  directions  would  be  indicated  by  the  principles  discovered  hf 
aBtronomcra;  and  as  the  bodies  in  question  do  in  fact  move  consttatly  ia 
i  tiiose  directions,  the  principles  are  called  laws.  If  the  language  of  lit 
necessarian  achool  of  historiana  is  to  be  taken  strictly,  it  impliea  not  dlfl 
persons  are  necessary,  but  that  things  are  voluntary  agents,  for  it 
Benta  tli em  as  yielding  obedience  to  commands.  Nothing  seta  the 
between  proper  and  metaphorical  laws  in  so  clear  a  light  aa 
illustrations  of  each.  Few  metaphorical  "la^vs^*  are  better  knoim 
the  laws  of  motion,  the  third  of  which  ia  as  follows: — "  When 
produces  motion  in  a  body,  the  momentum  generated  is  proj 
the  pressure." 

Compare  this  with  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.  The  following 
sixth  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  session,  respeci 
commutation  of  tithes : — "  The  commissioners  shall  have  accesa  to  the  boob 
of  the  comptroller  of  corn  returns,  and  shall  bo  furnished  by  him  with  aich 
information  as  they  may  require  for  the  purposes  of  anj  award,"  d:c.  A 
comparison  of  tliese  diiferent  **  laws  "  sets  in  a  strong  light  the  in; 
and  the  misleading  and  delusive  character  of  the  metaphor  which 
that  name  to  the  former.  The  great  leading  distinction  between 
is,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  laws  of  motion,  the  facta  make  the  law ;  ti 
case  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  the  law  governs  the  facts-  If  one  exi 
to  the  third  law  of  motion  could  be  established,  the  law  would  hold  ao 
longer.  If  every  comptroller  of  corn  returns  in  England  refused  aoctss 
to  his  hooka  to  the  commissioners,  the  law  upon  tlie  subject  would 
remain  just  as  it  is,  and  would  be  called  into  operation  for  the  purpoiflS 
of  punishment*  Thus  ihe  vital  distinction  between  real  and  metaphorical 
laws  is,  that  the  fir&t  are  commands,  the  second  are  mere  reouids  of 
facts,  and,  by  describing  them  as  laws,  tlie  mind  is  almost  inevitably 
infected  with  the  notion  that  they  have  not  only  an  existence  of  iheir 
own  apart  firom  facts,  but  an  energy  of  their  own  by  which  they  eontroi 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  one  sense  in  which  such  **lawii''  as  the  laws  of 
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motion  may  be  described  by  that  name  witlioEt  impropriety.  They  are 
rules  for  conducting  invest igationg,  and  may  thus,  without  any  violent 
abuse  of  language,  be  described  as  lawa  binding  on  the  mind  which 
pursues  Buch  iavesti^tions,  tlie  penalty  being  error.  Tims  the  third  law 
of  motion  might  be  expressed  as  follows  : — "  Whoever  wiahea  to  ascertain 
the  momentum  generated  in  a  moving  body  muBt  make  his  calculations 
on  the  principle  that  the  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  pressure."  If 
it  be  assumed  that  there  ia  an  intelligent  Autlior  of  Nature,  and  tliat 
there  ia  evidence  that  his  will  as  to  scientific  investigations  is  to  this 
e^ect,  the  laws  of  motion  may  be  described  as  laws  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  Upon  any  other  supposition^  the  use  of  the  word  m  more 
or  less  improper. 

The  most  appropriate  way  of  expressing  this  would  bo  to  drop  the 
use  of  the  word  **  law  *^  altogether  in  such  cases,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
fcltlier  "rule*'  or  ** formula,^*  either  of  which  fully  expresses  what  is 
intended,  whikt  neither  is  misleading.  Such  e?qjre&sions  as  the  *'  lawa  of 
gravitation  "  have  led  many  people  into  serious  error,  but  no  one  was  ever 
misled  by  speaking  of  the  rule  of  three  into  the  notion  that  numbers  form 
a  sort  of  society  amongst  themselves. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  the  Bubject-matter  which  science  investi- 
gates, shows  that  it  teaches  far  less  about  material  objects  than  many 
people  are  led  to  believe  by  the  vast  practical  importance  of  modejrn  scientific 
discoveries.  No  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  which  assert  the 
brute  inanimate  nature  of  matter,  and  the  certainty  of  scientific  processes  ia 
supposed  to  depend  upon  this  circumstance.  Upon  closer  examination,  it 
-will  be  found  that  phyBical  science  averts  absolutely  nothing  whatever  on 
ibis  point.  The  words  in  which  we  describe  material  objects  are  mere  veils 
for  our  own  ignorance  and  metaphors  derived  from  our  own  conduct. 
The  sciences  which  we  have  devised  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  them 
are  relative  exclusively  to  ourselves,  and  not  to  them.  Thus,  when  we 
eay  the  cannon-ball  knocks  down  the  house,  we  speak  incorrectly,  for  we 
predicate  action  of  the  cannon-ball,  and  we  cannot  prove  it.  All  that  we 
can  say  with  certainty  is,  the  ball  impinges,  the  wall  falls.  In  practice, 
no  doubt,  it  is  constantly  necessary  (as  the  whole  structure  of  language 
proves)  to  personify  the  material  world,  and  attribute  to  it  action  and 
passion ;  but  in  doing  so,  wc  expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  raising  a 
phantom  which  is  very  embarrassing  when  we  come  to  speculate  on 
human  conduct— the  phantom  of  a  set  of  slavish  agents  destitute  of  any 
moral  relations  whatever,  and  capable  only  of  receiving  impresaiona  from 
without. 

Physical  science  gives  no  warrant  for  any  such  opinion  as  tins.  It 
tcUfl  us  notliing  about  the  internal  constitution  of  material  objects.  Wc 
do  not  learn  from  it  that  matter  is  inanimate,  insensible,  and  incapable  of 
Toluntary  action,  but  only  that  we  have  no  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and 
tbat  whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  tliis  point,  all  the  sensible  motiona  qC 
all  weighty  objects,  whether  known  or  not  known  \o  \ii^  wiMxusCwi?i^'twK3  ^i«i 
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preclictcd  by  tlie  help  of  certain  general  rules  of  calculation. 
that  the  force  of  gravity  vaviua  inversely  m  the  square  of  the 
apphea  equally  whether  we  wiih  to  calculate  the  height  and  leogth  of] 
a  man's  jump  or  the  direction  of  a  planet's  orbit.  The  one 
rational  and  voluntary;  of  the  other  we  know  abtiolutelj  not] 
we  use  the  same  formula  to  form  our  judgment  in  each  instance*  Scidil 
formulas  enable  ua  to  determine  the  mode  of  the  actions  which  we  ow  ikm  I 
to  predict,  but  they  ehow  nothing  whatever  as  to  their  caiifle,  II  wooli  I 
be  impoasible  to  disprove  on  ecieutific  grounds  the  aasertion  that  a  duurj 
or  a  table  has  a  bouI^  though  it  would  be  easy  to  ahow  that  we  hav 
tlic  BmaUest  reason  to  think  so.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  curious  4 
ingenioiia  little  book  was  published,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ' 
tlio  material  world  was  hving,  and  that  wc  were  prevented  from 
niziug  ita  life  by  the  limited  nature  of  our  own  organs ;  nor  oould  auf  ] 
other  answer  be  given  to  it  than  that  guch  a  doctrine  is  a  mvxt  goiO^ 
nnfiupported  by  any  evidtince. 

It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  reniLmber  the  immenst^ 
of  the  questions  relating  to  material  ohjecta  which  are  tbun  IcsfV  i 
physical  science,  because  the  fears  wHch  are  excited  by  attempts  to  OT^f  1 
scicatific  processea  to  studies  connected  with  human  action  are  fat 
almost  entirely  upon  the  imstiiken  notion  that  science  proves  the 
one  half  of  the  well-known  lines  of  Pope — 

"  Who,  1)iiidin|i^  nature  ffist  in  fetO, 
Left  free  the  btuoan  wilL'' 

That  nature  is  bound  fast  in  fate  is  a  proposition  altogether  beyaad 
knowledge  ;  all  that  we  know  ia  that  we  can  predict  some  of  the  er 
which  will  occur  if  things  continue  to  go  on  as  they  hitherto  have 
on.  Wliether  or  not  they  will  so  continue  is  a  jxvint  on  which 
nothing,  though  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  hut  there  is  a  gr( 
tinction  between  aiHrmative  knowledge  and  what  must  be  called  »( 
certainty,  and  the  neglect  of  this  distinction  ia  a  fruitful  source  ofha^ 
conclusions  and  bitter  jealousy.  The  subtlety  of  metaphors,  and  the 
with  which  the  common  usages  of  language  mislead  all  but  thg 
careful  observers,  ia  one  of  the  most  aingnlar  facts  in  the  whole  hi 
BpecuJation.  Thus  it  is  almost  ahvays  assumed  that  to  affirm  thai* 
certain  that  something  will  happen  is  equivalent  to  denying  that  an' 
has  the  power  to  prevent  it;  and  this  persuasion  is  resdly  the  only 
le^st  the  chief  objection  which  people  entertain  to  the  attempt  to 
what  is  called  a  science  of  histor}\  Attention,  however,  shows  (us  tit 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  long  since  pointed  out)  that  this  is  an  entire  mis- 
take, and  that  physical  science  proves  it  to  he  one* 

No  one  ever  afhrmed  that  human  actions  could  be  predicted  with  «if 
greater  certahity  than  tliat  witli  which  we  predict  tliat  the  sun  wiU  rm 

to-morrow ;  but  what  is  the  strict  meaning  of  that  assertion ia  whil 

sense  is  it  ctilam  \S\\iX  vV^  'svxtv  >k'^\  \\^^1    tIvq  exf  teesoa  meaoi  a* 
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more  than  thifr— tbat  we  hare  no  doubt  about  it*  ami  tlmt  we  Lave  reason 
to  believe  Uiat  any  one  who  applies  his  mind  to  the  subject  will  have  aa 
little  doubt.  The  notion,  tliat  there  is  ftome  abstract  necesiiity,  gome 
overruling  fete,  &ome  epecific  agent,  called  a  force,  by  which  the  planets 
axe  moved  ia  their  orbits,  la  an  irratioual  fiuperstition.  Certainty  is  an 
attnbute  of  mind,  and  the  assertion  that  Homething  is  certain  in  tUo 
abstract  means  only  that  the  person  making  the  assertion  does  not  specily 
the  mind  with  reference  to  which  he  makes  it. 

The  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  wc  are  certain  that  the  sim  will 
rise  to-morrow,  proves  this  beyond  all  doubt.  Those  grounds  arc,  that 
there  ia  strong  evidence,  in  infinite  abundance^  to  show  that  the  motions 
of  all  heavy  bodies  may  be  predicted  by  the  application  of  certain  rules; 
tliat  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  state  of  things  has  ever  varied 
nt  any  period  as  to  which  we  have  ai^y  information  ;  and  that  if  those 
ruJes  apply  for  a  fuw  hours  longer,  the  phenomenon  of  sunrise  will 
present  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  evidence  woidd  satisfy  every 
mind  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  soon  as  it  was  af>prehended.  \Vliy 
it  should  do  so  wo  cannot  telh  It  is  for  the  present  an  ultimate  fact 
beyond  which  wo  cannot  go*  Keasonable,  however,  andj  indeed,  inevitable 
as  such  a  concludon  is,  it  is  quite  possi^blc  that  it  may  be  false  in  fact,  and 
that  possibility  cannot  be  refiitcd,  otherwise  than  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
event.  It  may  be  that  the  rules  which  we  have  devised  are  not  the  only 
ones  whicli  are  necessary,  in  order  to  predict  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  witli  perfect  accuracy  for  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  ahnost  certain  that 
there  are  others  which  are  now  and  will,  perhaps,  remain  always  unknown 
to  man,  whicli  would  be  necessary  for  that  pm-pose*  Suctt  rules  miglit,  if 
known  to  us,  enable  us  to  predict  that  on  one  particular  day,  out  of 
many  billions,  the  «un  would  not  rise,  just  aa  we  arc  at  present  uhle  to 
predict  that  on  one  day,  out  of  several  thousandsj  its  light  will  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  moon.  It  may  be  that  these  rules  will  bold  good  only  for  a 
time,  and  that^  at  a  given  moment,  the  himian  race  may  euddenly  11  nd 
itself  sprawling  in  the  dark — destitute  of  all  science,  and  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  getting  any.  Yet,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  our  certainty  of  tlie  permanence  of  the  present  state  of  things 
would  be  just  as  complete  and  quite  as  reasonable  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment.  Hence  science  can  claim  no  other  certainty  than  one  which  la 
Mt  once  negative  and  hypothetical.  It  treats  lliat  which  does  not  appear 
IIS  if  it  did  not  exist,  and  it  invariably  assumes  tlie  adecjuacy  and  per- 
manence of  the  rules  which  it  applies.  With  the  possibility  that  these 
rules  may  be  transitory  or  inadequate  guides  to  truth,  It  does  not  concera 
itself. 

The  limited  and  conditional  nature  of  the  certainty  which  science  can 
claim  to  establish,  in  reference  to  material  objects,  is  the  true,  and  is  a 
auilicient  answer  to  tlie  fears  which  tlie  attempt  to  estahliwh  a  science  of 
history  inspires.  If  the  sciences,  whicli  are  acknowledged  to  be  such  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  disdofe  to  us  neither  nature  bound  io.  ^^^^ 
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nor  objects  governed  by  irreaistible  laws,  nor  a  set  of  agenta  yiddinf 
obedience  to  irresistible  impukcs,  nor  a  fktal  necessity  Laving  a  realm 
which  constantly  tlireatens  to  enclose  ns,  why  should  we  fejtf  ita  appli- 
cation to  human  affairs  7  If,  for  anything  that  science  teaches  to  the 
contrary,  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  rational  beinga,  moving  in  thA 
orbits  from  their  own  choice,  can  it  be  sjiid  that  the  attempt  to  d»» 
cover  general  rules,  by  the  help  of  which  limited  and  conditional  pre- 
dictions respecting  human  conduct  may  be  madei  involves  any  danger  to 
morality  ? 

Such  a  question  ought  not  to  be  discussed  without  a  more  exphcit 
acknowledgment  of  its  importance  than  most  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  constnicting  a  science  of  history  think  fit  to  moke. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  their  writings  without  a  constant  revolt  agamU 
the  harsh  indifference  with  which  they  treat  the  common  aeatimenls  of 
mankind^  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  adopt,  on  every  occasion 
forms  of  Ppeech  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  tiiey  are  moat 
remarkable  for  inaccuracy  or  offenaiveness.  It  may  be  pos&ible  to 
blish  the  consistency  of  what  ia  true  in  their  opinions  with  those 
moral  doctrines  which  give  to  life  all  itsvaltie  and  dignity,  but  tJiis 
done  only  by  a  process  too  intricate  to  be  performed  by  persons  who 
not  made  a  special  study  of  the  question.  The  broad  obvious  inference 
which  most  of  their  writings  suggest,  and  which  a  vast  majority  of  ihcir 
readers  would  draw,  is,  that  man  desen-'es  neither  praise  nor  blame  far 
his  conduct;  that  he  has  no  power  over  his  own  actions;  that  he  is  a 
helpless  puppet  who  ought  to  be  contemplated  not  as  an  individual  at  all, 
but  (to  use  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith's  expressions)  as  a  link  in  a  chain,  or  i 
grain  in  a  mass ;  and  that  the  only  objects  which  can  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  persons  enlightened  enough  to  admit  their  own  insignificanoe  are 
vague  abstractions,  called  by  such  names  as  progress  and  civilization.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  any  attempt  is  made  by  the  wi-iters  referred  to,  to  dis- 
connect such  conclusions  from  the  premisses  which  they  lay  down.  They 
URUally  write  as  if  they  felt  that  come  what  would  of  morality  and  t^ 
that  i^  connected  with  it,  the  one  thing  needful  for  all  mankind  wai  to  sit 
at  their  feet  and  accept  their  doctrines. 

The  oflTensiveness  of  such  conduct,  to  say  nothing  of  its  arrogance, 
cannot  be  exaggerated-  If  this  were  really  the  conclusion  to  whidi 
science  leads  im  it  would  he  fatal  to  the  existence  of  science  itsell*;  for  it 
would  destroy  any  interest  which  a  man  of  spirit  could  feel  in  it.  Such 
a  man,  on  discovering  that  conscience,  honour,  and  moral  responsibility 
were  mere  phantoms,  would  probably  spend  the  last  relics  of  personality 
and  free-will  in  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  inanimate  universe  of 
which  he  formed  an  inanimate  morsel,  and  in  resolving  that  the  eternal 
laws  which  had  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  world  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  managing  and  mending  it  without  his  assistance. 

Such  conaideTutiona  as  these  make  it  doubly  important  to  clear  up,  if 
pos-sible,  the  con£u&\oii  \«V\k^\][\Oct  \!ei^  ^^isiCvsck  haa  been  6urrounded|  mi 
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to  sliow  that  whatever  may  be  tlie  feira  and  liopes  of  the  dtsputants,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  inferences  which  tlicir  lan^age  would  bear,  and 
whicli  they  may  wish  it  to  bear,  the  iriteresta  of  morality  are,  in  reality, 
altogether  iinafFected  by  the  debate.  It  is  necessary  to  point  this  out,  in 
order  to  guard  against  this  impression  that  the  fallowing  observations 
are  biiissed  by  any  leaning  towards  the  consequencea  which  thoae  who 
maintain  the  arguments  against  which  they  are  directed,  are  anxious  to 
avert. 

The  argument  of  those  who,  with  the  avowed  object  of  protecting  the 
interests  of  morality^  deny  the  possibility  of  constnicting  a  science  of 
history,  may  be  thus  stated: — ^They  say,  where  there  is  no  regularity  there 
can  be  no  science ;  but  where  there  is  no  irregularity  there  can  he  no 
freedom,  and  where  there  is  no  lieedom  there  can  he  no  morality.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  fri^edom  impHea  irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  free 
agents,  it  excludes  the  possibility  of  Bcience.  Now  every  man  is  con- 
Bcious  that  be  is  a  free  agent;  and  the  proposition  that  men  are  free, 
means  that  before  they  act  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  act  in  either 
of  two  or  more  ways  j  but  if  they  have  and  use  this  power  it  must  be 
impossible  beforehand  to  predict  the  manner  in  which  they  will  use  itj 
therefore  history  cannot  be  formed  into  a  science,  because  if  it  were  it 
would  enable  us  to  predict  human  actions. 

Many  of  the  propositions  of  which  this  argument  is  composed  are 
undeniably  true.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  persuading  people  to 
doubt  either  that  freedom  is  essential  to  morality,  or  that  men  are 
COHrcious  of  being  free  agents  in  the  sense  stated*  Nor  is  it  more 
doubtful,  that  as  the  object  of  science  is  the  classiiication  of  phenomena, 
Bcieace  must  end  where  irregularity  begins;  that  is,  where  the  facts  with 
which  it  deals  come  to  be  no  longer  susceptible  of  classification ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  true  that  where  there  is  no  irregularity  there  can  be  no 
freedom,  or  that  if  men  have  and  use  the  power,  before  they  act,  of  acting 
in  cither  of  several  way?,  it  must  be  impossible  beforehand  to  predict  tho 
manner  in  which  they  will  use  it.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  terms 
between  regularity  and  freedom.  If  a  man  is  perfectly  free  to  get  up 
every  morning  at  six  o^cloch  or  not,  he  is  as  free  to  get  up  regularly  as 
to  get  up  irregularly  at  that  hour,  and,  indeed,  his  doing  so  invariably 
would  usually  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  great  strength  of  resolution. 
The  opposition,  if  any,  mu^tbe  inferred  from  experience,  and  the  attempt 
to  treat  hi^^tory  as  a  science  is  nothing  hut  an  appeal  to  this  test,  and  is 
perfectly  consistent  (though  those  who  make  it  do  not  seem  to  think  so) 
with  the  most  explicit  recognition  of  the  fact  that  men  are  not  misled 
by  the  universal  testimony  of  their  own  consciousness  in  supposing 
tbemflelres  to  have  the  power  of  choosing  betw^een  diiferent  courses  of 
conduct. 

The  nature  of  BCientific  certainty  in  reference  to  physical  studies  has 
been  already  referred  to,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  denote  nothing  more 
than  the  iket  that  evidence  has  been  coUecled  m  loX^tcac^  Xa  c^s^vaikx^. 
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Biibjecta  Biifficient  to  remove  from  the  niinda  of  those  who  Bttidj  it  ill 
doobt  as  to  tlici  conclusiona  to  which  it  points.  If,  therefore,  inbtancea 
can  be  given  in  which  any  one  ncquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  caue 
would  be  quite  sure  as  to  the  course  which  a  man,  admitted  to  be  frc^ 
would  take,  it  will  follow  that  scientiiic  certainty  as  to  the  courae  of 
human  action  ia  not  inconsistent  with  its  freedom.  Such  instancen  are 
eiidlesa.  A  man  is  deepjly  in  love  with  a  woman,  "who  returns  his  affec 
tion.  They  are  engaged  to  be  married  j  no  oppoMtion  ia  made  to  ihe 
marriage ;  cveiy  circumstance  ia  Hivoumble  to  it.  The  service  hai 
actually  begun,  and  the  clergyman  says,  "  Wilt  thou  take  this  womaa  to 
be  thy  wedded  wife  ?  '*  No  doubt  the  man  ia  perfectly  free  to  aay  Ko, 
and  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  boj  but  dot^a  any  human  being  doubt  that 
if  he  has  no  reaaon  whatever  for  drawing  back,  and  the  most  ftrdeni 
desire  to  go  on,  he  will,  if  he  lives,  and  if  no  physical  impediment 
intervenes,  Bay  Yes  ?  The  certainty  ia  precisely  the  stime  in  kind,  and 
nearly  the  same  in  degree,  as  the  certainty  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow. It  IB  founded  on  the  expectation,  produced  by  an  infinite 
qumitity  of  experience,  thni  when  a  man  has  the  power  of  doitig  wbot 
he  earnestly  wis^hes  to  do,  and  has  no  reason  to  refrain,  and  is  not 
prevented  from  doing  it,  he  will  do  it.  Tliis  is  an  unequiv^ocal  iustaOM 
of  predicting  the  act  of  a  free  agent,  his  freedom  being  the  very  ground 
of  the  confidence  with  which  the  prediction  m  made ;  and  tliia  powfa*  of 
prediction  is  all  that  ia  required  in  order  to  render  poaaible  a  acka» 
of  histoiy. 

Of  conrse  the  case  taken  ia  simple  in  the  extreme;  but  the  wmplicltj 
of  the  case  affecta  nothing  but  the  ea«e  ivith  which  the  openitioa  of 
prediction  may  be  performed.  If  a  highly  complieated  case  be  takest 
the  reanlt  will  be  exactly  the  eame,  though  the  ditHculty  of  arriving  at  it 
willj  of  course,  be  greatly  increased.  When  Shakspeare  waa  writing  die 
TenipeM^  could  it  have  been  predicted  what  w^onia  he  would  write  doirn 
next  ailer  "  Like  the  baaelcss  labric  of  thia  vision  ?  "  The  speciiic  predic- 
tion could  not,  of  course,  have  been  made  by  any  human  creature;  hut  if 
any  one  had  been  able  to  watcli  the  tliouglits  suggested  to  Shafe^)eare'i 
mind,  and  to  appreciate  the  various  half-conscious  reasonings  whicb  led 
him  to  pasB  judgment  on  them  aa  they  rose  before  him,  aud  hatl  tho* 
fallowed  the  train  of  association,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  pre- 
ceded the  composition  of  "  leaves  not  a  WTack  behind,"  he  woald  ha^ 
had  no  difficulty  ia  predicting  the  act  of  will  by  virtue  of  which  it  im 
written  down,  although  tlie  poet  would  have  been  perfectly  conjici0ua,  vni 
rightly  conscioiui,  of  his  power  to  write  or  not  to  writ«  as  he  pleJ»i<t 
The  phni^  itself  proves  thia  assertion- — if  we  know  how  a  man  pleaseir 
we  can  infallibly  predict  how  be  will  act,  because  he  is  free  lo  act«il^ 
pleases. 

Apart  from  thia  general  evidence,  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  it  t* 
absolutely  im-^iossM^  lo  ^tove  that  any  act  is  altogether  irr^giilii7|  ihstii 
to  say,  tlial  it  \a  &0  "V3j:i^^  ^  q*^\^^  i^kXj^  ^^n.  t^g  formtila  Gftn  ever  N 
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ised  which  wiil  enable  others  to  view  it  as  one  of  a  serleSp  If  an  event 
happened  once  in  every  ten  thousand  years,  it  would  ho  regular  in  the  samo 
Bense  as  if  it  happened  every  other  minute  j  and  how  can  it  possibly  be 
affirmed  of  any  act  whatever  that  no  other  act  of  the  eaine  «ort  will  ever 
occur  7  If  such  an  ailirination  could  be  made,  how  would  its  truth  affect 
the  freedom  of  tlie  act  ?  The  only  evidence — and  that  evidence  is  con* 
elusive — that  an  act  is  iree,  ia  the  consciousness  poaseseed  by  the  agent 
before  he  peiforms  it,  that  he  haa  the  power  to  perform  it  or  not  ?  IIow 
can  that  be  atTected  by  the  circumstance  that  after  the  lapse  of  ten  thou- 
sand years,  some  one  else  either  will  or  wiU  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
or  an  analogous  position  7 

These  considerations^  put  under  varioua  shapes,  are  familiar  enough ; 
but  they  are  generally  urged,  ajid  wrongly  urged,  ajs  objections  to  freedom. 
They  are  supposed  to  prove  that  the  alternative  power  of  action  which  we 
are  con&ciou8  of  poBscasing  ia  delusive.  In  reality  tliey  prove  nothingtof 
the  sort.  They  show  only  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  la 
exercised  in  a  regular  and  not  in  a  capricious  manner,  and,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  if  people  are  free,  they  are  aa  free  to  act  regularly  as  to 
act  irregularly,  and  the  expectations  of  observers  as  to  their  acting  in  the 
one  way  or  the  other  must,  if  they  are  reasonable,  be  regulated  by  expe- 
rience alone.  Historiail  science  ia  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  the 
results  of  observation  systematically  clasisificd. 

The  delusion  a  arising  from  the  metaphoricid  language  in  which  the 
results  of  physical  science  are  oxpreased,  and  especially  that  most  per- 
nicious notion  that  it  establishes  the  proposition  that  the  material  universe 
is  alHrmatively  known  to  be  a  collection  of  inanimate  agents  governed  l>y 
necessary  laws,  have  made  the  notion  of  the  regular  action  of  free  and 
rational  creatures  so  unfamiliar  that  most  people  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  an  act  which  can  be  predicted  can  be 
made  tlic  subject  of  praise  or  hlarae.  Why,  it  is  asked,  do  you  praise  or 
blame  men  fur  doing  wliat  you  always  knew  they  would  do  7  The 
question  allows  that  those  who  ask  it  have  not  considered  the  real 
nature  and  origin  of  praise  and  blame.  It  will  be  found  upon  strict 
ejcamination  that  they  attach  not  to  acts  which  are  or  are  supposed  to 
be  irregular,  but  to  acts  wliich  are  or  are  supposed  to  be  voluntary  and 
personal,  wlielher  they  are  cap;ible  of  being  predicted  or  not,  and  this  is 
au  ultimate  fact  of  our  nature  which  at  present  can  no  more  be  accounted 
for  than  the  fact  that  upon  certain  occasions  we  feel  love  and  hatred,  paia 
and  pleasure.     The  steps  in  the  inquiry  are  as  follows  :^ — 

In  the  first  place,  it  ia  not  every  incident  which  is  the  subject  of  praise 
or  blame,  but  actions  only  as  distingtdblied  from  occurrences.  The  cha- 
racteristic of  actions  is  that  the  external  and  visible  transaction  is  sup- 
poeed  to  be  preceded  by  the  putting  fortli  of  an  internal  invinible  energy 
like  that  of  wliich  every  man  is  conscious  when  he  act-s,  and  for  wLicli  wo 
have  no  other  name  than  an  act  of  the  wilL  Whenever  we  have  groundi 
to  beUtive  that  such  an  act  of  the  will,  coupled  with  ^t^.  m\fcJ^\^viQX  '^^- 
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ception  of  its  natural  efTccts,  Las  preceded  any  visible  action,  w©  praise  or 
Lkme  that  action  if  it  Iiaa  anj  assignable  connection  with  the  production 
of  happiness  or  misery,  without  any  reference  to  the  power  which  othere 
may  have  of  predicting  wlmt  occurs,  Thia  is  illustrated  with  remarkable 
completeness  in  the  difTerence  of  the  views  which  we  take  of  occurrences 
in  our  own  lives,  in  the  lives  of  other  men,  in  those  of  aaimala,  and  in 
the  relations  of  inanimate  matter.  With  regard  to  ourselves,  praise  and 
blame  are  unhesitating  and  complete.  We  have  before  ua  all  the  fiicta, 
and  if  wc  use  our  means  of  knowledge  honestly  we  have  usually  no  diffi- 
culty in  saying  whether  our  conduct  had  deserved  praise  or  blame;  but 
Uiifl  depends  enlirely  on  the  two  questions  whether  the  incident  to  be  oob- 
iidered  was  an  action  or  a  mere  occurrence,  and  whether  if  it  was  an 
action,  it  was  one  of  which  we  knew  the  nature.  As  to  the  fact  that  then 
"was  or  was  not  an  act  of  the  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  we 
before  us  the  beat  evidence^  namely,  the  direct  testimony  of  our  own 
sciousness*  With  regard  to  others,  our  judgment  is  less  satififhctoijf 
because  our  means  of  knowledge  are  much  inferior;  but  the  geneft! 
similarity  Lelweeu  the  acta  of  diiferent  men  is  so  strong  that  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases  we  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  acts  which  woM 
have  been  voluntary  in  xm  were  volimtary  in  them.  With  regard  to 
animals,  there  is  a  degree  of  difficulty  which  illustrates  exactly  the  iiAture 
of  the  evidence  which  we  require  in  order  to  praise  or  blame  on  aciam. 
We  are  by  no  means  indifhtrcnt  to  the  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  dog,  or 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  cat,  but  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  temas  to  say  thai 
we  thoronghly  praise  or  blame  them.  If  praiise  or  blame  depended  on 
the  contingency  or  irregularity  of  actions,  it  would  be  difEcult  to  aay  ikit 
they  were  not  as  appropriate  to  the  dog  who  defends  his  master,  or  to  the 
cat  who  tortures  a  mouse,  as  to  men  or  women.  It  is  at  least  as  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  foretell  what  exact  amount  of  danger  or  pmii  will 
diive  away  a  mastiff  from  a  rohber  as  it  would  be  to  make  ft  omilir 
prophecy  about  his  owner ;  but  if  the  question  depends  on  the  esdsmee 
of  an  act  of  the  will,  coupled  with  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  fiicti, 
the  hesitating,  qualified  character  of  the  sentiments  which  the  oondaciof 
a  dog  or  an  elephant  excites  is  easily  explained  by  the  incomplete,  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  evidence  which  we  have  as  to  the  mental  operations 
of  animals.  I'heir  conduct  shows  some  but  not  all  the  traces  of  will 
which  we  find  in  human  action,  and  some  but  not  all  the  aigna  of  intelfi- 
gcnce.  Hence,  our  praise  and  blame  of  their  conduct  is  given  sub  modb, 
and  not  unreservedly.  Inanimate  matter  presents  the  converse  case  W 
tliat  of  the  conduct  of  other  men.  We  have  absolutely  no  groonds  6m 
attributing  to  material  objects  any  power  of  action  at  alL  We  kn^ 
nothing  about  them  except  the  occurrences  which  present  themselves^  mi 
accordingly  we  neither  praise  nor  blame  any  material  object  whatever.  It 
may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  tliis  is  because  we  crm  foretell  with  aocunicf 
the  varioiis  mcid^uta  'w\i\^h  will  occur  to  matter,  and  this,  as  has  b«ett 
already  ob&erveii,  \a  ^^i^  ^^^X  ^^^ascL^iwX  ^'v  ^'^wt^Wi  deny  the  possibility 
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of  predicting  liiiman  actions  because  they  tliink  it  essential  to  morality  to 
do  so.  Such  perflons,  however,  sliould  recollect  that  it  is  by  no  meana 
true  that  we  can  always  foretell  the  varioua  motions  of  matter,  and  it  is 
certain  that  millions  of  persons  who  never  think  of  making  it  the  subject 
of  either  praise  or  blame  are  altogether  ignorant  that  its  raovements  can 
be  foretold.  No  one  blames  dice  or  packs  of  cards,  yet  tlie  combinations 
which  they  present  are  aU  but  universally  looked  upon  as  the  typical 
illustrations  of  uncertainty.  No  one  ever  thought  of  claiming  for  human 
conduct  a  greater  degree  of  irregulatity  than  belongs  to  cards  or  dice.  No 
theory  demands  that  it  must  be  considered  to  be  more  uncertain  which  of 
several  courses  a  man  will  take  than  it  is  whether  one  or  the  other  of  the 
twenty-one  possible  combinations  will  be  presented  on  throwing  the  dice, 
yet  no  one  ever  attributed  &ee-w*ill  to  them. 

The  result  ia^  that  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  any 
incident  can  be  praised  or  blamed  is,  that  it  should  he  an  action,  and  not 
merely  an  occurrence.  The  quantity  of  praise  or  blame  to  be  given  to 
an  action  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  question  whether  it  is  done 
ivillingly  or  under  compulsion.  There  is  a  common,  though  inaccurate, 
notion  that  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  compulsion  forcibly  deprives  con- 
duct of  its  iiTegularity,  which  would  otherwise  be  irreg;ular,  and  so  enables 
it  to  be  predicted,  and  deprives  it  of  its  moral  chM^acter;  but  upon 
closer  examination  into  the  meaning  of  conapulsionj  this  will  be  found  not 
to  be  the  case. 

The  only  safe  guide  iu  such  inquiries  ia  the  oommon  use  of  language, 
for  by  the  words  which  they  use  when  they  are  acting  and  not  Bpecu- 
lating,  men  record  their  impressions  of  what  passes  in  their  own  minds 
with  a  completeness  and  truth  which  is  rarely  attainable  when  they  con- 
sciously sit  down  to  perform  that  task,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
preconceived  opmions.  Applying  this  principle,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
words  "  voluntary  "  and  "  compulsory  "  are  not  formal  opposites.  The 
one  does  not  affirm  what  the  other  denies,  **  Voluntary "  is  properly 
opposed  to  "involuntary,''  and  an  involuntary  action  is  in  strictness  of 
speech  not  an  action  at  all.  A  man  who  throws  about  his  limbs  in  a 
convulsive  fit  is  a  patient,  and  not  an  agent;  and  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
language  to  say  that  he  moved  them  under  compulsion.  The  muscles 
contract  independently  of  his  will,  and  he  no  more  deserves  praise  or 
blame  for  the  consequences  produced  by  their  contraction  than  a  bnOet 
deserves  praise  or  blame  for  kiUing  a  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would, 
both  in  common  language  and  even  in  law,  be  perfectly  correct  to  speak 
of  a  person  being  compelled  by  threats  or  by  torture  to  give  up  his 
property. 

Thus  compulsion  does  not  supersede  the  action  of  the  will,  but  is 
cckUateral  to  it ;  and  it  will,  be  fi«und  on  examination  to  imply  that  somo 
motive  is  applied  to  the  jKjrson  who  ia  the  subject  of  it  sulliciently  strong 
and  painful  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  do  something  which  he  dislikes, 
Qt  forego  something  which  he  likes.     The  formal  o^T^«»\V<i  c>l  wreK^'vi^K^si^ 
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is  willingncBs.     Where  a  man  does  an  act  willingly,  he  deserves  the  foil 
praise  or  blame  whidi  belongs  to  acts  of  that  class,     T\liere  he  does  il 
under  compulsion,  the  praise  or  blame  is  greatly  dimiaislied.     If,  for 
example,  a  man  unwillingly  tella  a  lie  to  save  hia  life,  no  one  would  blame 
himf  or,  at  least,  they  would  blame  him  for  nothing  worse  than  haFiDg 
fallen  aliort  of  a  heroic  ataodard  of  virtue ;  but  if  he  told  it  willingly, 
even  under  the  very  same  circumstances,  the  case  would  be  diflerent, 
It  would  be  said  that,  though  the  he  itself  might  have  been  excoied,  tLe 
willingness  to  tell  it  showed  that  he  was  a  liar  by  nature,  and  de&enred  to 
be  looked  upon  as  such.     Neither  compukion  nor  willingnesa  afTeets  tli« 
quention  of  the  regularity  of  conduct.     Their  presence  affecta  only  the 
difficulty  of  predicting  ita  direction,  which  it  may  either  diiuim^li  or 
increase.     Of  some  men  it  might  be  predicted  that  they  would  lie  to  any 
extent,  under  no  greater  compulsion  than  that  of  a  risk  of  losing  5/,  hj 
■peaking  tlie  truth.     Others  would,  perhaps,  equivocate  if*  the  risk  wa« 
500L  or  5,000/,»  and  otherg  would  sooner  die  tkm  he  at  all.     Those  wk 
knew  a  man  well  w^ould  have  little  diJllculty  in  saying  to  which  of  lLe« 
climsQB  he  belonged,  and  of  predicting  his  conduct  accordijigly. 

The  result  is,  that  we  px-aise  and  blame  voluntary  actionB,  and  tbt 
the  praiae  and  blame  arc  increased  if  the  actions  are  willing  aad 
diaiinifihed  if  they  are  compulsory,  and  that  we  do  so  irrei^>ectiTdy  of 
their  being  regular  or  irrt-gular.  This,  however,  ascertaina  only  Uw 
sort  of  actions,  to  which,  and  the  rule  by  which,  we  distribute  pr«i» 
and  blame.  It  leaves  untouched  the  ultimate  reason  why  we  praise 
or  blame  at  all  Why,  for  instance,  do  we  blanae  a  man  vbo 
willingly  commits  a  cruel  murder?  Tliia  question  ia  precisely  aasr 
logons  to  hundreds  of  othei-s,  which  it  is  equally  impoaaible  to  onsirtf* 
Why  do  we  feel  any  sympathy  with,  or  intere>st  in,  others,  or  even 
in  ourselves?  Why  do  we  hate  or  love?  Why  do  we  see  an  object 
when  our  eyes  arc  wide  open  and  it  is  straight  in  ^nt  of  them! 
We  can  only  say  that  ho  man  nature  is  constituted  so,  and  not  othet- 
wise ;  and  that  when  w^e  arc  once  made  aware  of  a  thoroughly 
action  willingly  done  by  the  agent,  we  blame  it,  just  aa  we  shrink 
pain  or  welcome  pleasure.  In  diflerent  times  and  countries,  dtfierent 
classes  of  actions  may  produce  this  feeling;  but,  so  far  as  wc  know, 
i^  not,  and  never  was,  any  human  society  in  which  the  feehng  is 
produced  by  some  forms  of  conduct  or  other.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
praise  and  blame  may  well  be  awarded  to  actions,  indeT>endentIy  of  tha 
question  whether  they  can  or  cannot  be  predicted — a  question  whkk 
experience  only  can  decide. 

This  conclusion  mny  be  strengthened  by  considerations  of  a  molt 
familiar  kind.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  many  permit 
attach  to  the  essential  irregularity  of  human  conduct,  there  are  no  ptrt* 
of  it  on  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  pass  any  sort  of  moral  judgment  m 
those  which  ougl\t,  if  irregularity  is  essential  to  tlieir  existence,  to  N 
the  Btronge&t  ptoofe  ot  tV^  tii^V^uv:^  sA  ^^yyiom  and  morality •    Tlieit 
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are  actions  whicli  ai*e  entirely  arbitrary  and  capricioua,  for  which  no 
cause  wliatever  can  be  assigned.  According  to  the  views  of  tlie  antago- 
nists of  hifltorical  science,  eucli  acta  ought  to  be  considered  as  assertions 
of  the  moat  glorious  and  cliaracteristic  prerogatives  of  liuman  nature, 
but  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  they  are  regarded  in  fact.  Men  who 
habitually  assert  tliese  prerogatives,  and  whose  conduct  under  given  cir- 
cumslances  it  is  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  impossible  to  predict, 
are  to  be  found  in  thousands  at  Han  well  and  Colney  Hatch,  but  they  are 
considered  not  as  the  freest  and  wisest  of  their  race,  but  as  the  victims  of 
the  most  grievous  of  all  disease.s.  Of  all  characters,  that  of  a  capricioas 
man  is  the  one  with  which  it  is  most  diflicult  to  deaL  To  say  of  a  person^ 
**  You  never  can  tell  how  he'll  take  a  thing/*  is  anything  but  a  recom- 
mendation of  liini.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  praise  a 
person  for  being  rational  and  consistent  in  his  behaviour,  What  do 
these  words  imply  ?  Certainly  not  lesa  than  this,  that  the  regularity  of  a 
man's  conduct,  and  therefore  the  ease  with  which  its  course  may  be  pre- 
dicted, is  iu  direct  proportion  to  hia  wisdom.  The  general  conclusioa 
seems  to  be  that  we  regulate  our  own  actions  by  the  free  exertion  of  a 
power  which  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  our  nature  like  the  power  of  sight  or 
touch  ;  that  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  exert  this  free  power  in  a  regular 
manner,  so  that  if  any  one  knew  the  exact  state  of  the  mind  and  tlie  exact 
limits  of  the  powers  of  others  immediately  before  they  acted,  lie  could 
foretell  the  direction  iu  which  they  would  act;  that  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  this  power  is  exerted,  our  actions  are  good  or  bad,  and  we 
deserve  praise  or  blame ;  and  that  this  praise  or  blame  is  awarded^  not 
because  of  any  contingency  about  actions  before  they  are  performed,  but 
becsute,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we  praise  actions  which  we 
consider  good,  and  blame  those  which  we  consider  bad;  and  that  the 
amount  of  praise  or  blame  awarded  depends  mainly  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  actions  are  done  willingly  or  under  compulsion. 

It  may  tend  to  set  these  conclusions  more  clearly  before  the  imagi- 
nation of  some  persons,  if  it  is  assumed  that  a  supposition,  already  referred 
to  more  than  once,  were  proved  to  be  true.  Suppose  that  it  were  shown 
that,  in  point  of  iact,  the  dilTerent  members  of  the  solar  system  were,  as 
some  of  the  ancients  supposed,  living  creatures.  Suppose  we  knew  that 
it  was  a  distinct  effort  to  the  sun  to  shine,  and  to  the  planets  to  revolve; 
that  they  had  temptations  to  rest,  and  were  aware  of  the  importance  of 
not  giving  way  to  them.  Is  there  any  one  astronomictd  propositioa 
which  would  become  less  tme  than  it  is  at  present  ?  Would  anything  else 
result  than  that  we  should  superinduce  upon  the  feeling  of  interest  and 
satisiaction  with  which  we  look  at  present  on  the  solar  system,  a  feeling 
of  moral  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  bodies  which  compose  it  ?  Or, 
to  put  the  converse  case,  let  us  suppose  that  tlic  sun  and  moon,  being 
constituted  upon  principles  altogether  ditTerent  from  ours,  nevertheless 
shared  with  us  the  power  of  observation  and  calculation,  and  subjected  our- 
selves to  an  examination  like  that  to  whieh  we  BubifttitVa^^tm,  ^u'^-^g^wfc'Csia^Hj 
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looking  down  upon  tlie  eartlij  not  metapKorically  but  really,  they  i 
^vatcli  the  diflfereEt  molions  of  men,  and  try  to  devise  formulas  by  whlck 
tliey  miglit  predict  them.  Are  we  able  to  say  that  the  undertaking  vould 
be  hopeless,  or  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  frame  some  general  mlet 
by  the  aid  of  vt'hich  they  might  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  oor 
conduct,  than  it  was  for  us  to  frame  a  rule  %vhich  should  apply  equally 
to  the  motion  of  a  grain  of  dust  and  that  of  a  sun  ? 

If  they  were  'altogether  ignorant  of  our  wants  and  objects — ^if  cmr 
gestures  and  voices  were  unmeaning,  and  our  passions  unknown  to  them 
— might  not  they  calculate  our  motions  with  the  same  precision  which 
we  apply  to  them,  and  look  on  us  as  mere  brute  inanimate  matter, 
because  they  knew  nothing  of  our  emotions  7  They  might  in  this  iny 
construct  a  science  of  our  motions,  and  it  might  be  a  perfectly  true  ont; 
but  they  would  be  much  mistaken  if  they  drew  from  that  fiict  ibr 
inference  that  we  were  the  mere  slaves  of  a  blind  destiny.  If  oiff 
freedom  and  moral  responsibility  would  be  unaiTected  by  such  a  cal- 
culation, they  cannot  be  more  affected  by  it  if  it  proceeds  tnm 
ourselves.  They  stand  on  their  own  basis,  and  the  fear  that  a  scientt 
of  Listoiy,  if  it  is  ever  constructed,  will  overthrow  them,  la  jost  ib 
reasonable  as  the  fear  that  a  good  nautical  almanac  will  enslare  die 
stars  and  tlie  tides. 

The  speculative  and  abstract  view  of  the  question  comprises  only  ooe 
division  of  it*  What  the  science  of  history,  if  it  ever  exists,  will  be  lib, 
is  a  question  of  great  interest,  the  impartial  consideration  of  which  woaU 
do  much  to  dispel  the  alann  with  which  the  possibility  of  its  existence  it 
regarded,  IMuch  light  is  also  thrown  on  the  question  by  the  geoeral 
character  of  political  economy  and  statistics,  the  only  subjecta  reiatiflig 
to  human  conduct  which  liave  a^  yet  been  tlirown  into  a  scientific  shspc, 
Thene  points  will  be  considered  in  a  futui'c  number. 


Here  is  the  awful  manager  unable  to  shake  off  his 
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In  th6  gi-eeu-room  of  one  of  the  great  London  theatres — David 
GanicVs,  perhaps — the  stage  company  and  their  frienck  were  waiting  the 
call-boy  and  the  riaing  of  the  curtxdn* 

As  strange  boards  as  any^ — m.  broad  contrasts*  Here  a  king,  with  liis 
crown  cast  down  ;  there  a  beggar,  with  hla  wallet  laid  aside.  But  kings 
and  beggars  m"c  not  affording  the  glaring  diBcrepaocies  of  Hogarth's 
**  Olympus  in  a  Barn,**  but  suggesting  and  preserving  the  distinctions  far 
below  the  buskins,  the  breastplate,  the  Bandals,  the  eymars.  Here  are 
Jieroea,  with  the  heroism  only  ekin  deep  j  and  peers,  like  their  graces  of 
Bolton  and  Wharton,  with  infimtely  less  of  tlie  lofty,  eelf-denying  graces 
and  the  ancient  QuixotisTO  of  chivalryj  than  tlie  most  grovelling  of  plough- 
men. The  Literai-y  Club  is  not  yet  formed,  nor  has  Davis  founded  his 
reputation  fur  cups  of  tea  and  pretty  Mrs»  Davis  \  but  here  are  specimens 
cf  Lanky  and  Eeau^ — learned,  gracious,  and  winning  in  their  philosophy 
and  frolics-  Ah,  me  1  that  they  should  have  worn  such  sorry  stains  on 
their  shields  1 
of  power  and  hia  double  existence ; 

1  -  **  On  the  stage  he  was  imtural,  aim  pic,  affecting, 

'Twos  only  tliat  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting/' 

And  here  is  the  poor  author,  strutting  abroad  in  his  "  Tyrian  bloom,  satin 
grain,  and  garter  blue-silk  breeches,"  and  ready  to  hide  in  the  next  tavern 
when  the  game  is  up. 

Among  the  crowd,  Lady  Betty  is  biding  her  time,  veiy  nonchalant 
and  a  little  solitary  in  her  state.  She  is  accustomed  to  the  dramatis 
persofKe^  professional  and  otherwise;  and  ladies  who  are  independent, 
exclusive,  and  inflexible,  however  admired  and  respected,  are  generally 
left  to  enjoy  their  own  opinions  unmolested  and  at  their  leisure,  whether 
behind  the  stage  curtain  or  elsewhere. 

Just  then  a  country  gentleman,  whose  murrey  coat  has  a  certain 
country  cut,  while  his  complexion  breathes  of  hay-lields  and  hedge  sides, 
is  introduced,  gazes  round,  and  steps  up  to  her.  Mrs.  Betty  cries  out 
directly,  "  La  I  *' — an  exclamation  not  a  whit  vulgar  in  her  day — ^**  the 
Justice  1 "  And  she  holds  forth  both  her  hands,  **  llow  are  dear  Mrs. 
Prissy  and  Mrs.  Fiddy  ?  Did  the  silks  suit  ?  But  I  need  not  ask ;  I  had 
their  dear  delightful  violet-scented  letter.  Have  you  come  up  to  town 
fur  any  time,  fcir?     I  wish  prosperity  to  youi  busaaoaa,^^ 
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He  has  not  held  such  kmd!^  unaffijcted,  friendly  liandd  since  ihef 
parted ;  he  has  only  once  before  held  a  hand  that  could  liave  led  a  Jnffier 
to  confess  hU  conKpiracy — that  could  have  clung  to  a  crushed  mani  ani 
striven  to  raise  him  when  calamity,  like  a  vluilwiad,  cast  him  down 
Bwept  Iiim  away. 

The  squii^e  is  sensibly  moved,  and  EIra.  Betty  vindicates  her  woi 
ILness  by  jumping  at  a  conclusion  and  setthng  in  her  own  mind 
brain  m  addled  with  this  great  London — its  politicians,  its  mohawks,  iti 
lM?ggara  in  Axe  Lone,  its  rich  tradesmen  in  Cranbourne  Alley,  its  people 
of  quality,  fashion,  and  taste  in  tlieir  villas  at  Twickenham. 

He  asks  if  she  is  on  in  Belvidera,  and  when  he  hears  that  it  is  a&i 
actress's  benefit,  and  that  she  has  only  consented  to  appear  in  a 
dary  part  in  a  comedy  of  Sir  John's,  who  is  now  a  g^-eat  castle-bwili^er, 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  enter  a  box  ;  at  which  she  is  lialf  flattered, 
half  perplexed.  He  w^aita^  hot  and  excited,  until  her  short  service  U  om. 
He  will  not  call  upon  her  at  her  lodgings,  because,  in  his  delicacy,  he  ha 
so  keen  a  remembrance  of  her  exposed  position — a  butt  for  scandal 

There — there  in  the  corner  behind  the  curtain,  bounded  by  tk 
refreshment  table,  and  filled  with  the  prompter's  monotonous  drawl,  UfiC 
those  loungers,  those  fashionubles,  those  professors  of  what  is  said  to  ^ 
to  all  except  the  few,  a  branding,  blighting  profession — ^far,  far  frou 
his  barley  ripe  for  the  mowing,  his  boxwood  peacocks,  his  fiujiset  shiiiiflg 
beneath  his  heavy  porch  with  its  pilgrim's  seat,  hia  preciw  booie 
keeper  who  kept  mistress  Prissy  and  FidJy  in  awe  and  alightly  imn^ 
himself,  his  grey-haired  Hal  and  his  buxom  milkmaids — ^far  from  oM 
madam — ^courted,  worshipped  Granny ;  the  vicar,  pedantic,  formAl,  anl 
very  worthy  ;  young  madam,  brisk,  hot,  and  genial ;  and  Hs  forsaka 
charmers  Prissy  and  Fiddy,  sometimes  port»  sometimes  coy,  always  guilt- 
lem  as  lambkins, — the  squire  told  liis  talc  of  true  love.  Tlje  man  thrtfw 
down  the  costs  and  besought  Mrs.  Betty  Lumlcy,  Lady  Betty,  to  reaouDCf 
the  stage,  forsake  fame,  quit  studies,  rehearsals,  opening -nights,  and  con- 
cluding curtseys  amidst  the  cheers  of  thoujwinds,  to  go  down  with  himte 
rural  Larks'  Hall,  and  sigh  like  Lady  Mary's  heroine  for  the  dear  town  *d^ 
the  absence  of  all  rational  interests  and  occupations,  or  wake  up  to  million* 
of  iresh,  cheap,  ever-varying,  never- failing  pleasures;  to  read  ^'sermoaiiB 
Btonea"  and  homilies  in  honeysuckle,  grow  younger,  happier,  and  bf4W 
every  day,  and  die  like  Lady  Londun  in  her  hundredth  year,  umver^X 
regretted — above  all,  be  a  partner  to  a  selfish  man:  that  waa  hi»  diiaf 
object ;  to  fill  up  the  gulf  which  had  yawned  in  the  market*place  cf  li* 
existence  since  that  night  at  Bath,  and  render  Lis  life  double— doubk  ii 
its  joys,  double  in  its  sorrows. 

It  was  a  primitive  proceeding,  and  the  scene  was  not  patriarchah  W!f 
Betty  wajB  amazed  at  the  man's  assurance,  simplicity,  and  loyalty.  Hi 
spoke  pkinly — almost  bluntly — ^but  very  forcibly.  It  was  no  filigi* 
or  passing  paaaYoinK¥\c\i  \i^  \^to\i^ht  the  squire,  a  gentleman  of  a  Mt 
and  more  oC  \iou^ur*3iNA'&  ^vt^cviuv%^\^^^^i\0^  ^m.^\3^enco-cliaDibs  •• 
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BUe  a  pasteboiirti  queen,  and  to  lout  among  the  host  of  idle,  insolent, 
unruly  pretenders  to  tlie  fiivoiu'  of  the  famouja  actreas.  It  waa  no  weak 
love  which  had  dislodged  him  from  hia  old  resting-place,  and  pitched  him 
to  this  dr^VLTj  diiitance. 

Mra,  Betty  waa  taken  *^  all  in  a  heap  ;^'  ahe  had  heard  many  a  love* 
tale,  but  never  one  with  m  manly  a  note.  Shrewd,  sensitive  Mrs.  Betty 
was  bewildered  and  confounded,  and  ia  her  hurry  she  made  a  capital 
blunder.  What!  should  she  leave  her  own  domain  for  a  comparativs 
stranger?  Was  the  man  mad?  Did  Iiis  old-fashioned,  coimtry  pride 
reckon  the  name  of  Madam  Parnell  so  mighty  an  equivalent  for  the  title 
cf  Lady  Betty  ?  Should  she  take  him  at  an  advantage,  when  the  poor, 
lionest,  nxagnanimouai  foolish  gentleman  cast  his  sqiiirL'dom,  his  Larka' 
H:ill,  hia  afflicted  old  mother,  sulky  brother  and  sister,  and  qnaking  little 
nieces,  at  her  feet?  Slioiild  she  grieve  sweet  little  Mistresses  Prissy  and 
Piddy  ?  No,  oo.  She  dismisacd  liim  suoimarily,  saw  how  white  he  grew, 
and  heard  how  he  stooped  to  Bsk  if  thei-e  wcjre  no  possible  alternative,  no 
period  of  probation  to  endure,  no  aclueveoient  to  perform  by  him,  Master 
Parnell,  of  Lark^s  Hall,  a  great  man  down  in  hia  own  district  of  iSomei'set- 
Ahe :  fihe  waved  him  off  the  faster  because  she  became  aiirighted  at  hia 
LumiHty ;  and  got  away  in  her  chair,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  wept  all 
night  in  the  long  gmnmer  twilight,  and  Bat  pensive  and  sick  for  many 
daj8. 

In  time,  Mr^.  Betty  rcBumed  her  profession  j  but  languidly :  she  played 
to  disappointed  houses,  and  cherished  always,  with  more  romance,  the 
shade  of  the  brave,  tj-ubtlul,  Somersetshire  squire  and  antiquary.  Suddenly 
ahe  adopted  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  stage  in  the  summer  of 

I  her  popularity,  and  living  on  her  savings  and  her  poor  young  brother'a 
bequest.  Her  tastes  were  simple;  why  sliould  she  toil  to  provide  herst'lf 
^*ith  luxuries  ?  She  had  no  one  now  for  whose  old  age  she  could  fumisth 
ease,  or  for  the  aims  and  accidents  of  whose  rising  station  she  need  lay  by 
welcome  stores ;  she  had  not  even  a  nephew  or  niece  to  tease  her.  She 
mrould  not  wear  out  the  talents  a  generous  man  had  adaiked  on  a  mass  of 
kiuivcB  and  villains,  coxcombs  and  butterflies  ;  filie  would  not  expose  her 
poor  mind  and  heart  to  furtlier  deteri oration ,  Ah  I  ehe  should  have 
kept  tliem  more  spotless  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  doubly  owned  tliera. 
It  was  true,  what  Master  llowland  had  preached  to  his  nieces.  How 
terrible  it  would  be  if  she  were  dashed  to  pieces  over  the  precipice, 
after  all!  Slie  would  ily  from  the  danger  j  she  would  retire,  and  board 
^  with  her  cousin  Ward,  and  help  her  with  a  little  addition  to  her  limited 
Kjjicome  and  a  spare  hand  in  her  small  iiimiiy  ;  and  she  would  jog-trot 
■  onwards  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  so  that  when  she  came  to  die,  Mrs.  Prissy 
f  and  Mrs.  Fiddy  would  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  that  so  inoffensive, 
inconspicuous,  respectable  a  pci^son  had  once  been  asked  to  stand  to  them 
in  the  dignified  relation  of  aunt,  to  comoiand  the  starched  housekeeper  at 
Larks'  Hall,  reign  in  dining-room  and  parlour,  sun  het^self  among  th« 
atocka  and  Biinilowcrs  in  the  garden,  drop  inlo  lAni  ^icaxa^^  «1  ^\kssvMt*\ 
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hear  the  first  waits  at  Christmas,  and  eleep  in  the  Parnella*  aisle,  beside 
the  efBgy  of  the  knight  who  had  been  a  squire  to  Guy  of  Warwick. 
The  pubUc  vehemently  combated  Iilrs.  Betty's  verdict,  in  vain ;  tb*;y 
were  forced  to  lament  during  twice  nine  days  their  vanished  lavoniite, 
who  had  levaEted  bo  unceremoniously  beyond  the  reach  of  their  good 
gi-aces. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Mns»  Betty  travels  dowk  into  Soitersetshihe. 

A  FORMAL  but  friendly  letter  came  to  Iklra.  Betty,  when  her  life  was  one 
of  loDg  dusty  exertion,  and  her  heart  was  very  thirsty  and  partiiii 
You  see,  the  shabby-genteel  world  and  the  tradesman's  life,  unlcain 
exceptional  cases  of  great  wealth,  wa'i  a  different  affair  a  hundred  tad 
forty  or  lifty  years  ago  firoia  what  it  is  now.  The  villas  at  Twickenlia8i| 
the  rural  retreats,  the  gardens,  the  grottos,  the  books,  the  harpsichonk, 
the  water-colour  drawings,  belonged  to  the  quality,  or  to  the  literary 
lions;  to  Lady  Mary,  or  Pope,  Horace  Walpole,  or  his  young  friends  lie 
Berrys*  The  Lalf-pay  officer's  widow,  the  orphan  of  the  bankrupt  in  tk 
South  Sea  business,  the  wife  and  family  of  the  moderately  fiourialaBg 
haberdasher,  or  coach-builder,  or  nphobterer, — the  tobacconist  rose  fir 
above  the  general  level— were  cooped  up  in  the  city  dwellings,  and  confiaol 
to  gossip,  fine  clotkus,  and  good  eating  if  they  could  aiford  them,  patching 
and  paring  if  they  could  not.  A  walk  in  the  Citj  Gardens,  a  trip  to 
Eichmond  Hill,  the  shows,  Mr.  Stcele*s  Christian  Hera,  An  Advict  HI 
a  Daughtcvy  De  Foe's  Htstort/  of  the  Flagm^  were  their  mental  dc!»* 
tation. 

But  Mrs.  Betty  Lad  persevered;  for  she  had  the  soul  of  a  mar^:  Al 
had  resigned  herself  to  sinking  down  into  the  star  of  cousin  Ward's  set,wljO 
went  on  holidays  to  the  play,  and  being  mostly  honest,  fat,  and  fatuooBi  « 
jaunty  and  egotistical  folk,  admired  the  scenery  and  the  dresses,  but  coaH 
no  more  have  made  a  play  to  themselves  than  iLey  could  have  drawn  liic 
cartoons.  She  helped  cousin  Ward,  not  only  with  her  purse,  bat  vili 
a  kinswoman's  concern  in  her  and  hers  :  she  assisted  to  wash  and  drt» 
the  children  of  a  morning ;  she  took  a  turn  at  cooking  in  Uie  middle  d 
the  day ;  she  helped  to  detain  Master  Ward  at  the  te^-lablc,  and  to  kefp 
his  wig  and  knee-buckles  from  too  early  an  appearance  and  too  thoroftigir 
a  soaking  of  his  self-conceit  and  wilfuhiefts  at  his  tavern  ;  and  she  hcani 
the  kids  their  lessons,  while  she  darned  their  frills  before  the  hot  supper. 

Then  arrived  the  summons,  over  which  IMrs.  Betty,  a  httlc  worn  bj 
voluntary  adversity,  shed  **  a  power  "  of  joyful  tears.  To  travel  doira 
into  Somersetshire,  and  stroll  among  the  grass  in  the  meadows  and  t!«! 
gorsc  on  the  commons,  which  she  had  not  seen  for  twelve  moatfcs ;  ^ 
feed  the  calves,  antV  tojSs.  vV«i  cq^ns'^^  ^^"i  ^laiker  the  eggs,  and  ride  Dapple* 
and  ti(i  up  tlie  ^oo^\)\act,  ;^u^<iSiV^'^^ksiQ\io\\i^\«^v:T'^  \r>  -^c^cnt  "grst 
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{ricze  CDfita  "  and  **  ritling-lioods  **  to  a  dozen  of  tKe  poorest  old  men  and 
'women  in  the  parish ;  to  hear  prayers  in  a  little  gray  clmrch,  through 
vhose  open  windows  ivy  nodded,  and  before  ivhose  doors  trees  arched  in 
Tistas  ;  ta  see  her  sweet  little  Priasy  and  Fiddy,  who  had  taken  such  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  with  whom  she  was  so  captivatedj  and  the  vicar,  and 
niadanij  and  Granny,  and  find  them  all  perfectly  agreeable,  and  not  slight- 
ing her  or  doubting  her  because  she  had  been  a  woman  of  fashion  and  an 
actress;  and  Master  Howland  well  disposed  of  elsewhere;  Larka^  Hall 
deserted  by  its  master^ — ^the  brave,  generons,  enamoured  sqtdic — heiglio  I 
Notwithstanding,  that  was  the  clinching  clause  in  the  programme :  for,  aa 
may  have  been  seen,  ^frs.  Betty,  for  all  htr  candour ,  good  humour,  and 
cordiaUty,  had  her  decent  pride,  and  would  not  have  throw^n  hci'self  at 
any  man's  head-— not  even  at  a  rejected  suitor*3,  after  the  fasMon  in  which 
great  authors  sometimes  expose  the  infatuation  of  young  girls,  both  in  the 
early  Georges*  time  fmd  in  our  own.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  Betly 
was  not  a  foolish  young  gh^l,  but  a  fine  woman  in  the  summer  of  her 
charms* 

Soraersetshiro,  in  epite  of  Bath,  waa  as  antediluvian  a  hundred  and 
fiily  years  ago  as  the  lanes  and  coombea  of  Devonshire.  Larks'  Ilall, 
Foxholes,  Bearwood,  the  vicarage  of  Mosely,  and  their  outlying  acquain- 
tances, their  yeomen  and  their  laboiurers,  lived  as  old-fashioned  and  hearty 
a  liie  as  i£  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  had  never  been  fought ;  nay,  in  some 
jespectSy  as  if  Allrcd  was  still  dealing  strokes  against  the  Danes. 

Down  in  Somersetiahirc,  among  its  orchards,  nutfcries,  and  blackberry 
thickets,  poor  little  Mrs,  Fiddy  was  drooping,  as  girls  would  pine  some- 
times, even  in  the  days  of  Will  Shakspeare,  ere  cloth-yard  shaAa  were 
abolished  from  merry  England,  when  there  w*ere  still  niayinga  among  the 
Jiyacinths,  and  milkmaids*  dances  under  the  thoma,  and  mumminga  when 
ibo  snow  felL  And  Dick  Ash  bridge  sliot  and  fished  in  the  most  discon- 
solate abandonment,  though  the  girl  yet  ran  past  him  ^*  like  a  ghost "  when 
the  beetle  and  bat  were  abroad  and  he  was  still  mooning  about  the  vica- 
rage meadows.     Fiddy  yet  protested  stoutly,  for  all  her  weakness — 

"  Theresa  many  a  lrt>ldcr  lad 
Will  woo  mo  any  Buimner'p  day;  " 

Ajid  neither  of  them  knew  for  certain,  and  nobody  could  predict  exactly, 
that  ahe  would  live  to  wed  Dick,  bear  hira  children,  and  leave  him  a  aorrowfal 
widower,  whose  destiny  "was  fulillled  and  ]jis  heart  chastened — not  torn ; 
who  was  a  placid,  cheerful,  country  gentleman,  that  could  look  forward 
with  a  Bofl  smile  (lie,  the  restless,  lively  Dick  of  old  I)  when  the  organ 
playing  in  the  church,  or  his  daughters  lilting  their  ballads  l>y  the 
idc,  to  the  churchyard  CJDrner  where  his  Fiddy  lay  waiting  for  him. 
No ;  nor  could  the  good,  folk  in  Somersetshire  understand  how  closely 
Lady  Betty  and  little  Fiddy  were  bound  up  together,  and  how  little  Fiddy 
was  to  return  Lady  Betty's  kindness  hugely  in  the  days  when  the  little 
girl  should  be  the  teaclier  and  the  fine  woman  the  scholar,  and  the  lesson 
it  came  from  regions  beyond  the  stars. 
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In  tlic  meantime,  Fiddy  was  a  sick,  capricious,  earessed  darling  la  & 
cambric  cap  and  silk  sLawl,  on  whom  fond  fricndg  were  wailing  loringlj: 
for  wliom  Prb*8y  was  content  to  be  set  aside  ;  for  whose  delicate  appt<iv 
madam  wa-s  constantly  catering  ;  for  wliose  increase  of  etrcngih  the  xiar 
w:ia  hourly  leaving  his  Btndy,  pen  in  hand^  to  inquire  ;  for  i»rhose  cvoml 
refreshment  and  entertainment  tinclc  Rowland  was  daily  f<] 
with  game,  fruit,  and  toys  from  Batli,  Bridgwater,  or  Wells;  v 
nobody  in  the  world,  not  even  the  doctor,  the  parish  clerk,  or  tit 
housc'keeper  at  Larks'  Hall,  dreamt  of  Bubjecting  to  the  wholcsecsf 
medicine  of  contradiction — unless  Granny,  when  she  came  in  with  hn 
staff  in  her  hand,  hinghed  at  their  excess  of  care,  and  ordered  ih^ 
to  leave  off  Bpoiling  that  child :  but  Granny  herself,  too,  let  fall  s  ter 
from  her  dim  eyes  when  she  read  Uie  register  of  the  child's  age  m  di 
family  Bible. 

*'  iVli  I  "  sighs  whimi?ical  little  Mrs.  Fiddy,  "  if  only  Lady  BeMy  iR?* 
here  I  Great,  good,  kind,  clever,  funny,  beautiful  Lady  Betty,  who  etwJ 
me  that  night  at  Bath^  papa  and  mamma,  I  would  be  well  again*  Wif 
will  tell  you  how  fha  nursed  me.  Uncle  Rowland  will  describe  how  At 
revived  me.  Slie  knows  the  complaint ;  she  haa  had  it  herself;  an!  W 
face  is  eo  cliecrlng,  Iter  wit  bo  enliveDing,  and  she  rcjtda  the  leBCi 
aa  solemnly  and  sweetly,  almoat  like  his  reverence  there,  O  otiiBfiii 
Priaay,  Bend  for  Mrs.  Betty ;  she  is  so  excellent,  ehe  will  come  at  Oft** 
fiho  does  not  play  now ;  the  prints  say  so.  She  must  w^eary  withoof  te 
occupation,  dear  heart ;  aud  she  will  be  the  better  of  the  country  air*  Saii 
for  Mrs.  Betty  to  Mosely." 

Madam  was  in  a  difficulty*  An  actress  at  the  vicarage !  AJ 
blaster  Kijwland  had  been  so  rash;  lie  had  di^opped  Lints,  whi 
wilh  his  hnrried  visit  to  London,  had  instilled  dim,  dark  suspiti 
the  minds  of  his  appalled  relations  of  the  whirli>ool  he  had  just  eomitdf 
they  knew  not  how :  they  could  not  believe  tlie  only  plain,  plj^U* 
solution  of  the  fact.  And  Granny  had  inveighed  acrimonioufdy,  hi  hs, 
against  women  of  fitshion  and  all  public  characters,  erer  mnct  nad* 
Rowland  took  that  unlucky  jaunt  to  iowa^  whence  he  returned  a»  glam  as^ 
dogged  us  a  rejected  suitor  of  a  younger  brother,  an  usher,  an  author,  cf » 
halt-pay  lieutenant — ^anybody  but  the  portly  squire  of  Larks*  Hall.  Birt 
then,  again,  how  could  tjje  mother  deny  her  ailing  Fiddy  ?  And  ^ 
brilliant  Mrs.  Betty  from  the  gay  world  might  possess  some  talismim  tiO' 
gut^ssed  by  the  quiet  folks  at  home  \  since  siu-ely  little  Fiddy  had  do  ml 
disease,  no  settled  pain  :  Rhe  only  wanted  change,  pdeaaant  company,  vai 
diversion,  and  would  Ive  plimip  again  and  strong  again  in  no  time.  Ari 
Mrs.  Betty  Lad  retired  froni  the  stage  ;  she  was  no  longer  a  ni»rljw 
person :  she  might  passs  anywliere  as  Mrs.  Lximley,  who  had  acted  with  ih^ 
utmost  success  and  celebrity,  and  withdrawn  at  the  proper  moment, » 
soon  as  she  could  manage  it,  with  the  greatest  dignity  and  disofiit*' 
And  MasteT  Rowland  was  arranging  his  aflairs  to  make  the  grand  toor  u 
the  prime  oi  WJ^i ;  \>^\\eT  \BX<i  ^tkci  xvsss^x  \  ^5\d  his  absence  W&M  ^ 
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away  a  Tnonstrous  objection.    What  would  tlie  ticar  Bay?     Wliat  would 

I  Granny  Bay  ? 
The  vicar  ruled  his  pamh,  and  lectured  in  the  church ;  but  in  the 
parsonage  thought  in  a  deliberate  way,  Tcry  much  as  madam  did,  and  was 
only  posed  when  old  madam  and  young  madam  pulled  him  ditferent  ways. 
And   Granny?      Why,    to   niiidam'a  wonder,    Granny  rcquirccl  no 

■  wbeedlingi  but — apprised  of  the  deUbcration  by  the  little  minx  Prissy, 
who  in  Fiddy's  illness  attended  on  Granny— sent  for  madam  before  she 
bad  the  least  idea  that  tlie  proposal  had  been  so  much   as  mooted  to  old 

I  mad  am ;  and,  cither  in  lier  arbour  or  in  her  own  room — for  her  daughter* 
in-law  was  bo  nuich  flurried  that  she  could  never  remember  the  precise 
locality — ^struclc  her  stick  on  the  ground  in  her  determined  way,  and 
Insisted  that  Mrs.  Betty  should  be  writ  for  forthwith,  and  placed  at  the 
liead  of  the  child'a  BocieJy.  Granny,  who  had  soundly  rated  fine  ladies 
and  literary  women  and  recommended  plain  housewives  and  recluses  of 
Bpinstcrs  not  two  days  before  I  It  was  very  extraordinary ;  but  Granny 
must  have  her  way»  Granny  was  never  thwarted  at  Mosely.  Not  only 
the  children  paid  her  affectionate  duty,  and  young  madam  did  her  half- 
gratefulf  half-vexed  homage,  but  the  vicar  and  Master  Rowland  dererrcd 
to  her,  in  her  widowhood  and  dependence,  as  grown  men,  and  with  little 
less  gi'ace  and  reverence  than  what  she  had  taiiglit  them  to  practise  when 
they  were  lads  under  tutelage :  indeed  ibe  was  the  fully  accredited  mia- 
tr€fls  of  LarltR*  Hall 

Granny  had  a  history :  she  was  bom  an  heiress  and  had  married  a 
couaiJi  of  the  same  name,  a  kindly ^  handsome  spend thriH',  and  bore  wilh 
Mm  through  many  sorrows*  On  her  husband's  death,  his  property,  unen- 
tailef!,  was  sold  to  pay  the  debts  which  covered  it.  Madam's  own  estate  of 
Larks'  Hall  had  been  settled  on  herself,  to  pass  to  her  younger  son;  the 
vicar  was,  in  fact,  the  elder  brother ;  yet,  had  he  not  been  educated  for 
the  Church|  prej?ented  with  the  living  of  Hosely,  and  provided  with  a 
wise,  devoted  mother,  ho  would  have  been  penniless.  Madam  made  as 
iktr  an  arrangement  of  her  aiTairs  as  her  abilities  could  contrive  and  her 

I  circumstances  permit,  and  she  executed  her  plan  without  suffering  any 
iiiterferencc  with  her  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  She  transferred  her 
life-rent  of  Larks'  Hall  to  her  younger  son,  burdening  his  inheritance 
during  her  life  with  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  his  elder  brotlier  ;  and 
ehe  herself  took  up  her  residence  at  the  vicarage ;  because,  as  she  said, 
the  vicar  was  married  already,  and  she  coidd  be  of  use  to  young  madam, 

twho  had  no  exjterience  and  was  hai-assed  with  anxiety  about  her  weakly 
baby  Fiddy;  while  her  continuing  at  Larks*  Hall  would  only  prolong 
expenses  wlddi  might  bo  saved  for  a  year  or  two,  or  tie  up  Master 
Bowbind  and  prevent  his  marrying  when  his  time  came,  besides  morti- 
fying those  liberal  and  polite  tastes,  of  which  his  mother  was  proud^  as  of 
Lis  athletic  figure  and  strong  arm. 

Therefore  Gi-anny,  in  reality,  presided  at  the  vicarage;  not  oppres- 
Bively,  for  she  was  one  of  those  sagacious  magi^al^  \v\\o  ^x^  ?»!C\fe^<:.^ 
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witli  tlic  sTibstnnce  of  power  without  loving  its  show*  Notwhlifi 
bhe  prevented  the  publication  of  more  than  two  calf-skin  volume*  it  i 
time  of  the  vicar^s  Bcrraons ;  she  turned  madam  aside  when  »he  woM 
have  hung  the  parlour  with  gilt  leather,  in  imitation  of  FoxholcB ;  tad 
she  restricted  the  little  girla  to  fi-esh  ribbons  once  a  month,  and  stomachm 
of  their  owii  working.  And  ao,  when  Granny  decreed  that  Mra.  Betty 
was  to  be  invited  down  to  Mostily,  there  wti5  no  more  question  of  the 
propriety  of  the  mcasiure  than  there  would  have  been  of  an  Act  of 
Council  given  imder  the  Tudors ;  the  only  things  leil  to  order  were  tbf 
airing  of  the  best  bedroom,  the  dusting  of  the  ebony  furniture,  aod  the 
bleaching  on  the  daisiea  of  old  madam ■*!  diamond  qidlt. 

Down  to  Somerpet^hire  went  Mra.  Betty,  consoling  cousin  Ward  wili 
the  gift  of  a  bran  new  mantua  and  a  promise  of  a  speedy  return,  and 
braving  those  highwaymen  who  were  for  ever  robbing  King  Georg«*i 
mail ;  but  the  long,  light,  midsummer  night*?  were  in  their  faTOor,  mil 
their  mounted  escort  had  to  encounter  no  paladins  of  the  road  in  fCBrk* 
coata  and  feathered  hats — regular  Dons  and  Signors  :  tlierc  were  w> 
obstacles  to  detain  them  more  serious  than  a  spiocd  travelling  cup  or  i 
lost  horseshoe. 

What  company  might  you  not  meet  there  on  the  great  roads !  YM 
was  worth  writing  a  book  about.  An  enterprising  lady  did  write  SQci  t 
hook — A  Stage-coach  Joitmetf  from  London  to  Exeter,  It  would  not  fli 
the  page  of  a  letter  to-day«  What  variety  of  cliaracter  might  you  fic< 
chance  to  meetl  A  pair  of  wine-flushed,  bold-eyed  gentlemen,  tlreil 
periwigs  shaken  on  one  side,  gambling  with  the  cards  cut  on  tlnif 
knees  ;  a  worthy  woman  whose  daughter  has  been  entrapped  inU>  4 
Fleet  Street  marriage,  and  who  is  inclined  to  confide  to  you  her  *^  pcdt 
of  troubles;''  a  wicked  wife  of  Bath,  who  has  got  rid  of  her  debts  Ij 
the  same  eummary  proccs.^,  and  has  the  effrontery  to  boast  ef  btif 
knavery ;  a  zealous  Whig  tradesman,  who  has  managed  to  be  up  in  toirn 
at  the  death  of  the  old  fox  Lovnt,  and  ia  full  of  the  edifying  ahow ;  i 
good  man  in  his  own  hair  and  parson's  bands  j  one  of  the  Wadlaaa 
College  brotherhood — Bible  motha  they  term  them ;  yet  their  Toicei  coulil 
have  been  heard  at  half  a  mile's  distance  while  living,  and  ring  stiO  in  our 
ears  now  they  are  dead.  When  he  has  left  the  coach  he  %vill  ndc  mitjr 
ficvcnty  miles,  for  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  most  clownish  and  »ti^ 
of  raobs,  whose  members  even  pelted  a  preacher  with  dead  cats  and  hounded 
on  them  their  fellows— the  bull-dogs.  Dick  Wilson,  grown  a  sloven  oftt 
his  beer,  while  no  one  will  buy  his  landscapes  with  their  glimpses  of  ^ 
j)oetiy  of  Italy  in  the  coolness  and  freshness  of  Old  England,  make- 
the  rare  company  to  be  met  ivith  in  the  coaches  in  the  genuine  coacr 

Mrs,  Betty's  buoyant  spirit  rose  with  the  fresh  air,  the  green  ficidi» 
and  the  sunshine.  She  was  so  ohHging  and  entertaining  to  an  invilii 
couple  among  her  fellow-travellers,  an  orange  nabob  from  India  and  his 
splendid  wife,  that  they  declared  she  had  done  them  more  good  than  iIkJ 
would  dmve  irom  \\\^  ^vkm^-^OitiTEi^  ^V  music,  and  the   cardsj  to  whi^ 
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they  were  bound.  They  asked  Ler  addressj  and  preaa43d  her  to  pny  them 
a  visit ;  when  they  would  have  certainly  adopted  her,  and  bequeathed  to 
her  their  plum.  As  it  was,  balf  a  dozen  years  Later,  when,  to  her  remorse, 
she  had  clean  forgotten  their  existence,  they  astounded  lier  by  leaving  her 
a  handsome  legacy ;  which,  with  the  consent  of  another  party  concerned — 
one  who  greatly  relished  the  mere  name  of  the  bequest,  as  a  proof  that  no 
one  could  ever  resist  Lady  Betty — she  shared  with  a  cross-grained  grand- 
nephew  whom  the  autocratic  pair  had  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 

In  those  coach-days,  deadly  quarrels  grew  and  exploded,  young  love 
ripened  and  was  pledged,  and  life  favours  were  exchanged,  in  the  course 
of  a  fiingle  journey  over  vDlanous  roads,  at  hospitable,  rollicking,  way- 
aide  inns,  and  in  constantly  impeuding  danger  of  common  overturns, 
jrobbexics,  and  murders. 


chapteu  vi, 

Between  Mosely  akd  Laeks*  Hall. 

At  Mosely  IMrs.  Betty  alighted  at  last,  entered  the  wicket-gate,  and 
approached  t)ie  small,  weather- stained,  brick  house  ;  making  her  curtsey 
to  madam,  asking  the  vicar*a  blessing,  though  he  was  not  twenty-five  years 

■  her  senior  and  scarcely  so  wise,  hugging  the  little  girls,  pnrticularly  sick 
Fiddy,  and  showering  upon  them  pretty,  tasteful  town  treasures,  wdiich 
little  country  girls,  sick  and  well,  dearly  love.  There  1  Fiddy'a  eyes  were 
glancing  alre4idy ;  but  she  did  not  leave  off  holding  Jf rs,  Betty's  hand  in 
order  to  try  on  her  mittens,  or  turn  the  handle  of  the  musical-box.  And 
Mrs.  Betty  finally  learned,  with  a  mighty  panic  and  palpitation,  winch  she 
waa  far  too  sensible  and  stately  a  woman,  with  all  her  frankness,  to  betray, 
that  the  justice  was  not  gone — that  Mitster  Rowland,  in  place  of  examining 
the  newly -excavated  Italian  cities,  or  dabbling  in  state  treason  in  France, 
was  no  farther  off  than  Larks*  Hatl,  confined  there  with  a  sprained  ankle : 
nobody  being  to  blame,  unless  it  were  Granny,  who,  contrary  to  her  usual 
fiiinnefis,  had  detained  IMastcr  Rowland  to  the  last  moment,  or  uncle 
Kowland  himself,  for  riding  his  horse  too  near  the  edge  of  a  sandpit,  and 

»  endangering  his  neck  as  well  as  his  shin-honea.  However,  Mrs.  Betty  did 
Dot  cry  out  that  she  had  been  deceived,  or  screech  distractedly ,  or  swoon 
desperately  (though  the  hist  was  in  her  constitution),  nor  expose  her 
old  lover  in  any  way ;  neither  did  she  seem  to  be  broken-hearted  by  the 

t accident. 
But  Granny's  reception  of  her  was  the  great  event  of  the  day.  Granny 
was  a  picture,  in  lier  gray  gown  and  "  clean  white  hood  nicely  plaited," 
ecAted  in  her  wicker  sciit  "  fronting  the  south,  and  commanding  the 
washing  green'*— tli is  was  Granny's  special  throne  in  fine  weather,  when 
the  bees  in  the  neighbouring  hives  were  buzzing  and  booming  over  the 

ibeda  of  thyme — ^and  only  an  interim  rcsting-platc  ^t  ^cw^r^  xew^^mssx^- 
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Here  Granny  was  amuamg  herself  picking  gooseberries,  which  the  nottNr 
Frissy  was  to  convert  into  goostberry-foolt  one  of  the  dishes  projected  is 
gruce  the  town  lady^s  gupper,  when  Mrs.  Betty  was  led  towards  her  ir&k 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  ailernoon  Bun. 

It  was  always  a  trying  moment  when  a  stranger  at  l^Iosely  was  pfp- 
sen  ted  to  old  Madam  Parnell.  The  Parnells  had  agreed,  for  one  thic?, 
that  it  would  be  most  proper  and  judicious,  as  Mra.  Betty  had  qmlled  iJ*? 
stage — doubtless  in  some  disappointment  of  its  capabiliti^  or  ccmdenitB* 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  sole  purpose  wliid 
its  lessons  were  likely  to  serve — to  be  chary  in  theatrical  allnsoM,  » 
drop  the  theatrical  sobriquet  Lady  Betty,  and  hail  their  guest  wilh  ih 
utmost  ceremony  and  sincerity  as  Mra*  Limiley.  But  Graimy  turned  iip£ 
iier  visitor  a  face  still  fresh,  in  its  small,  Ene-fuirowed  compius,  hailed  ber 
aa  Lady  Betty  on  the  spot,  and  emphatically  expressed  all  the  pmise  ** 
had  heard  of  her  wonderful  powers  j  regretting  that  she  had  not  heea  a 
the  way  of  witnessing"  them,  and  deckuing  that  as  they  had  eecapcd  6 
snares  and  resisted  the  temptations  of  her  high  place,  they  did  her  ii 
utmost  honour,  for  they  served  to  prove  that  her  merits  and  her  p«t»'»w* 
equal.  Actually,  Granny  behaved  to  Lady  Betty  as  to  a  perse 
superior  station,  and  persisted  in  rising  and  making  room  for  the  pinj«* 
of  sharing  with  her  the  wicker  seat ;  and  there  they  sat,  the  old  qnfffl  *^ 
the  young — madam  in  her  plaited  hood,  Lady  Betty  in  her  riding-ltfi 
blushing  and  excited,  yet  always  graceful,  always  winning — wiA  ^ 
vicar  and  young  madam,  Prissy  and  Fiddy  on  their  father's  anns,  add  "^ 
\dcarage  dogs  and  cats,  cocks  and  heDS,  wagging  their  tails,  and  ffOBt^ 
scraping,  and  cackling  roimd  them. 

Yotmg  madam  had  been  quite  determined  that,  as  uncle  Rowland  *» 
80  unfortunate  as  to  be  held  by  the  foot  at  Larks'  Hall  frot  i    '  -• 

should  not  risk  his  speedy  recovery  by  hobbling  over  to  ^L  a 

slic  could  go  herself  or  send  Prissy  every  morning  to  let  him  know  iw* 
they  were  faring,  and  how  the  invalid  waa  improving*  But  the  very  dij 
after  Mrs.  Betty's  arrival,  old  madam  despatched  Tim  the  meKsgc^h^i 
without  letting  any  one  in  the  vicarage  know,  to  desire  the  squire  to  oi6ff 
out  the  old  coach,  and  make  a  point  of  joining  the  family  party  eitSi«f  • 
dinner  or  at  supper*  Young  madam  was  not  perfect :  ^e  wi»  9^ 
ciently  chagrined ;  but  then  the  actress  and  tlie  squire  met  so  coldly,  ^ 
little  Fiddy  was  jdushing  up  into  a  quiver  of  animation,  and  Mm  Bftff 
was  delightful  company,  like  generous  wine,  in  the  alumberous  coiaCJ 
parsonage. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  the  doings  of  the  Parnells,  the  wiUhak^^ 
Mrs*  Betty,  and  the  despotism  of  old  madam,  during  the  next  »««4. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Betty  was  so  reverent,  so  charitable,  so  kind,  so  geotfe  » 
well  as  blithe  under  depressing  influences,  and  so  witty  under  stagnitta 
that  it  Wotild  have  been  hard  to  have  lived  in  the  same  house  with  htrffi 
proved  io  be  Wi  <i^^m^  \  ^'e.^'wa.^  easily  gratified,  ao  easily  ialereate^^ 
she  could  fixit  "h^^^\!t  W  wi  lECkaa^  -^Ja^y^  01  ^^ci^jL^oiaacHsikAMi  htUDJU  fiat** 
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listened  to  tbe  vicar's  **  argument "  with  edification,  and  hunted  up 
[B  autHoritiea  with  diligence.  She  scoured  yoimg  madam" a  lutestring, 
and  made  it  up  in  the  latent  and  most  elegant  fashion  of  nightgowuR^  >vith 
fringes  and  buttons,  such  as  our  own  little  ghh  could  match ;  and  this, 
with  an  entire  dedication  of  the  day,  to  which  Jenny  Green  would  never 
have  been  brought  by  wages  and  beer,  even  with  the  additions  of  a 
draught  for  her  old  grandmother,  a  cake  for  her  sick  brother,  and  Tim 
the  mes3age*boy'a  elder  brother  Amos  to  walk  home  witli  her  when  the 
nightingales  were  singing  in  the  vicarage  lane.  She  made  hay  with  Prissy 
and  Fiddy,  and  not  only  accomphshed  a  finer  cock  than  weak  Fiddy  and 
impatient  Prisa,  but  surpassed  the  regular  haymakers*     And  she  looked, 

H  oh  1    so  well  in  her  haymaker's  jacket  and  straw  hat — though  young 

"  madam  was  always  saying  that  her  shape  was  too  large  for  the  dress,  and 
that  the  slight  hollows  in  her  cheeks  were  exaggerated  hy  the  shade 
thrown  by  the  broad-brimmed  flapping  straw.  But  it  must  be  but  an 
inferior  and  counterfeit  edition  of  a  fine  woman   who  does  not  Mrly 

^■ecMpfle  a  little  girl,  even  on  her  own  ground. 

^^  Of  course  Mrs,  Betty  performed  in  the  "  Traveller  "  and  **  Cross 
Purposes,*'  and  gave  riddles  and  sang  songs  round  the  hearth  of  a  rainy 
evening,  or  about  the  cherry-wood  table  in  the  arbour  of  a  cloudless 
twilight,  much  more  pat  than  other  people — that  was  t^  be  looked  for ; 
but  then  ahe  also  played  at  love  after  supper,  loo  and  cribbnge  for  a 
peony  the  game^ — deeds  in  which  she  could  have  no  original  supcriori^ 
and  Bupremacy — with  quite  as  infectious  an  enthusiasm* 

To  let  you  into  a  secrefej  young  madam  was  in  horror  at  one  time  that 
Dick  Ashbridge  was  wavering  in  his  allegiance  to  her  white  rosebud, 
Fiddy  ;  m  enthralling  was  this  scarlet  pomegranate,  this  purple  vine ;  till 
Mrs.  Betty  suddenly  turned  upon  the  mad  boy — to  whom  she  had  been 
very  soft,  raying  that  he  was  like  her  young  brother  Barty,  dead  among 
the  sugar-canes  and  the  mangoea  of  the  Barbadoes — and  said  that  he 
bore  a  greater  reBemblaace  to  her  cou^in^s  second  son  Jack,  and  asked 
how  old  was  he  ?  and  did  he  not  think  of  taking  anotlier  tiu*n  at  college? 
This  restored  the  boy  to  his  senses  in  a  trice,  and  she  kissed  Mrs.  Fiddy 
twice  over  when  she  bade  her  good-night. 

But  old  madam  and  Lady  Betty  were  the  chief  pair  of  fHends.  Granny, 
with  her  own  sway  in  her  day,  and  her  own  dehcate  discrimmation,  acut^ 
intellect,  and  quick  feeUngs,  was  a  great  enough  woman  not  to  be  jealous 
of  a  younger  queen,  but  to  enjoy  her  exceedingly.  Madam  Pamell  had 
seen  the  great  world  as  well  as  Lady  Betty,  and  never  tired  of  rcviying 
old  recollections,  comparing  experiences,  and  tracing  the  fates  of  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  the  great  men  and  women  her  contempo- 
raries. The  stirring  details  were  more  entertaining  than  any  story-book, 
Prisay  and  Fiddy  rowed  over  and  over  again.  For  this  reason,  Granny 
took  a  personal  pride  in  Lady  Betty's  simplest  feat,  as  well  as  in  her  intel- 
lectual crown,  and  put  her  through  eveiy  stage  of  her  ovfix  -^jiaa^isKiSkax 
r^eip€o  for  eream-ohe^ae  and  pickled  walnuts. 
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**  The  diclcona  !  **  cried  a  Somersetshire  yeoman  :  "  The  Lc^n'on 
madam  has  opened  the  five- barred  gate  that  beat  all  the  other  women's 
fingers,  and  gathered  the  finest  elder- flowei-s,  and  canght  the  fattest 
chicken ;  and  tliey  tell  rac  slxe  has  repeated  verses  to  poor  crazed  Isaac, 
till  die  has  lulled  him  into  a  fine  sleep.  *  Well  done,  London  !  cxiea  I; 
Itick  to  the  line  lady :  I  never  thought  to  wish  success  to  such  a  kind." 
Granny,  too,  cried,  **  Well  done,  London  1  Luck  to  the  fine  ladyl" 
If  all  Helens  were  but  as  pure,  and  true^  and  tender  as  Lady  Betty  ! 

Granny  would  have  Lady  Betty  sho^ni  about  among  the  neighbours, 
and  maintained  triumphantly  that  she  read  them,  Sedleys,  Ashbridges,  9^^ 
Harringtons,  as  if  they  were  characters  in  a  printed  book — not  that  |^^| 
looked  down  on  them,  or  disparaged  them  in  any  way :  she  was  fitr  more 
tolerant  than  rash,  inexperienced  Prissy  and  Fiddy.  And  Granny  ordered 
Lady  Betty  to  be  carried  sight- seeing  to  Larks'  Hall,  and  made  minute 
arrangements  for  her  to  inspect  Granny's  old  domain,  fi-om  garret  to  oellaTi 
from  the  lofly  Usher- tree  at  the  gate  to  the  lowly 

"Plaintaia  ribbed  that  beak  the  reapers'  wound  *' 

in  the  herb -bed.  No  cursory  inspection  would  sufiice  her  :  the  pmgraa- 
tical  housekeeper  and  the  rosy  milkmaids  had  time  to  lose  their  hearts 
to  Lady  Betty  like  the  rest.  Master  Eowland,  as  in  courtesy  bound, 
limped  with  the  stranger  over  his  helmets  and  gauntlets,  his  wooden 
carvings,  his  black-letter  distich  ;  and,  although  she  was  not  overflowing 
in  her  praise,  she  had  seen  other  family  pictures  by  Greuze,  and  she 
herself  possessed  a  fan  painted  by  Watteau,  to  which  he  w^as  vastly 
welcome  if  he  cared  for  a  broken  toy  in  his  collection. 

She  fancied  the  Lead  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  be  like  his  Grace 
of  Montague;  she  had  a  very  Hvcly  though  garbled  familiarity  witii  the 
liistories  of  the  veritable  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Coriolanus,  Gate,  Alexander, 
and  other  mighty,  pictureaqucj  cobhled-up  ancients,  into  whose  mouthi 
she  could  put  appropriate  speeches;  and  she  accepted  a  loan  of  his 
JPlutarclis  LiveSy  "  to  clear  up  her  classiCB,**  as  she  said  merrily :  alto- 
gether poor  Squire  Eowland  felt  that  he  had  feasted  at  an  intellectufti 
banquet. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  think  of  redeeming  the  pledge  to  cousin  Ward; 
and,  to  Mrs.  Betty^s  honour,  tlie  period  came  while  Master  Rowland  was 
still  too  lame  to  leave  Larks*  Hall,  except  in  his  old  coach,  wliich  he 
could  not  have  out  more  than  once  a  day,  and  while  it  yet  wanted  wedts 
to  the  BofleBing,  gladdening,  overwhelming  bounty  of  the  harvest-home. 

Then  occurred  the  most  singular  episodes  of  perverseness  and  reiter- 
ated instances  of  inconsistency  of  which  Granny  had  been  found  guilty  in 
the  memory  of  man,  either  as  heiress  of  Larks*  Hall  or  as  old  madam  of 
the  vic4irage.  At  first  Bhe  would  not  hear  of  ^Irs.  Betty's  departure,  and 
asked  her  to  bo  her  companion,  during  her  son's  absence,  in  his  house  of 
Larks^  Hall,  Viliere  3^  ^  c^Ti^:^  ^^  ^knnounced  that  she  meant  to  talce  tip 
her  temporary  tesid^n^*    ^^  ^'i.^  t^^^^*  ^^jv-^^t^^^  ^'\\a  \3ftlng  oofmmitt^ 
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entirely  to  llie  supervision  of  Mrs,  Pnie,  her  satellite,  the  schoolmaster-a 
daughter  who  used  so  manj  long  words  in  cataloguing  her  preaeirea 
and  was  so  trustworthy  t  Mrs.  Prue  would  feel  lonesome  ;  Mrs.  Prue 
would  take  to  gadding  like  the  chits  Prissy  and  Fiddy.  No,  she  would 
remove  herself  for  a  year,  and  carry  over  her  old  man  Morris  along  with 
her,  and  see  that  poor  Kowley's  goods  were  not  wasted  or  his  curiosities 
lost  while  he  chose  to  tarry  abroad. 

Master  Eowland  stared,  but  made  no  objection  to  the  invasion ; 
Mrs.  Betty,  after  much  private  rumination  and  great  persuasion,  con- 
sented to  the  arrangement.  Young  madam  was  obliged  to  be  rucfuJJy 
acquiescent,  though  secretly  irate  at  so  preposterous  a  scheme ;  the 
vicar,  good  man^  to  do  Mm  justice^  was  alwajs  ponderously  anxious  to 
abet  his  mother^  and  had,  besides,  like  everybody  else  in  the  world,  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  Mrs.  Betty  ;  tlie  girls  were  privately  charmed,  and 
saw  no  end  to  the  new  element  of  breadth,  brightness,  and  zest,  in  their 
little  occupations  and  amusements. 

When  again,  of  a  suddenj  after  the  day  was  fixed  for  Master  Kow- 
land'ti  departure,  and  the  whole  family  were  assembled  in  the  vicarage 
parlour — in  that  window  where  tlie  history  of  another  "  Joseph  and  his 
brethren"  was  painted  on  the  middle  panes,  and  across  which  a  com- 
panion honeysuckle  tree  threw  its  shadow  alike  on  the  raised  Eastern 
group,  so  pathetic  yonder,  bo  grotesque  here,  and  on  the  book  or  the  work 
pursued  with  such  steadiness  and  simplicity  under  their  patriarchal 
ficrutiny^-old  madam  fell  a-erying  and  complaining  that  they  were  taking 
her  son  away  from  her^ — robbing  her  of  him  :  she  would  never  live  to  set 
eyes  on  him  again — a  poor  old  body  of  her  years  and  trials  would  not 
Burvive  another  £itting.  She  had  been  fain  to  gratify  some  of  his  wiRlies ; 
but  see  if  they  would  not  destroy  them  both,  mother  and  eon,  by  their 
stupid  narrow-mindedness  and  obstinacy. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before.  Who  had  ever  seen  Granny 
tmreaeonable  and  foolish  ?  The  vicar  slipped  his  hand  to  her  wrist^  in 
expectation  that  he  would  detect  signs  of  hay-fever,  though  it  was  a  iull 
month  too  late  for  the  complaint — there  had  been  cases  in  the  village^ — and 
was  shaken  off*  with  sufficient  energy  for  his  pains, 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Master  Rowland,  haughtily,  "I  do  understand 
you ;  but  I  had  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  months  ago,  and  I 
will  have  no  reversal  to  please  you*  Pity  craved  by  eui  old  woman^s  weak- 
neas  I  favours  granted  in  answer  to  teais  drawn  iiom  dim  ejea  !  I  am  not 
Buch  a  skve  F' 

Tlie  others  were  all  clamouring  round  Granny,  kissing  her  hand, 
kneeling  on  her  footstool,  imploring  her  to  tell  them  what  she  wanted, 
what  she  would  like  best,  ivhat  they  could  go  and  do  for  her ;  only  the 
tquije  spoke  in  indignant  displeasure,  and  nobody  attended  to  him  but 
Mrs,  Betty. 

It  did  appear  tlxat  the  squire  had  been  too  fast  in  repelling  advances 
which  did  not  follow  bis  mother's  appeal*    liira,  I^^lt^  ^«h^  \ia  \*3^*£a. — 
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Mr^.  Betty  Rfood  pulling  the  strings  of  ber  cap,  and  growing  first 
and  then  ominously  white,  like  any  girl. 

Perhaps  the  squire  suspected  that  he  had  been  too  has^,  that  he  had 
not  been  grateful  to  his  old  mother,  or  generous  to  the  woman  who, 
however  fine,  coiirted,  and  cnressed,  was  Buaceptiblc  of  a  simple  womaa's 
anguiftli  at  scorn  or  slight.  Perhaps  there  flashed  on  hia  recollection  a 
certain  paper  in  the  Spectator f  wherein  a  young  lady^a  secret  inclination 
towards  a  young  gentleman  is  conclusively  revealed,  not  by  her  odT&zices 
to  save  his  pride,  but  by  her  silence,  her  bhiahes,  her  disposition  to  r 
with  distress  when  an  opportunity  is  afforded  her  of  pulling  herself  fc 
to  attract  his  notice — nay,  when  she  is  even  urged  to  go  so  far  as  to 
hi  a  regard. 

Because  Master  Howland^s  brow  lightened  as  if  a  doud  lowenng 
there  Iiad  suddenly  cleared  away — because  Master  Rowland  be^;aii  to 
look  as  if  it  were  a  much  more  agreeable  experience  to  oontemplate 
Mrs,  Betty  nervous  and  glum,  than  Lady  Betty  armed  &t  a  hundred 
points,  and  all  but  invulnerable — Master  Rowland  walked  as  slertlj  ta 
her  side  as  if  there  were  no  such  thuigs  as  sprains  in  this  world 
**  Madam,  forgive  me  if  I  have  attributed  to  you  a  weak  complacency 
to  which  you  would  never  condescend.  Madamj  if  you  have  changed 
your  mind,  and  can  now  tolerate  my  suitj  and  accord  it  the  slightdt 
return,  I  nfn  at  your  feet/' 

Assuredly,  the  tall,  vigorous,  accomplialied  squire  would  have  hem 
there,  not  in  a  £gure  but  in  his  imposing  person.  Family  explaaaticoi 
were  adoiissiblc  a  century  and  a  half  ago ;  public  declarations  were 
BometimeB  a  point  of  honour — ^witne&s  the  case  of  Lord  Peterborough 
and  Mrs.  Anastnsia  Robinson,  whose  memory  Mrs.  Delany^s  shade  now 
defends  from  scandal ;  bodily  prostration  was  by  no  means  exploded ; 
matter-of-fact  squires  knelt  like  romantic  knights;  Sir  Charles  Grandiaoa 
and  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  bent  as  low  for  tlieir  own  purposes  as  iaDi 
gauze  and  tinsel  troubadours. 

But  Mrs*  Betty  prevented  him,  **  I  am  not  worth  it,  Master  1 
land,"  cried  Mrs,  Betty,  sobbing  and  covering  her  iace  with  her  h 
aud,  aa  she  could  not  have  seen  the  obeisance,  the  gentleman  intennil 
it,  pulled  down  the  hands,  kissed  Madam  Betty  oflener  than  the  one  fiur 
salute,  and  handed  her  across  the  room  to  receive  Granny's  blessing;  aad 
certainly  granny  sat  up  and  composed  herself,  and  wished  l^em  jdgr 
(though  she  had  the  grace  to  look  a  Mttle  ashamed  of  herBeli),  very  nuusk 
as  if  she  had  obtained  her  end. 

There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  young  madam  took  to  bed  for  three 
days,  and  was  very  pettisli  for  a  fortnight ;  but  eventually  she  gave  ia  to 
the  match  as  to  an  unavoidable  misfortune,  and  was  not  eo  much  afflicted 
by  it  as  slie  had  expected,  after  the  first  brunt.  Granny,  in  her  agCi  wu 
so  absurdly  set  on  the  mesalliance,  and  so  obliging  and  pleaasol  about 
eveiything  elac — ^Oae  "vic^^t  ;md  the  little  lasses  were  eo  provokingly  care- 
leas  of  the  WTOTi^  4oTie  ^^m  ^tv.^^^\Tv^x3c\^  ^^^«W family — that  she  knev 
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very  weJl,  when  her  back  was  turned,  they  formed  aa  noMensically 
Iiilarious  a  bridal  party  as  if  the  wedding  had  concerned  one  of  them* 
selres  and  not  the  bachelor  uncle,  the  squire  of  Larks^  Hall.  And 
Mrs.  Betty  ordered  down  the  smartest  livery  ;  and  the  highest  gentry  in 
Somersetahire  would  have  consented  to  grace  the  ceremony,  had  she 
cared  for  their  preaence,  Buch  a  prize  was  ehe  in  their  country-houses 
when  they  could  procure  her  countenance  during  their  brief  Bojourn 
among  sparkling  rills  and  woodland  ahades*  iVltogether,  yeung  madam, 
in  apite  of  her  vanities  and  humours,  loved  the  children,  the  vicar, 
Granny,  the  bridegroom,  and  even  (with  a  grudge)  the  bride,  and  was 
affected  by  the  sweet  summer  season  and  the  happy  marriage- tide,  and 
waa,  in  the  main,  too  good  to  prove  a  kill-joy. 

Master  Kowland  and  Mrs.  Betty  were  married  by  Master  Rowland's 
own  brother  in  the  vicar's  own  church,  with  Fiddy  and  Friday  and  the 
Sedleys  for  bridesmaids,  and  Dick  Ashbridge  for  a  groom' s-man,  Cousia 
Ward,  brought  all  the  way  from  town  to  represent  the  bride*B  relations, 
was  crying  as  if  she  were  about  to  lose  an  only  daughter  j  none  cried  like 
cousin  Ward — yoimg  madam  at  the  vicarage  could  not  hold  the  candle 
to  ber.  For  Granny,  Rhe  would  not  have  shed  one  bright,  crystal  tear 
on  any  account ;  besides,  she  was  over  in  state  at  Lark^s  Hall  to  welcome 
home  the  happy  couple.  Ah,  weU,  they  were  ail  happy  couples  in  those 
days! 

At  Larks*  Hall,  Mrs,  Betty  bloomed  during  many  a  year  :  for  a  fin© 
woman  knows  no  decay ;  she  only  passes  from  one  stage  of  beauty  and 
excellence  to  another,  wearing,  aa  her  rightful  possefision,  all  hearts — her 
eons',  as  their  father's  before  them.  And  Master  Rowland  was  no  longer 
lonely  in  his  hall,  in  the  frosty  winter  duak  or  under  the  Usher*oak  in  the 
balmy  summer  twilight,  hut  walked  through  life  briskly  and  bravely, 
with  a  perfect  mate ;  whom,  true  himself,  he  had  not  failed  to  recognize  as 
a  real  diamond  among  the  bits  of  glaaa  before  the  footlights — a  diamond 
which  liis  old  mother  had  consented  to  set  for  him. 

Our  squire  and  Lady  Betty  arc  relics  of  a  former  generation.  We 
liave  icjuires  as  manly  by  thousands,  as  accomplished  by  tens  of  thou- 
aauds  j  but  tlve  inimitable  union  of  simplicity  and  refinement,  downright- 
neas  and  dignity  disappeared  with  the  laat  faint  reflection  of  Sir  Koger 
de  Coverley.  And  charming  Lady  Betty  departed  also  with  early  hours, 
pillions  and  cosmetics — that  blending  of  natui-e  and  art,  knowledge  of 
the  cormpt  world  and  abiding  true-heartedness,  which  existed,  bj  a 
marvel,  in  the  one  pliase  of  the  host. 
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Who  shall  nssign  a  date  to  the  first  ridicule  of  the  schoolmastei*  and  the 
tutor  ?  Comic  writci-s  have  made  him  one  of  their  favourite  butta,  and 
even  grave  'writers  have  betrayed  him.  Some  have  mocked  him  in  his 
chair  of  authority,  and  some,  like  Pope  and  Churchill,  have  ahot  at  Mm 
flying.  At  home  with  his  pupils,  or  travelhng  with  them,  he  has  never 
been  safe.  With  his  ferule,  he  has  been  a  monster  ;  witbotit  it,  aa 
impostor,  aifecting  a  homo  and  family  tenderness  which  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  feel  in  reality.  Sidney,  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Biahop  Corbet,  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  of  our 
cnrly  ^mters  who  could  command  the  laugh  of  the  town,  have  all  had 
their  iliug  at  him  ;  indeed,  of  such  writers,  we  may  ask,  ^ho  has  ever 
said  a  solitary  word  in  hia  favtmr?  But  liia  discredit  is  older,  far  older, 
than  til  is.  Juvenal  in  Home  kmenta  over  the  want  of  upprectation,  and 
the  iU-paid  sen^iceSj  not  of  the  sham  school  speculator,  but  of  the  reaDjr 
doctifs  Paknnonj  who  might  well  have  shed  tears,  not  as  Isocrates  did  al 
having  to  accept  a  fee,  but  at  having  to  accept  so  very  small  a  one,  Wc 
could  copy  many  an  ugly  picture.  St,  Augustine  calls  the  school  syaiem 
of  his  day  "  via^^na  t}/r{inm$  ct  ^rave  malum ;  **  and  the  learned  Emsmns, 
in  his  ^ncomhim  of  F'oU^j  describes  the  master  as  **  taking  a  great  pTtd<^ 
and  delight  in  fro^vning  and  looking  big  upon  the  trembling  urchins;  in 
boxingj  slashing,  and  striking  with  the  ferule  :  *'  and  this  last,  near  about 
the  day  of  Grocyn,  Linacer,  Ascham,  and  Dean  Colet,  when,  if  ever,  i 
sliort  gleam  of  honour  shone  upon  the  profession  of  the  schoolmaster.  In 
vain,  on  the  other  hand,  have  some  of  our  best  heads  in  England  strivcsi 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  tried  to  prove  that  the  profession  should  be 
one  of  honour,  and  not  of  obloquy.  In  no  country — not  even  in  France 
— have  the  laughers  so  much  of  their  own  way,  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
as  in  Enghmd,  It  is  one  of  our  longest,  if  not  our  final  test ;  and  with  a 
view  to  give  it  fair  opportunity,  every  public  question  is  put  in  cveiy 
pc^ssiblc  light,  and  made  to  throw  itself  into  every  conceivable  attitude. 
It  may  be  almost  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  established  in 
England  that  has  not  passed  triumphantly  through  this  ordeal,  which  our 
national  character  makes  the  severest  of  all  The  school  and  schoolmaster 
have  had  their  full  share.  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Advancatient^  vindiotfli 
tlie  instruction  and  the  instructors  of  youth  from  contempt,  and  loudly 
condemns  *'  the  discstccming  of  those  employments  w*hcrein  youth  is 
conversant,  and  wliich  are  conversant  about  youth ;  *'  and  he  set  his  seal 
to  the  truth  of  \m  wot^  m  iW  Utters  to  Secretary  Conway,  written 
many  yearg  aftcrwcotil?^,  m 'w\a<^  \ya  x^^^^^xaW^iwaaR^  ihe  appointmeat 
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to  the  provostship  of  Eton.  Bacoa  missed  it,  but  the  man  wlio  held  it — 
Wotton — tliought  it  no  disgrace  to  have  changed  the  duties  of  a  states- 
man  and  an  arabaaaador  for  those  of  a  pedagogue^  which  he  esteems  as  a 
high  and  public  office.  These  are  his  words  at  the  opening  of  his  Survei/ 
of  Education: — '^  Kan j  shall  think  education,  l>ecause  it  ia  conversant 
about  children,  to  be  but  a  private  and  domestic  duty^  he  will  run  Bomc 
danger,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  ignorantly  bred  himself,"  Net  to 
weary  the  reader  with  quotations,  which,  however,  are  far  less  easily  met 
with  on  this  aide  of  the  question  tlian  on  the  other,  we  will  only  add  a 
line  or  two  from  Cowley's  Essaj/  on  Liberti/  : — "  I  take  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful,  and  which  ought  to  be  of 
tlie  most  honourable  in  a  commonwealth.**  Thus,  at  least,  some  great 
men  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  pay  respect  to  the  oiEce,  where 
those  who  hold  it  suffer  it  to  be  respectable,  and  have  thought  highly  of 
the  post,  when  they  have  thought  of  it  as  thei/  would  themselves  have 
wished  to  fill  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  honoured  their  own  ideal  of 
the  tutcjr  and  schoolmaster. 

And  now,  again,  for  the  actual.  How  far  has  the  pubhc  feeling 
towards  the  pedagogue  been  undergoing  change  ?  Hundreds  of  influcn- 
liid  writers  have  given,  by  their  remarka  ou  education,  an  importance  to 
the  office  of  educators.  There  has  been  an  immense  accumulation  of 
records  of  gratitude  from  individual  pupils  to  individual  teachers,  and 
respect  for  the  ofRee  itself  has  risen^ — but  how  slowly  1  Busby,  in  spite 
of  those  magnificent  *'  blooms  of  his  rod,"  with  whom,  in  full  expansion, 
Dr.  Johnson  nearly  fills  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poets^  is  a 
name  rather  smiled  at  than  honoured ;  and  the  schoolmaster-in-chicf  of 
our  oivn  day,  Arnold,  is  compelled  to  confess,  in  one  of  hia  private  letters, 
til  at  the  educator,  as  such,  holds  no  position^  and  that  it  is  desirable  to 
attach  *'  the  Reverend,"  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  a  greater  prestige, 
though  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
more  is  not  lost  by  *4he  Keverend"  than  gained  by  the  schoolmaster  from 
the  junction.  There  is  still  such  a  mingled  feeling  of  dislike  to,  and 
suspicion  of,  the  office,  that  our  novelists  and  satirists,  like  those  of  old, 
can  make  their  play  upon  those  who  hold  it ;  taking  unfavourable  speci- 
mena  as  fair  representatives  of  the  class,  and  feeling  that  enough  of  public 
feeling  is  still  with  them  to  make  their  portraits  popular*  The  rich 
chairs  of  the  higher  public  schools  are,  indeed,  sought  for  hy  men  of 
mark,  as  being  among  the  most  likeiy  prefaces  to  a  bishopric,  but  even 
these  not  by  men  of  family; — indeed,  men  who  are,  or  fancy  tliemselves, 
of  anything  like  high  caate,  without  means  in  proportion,  would,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  beg,  borrow,  or  live  in  the  narrowest  way,  than  lose 
that  caste  by  earning  money  in  any  office  of  education.  This  is  the 
simple  fiict,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  state  it.  You  might  cite  to 
ihem  great  men,  from  Dionyaius  to  Louis  Philippe  downwards,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  instruction ;  or  tell  them,  in  the  words  of  Adam  Scavtlv^ 
that  legions  of  the  worthies  of  Greece  thus  etnp\o^^  iL^^m'fe^N^a,    X^"^ 
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will  not  get  men  of  high  famJIjr  to  fancy  that  a  scboolmafltcr's  omce  w 
anything'  but  a  aubordmate  one.  Se-arch  the  toUb  even  of  college  tutors, 
private  and  public^  and  you  will  find,  almost  without  exception,  that  they 
are  men  strictly  of  the  middle,  occasionally  of  the  lower  dass.  One  main 
reason  for  this  iinquestionably  is,  that  men  of  real  or  supposed  high  social 
rank,  though  they  would  submit  to  vegetate  upon  two  or  three  hundred 
a  year  in  a  Government  office,  reaponsible  to  two  or  three  otlicial  sitpe- 
riors,  would  detest  the  idea  of  being  in  any  way  minutely  aocountable,  « 
the  inatmctor  must  be  directly,  to  every  parent  who  chooses  to  intmat 
him  with  his  son,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian;  still  more  unpalatable  is 
the  idea  of  an  income  made-up  by  private  and  often  plebeian  pajmenti; 
for^  to  the  GoTemment  official,  the  numerous  private  payments  whidi 
Bupply  his  salary  are  purified  by  being  filtered  tlirough  the  public  ponei 
There  is  a  certain  sense  of  favour,  private  patronage,  and  obligation  in 
the  schoolmaster  s  position,  if  we  except  the  very  highest,  from  which 
even  the  merchant  in  hia  transactions  ia  comparatively  free,  or,  at  least, 
feels  himself  so;  or  the  professional  man,  who  receives  hia  fee  for  eome 
distinct  single  exercise  of  his  crail ;  the  quid  pro  qiio  is  more  measunUe 
and  distinct  in  the  exchange  of  goods  for  money,  and  money  for  goodi, 
than  where  the  moral  18  paid  for  by  the  material,  the  uncertain  by  the 
certain,  and  where  not  one  parent  in  twenty  feels  quile  sure  that  he  hii 
got  his  money  *s  worth  for  his  money.  However  well  the  schoolmastcri^^H 
feel  that  he  has  earned  and  overearned  the  payment,  his  oonaciausi^^^ 
of  the  parent's  uncertainty  often  acts  disagreeably  on  his  own  mind,  and, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  almost  inevitable  pains  of  his  position.  Theo  again, 
whatever  Bacon,  Wotton,  and  the  rest  may  have  said,  men,  and  espedally 
proud  men,  desire  to  mix  with  and  to  struggle  with  their  co^rvaJs,  and 
dislike  the  idea  of  perpetual  engagement  with  the  immature — ^  feeling  at 
which  no  one  can  wonder:  and  thus  it  is  that,  though  education  is  a  topic 
popular  and  fa^shionable,  in  which  mm&  of  our  social  and  political  leaden 
really  feel,  and  all  aflfect,  interest — on  which  our  statesmen ^  from 
Premier  downwards,  give  amateur  lectures  aU  over  the  country  di 
parliamentary  recesses — yet,  however  great  the  appetite  for  talkinf 
about  education,  its  duties,  and  responsibilities,  its  practice  is  about  the 
very  last  employment  to  which  most  of  the  lecturers  would  resort.  It  i» 
much  the  same  with  the  man  of  letters  ;  he  likes  to  view  hia  echohtsh^ 
as  a  grace,  not  as  a  stock-in-trade  j  and  if  he  is  ever  a  fichoolmaster,  it  k 
generally  his  nece^ities  that  make  him  so  ;  school  labours  interfere  wtUi 
his  insatiable  yearning  for  endless  self- instruction.  He  often  acatten 
tlu-oughout  his  works  invaluable  hints  on  the  disposition  of  youUi^  on  ito 
capacities,  its  tempers,  its  training.  Scarcely  an  English  monUiBt  cao  bt 
mentioned  who  has  not  done  so, — hints,  many  of  them  never  picked  up  by 
the  drudging  but  often  un reading  schoolmasters  for  whose  g^iidance  tfcef 
were  intended-,  and  abroad,  look  at  La  Bruyere,  Rousseau,  De  Stael,  deut 
Paul,  Lamar Ime,  ^ow'v^^itte,  wx^vt'Wl  (sf  others,  by  whose  goldeB  sen- 
teilces  on  youtli  and  \U  ^i^cjv^m^  ^^  tk^ystvVi  ^sni  fil  ^yox  u^er  teacben 
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seem  never  to  have  been  made  one  whit  the  wiser  j  for  it  is  only  here  and 
there  a  man,  who,  after  the  toils  of  the  day  over  print  and  paper,  has 
energy  to  labour  on,  on  his  own  account,  or  conrage  to  withdraw  from  his 
fireside  enjojmenls  for  any  purpose  of  private  study.  And  here  it  may 
be  observed  that,  aa  a  high  appreciation  of  the  advance  of  other  minds  can 
parody  be  conceived  to  exist  without  an  intense  desire  of  the  improve- 
ment of  one*s  own,  so  every  Bchoolmastcr  of  a  really  high  order  makes  a 
eacriiice,  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compensation  approaching 
to  adequacy.  Even  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  pupils  advance,  one  by  one, 
£^  on  paths  of  honour,  is  not  always  without  a  certain  sadness,  such  as  one 
may  be  e-xpected  to  feel  who  is  ever  giviag  paasporta  to  a  land  of  promise 
and  beauty,  into  which  he  himself  is  never  destined  to  enter* 

Another  reason  of  prejudice  against  the  schoolmaster  and  hia  office, 
not  much  in  itself,  because  often  shared  by  liim  with  the  members  of 
eome  other  professions,  but  considerable  when  added  to  the  sum  of 
objections,  is,  that  he  is  generally  poor — without  capital,  except  his 
education ;  or  with  a  very  small  capital.  We  know  upon  how  many 
minds  in  England  this  is  likely  to  tell,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
or  averting  its  consequences  upon  the  vulgar  estimate  of  the  school- 
master's profession.  We  simply  state  this,  not  wishing  to  diverge  into 
a  vain  protest  against  mammon  worship,  but  because  as  is  the  estimation 
of  a  schoolmaster,  so  will  often  be  the  average  schoolmaster  himself,  the 
quality  of  an  article  in  these  cases  often  actually  tending  to  sink  to  the 
value  at  which  it  is  rated,  whether  the  estimation  is  originally  a  fair 
or  an  unfair  one. 

The  tendency  of  public  feeling,  then,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
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of  education,  rather  against  the  individual  educator,  tending  to  keep  him 
down ;  and  on  him  lies  the  onus  of  raising  himself,  and,  with  himself,  m 
fiir  as  possible  J  the  estimate  of  his  profession.  Most  of  the  sourcea  of 
prejudice  to  which  reference  has  been  as  yet  made,  are,  it  must  he  owned, 
ahnost  necessities  of  his  position.  Hia  main  payments,  especially  where 
teaching  is  connected  with  boarding,  coming  from  private  hands;  his 
fiubjection  to  innumerable  petty  interferences  and  remonstrances,  and 
the  general  consciousness  that  he  is  so  subject ;  his  amenabihty  to 
private  criticism  rather  than  to  large  public  judgment  as  to  his  efficiency ; 
hia  general  want  of  large  means  ;  the  main  business  of  his  life  concerned 
with  children  and  boys,  not  with  men,  and  strongly  leading  him  to  trace 
the  same  eternal  and  limited  circle,  often  real,  always  imagined;  the 
confining  nature  of  his  labours,  generally  keeping  him  in  great  measure 
secluded  from  the  '\vorld  of  men,  and  from  a  liberalizing  mixture  with 
general  society, — and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  does  so  mix,  the  ready 
inference  that  his  duties  are  neglected;  nay,  his  very  efforts  to  give  dignity 
to  his  position,  and  uhakc  off  some  of  what  are  deemed  its  humiliations, 
aometimes  leading  him  too  far  in  the  otber  direction^  and  teudm^  tA 
what  la  by  no  means  uncommon  in  many  Bc\ioo\tnja&tera^  a\i\\Mev\.^«».v  ^V 


■ 
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tThe  tendency  of  public  feeling,  then,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  _^J 
fihow,  and  we  believe  witliout  exaggeration,  is,  however  much  in  favour  ^H 
of  education,  rather  acainst  the  individual  educator,  ten  dim?  to  kecTi  him  ^" 
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courtesy,  and  an  unnecessary  giving  of  oflTencey  and  an  absolute  unreason- 
ableaess,  in  order  to  slmke  off  every  semblance  of  servility; — all  these, 
we  say,  are  disadvantages  against  Vfhich  it  requires  a  very  superior  mind, 
indeed,  and  a  constant  and  consummate  exercise  of  practical  judgn 
to  buoy  up  this  profession ;  indeed,  they  are  difficulties  and  disadv 
tages  which  will  probably  permanently  binder  it  fi-om  ranking  amongst 
the  professions  par  excellence.  We  speak  not  so  mucli  here  of  young 
men  who  commence  life  as  educators,  and  wbo  are  respected  for  the  credit 
of  another  future  which  they  often  have  in  prospect,  as  of  the  doon 
and  devoted  instructor  for  life,  and  who  must,  out  of  his  profe^on, 
his  resp3ctability,  or  in  spite  of  it. 

Most  of  the diiBcuhies  above  mentioned  are  tbe  "inseparable accidents" 
of  the  profession  as  exercised  by  most  private,  and  even  by  some  pubUc 
ftchoolm sisters  and  tutors.  There  are  others  which  we  are  obliged  to  state, 
or  we  should  not  be  taking  a  thorough  view  of  oiw  subject  There  is  a  kind 
of  admitted  claim,  that  one  who  sets  up  as  a  teacher  and  guide  should  lum- 
self  approach  to  so  me  thing  like  perfection  of  character,  though  probably  no 
one  who  presents  tliia  bill  seriously  expects  to  find  it  honoured  to  the  fuU, 
Then  there  is  a  shrewd  and  very  general  suspicion  that  the  profession  i«  a 
makeshift,  as  truly  it  often  is;  indeed,  to  those  who  dislike  it,  and  they  arc 
the  majority,  the  occupation  seems  so  eminently  repugnant  that  they  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  any  one  can  possibly  have  a  sincere 
taste  for  it;  they  would  scarcely  credit  such  a  passion  as  that  professed  hy 
a  clever  French  baronne,  to  us  carrying  conviction  in  the  very  terms  of  its 
expression:  '*  J 'avals  dea  mon  enfance  un  goftt  dominant  d'instmire  et 
docttmenter  quclqu^un.'*  If  we  honour,  above  all,  a  man  whose  heart  ia 
in  hia  profession,  people  are  not  likely  to  be  much  disposed  to  Lonoar 
a  profession  into  which  they  fancy  that  not  one  out  of  twenty  of  ite 
professors  can  possibly  throw  his  heart.  These  are  furtlier  reasons  for 
popular  prejudice  more  or  lest  jnst. 

Then  lliere  are  perils  of  character  to  which  the  instructor  of  the  young 
is  greatly  exposed,  and  is  known  to  be  so,  as  he  is  too  often  giving  proof  of 
it.  Notwithstanding  his  vague  and  occasional  responsibility  to  parenU, 
most  of  his  daily  life  is  spent  in  having  his  own  way,  and  so  every  fault  of 
his  disposition  is  in  danger  of  running  to  excess,  whether  it  be  penarionsr 
nci?s,  impatience,  irritability,  favouritism,  indolence,  unreasonableness — 
faults  all  of  which  would  be  exposed  to  smart  checks  if  his  intercourse  by 
with  men.  This  liability,  however,  is  not  like  some  of  the  othera.  We 
have  mentioned  an  inevitable  disadvantage,  which  demands  a  constant 
vigilance  for  its  counteraction,  and  only  a  naturally  noble  heart  and 
originally  happy  temper  rises  unscathed  ever  from  tlie  perpetual  ordeal, 
a  man*8  very  superiority  so  often  making  him  impatient  of  imperfection, 
and  his  mental  excellence  constituting  his  moral  triaL 

Besides  the  real  drawbacks  and  diiliculties  which  are  the  cause  of  Mi 
diaefiteem,  and  t\\ft  ^eacr?^&^  cfciisCkM:^^\^kk  he  often  incurs,  the  acbool- 
niaster  is  Bubj<ict  U)  ceitain.  \mt^siaRrtssl5Q\^  ^^toassL^^aAMV^  ^dla  to  vMiKj 
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them,  to  confle<iiiently  tmreasonable  charges.  From  one  of  the  most 
frequently  urged  of  th<*se,  Eupposing  liim  in  other  respects  to  be  a  ^*  good 
man,'*  we  here  mean  to  defend  him,  and  check,  if  possible,  those  who  aeek 
to  bring  hina  into  discredit  on  fabe  grounds.  One  of  the  commonest  accu- 
fiations  against  the  schoolmaster  in  the  present  day,  especially  if  there  is  no 
other  fault  to  find  with  him,  is  either  that  he  has  not  got  the  tact,  or  will 
not  consider  ifc  to  be  his  duty,  to  considt  the  peculiarities  of  hi  a  individual 
pupils,  and  adapt  his  treatment  and  tuition  separately  to  each  character. 
Where  a  man  has  fire  or  six  pupils,  or  even  ten  or  a  dozen,  the  demand  may 
he  made  reasonably  enough  j  but  we  have  heard  one  of  the  very  foren\o8t 
men  of  the  present  day  bring  the  charge  against  the  masters  of  the  public 
school  at  which  he  was  educated,  that  they  did  not  spy  out^  cultivate,  and 
give  hjm  credit  for  the  talent  which  haa  since  made  hira  world-famous, 
though  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  he  bade  the  said  school  farewell. 
The  French  novelist,  Miirger,  taking  probably  pretty  much  the  Banie 
view  of  a  master*s  obligations,  speaks  with  all  the  bitterness  of  personal 
feeling  and  with  considerable  coarseness  of  the  **  methode  unique  d^tn^ 
Bcigneineni  brutal "  pursued  at  some  schools. 

Sir  Jasliua  Reynolds*  father,  we  are  told,  wrote  indignantly  under  one 
of  the  great  painter's  early  sketches,  made  at  an  improper  time,  "  Done 
by  Joahua,  out  of  pure  idleness :  *'  who  shall  blame  the  iather  for  not 
foreseeing  a  grand,  but  what  was  then  a  problematical,  career  ?  A  school- 
master may,  perhaps,  have  more  secret  sympathy  with  a  lad  who  is  fond 
of  spouting  scraps  of  Shakspeare  than  with  one  who  says  his  Horace 
perfectly.  The  boy  may  possibly  be  a  Garrick  in  embryo ;  but  if  the 
master  were  to  make  provision  for  any  such  development,  tlie  cfiances  are 
that  in  the  end  he  would  find  liimself  mistaken.  The  boy  who  can  amuse 
his  schoolfellows,  and,  perhaps,  his  teacher,  with  an  ingenious  story,  njay 
poflBibly  be  an  unfledged  Walter  Scott;  but  the  chances  are  that  he  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  senable  master  knows  this,  and  that  his  only 
proper  course  is  to  give  his  preference,  if  he  gives  a  preference  at  all, 
to  a  boy  who  will  sliow  his  spirit,  talent,  perseverance,  and  ambition,  by 
nmning  fairly  and  straightTor^vardly  in  the  same  path  with  his  fellows, 
and  fairly  beating  them  in  it.  Probably  the  greatest  man  was  never  much 
the  worse  for  anything  he  was  compelled  to  learn  in  a  really  good  school, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  The  teacher  has  sometimes  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  peculiarities  of  genius,  especiidly  if  they  he  out 
of  the  common  track  \  often  no  time,  consistently  with  his  duty,  for 
consulting  its  caprices ;  often  not  that  many  sided  ness  in  himself  which 
could  appreciate  the  specialties  which  may  happen  to  exist  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred  pupils.  To  bring  out  the  good  common  working  qualities,  and 
thoBe  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  common  professions  and  usual  walks 
of  life,  is  the  master's  duty  and  plain  wisdom,  and  the  regularity  oi  a 
syttem,  common  as  far  as  possible  to  all,  is  the  best  discipline  for  a  boy. 
The  real  fault  is,  where  a  master  takes  the  other  plan,  and  1^3^  ^'^n^wsit 
attention  to  pet  boys^  g-iving  them  more  than  a  jusl  sbBi^  ol  "Vsm*  xKxs^^  \ 
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for  this,  to«,  ie  will  find  plenty  to  blame  liim,  and  with  very  good  re 
To  some  masters,  indeed — ^especially  the  crotchety  and  dishonest — i 
an  overpowering  temptation,  particularly  in  schook  of  unwieldy  aize;  aod 
we  may  have  again  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

One  of  our  objecta  in  this  paper  is  to  give  such  hintB  as  may  texA 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  instruct  or,  and  with  it  tlie  repute  of  his 
profession ;  and  we  proceed,  without  making  more  than  a  passing  aliuaion 
to  the  crime  of  gross  cruelty,  or  that  meaaaeaa  of  making  money  by  petty 
profits  and  unnecessary  extras^  of  which  some  masters  of  a  low  order 
arc  guilty^  and  of  which  many  more  are  Buspected — the  latter  of  which 
practices  has  probably  done  more  to  degrade  tlie  profession  in  the  ey« 
of  the  world  than  any  otlier  single  cause  that  oould  be  alleged ;  8o  we 
have  felt  bound  to  give  it  a  passing  word.  The  low,  eavage,  or  sordid 
schoolmaster  is  beneath  our  counsel,  and  would  probably  scarcely  compre- 
hend it — ^that  whole  class  will  be  eliminated  aooner  than  cured,  and  ia, 
indeed,  already  plainly  diminishing,  and  few  middle-dass  parenta  are  now 
careless  enough  to  oounteiiance  or  trust  him.  The  advice  hero  offered 
shall  be  worthy  of  worthier  men. 

Separating  from  the  schoolmaster  his  occasionally  clerical  chaiacter^ 
what  means  baa  he,  then,  of  raising  himself  in  public  esteem  ?  We  aee 
only  two — hia  learning,  and  his  tone  of  feeling  and  manners.  Tbe0 
appertain  to  him,  lie  naturally  in  his  path,  and  in  these  directions,  if  in 
any,  society  expects  to  find  his  Gxcellence,  notwithstanding  hia  pecuUar 
difficulties;  theoretically,  indeed,  a  perfection  in  self-culture  and  «^ 
discipline  may  be  demanded  in  one  who  assumes  the  culture  and  discipline 
of  othei'S  as  his  lifers  office. 

And  first  for  **  lemming."  In  any  high  sense  of  the  tema  it  is  n^e  ia 
schoolmasters :  many  never  seek  it,  but  are  content  with  their  old  achool 
and  college  stock;  and  many  who  do,  fe^l  that  they  have  no  exttt 
time,  nor  courage,  nor  energy  to  make  or  find  time,  and  so  the  aooom- 
plished  college  scholar  is  too  oflen  ever  tending  to  a  skilful  drudtge  in 
special  subjects.  But  this  is  not  all  the  learning  wanted.  It  is  not 
enough  for  a  man  to  set  hia  own  ^*  au  fait^^  against  his  pupil's  incipiesll 
awkwardneFLs,  his  own  rapid  against  hia  &cholar*8  alow  solution  of  pro- 
blems, hiR  own  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pra'^cribed  "  school  book  ** 
against  his  pupiFs  gradual  aa|uisition  of  it^  contents.  Boys  aoon  aee 
through  this  sort  of  thing  now-a-days,  and  cease  to  respect  it  Tbej 
quickly  discover  the  difference  between  a  achoolmaater  who  haa  ideAi,  aisd 
one  who  only  ekilluliy 

"  can  temper 
His  longs  and  shorta  with  que  and  semper $'* 

and  they  view  the  latter  as  a  great  clever  schoolboy  erf  whose  capacitiei 
they  have  the  measure.  In  order  thoroughly  to  respect  a  master,  bcji 
must  feel  that  he  dweUs  in  an  altogether  higher  region  of  knowledge,  M 
Arnold  did>  and  tWt  W  ^tcaa\^^\\v^\^  iVyows  to  them  hirndfuls  c«f  weallh 
from  unknowa  treaft\tt\<aa  \  ^icviii.  ivxTNXi^x  S>r^^ 
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ibftt  a  fihamt  pompous,  and  superlicial  display  is  alraost  sure  to  be  found 
out  by  an  intelligent  form.  We  bave  said  that  schoolmasters  are  not 
generally  in  the  highest  sense  a  learned  clasa.  Let  us  take  one  branch 
only,  that  of  English  classical  literature,  and  bring,  not  the  respectable 
private  schoolmaster  of  a  country  town,  but  some  of  our  "  high  men,"  to 
the  test.  They  hare,  every  now  and  then,  a  demand  made  upon  their 
knowledge,  when  speeches  are  selected  for  public  days.  Can  anything  be 
much  more  miserable  than  the  result  ?  With  the  whole  wealth  of  Eng- 
land's literature  often  in  their  libraries,  they  eeem  incapable  of  vaiying 
their  programme ;  we  have  the  same  eternal  round  of  well-known 
bits,  varied,  if  at  aU,  by  ftome  piece  in  vogue  from  the  gilt  volume  of  a 
poet  in  fashion,  lying  on  the  drawing-room  table.  Will  any  one  venture 
to  affirm  that  this  h  not  the  case  7 

Supposing  a  man  has  taste  and  power  for  anything  like  wide  and 
general  study,  how  is  he  to  find  the  time  ?  Wc  answer  it  is  certain  that 
Bome  hw  men  do  find  it,  and  make  a  good  use  of  it*  We  may  foirly 
suppose  a  master  generally  to  be  sufEciently  independent  to  be  in  some 
nteaaore  the  regulator  of  the  time  which  he  conscientiously  gives  to  the 
work  of  actual  instruction.  The  private  schoolmaster  is,  at  any  rate,  his 
own  law  in  this  matter,  and  the  public  one  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  by 
any  means  overtasked.  If  parents  wish  to  eeize  upon  his  every  available 
moment,  and  to  force  him  to  be  an  untiring  drudge^  and  nothing  else,  he 
ought  to  know  that  his  real  influence  with  his  icholars  depends  upon  his 
being  something  more,  and  to  resiat  all  such  short-sighted,  seliish,  and 
inconaidcTate  demands.  Out  of  nine  hours  a  day,  a  man  will  be  doing 
more  ultimate  good  to  himself  and  his  pupils  by  giving  to  his  own  culti- 
vation two  or  three  of  the  hours,  than  by  sacrificing  the  whole  nine  to 
positive  teaching,  especially  to  teaching,  what  is  now  a  common  dt^mand, 
little  more  than  the  elements  of  who  shall  eay  how  many  multifarious 
subjects. 

A  man*8  general  superiority  soon  gets  wind  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
ichoolroom;  his  pupils  remember  and  respect  it  in  after  life,  and  will 
oiten  appeal  to  his  taste  or  his  judgment  when  they  have  a  difficulty — an 
hcmour  which  they  would  never  think  of  paying  to  the  mere  ordinary, 
apt  aohoolmast^r.  If  thoroughly  cidtivated  Rchool  mast  era  were  common, 
we  should  soon  see  the  profession  rising  in  esteem ;  and  we  have  only 
h^re  to  add,  that  what  militates  greatly  against  this  perpetual  self-culture 
of  the  instructor,  is  bis  self-satisfaction  at  his  perpetual  triumphs  over 
subordinate  wills  and  immature  intellects — a  self-satisfaction  only  scorned, 
on  such  grounds,  by  superior  men. 

The  next  matter  well  worth  a  man's  thought  and  care,  if  he  wishes  to 
conoiiiate  true  respect,  is  the  tone  of  feeling  to  be  cultivated  in  his  boys, 
and,  therefore,  primarily  in  himself;  and  the  manners,  by  which  we  do 
not  mean  merely  the  "nice  conduct'*  of  a  silver  fork,  or  those  "modes 
of  genteel  society,"  as  it  is  called,  which  a  clever  monkey  tm^X,  ^wiwv\>Ki 
instructed  to  imitate.     Indeedt  the  day  is  pretty  nearly,  \Jao\i^  Trf^X.  ojoi^fe^ 
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over,  wlien,  if  a  man  known  to  be  a  sclioolmaster  is  announced,  people 
look  for  the  entrance  of  something  pecnliiirly  angular  and  dogmatic,  and 
are  father  surprified  than  othenvise,  if  they  find  him  to  be,  on  the  whole, 
upon  trial,  rather  a  pleasant  and  unaffected  gentleman*  Ordinary  and 
external  good  manners  we  may  suppose  he  pogseseeB,  but  what  we  aspire 
to  for  him  la  something  more.  Certainly,  a  boy,  ambitious  as  the  English 
are  above  all  things  of  the  character  and  bearing  of  gentlemen,  ought  QOl 
to  feel  that  he  goes  to  school  for  knowledge,  but  retuma  home  for  manncn 
and  ciTilization.  The  schoolmaater  ought  to  be  the  equal,  and,  if  he  can 
possibly  make  himself  so,  the  superior  of  the  parent  in  this  hitter  point 
also.  In  "  fashion,*'  he  may  not  be ;  but  he  ought  to  show  to  his  pupib^  ^ 
by  his  own  example,  that  feeling  is  higher  than  mode,  as  the  gold  ishil^^H 
than  the  graving  or  setting,  and  that  faishion,  without  feeling  or  with«H 
feeling,  la  but  base  coin,  whosevcr  head  or  stamp  it  bears;  and  we  maybe 
pardoned  for  saying,  that  it  is  just  in  this  direction  that  a  8choolmast€r 
has,  in  England,  a  fair  and  wide  scope,  especially  if  he  have  hirnadf  i 
naturally  good  and  generous  disposition  ;  and  herein,  he  should  be  domi- 
nated over  by  no  sectional  prejudices,  and  submit  to  no  clasa  dictation :  lie 
filiould  aim  at  giving  that  general  moral  greatness,  which,  if  anythioirt 
can  cover  the  differences  of  cliques,  shades,  and  grades,  penetrate  into  xbe 
depths  of  character,  and  give  a  nobility  of  sentiment,  by  no  mean* 
necessarily  the  fruit  of  a  long  course  in  the  schools  of  the  aristocracy. 

Out  of  a  dozen  schoolmasters,  skilful  in  teaching  as  an  art,  ef  fyk\j 
cultivated  manners,  of  blameless  industry  in  inculcating  the  dogmas  of 
our  religion^  teaching  science  and  language  with  tact  and  zeal,  do  we  find 
one  who  cultivates  witli  equal  care  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  quali- 
ties of  the  heart — extensive   sympathy,  wide  comprehenmon,  largea€ii| 
grandeur,  and  generosity  of  moral  views ;  a  schoolmaster,  in  fine,  to 
his  pupils  naturally  revert  in  after  life  as  their  highest  moral  type, 
and  example  ?     There  ia  no  foot-rule  to  measure  these ;  there  is  no  feeu^ 
them  J  they  are  above  all  statute  payment  j  they  are  not  "  branches^ 
con  amore  gifts  out  of  t!ie  fulness  of  a  man*a  heart  to  those  who 
withiu  hi^  influence  ;  glorious  prejudices  which  have  a  tendency  to 
and  infect  the  young  like  a  passion.    For  youth  has  a  wonderful  sym] 
with  what  is  strongly  felt*     We  have  no  room  to  enter  into  the  variow 
effects  of  a  high  tone  of  feeling  thus  inspiring  a  school.     Let  us  take  a 
single  school  curse  which  it  would  tend  to  mitigate — that  proud,  painfolt 
ungenerous  questioning  about  parentage,  which  has  been  the  torture  of 
many  a  boy  of  high  feeling  but  humble  origin  at  our  English  soboob— 
one  out  of  a  hundred  modes  of  displaying  meanness  and  narrownev  o( 
heart. 

Had  we  more  men  of  this  moral  elevation  in  our  schools  fram  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  who  shall  say  that  it  would  not  tend  infinitely  to 
increase  the  respect  felt  for  the  profession  at  large  ?  Every  man  w« 
know  has  his  own  niodea  of  iniluence,  and  a  man  of  drier  dianoter 
would  fail  i£  be  a^ed  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Arnold ;  but  eadi,  in  hi* 
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way,  should  aim  more  tban  our  masters  now  do  at  the  education  of 
eentiinent. 

It  was  remarked  at  the  commencement,  that  the  stxmdard  of  the 
echoclmaster,  and  with  it^  naturally,  liis  estimation,  has  been  already 
raised.  This  is  owing  far  less  to  vague  talk  and  interest  in  society 
respecting  education  than  to  two  or  three  positive  moTeraents.  The  first 
of  thene  movements  in  the  case  of  the  middle  classes  was  the  institution 
of  the  proprietary  school,  hy  which  a  large  portion  of  the  education  of 
the  country  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  men  themselves  liberally 
ediicated,  appointed  according  to  the  value  of  testimonials  generally 
of  a  highly  respectable  character.  The  gentry  of  many  neighbour- 
hoods were  tired  of  being  imposed  upon  by  school  speculators  of  whose 
attainments  tliey  had  no  guarantee;  many  of  these  parents,  too,  may  have 
smarted  At  the  recollection  of  haviDg  in  their  youth  been  intrusted  to 
impostors,  and  were  so  determined  to  secure  something  better  for  their 
children.  The  idea  might  almost  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
m  younger  Pliny,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  a  search  made  by 
the  Roman  patricians  in  his  neighbourhood  for  some  good  schoolmaster 
whom  they  might  establitih  in  common  for  the  instruction  of  their  hoys. 
The  offer  of  a  hberal  salary  brought,  of  course,  many  competitors,  and 
good  men  were  generally  chosen.  Some  of  these  schools  have  thoroughly 
succeeded  ;  some  have  swelled  into  colleges.  In  nearly  all  there  have 
been  occasional  disputes— in  some,  ruinous  ones — betwet^n  the  gentlemen 
proprietors  and  the  masters  who  would  not  submit  to  interference  and 

■  dictation.     Still,  unquestionably,  the  movement,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a 

■  most  advant^igeous  one,  and  many  a  man^  mercantile  or  professional,  now 
in  middle  life,  owes  to  it  an  education  ten  times  better  than  his  father  had 
a  chance  of  receiving. 

The  next  practical  movement  in  advance  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  **  middle-class  "  and  *'  competitive  examinations."  We  can  say  of 
the  former  with  certainty,  as  to  one,  at  least,  of  their  original  snggestors, 
that  they  were  got  up  in  no  mere  dilettante  or  fidgety  spirit,  but  from  a 
felt  necessity,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  that  many  difficulties  might 
occur  in  the  execution  of  the  plan.  University  examiners  were  worried, 
and  the  extent  of  school  impostures  showHj  by  the  miserable  specimens 
presenting  themselves  for  examination,  of  whom,  even  at  tlie  first  exaQiii- 
nation,  two  out  of  eiglit,  on  a  daily  average,  were  plucked  at  Oxford,  at 
leafit,  and  two  more  were  often  lairly  pluckable.  Nearly  fresh  from  school 
as  they  were,  nothing  could  account  for  this  but  permitted  idleness  or 
villanously  bad  instruction.  Besides  these,  there  w^as  a  numerous  cLisa 
to  be  accounted  for  of  well-disposed  yoimg  men,  who,  feeling  themselves 
too  weakly  prepared  for  fair  rivalry,  dawdled  through  coUege  in  some 
unaccountable  way,  equally  "without  diaaipation  and  without  distinction. 
Now,  when  men  w*ere  impudently  sent  to  college  in  this  state  by  school- 
maslerB  who  would  be  ready,  if  challenged,  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on 
muTeraity  idleness,  it  waa  fairly  argued  that  boya  must  be  still  more 
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migerably  neglected  who  were  destined  to  be  turned  out  into  life  iintlioiil 
anjr  public  trial  at  all.  It  was  for  the  protection  of  parents,  then,  that 
these  trials  were  suggested,  with  certain  conditions,  more  or  less  perfectly 
carried  out,  for  the  further  protection  of  the  schoolmaster  as  welJ,  such  as 
the  folJowing : — That  no  boy  nhoiild  be  exposed  to  any  middle-ckaa  exami- 
nation under  tlie  age  of  fifteen  ;  that  the  examination  ahould  be  one 
without  respect  to  Bpecial  grammars  or  formuliB ;  that  no  master  ahould 
be  in  any  way  responsible  for  a  boy  who  bad  been  under  his  care  for  leai 
than  three  years ;  and  tbat  a  boy  should  only  be  examined  on  subjectB  in 
which  his  master  had  professedly  prepared  him ;  that  the  names,  not  of 
the  boys  necessarily,  but  of  the  schools,  should  be  published  in  cases  of 
disgraceful  failure — the  tendency  of  this  last  being  to  force  a  master,  in 
self-defence,  to  refuse  to  have  hia  discipline  tampered  with  by  the  indul* 
gence  of  parents,  to  put  a  stop  to  extra  irregular  holidays,  .and  the 
unreasonable  demand  of  a  vast  number  of  mulfifarious  subjecta  ;  and 
last,  not  least,  to  prevent  masters  from  putting  forth  their  whole  strength 
on  certain  showcarda  and  pattem-hoyB,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  lesi 
promising — a  f^^skem  common  in  large  schools  in  England,  and  complained 
of  by  Jules  Jan  in  in  France,  who  says  of  his  own  master  that,  after 
inspecting  him  and  tiying  his  paces,  he  put  him  on  a  kind  of  bench  of 
outcasts,  to  be  more  or  less  neglected — *'  comme  nullement  digne  de  9U 
projets  ni  tie  ses  /e^ws**— *a  process  which  takes  place,  practicaUyi 
many  an  overgi-own  school  of  high  name  among  ourselves.  Defects 
may  be  in  the  working  of  these  examinations,  but  there  can  be  no 
that  they  will  tend  to  act  as  checks  on  a  vast  amount  of  folly  in  parent 
and  want  of  conscientiousness  in  masters :  the  credit  and  subsistence  of 
the  masters  will  be  pubHcly  at  stake,  and  they  will  not  be  inclined  to 
flacrifice  these  to  satisiy  the  whims  of  pai*ents,  who  wish  to  coml 
improvement  with  indulgence,  and  to  get  education  without  dasotpl 
Thia  movement  will,  in  a  measure,  tend  to  raise  the  schoolmaater^s  quality, 
and  with  it  his  estimation. 

Then  there  are  the    "  competitive  examinations/'    at  whiob  we  can 
only  give  a  brief  glance.      In  spite  of  some  of  the   possible  miscl 
to  which  the  Quarter {^  alludes,   we  are  far  more  inclined  to  take 
general  view  of  The  Times  on  thiti  matter,  and  to  approve  them  in  the 
main   and   in  the  principle,    whatever  occasional  faults,    excesses,  and 
absiu'ditiea  may  occur  in  carrying  them  out. 

A  postman^s  examination  may  he  a  vast  deal  too  high  and  irreki?aiit{ 
and  to  some  of  the  papers  of  examination  for  the  far  loftier  Indiao 
appointments,  we  should  feel  very  much  inclined  to  prefix  a  eealeDoe  rf 
Locke's  Essatf:  "Nobody  ought  to  be  expected  to  know  everything;* 
but  **  Ie$  rtformes  se  reidchent  toujonrSf^  and  this  kind  of  evil  will  pro- 
bably cure  itself. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sham  grandeur  and  nobility  of  view  of  which  one 
of  the  favourite  iDulta  VaieaX  <iT  ws^f^weie^Y^aiitry,  and  a  trick  in  iome 
writers  of  making  ^\a7  oa  «t  ivia^kpc^  ^^Ec^Wc^sSaRi  ^i1  -^ftckssXiL  the  EogUiii 
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axe  perhapa  Bomewhat  foolishly  proud,  natuclj,  a  disposition  to  clianoe 
many  tilings  which  really  admit  of  some  d^ree  of  exactnesa.  As  part 
and  parcel  of  this,  there  is  a  love  of  reference  to  all  that  England  has 
done  by  sheer  strength,  and  after  immense  and  useless  cost,  to  make  up 
for  wholly  unnecessary  blunders ;  a  delight  in  reference  also  to  gruat 
mezi,  whom  their  genius  has  made  equal  to  occasions  for  which  their 
education  bad  not  prepared  them — instances  on  which  ali  ill-prepared 
meo,  their  patrons  and  supporters,  find  it  amazingly  convenient  to  fall 
back. 

Self-interest  is  never  more  contemptible  and  ridiculous  than  when 
it  assumes  the  heroical  and  the  *^  large ;"  and  in  the  army  and  elsewhere, 
the  attack  on  that  description  of  patronage  which  shows  its  "  atlection 
and  gratitude  "  by  helping  unfit  peraona  to  appoiatmenta  paid  for  out  of 
the  public  pui*se  might  expect  to  meet  wth  strong  resiBtance, 

When  a  great  man  happens  to  get  into  his  right  place,  no  doubt  he 
carries  every  thing  before  him  ;  and  it  is  happy  for  the  public  when  it  gets 
the  tide  or  stream  of  individual  genius  to  serve  ita  purposes :  but  it  is,  after 
all,  to  minds  of  the  canal  order  that  it  must  trust  a  great  deal  of  its  heavy 
work— civil  or  military^  political  or  social,  high  or  low.  Laboriously  and 
methodically  foi-med,  mechanically  filled,  with  no  violent  current  in  any 
one  direction,  always  to  he  depended  upon,  making  straight  for  their 
terminua,  of  sufficient  uniform  depth,  without  sullen,  sleepy  pools,  or 
flaahing  cataracts,  or  capricious  and  confusing  eddies,  without  glory,  with- 
out beauty,  they  are  ui^oful  public  servants  in  the  main,  and  genius  is  at 
least  aa  likely  to  be  indolent,  precipitate,  conceited,  or  refractory  as  acquired 
aptneaa — and  as  dislionest.  The  field  of  high  political  life  is  itaelf  the  placu 
cf  teat  and  trial,  and  the  public  are  the  judges;  hut  fur  all  olficea,  excrpt 
the  very  highest,  we  cordially  approve  the  principde  of  reasonable  eomf>«ii- 
tion.  The  hearing  given  to  this  question,  and  the  trial  made  of  it,  however 
injudicious  in  some  of  its  details,  is  a  great  conquest  gained  by  common 
senae  and  public  opinion — one  of  the  most  important,  indi-ed,  of  our  ilay 
and  generation;  and  we  trust  that  the  development  of  the  body  by  |ihyKicrtl 
training^ — now  so  much  in  vogue — will  counteract  any  too  great  tendency 
ta  overstrain  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  its  partner. 

We  have  had  plenty  of  evidence  that  no  subject  haa  a  greater  tendency 
to  ** branch  out  into  infinity''  than  that  of  education,  and  we  hiive  jMit 
sertire  restraint  upon  ourselves  to  prevent  our  esnay  fit^iii  rambling  into 
Tuaoy  tempting  bypatha. 
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The  survey  of  t!ie  Convict  System  in  Ireland  naturaUy  soggcisted  Uie 
BUTVcy  of  the  system  in  England,  but  I  waa  called  upon  to  nmke  thai 
second  inspection  in  a  very  peTeniptory  manner.  Days  before  tbe  montli 
of  March  waa  out,  the  report  on  the  Irish  eyBtcin  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Cor7thiU  Magazine  attracted  the  attention  of  the  EngUsh  Convict 
Department,  But  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  April  that  a  letter  appeared 
ia  The  TimeSj  complaining  that  I  had  overstated  the  proportion  of  relapses 
into  crime  amongst  the  ticket-of-lcave  men.  On  looking  at  the  subject 
again,  I  found  that  unquestionably  I  hnd  been  misled.  I  was  now  told 
that  amongst  the  number  who  were  re- committed  in  the  two  yenrs  1857  aod 
1858,  were  many  who  had  been  diacHarged  under  an  ol^solete  ^^a 
many  who  had  been  acquitted  on  trial,  others  who  had  had  their  lie 
revoked  for  offences  only  of  a  tnHing  kind.  As  "  the  ^vriter  of  the  nt 
in  the  ComMll  Magazine^^^  I  addressed  to  The  Times  a  reply  admiti 
the  inaccuracy,  but  observing  that  I  should  not  have  been  80  misled  H 
the  e:splanation  now  given  had  been  embodied  in  the  return;  andlak) 
pointed  out  tliat  there  was  an  error  even  in  the  present  explanation,  since  1 
waa  invited  to  compare  the  relapses  for  two  years  with  the  disch 
four  years  and  a  quarter.  The  writer  of  the  letter  to  The  Times  i 
Joshua  Jebb,  the  head  of  the  English  Department,  who  parentheticaDy 
remarked  that  I  had  **  most  grossly  and,  he  feared,  wilfully  misrepresented" 
the  return  to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  my  reply,  I  said  that  Sir  Joahon 
had  exaggerated,  though  I  was  sure  not  wilfully,  the  bearing  of  hii 
owna  explanation ;  but  I  forbore  to  press  some  further  proofs — such, 
for  iastance,  as  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  convicts  discharge^i 
with  which  he  woidd  have  compared  the  relapses,  must  be  diminished 
by  allowing  for  the  expiration  of  licences.  Remarking  that  I  had  bo* 
the  slightest  personal  interest  in  the  Irifih  Convict  System,  I  offered, 
if  the  same  fecility  were  afforded  me  here  as  in  Ireland^  to  bestow  all  pwni 
in  making  a  report  upon  the  English  system  as  complete  as  that  whkl* 
had  been  cliallenged.  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  rejoined  in  the  handsomest  teitos 
by  withdrawing  liia  charge,  asking  me  to  "overlook"  it,  and  inritiqg 
me  to  arrange  some  plan  for  visiting  the  Enghah  prisons.  I  called  at  tlie 
office  of  the  Department  in  Parliament  Street,  and  I  have  since  viated  the 
prisons  at  RlUlbank,  Pentonville,  Portland,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Padt- 
hurst,  Brixton,  and  FulJiam,  To  the  Metropolitan  prisons  I  was  accoBJ- 
panied  by  Sir  Joshua  himself,  or  by  Giptain  O'Biien  ;  at  Portsmouth,  I 
met  Captain  Gambier,  the  second  Director ;  and  at  all,  the  orders  of  Sir 
Jc&hvm  Jebb  procunidm^  ^\'qic^  ^^t\^\\.^ ,  l€  I  had  been  a  Government  com- 
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and  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  courtesy,  a  zeal,  and  a  pergonal  kindness  in  tlio 
gentlemen  who  received  me,  which  no  official  character  could  have  exacted. 
In  the  course  of  my  survey,  I  was  told  more  than  once  that  do  other 
Englishman  had  made  the  same  round  with  the  same  scrutiny,  and  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  the  only  person  who  preceded  me  in  a  simiiar  survey, 
upon  "which  be  was  able  to  heatow  more  time,  was  M.  Bcrenger,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  Paris,  and  author  of  an  important  work 
on  Jja  Hepressi'on  Penalej  de  ses  Formes  et  de  scs  Effcts.  Wherever  I  went 
I  saw  numbers  of  men  pursuing  their  stated  tasks  with  order  and  dili- 
gence ;  1  saw  fine  buildings,  matchless  cleanliness,  admirable  contrivances 
for  securing  propriety  and  health  in  all  directions;  I  saw  the  traces  of 
considerable  improvement,  and  I  did  oot  viait  a  part  that  waa  not  full  of 
instruction. 

The  English  convict  system  has  grown  out  of  previous  eyatems,  partly 
through  the  natural  progress  of  improvement,  partly  through  the  force  of 
external  pressure,  and  partly  through  the  ability  of  its  leading  administra- 
toi«-  Its  present  magnitude  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  numbers  of 
the  English  population,  the  proportion  of  crime  in  that  population,  and,  in 
a  secondary  degree,  from  the  compulsory  ending  of  colonial  transportation. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  for  the  grave  offences  not  visited  with  capital 
ptmiahment,  transportation  was  the  penalty — to  "  Botany  Bay/'  as  it  was 
called  years  back;  Austraha  being  at  first  mainly  colonized  with  crimi- 
nals. The  enormous  proportion  of  a  criminally  trained  and  bred  popu- 
lation  in  our  Australian  colonics  was  brought  to  an  end  in  a  moat  cui'ioiis 
manner-  A  few  individuals  who  approached  it  in  a  philosophic  spirit  eaw 
the  atrocious  tendency  of  this  growing  evil,  and  forced  Parliament  to  look 
at  it;  and  Sir  William  Molesworth's  committee  of  1837,  which  presented 
a  masterly  rc*port  drawn  up  hy  Sir  William,  was  the  means  for  closing 
that  chapter  in  om"  criminal  history.  I  will  not  trace  the  history  of  the 
abandomnent  to  its  close, — the  reluctance  of  New  South  Wales  to  lose 
the  supply  of  white  slave  labour,  and  the  threat  to  rebel  whtn  it  As^as  to 
be  Bent  back  again  ;  the  desire  of  Van  Dicmen's  Land  to  retain  it,  and 
then  the  revulsion  which  made  that  colony  repudiate  the  abomination ; 
Lord  Grey's  attempt  to  distribute  a  little  convictism  to  aO  our  colonies, 
beginning  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  tlie  actual  revolt  of  the  Cape 
people  until  the  Neptune  leil  their  shores  with  its  hateful  cargo;  the  assent 
of  Western  Australia  to  receive  the  Government  emigranta ;  and,  linally, 
I  Uie  avowed  opinion  even  of  that  backward  settlement  that  it  must  not 
have  too  much  convictism  tlirown  into  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
no  alow  degrees  there  bad  been  an  increasing  pressure  upon  our  means 
of  accoramo<lation  at  home.  Principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  Con- 
-vict  Department  were  laid  dowo  hy  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Gralinm 
in  1842,  and  they  are  now  clearly  to  be  recognized  as  the  principles  which 
guide  the  department  in  18G1.  In  the  meanwhile,  too,  in  1847,  a  raemo- 
nmdum  was  presented  to  the  Home  Office^  declaring  that  ^Hlvosia  ^VaXvA 
aepulcbres,"  the  hulks,  must  be  given  up, 
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This  memorandum  waa  BJgned  by  a  person  who  forms  in  hi 
import  lint  clement  of  our  convict  system.     In  1837  an  Act  was 
which  provided  that  **  all  plans  of  prisons  should  be  submittt?d  ibr 
appro V id  of  the  Secretary  of  State*"     Ix)rd  John  Kussell  was  then 
tary  of  State,  and  he  appHed  to  the  Master  General  of  tlic  Ordnance 
the  assistance  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  to  whom  be  could 
for  advice.     The  Master  General  happened  to  know  **  exactly  the  man"— 
Captain  Jobb,  the  son  of  an  officer  in  tlie  Army,  and  himself  an  officer  in 
the  J^oyal  Engineers,  distinguished  for  his  mastery  in  military  engineering, 
ajid  for  his  ability  in  imparting  his  information,  technicalJy  &b  well  i8 
popularly.    Captain  Jebb  presented  a  report  on  the  construction  of  a  modd 
prison,  with  plans.     That  report  has  been  translated  into  the  French 
German  languages.     Every  prison  in  this  coimtry  has  subsequently 
erected  on  the  principle  of  the  model,  and  a  large  priscm  in  Pans  has  fol- 
lowed the  same  example,  which  has  abo  been  used  in  Prussia  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent.  The  first  practical  residt  of  this  plan  was  the  Modd 
Prison  at  Pen  ton vi He,  erected  by  Captain  Jebb,     It  is  built  aomi 
ni\er  the  main  idea  of  Bentham's  Panopticon ;  for  it  may  be  said  to 
four  wings,  which  radiate  from  the  centre,  so  that  at  a  point  near  the  Dttin 
entrance  you   can   literally  see    the  whole  prison.     Captain   Jebb 
officially  appointed    Surveyor- General  of  the  Prisons,  and  all    pi 
prisons,  of  fitation-housea  for  police,  and  similar  structures,  were  subjecid 
to  his  revision.     In  1840  Captain  Jebb  was  aseociated  with  Lord  Yut- 
borough,  the  present  Lord  Eversley,  and  afterwards  Sir  James  P.  K»y 
Shuttleworth,  in  the  management  of  Parkhurst  Prison.     Meanwliilft; 
convict  system  had  continued  to  grow,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
the  prison  at  PentonvDle  under  more  systematic  control.     A  ooi 
for  that  purpose  was  appointed  in  1842  ;  amongst  the  commisaioneni  w«e 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  the  Earl  rf 
Chichester,  and  Colonel  Jebb.     Six  years  later,  in  1848,  an  entij>ely 
system  of  convict  management  was  constructed  and  carried  out.    Poj 
Prison  was  built  in  a  situation  where  the  labour  of  the  convict  could  bl 
employed  on  pubHc  works ;  it  was  followed  up  by  others  at  Portemomdi 
and  Chatliam ;  while  prisons  were  constructed  at  Dartmouth  and  Woking 
for  invalids.      The  whole  was  placed  under  the  management  of  three 
Directors,  and  Colonel  Jebb  waa  made  the  Chairman  of  the  Birectonie 
Though  he  liad  sacrificed  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  his  prospects  in  lit 
Engineers,  Capta.in  Jebb  has  advanced  by  regular  steps  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General,  and  his  public  services  have  been  rewarded  by  making  Ma* 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Batli.     I  have  hj  no  means  endeaTOOred  I* 
trace  out  Sir  Joshua  Jebb*B  personal  history,  or  I  might  xnentioit  otbff 
services  which  he  has  rendered.      For  instance,  in  1844  he  was  on  Lori 
Cathcart*8  commission  for  investigating  the  system  of  punishmenta  in  tfc* 
Army.     It  ib  mot^  germane  to  my   purpose  that    he  was  afterwtrf! 
appointed  \yy  rtie  ^dt^iXat^  ^^.^ra  \.^i  ^\^mze  the  system  of  MOittf^ 
Priflonft   of  yA^^  ^^  '^  ^^  \s^^j«X«!t-<asss«x^^  %sA^\i\^3B.  1  beIicT«  m 
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Boon  to  witness  a  very  important  improvement  in  their  more  complete 
severance  from  the  civil  prisons. 

The  entire  convict  system  of  England  is  now  governed  principally  by 
two  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1853  and  1857.  The  Act  of  1853 
substituted  "penal  aervitnde^'  for  transportation,  bnt  subBec[i3entIy  it  was 
found  to  be  seriotialy  defective.  Although  powers  were  taken  under  it  to 
grant  a  certain  remission  of  sentence  by  leave  to  be  at  large,  it  was  con- 
sidered that,  as  the  term  of  a  sentence  to  pemd  servitude  had  usually  been 
a  commutation  of  that  of  transportation — ^four  years  representing  seveUj  and 
so  on — the  Act  did  not  contemplate  remission  as  a  general  rule*  So  disagree- 
able a  change  of  prospects  at  once  gave  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  con^ 
victs,  of  whom  G,370  were  then  on  the  hands  of  Govemmeot,  and  their 
discipline  Buffered  accordingly.  The  report  of  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  for  1858, 
tells  us  tbat  tliey  were  in  a  "  very  unsatisfactory  state  c^f  mind,  heedless 
of  consequences,  and  giving  only  sullen  and  dogged  obedience."  In 
1857  this  Act  was  amended  by  another,  newly  fixing  the  periods  for 
which  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  might  be  passed,  with  a  new  pro- 
portion of  the  period  to  be  remitted  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  The 
period  of  sentence  was  to  range  from  three  years  to  iifleen  years  and 
more*  In  the  case  of  the  shortest  sentence,  otie-slxth  might  be  remitted; 
in  tlie  case  of  a  four  years^  sentence,  one  fifth  j  of  a  six  years'  sentence, 
one  fourth  ;  and  of  a  fifteen  years*  sentencCj  one  third.  Practically,  tliis 
enforced  longer  periods  of  imprisonmentj  and  a  system  was  devised  at 
cnee  for  the  purpose  of  securing  discipline  under  the  difficulties  of  this 
home  detention  by  holding  out  inducements  to  good  conduct,  for  dealing 
with  refractory  convicts,  and  for  providing  the  prisoners  with  em- 
ployment on  discharge.  The  prison  at  Pentonville  had  ab-eady  been 
oonstructed,  and  it  was  followed  by  those  of  Portland,  Chatham,  and 
Portsmouth* 

The  EngUsh  Convict  System  now  comprises  twelve  prisons — or,  it 
might  be  said,  thirteen — ^since  Millbank  has  two  compartoients,  for  male 
and  female  prisoners.     The  list,  then,  would  stand  thus ; — 

Separatt  Confinement— MMmnk,  PcatonviUo,  Wakefield^  and  Leioeiter,  contaia- 
iog  in  ail  accqiniiiodatiun  for  1,6  85  prisoners. 

Public  Work*. — Chatham,  PortMnouth,  Pordaad,  with  accommoJaiiou  for  3,640 
ptifonera. 

Inx^alida. — Wuking,  Dartmoor,  1,£G5  prisoneris. 

Juveitile  Male  PrisonerM^^Farliliumtf  300. 

fVffld/c*.— MUlbankj  BriJtton,  Fulbam,  1,371. 

In  the  English  system  there  are  three  periods  of  probation : — 
1*  Separate  confinement.  2.  Associated  labour,  or  penal  servitude  in 
proportion  to  the  sentence.  8.  Ticket-of- leave  in  the  colonies  or  at  home 
^Western  Australia  being  now  the  only  colony  available. 

The  prisoner  who  is  convicted  of  a  crime  which  subjects  him  to  penal 
ftervitude  is  in  the  first  instance  sent  either  to  Wakefield  or  Leicester, 
or  to  the  MetropoEtan  priaon  at  Millbank,  "w\i\<:\i  ^lil  \i^Vl  ^^^  icft^^ 
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te  building  is  the  old  Panopticon  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
;  but  still  situated  at  an  UDliealthy  spot  on  a  fla 
of  the  Thames.  The  cells  are  not  very  cheeiful ;  and  the  construction 
of  the  building  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  is  not  very  convenient, 
though  it  was  an  immense  improvement  on  the  prisons  ivhieb  had  existed 
before  the  time  of  ita  construction.  The  prisoner  is  at  once  put  into  a 
separate  cell,  and  provided  with  labour.  If  he  is  a  man  of  any  adapta* 
biiity,  he  may  be  set  to  weaving  at  the  hand-loom ;  if  he  is  not  so  capable, 
he  may  be  turned  to  tailoring  or  shocmaking ;  or  if  he  ia  a  man  without 
any  faculty  for  learning  a  trade,  he  is  consigned  to  the  exceedingly  low 
occupation  of  mat-making,  which  any  creature  slightly  above  a  quadruped 
can  manage.  If  the  prisoner  commit  any  offence,  the  case  is  examinedi 
and  he  is  confined  to  refractory  cells — strongly  constructed  placcS|  in  one 
or  two  instanccij  padded  for  those  who  are  insane,  or  aifect  to  be  ao. 

Prom  Mill  bank  the  male  prisoners  are  drafted  to  Pentonville,  where 
they  are  again  placed  in  eeparate  cclla  and  treated  individually*    There 
have  been  many  clmnges  in  the  prison  since  it  was  first   GStabHahed, 
In  accordance  with  an  old  idea  it  waa  suggested  that,  to  spai'e  hia  being 
recognized  by  comrades  hereaflerj  and  to  promote  a  salutary  shame,  the 
man  should  wear  a  mask — a  cloth  scuU-cap,  with  a  peak  coming  dowa 
over  the  face,  having  eyelet  hole^  wMcli  remind  you  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy  on  the  ContiiicnL     The  trespasser  w*as  made  to  feel  ab  extra  the 
moral  influence  of  being  Utaally  "  put  out  of  countenance.*'     But  it  w» 
found  that  the  men  did  recognize  each  other,  most  easily,  and  that  oo 
moral  regeneration  could  be  traced  to  the  cloth ;  so  it  was  thrown  aside. 
At  first  the  chapel  was  50  constructed  that  each  prisoner  was  in  a  separate 
cell,  invisible  to  his  comrades  though  seen  by  the  chaplain.     This  ins 
found  to  be  a  total  blunder.     It  begot  listlcssness,  irreverence,  and  wone; 
and  that  device,  too,  has  been  swept  away — was  swept  away  while  Heniy 
Mayhcw  was  telling  us  about  it  in  his  London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor ;  not  the  only  good  work   done  by  that  writer.     I  hear  from  the    1 
cliaplains  that  the  change  from  the  dreary  boxes  to  the  open  and,  in  mi^^H 
prisons,  really  handsome  chapel,  has  manifestly  worked  well  upon  the  miall^ 
of  the  prisoners.    And  the  boxes  actually  facilitated  escape ;  aa  in  the  caie 
of  a  man  named  Hackett.     He  slipped  doivn  a  ventilating  shaft  j  cut  Ha 
way,  with  a  piece  of  iron  that  he  had  secreted,  through  a  small  board  in 
the  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  aliafl;  waUted  along  a  narrow  omaineDtAl 
cornice,  over  the  wall,  and  over  the  Governor's  house  to  the  ground.    At 
first  the  period  of  detention  was  longer,  as  this  prison  was  simply  tlf 
portal  to  a  ticket  of  leave  in  the  colony  or  to  liberty  at  home.     It  hm 
now  become  the  portal  to  public  w^orks.     All  prisoners  who  come  to  iht 
MetropoUs  pass  through  it,  and  the  period  of  detention  waa  reduced|  firtt 
to  twelve  months,  and  then  to  nine  months. 

At  first  a  number  of  trades  were  taught,  but  ultimately  the  occapa- 
tions  were  reduced  to  tailoring  and  shceraaking  for  those  who  had  prt- 
viously  been  artisans  j  handloom -weaving  for  the  manufacture  of  wooUcd 
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doth  and  coarse  shirting;  and  the  mat-making,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  ranging  from  very  handsome  fancy-work  to  the  coarsest  kind  of 
door-mat — a  sort  of  rope  rasp  fur  acratcbing  the  mud  off  the  boota.  The 
two  prisons  of  Millbank  and  PentonvUle  are  indeed  the  manofactoriea  for 
weaving  the  cloth,  making  the  shoes,  and  getting  up  the  clothes  required 
for  all  the  Convict  Prisons,  including  the  articles  of  wear  given  to  the 
prisoners  when  they  leave  confinement.  At  Peatonville  in  1857,  the 
prisoners  wove  68|747  yards  of  cloth,  more  than  11,500  yards  of  linen  and 
calico  stuffs  for  shirtings  towelling,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  besides  serge  and 
liiwey-woolsey  for  the  female  prisoners.  They  made  nearly  7,500  pairs  of 
boots  and  jjioes,  and  more  than  25,000  jackets,  trousers,  and  waiatcoata. 
In  one  year,  more  than  75,000  yards  of  cloth  were  woven  in  Pentonville. 
And  although  not  much,  if  any,  cheaper  in  price,  the  prison -made  articles 
are  better  in  material  and  wear.  While  PentonvUle  weaves,  Brixton 
make^  up  priisoners'  linen,  and  washes  for  PentonviUe  and  Millbank. 

From  tlie  top  of  the  tower  which  surmounts  the  nucleus  of  the  build- 
ing, you  see  the  plan  of  the  whole.  Beneath  you  are  the  four  rays,  two 
€f  them  the  diameter  and  base  of  a  semicircle,  the  other  two  radiating 
within  the  semicircle.  In  the  three  spaces  between  the  four  walls  are 
circular  enclosures,  with  a  small  edifice  in  the  midst.  Tliese  yards  are 
divided  by  twenty  radiating  walls,  forming  so  many  separate  long  pointed 
wa*lk8,  one  side  partially  covered  by  a  small  roofing,  the  rest  being  open  to 
the  aky.  In  the  central  lodge  is  placed  a  warder,  who  paces  round  and 
round,  eyeing  the  prisoners  through  a  round  hole;  and  in  each  yard  paces 
a  prisoner  who,  if  he  stand  still,  is  warned  in  a  solemn  tone  to  "  walk 
•aboat."  The  prisoners  are  "  taking  exercise,"  In  front  of  the  two  fore* 
moat  wings  is  a  pair  of  larger  yards,  perfectly  open,  without  divisions, 
iuiving  concentric  elliptical  lines  of  pavement,  on  which  are  prisoners 
moving  round  and  round,  at  eight  paces  apart,  with  a  warder  watching  to 
pee  that  they  do  not  loiter  or  hurry  on,  to  snatch  a  moment's  conversation. 
The  enclosed  yards  are  used  for  refractory,  unsound,  or  crotchety  pri- 
flonersi  the  open  yards  for  the  remainder;  but  it  is  also  very  much  a 
qtiestion  of  room.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  monotonous  than  this 
endless  march,  except,  perhaps,  the  penal  servitude  of  the  unfortunate 
warders. 

From  the  tower  we  descend  to  the  space  below  witliin  the  btdlding, 
whence  you  view  at  once  the  entire  range  of  all  the  radiating  wings.  Each 
wing  is  open  to  the  roof,  which  is  arched  and  lighted  with  skylights.  On 
either  side  are  three  stories  of  cells,  with  gallery  footways  running  the 
whole  length.  Light  winding  staircases  lead  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
topmost  story.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  ia  pleasant,  and  even  architecturally 
beautifuL  The  c^ls  are  made  of  corrugated  iron  ;  there  is  just  room  for 
the  hammock  to  be  slung,  for  the  essential  furniture  of  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling-place,  and  ior  the  prisoner  to  ttim  roimd  in.  There  is  a  bell 
which  the  prisoner  can  pull,  and  in  his  pulling  it  a  spring  throws  out  a 
moveable  projecting  label,  which  exhibiia  the  number  of  his  cell,  and 
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dh^cts  the  wardor  to  it.  tlie  MItikigii  gottd,  iht  wfaok  buildtug  is  mam^ 
mid  <*veiy  etirum  m  moet  tSmni^iilj^  vwifUiisted.  The  imin  must  be  a 
pybarifce,  indeod,  who  woufd  fot»l  t'he  J(Aill<est  disoomfort  ni  itm  idea  if 
sleeping  in  any  of  the  cpII*^  iiaitBidc'  tlwj  gmnll  mfytn^Uyry  ward* 

The  diet  is  fiimple  biit  sufBdcizt.  At  broakfaat  the  man  lida  tliree- 
qnartera  of  am  imace  of  ildkcd  oocoa,  or  cocon-nibB)  madCf  with  Pwo 
ounces* of  milk  aixd  six  drachmBiJirviiolaAfiBft^  into  thvee-quuiters  of  a  pint 
of  liquid  cocoa.  At  ditmcr  ho  han  four  onnce*  of  meat,  "weighed  vrheix 
cooked;  without  boue^  half  a  pint  of  fioup,  and  si^een  onucea  of  pot»> 
toes,  wc?igl*6d  wiUfH  boiJed.  At  enppw,  one  pint  of  gruel,  sweeteoeil 
with  six  drwchms  of  molasfies ;  broad,  twenty  ounces  a  day,  Ttuth  a  libonl 
allo^yniice  of  salt.  The  mat^ritils  arc  all  exeollcnt.  The  dcale  of  dMt 
was  bo  Bed  xtp(m  eighty  actual  experiments,  conducted  with 
•the  iniluenoe  on  th«  k^lth,  mood^  and  irnprovemetit  of  the  prlseiier. 

On  entering  Mi  mil,  the  pri^ncT  has  a  ootice  th«t 
tule  coirv^ictH  will  be  detained  in  separate  confinement  ibr  nine  sioiitlia;** 
though,  I  may  reninrk  in  passing,  I  found  prifioneEs  who  liod  l0eei 
detained  for  more,  I  think,  than  tnelvc  montiia,  for  w«iit  of  room  at  aonit 
other  place.  If  he  behaves  well  for  six  months  he  will  be  allowvid  lo 
n\*ear  a  budge,  which  will  entitle  him  to  receire  a  visit  fi*om  hk  Bieodi; 
at  the  end  of  three  more  month.s  he  will  have  a  second  badge,  aad  be 
allowed  a  second  visit ;  the  badge  idso  entitling  liim  to  receive 


amounting  to  4 (if.,  €il.,  or  8rf.  a  wtek,  aocording  to  the  quality 
quantity  of  the  work  performed*  He  is  warned,  however,  thot  di 
hia  period  of  confinement,  or  employment  on  public  works,  he 
claim  to  wages  or  remuneration  of  any  kind;  the  money  is  ompif 
credited  to  hLs  account,  and  accumulates  to  form  a  **  gratuity**  given  hia 
on  discharge.  During  the  stage  of  separate  confinement,  therefore,  Ae 
indueementa  to  good  conduct  arr^ :  the  wearing  of  the  badges,  tbe  visit  of 
Iriends,  the  conaciousnes3  that  th«  gratuity  is  accumulating,  the  mcqipk^ 
mont  of  a  character  which  may  be  available  for  remission  of  sentence  m 
a  later  stage,  and  the  avoidance  of  punisliment.  The  puniabnients  eooatt 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  badges  and  gratuity  credit,  the  loss  of  cHarsciffy 
complete  seclusion  fmm  friends  out  of  doors,  couMgmnent  to  more  rigid 
confinement  in  the  separate  cells,  bread  and  water,  and  the  severer  pun- 
ishment of  flogging.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  prison  is  shown  in  the 
condition  of  the  infiruiaTy,  in  which,  when  I  visited  tire  place,  there  were, 
I  may  say,  two  patients  and  a  half — the  third  man  being  but  half  aa 
inralid,  and  the  others  net  seriously  indisposed. 

The  routine  of  the  day  is  thi-s: — At  6  o*clock  tlje  prit^oner  is 
Half  an  hour  is  allowed  him  to  dres;*,  to  clean  himself  and  his  cell, 
prepare  for  work.  From  6.30  to  7,30  he  works  in  his  eelL  Half  an  boat 
is  then  allowed  him  for  breakfast.  The  next  hour,  including  the  musler 
and  retura  to  cell,  is  devoted  to  the  chape!.  During  each  of  the  next  tiro 
hours,  half  of  the  prisoners  are  taking  their  school  instruction,  and  half 
arc  taking  exercise.     From  II  to  1  is  devoted  to  work  in  tlta  cell.    Afi 
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fjxour  ia  allowed  for  dinner ;  tlie  nest  after  it  for  oxerciso 

ork  :   one  Lour 


'.work :  half  an  hoTjr  ior  i 


from  0  to  8, 


from  8  to  5.30, 
for  reading 


I 


I 


Bupper 
iuad  writing ;  nnd  bed  at  9  o'clock. 

The  convicts  attend  cLapel  every  morning  at  a  quarter  past  eighty  and 
,td  "Soar  oVlock^  a  poiiion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  read^  plainly  cx- 
.pcmnded)  and  enforced  by  exliortntion.     On  Wednesday  and  Friday  the 
Xitany  is  adopted  aa  tJic  form  of  pray t^r,  and  aiter  morning  ecn^ioe  on  these 
'two  dayainstnictijoii  is  given  in  psalmody  by  tlie  organist,  a  roan  devoted 
^o  bis  UTork.    On  Sunday  there  sure  full  moraing  and  ei'ening  »erTice9,  and 
ja  MTTmm,  attended  by  tlie  gi-eat  body  of  the  prisoners  ;  veiy  f&w  clairaing 
t^oieeption  on  the  acore  of  bclongiiig  to  other  tlian  the  EatabMied  faith. 
•*H«  chaplain  daily  visits  the  celk,  and  he  is  assisted  in  tJic*  work  of  reli- 
^gieiiB  iiMtniction  by  two  Scripturc-rcadcrs,     I  inspected  the  booka  kept 
ihy  tbtte  gentlemen,   aad   found  Bome  vity  pccuhar   entries.     In   mo*fc 
rl9ftlHlCQ&,  however,  the  lessons  graduall^^  and  some  times  very  rapidly  win 
iTipon  the  attention  of  their  hearers.     Once  for  all,  let  me  remark  that  it  is 
inpcttidble  to  di-aw  any  very  positive  inference  m  to  the  reformation  of 
lite  jfiaonera  from  his  observations  of  a  demeanour  very  properly  urged 
upon  him  by  the  religioua  minister.     It  is  ecarctly  in  human  nature  that 
even  the  hardest  heart  slmuld  remain   quite  indifferent  to  admonitions 
^Hf^ned  on  Divine  authority  hy  men  studiously  sjrmpathtfcic,  and  in  many 
MlUTally  affectionate.     The  vi«it  of  the  chapkin  and  the  charitable 
Tyliich  Le  shows,  not  only  es- officio   but  from  genuine  good 
feeling,  ore  such  welcome  breaks  in  the  hard  monotony  of  criminal  life, 
that  they  must  have  their  influence,  and  a  very  Bimple  sort  of  cunning 
unqueationably  teaches  some  prisoners  that  conformity  is  an  easy  and  a 
useful  mode  of  obtaining  a  prison  character.     From  all  the  reports  made 
to  me,  in  all  the  pri&ona,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  sort  of  con- 
formity as  a  ti^  of  je£(l  reformation  is  not  estimated  so  hi^lJy  aa  It  used 
it0  he. 

I  bavie  a  return  of  the  periods  of  io$trttctioD  given  for  a  whole  iveek, 
rpgrtly  in  class,  partly  in  tlic  cell.  I  find  that  the  lowest  sub-section 
/jceetves  during  tlie  week  nine  hours*  instiniction ;  the  two  ncjct  above  it, 
jmnen  hours;  the  next,  six;  and  the  second,  or  highest  class  taught,  fot^r 
^ottra;  the  &eat  and  smallest  ck^s  is  too  much  educated  to  need  schooling, 
bttt  tlie  master's  assistance  is  given  to  any  of  the  men  if  they  require  it. 
Tli«  prisoners  arc  allowed  various  hooks  to  retain  in  their  cells,  besides 
ittflierials  for  reading  and  i\Titing.  Tliey  are  also  allowed  to  borrow  books 
Amn  -an  excellent  library  in  the  prison — the  iii-et  class,  two  secular  and  one 
-t«lap0i]B  book,  exchasLged  fortnightly  ;  and  the  other  classes  in  proportion 
ito  ^kek  wading  Acuities.  Thei-e  is  a  good  library  for  the  subordinate 
^Mteim  of  the  prison,  retained  for  their  uae  during  one  year,  and  then 
jBOi^od  in  ^he  general  prison  library.  It  includes  many  standard  works, 
jatoiicalt  iciexitific^  philcsophical,  medltaLive,  and  mi^^cellaneoiis.  An  in- 
ierecting  remark  was  made  to  me*  spontaneously,  by  ihe  librarians  in 
several  prisons  of  ^Vmerica,  Iixdand,  and  England,  tmd  it  was  most  porticu- 
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larly  enforced  by  the  aa3i5t£int  librarian  at  Cbatham.  It  isy  that  as  tbe 
range  of  aelection  lias  been  extended  from  books  of  wbat  i&  usaally 
accounted  an  instrective  or  improving  kind,  to  booka  of  a  more  light  and 
amnsing  character,  and  even  to  the  most  popular  form  of  fiction,  not  only  hai 
the  taste  for  reading  improved  and  increased,  but  a  demand  for  the  gray^, 
and  even  the  most  serious  works,  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 
The  greater  mimber  still  look  to  tbe  Leisure  Hour^  Ha^f  Houn  with  ike 
Best  AitthorSf  &c.,  but  they  rise  tkrough  Chambers's  Journal  to  popoiir 
works  on  history,  to  Macaulay,  llallam,  and  Sismondi,  to  natural  hiatofy 
and  the  Bridgewai^r  Treatises ^  and  even  to  books  of  a  still  more  phik>- 
sophic  character,  inchidiiig  some  on  difficult  subjects  of  pure  sgicbccl 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  demand  for  religious  books  exhibits  a  corre- 
sponding advance.  In  the  list  I  find  such  works  as  JosephuM^  Fogcs 
Boot  of  Matitfrs,  Pilgrims  Progress ^  and  Milner's  Church  History,  la 
several  prisons  I  was  told  of  the  improved  mental  drill — if  I  may  use  the 
expression — promoted  by  the  use  ol  music.  Like  tbe  cheerfulness  and 
symmetry  which  distinguifih  the  newest  prisons,  like  the  beauty  of  colour 
introduced  into  some  of  the  chapels,  the  music  assists  in  restoring  tliil 
harmony  of  sensation  which  is  broken  by  the  discord  of  crime,  and 
itself  an  insensible  discipline  for  the  mind. 

From  Penton\'ilIe,  at  the  end  of  his  nine  months,  the  prisoner  1i 
carried  to  one  of  the  pub  he  works  prisons  at  Chatham^  Portland,  or  Poiti» 
mouth.  Portland,  as  most  of  jour  readers  know,  is  a  rock  in  the  M 
connected  by  a  narrow  spit  of  land  with  Weymouth,  and  forming,  irith 
that  spit  of  land,  the  protection  from  sea  and  enemy  on  the  right  handcf 
the  bay.  The  rock  rises  by  a  very  steep  ascent  from  the  inland  aide  to  i 
height  of  alxjut  600  feet,  and  crossing  the  midst  of  it  between  two  hilk 
not  quite  so  peaked  as  those  of  Gibraltar,  you  descend  to  an  elevatfll 
plain  on  the  other  side,  and  stand  on  the  top  of  a  cliff  400  feet  by  pltnab 
line  from  the  beach  below.  The  villages  upon  which  you  come  here  aai 
there,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  look  like  a  curious  croa 
between  an  ordinary  English  country  village,  a  remote  Scotch  town,  nod 
a  watering  place.  The  island  generally  seems  to  be  divided  between  two 
parties, — a  sort  of  misccllaueous  coimtry  population,  and  the  quarriei^ 
whose  works  are  everywhere.  There  la  not  a  tree  within  its  four  shores^ 
except  in  Ptjnnsylvama  Park  on  the  outward  side,  occupied  lately  by 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith.  As  you  open  upon  the  elevated  plain  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  prison  lies  to  the  left  of  you.  It  is  a  vast  structure  wilk 
immense  auxiliary  grounds  walled  away  from  tlie  rest  of  the  island*  On 
the  right  of  you  is  the  sea  cliflf;  at  the  back  Ue  the  houses  of  the  governor 
and  the  other  ofEcers,  forming  a  complete  village.  The  main  body  of  the 
building,  an  extensive  oblong,  ia  built  of  wood,  divided  into  great  hall% 
each  surrounded  by  four  stories  of  cells  precisely  like  those  of  Pentonville. 
Here  the  men  sleep  and  live,  except  that  on  the  ground  floor  there  are  two 
rooms  holding  about  ^hy  men  each,  in  which  they  are  associated — ^plaofli 
not  unlike  an  ordinary  barrack- room* 
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When  T  riwtcd  the  prist»n  there  were  in  it  1,519  men.  Out  of  these, 
243  were  in  tor  three  years,  the  lowest  sentence;  72-4  for  four  years  ; 
242  for  six  years,  and  seventeen  were  in  for  tweaty  years  or  for  life. 
Of  the  sentences,  1,492  were  for  transportation^  27  penal  servitude. 
There  had  alre^xdy  ptissed  throtjgh  the  prison  9,072,  1,925  discharged 
by  licence,  and  7,147  discharged  **  otherwise,"  inchidlng  pardon  for 
special  reasons,  and  simple  expiry  of  sentence.  Thus  there  have  been 
in  the  prison  altogether  10,591.  The  open  works  of  the  prison  extend 
over  St,  c<)iisidcrablc  space,  as  far  as  the  Verne  Hill^  which  must  he 
half  a  mile  distant  or  more.  One  elevated  portion  is  divided  oiF  from 
the  remainder  of  the  island  by  a  deep  ditch,  which  is  in  one  part  two 
hondred  feet  deep,  and,  I  think,  seventy-iive  feet  broad.  The  convicts 
are  employed  in  the  excavation  of  this  ditch,  in  the  dressing  of  tlic  wall 
which  forms  its  surface,  in  the  formation  of  a  Bea-wall,  and  in  the  con^ 
struciion  of  minor  outlying  works  of  the  fortification.  They  are  also 
employed  on  extensive  quarries,  and  in  machine  shops  for  the  works,  or 
ibr  the  use  of  the  Admiralty.  On  the  29th  of  April  last,  641  were  thus 
Mbotiring  in  the  service  of  the  Admiralty,  547  under  the  Ordnance, 
smd  531  were  in  the  prison  either  engaged  as  tradesmen  in  repairing  the 
clotbes  of  the  prisoners,  or  in  the  attendance  of  the  prison  and  its 
officers;  for  the  prisoners  are  the  servants  of  eveiy  estabhahment,^ — the 
leakers,  the  cooks,  the  storekeepers;  always^  of  course,  under  proper 
Buperiatendence.  Posts  of  this  kind  are  reserved  as  a  sort  of  rewai-d  fur 
tbe  better  behaved. 

Id  the  front  of  the  prison  is  an  elevated  bank  overlooking  the  yard 
within  and  the  grounds  without,  a  slanting  road  descending  by  each  side 
to  the  main  gate*  The  prisoners  muster  in  the  yard,  divided  when  I 
aaw  them  into  twenty-one  parties.  Every  man  is  then  searched,  to  see 
diat  he  has  carried  away  nothing  from  his  cell,  and  they  are  searched 
agftia  on  returning.  From  the  cell  they  sometimes  take  food,  which  m 
Igunst  the  rules,  as  they  ought  to  eut  their  meals  at  the  regularly 
appointed  times.  From  the  works  and  shops  they  have  scunetimea 
brought  tools,  or  pieces  of  iron,  either  to  attempt  escape,  or  to  attack 
their  officers.  The  order  at  these  musters  is  very  marked ;  and  although 
the  men  have  frequently  mustered  in  the  dark,  at  half-past  five  on  a 
urinter^B  morning,  I  was  told  that  the  same  order  is  preserved.  Through 
the  prison  gate  they  march  firmly  and  regularly  to  their  work  in  the 
shop,  the  quarries,  and  the  fortifications,  at  which,  including  tlie  march 
out  and  home  again,  ihey  spend  about  nine  hours. 

During  the  last  nine  months,  an  averajje  number  of  490  convicts  liaTe 
excavated  289,000  tons  of  stone  in  tlie  ditches  of  the  Verne  Hill.  Esti- 
iDating  the  work  since  done  at  the  price  actually  paid  tlm  contractor, 
before  the  present  able  Clerk  of  the  Works,  with  his  chiefs  autliorlty, 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  the  deparrment  has  made  a  clear  gain 
of  15,000/.,  after  deducting  the  wear  and  tear  of  plant,  &c.  The  nmsonry, 
ia  the  casemates  and  magazines,  could  not  be  performed  better.    Accounts 
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are  kept  in  every  shop  of  all  woi4  cxecnteii,  -which  telF,  of  coarse,  botll  the 
cost  of  the  establishment,  nnd  the  stiite  of  the  disdpline.  Large  quaatltlQiL 
of  stone  have  been  qnamed  by  ootivicts,  and  sent  off  to  other  ptil 
works — to  Plymouth,  Portsea,  Deptford,  Chatham,  Ac  It  is  estiiiiated 
tbe  stock  of  good  Portland  stone  and  roacb-bkKiks  at  present  piled  tip  for 
ttte  amounts  to  ^,000  tons.  There  are  about  twelve  miles  of  mlwaf 
in  the  qnaiTies,  made  and  maintained  by  convict*;  who  repjur  all  th^ 
wagons^  tmokSf  machinery,  and  other  implementa  required  for  the  worki^ 

I  WQs  shown  a  series  of  covered  arches,  the  cacemated  barracks  for 
the  soldiers  in  war  time,  beatrtifiilly  couitructed  of  stone,  the  roof  lined 
with  brick  :  ever}'  part  haTin^  a  truly  arti^ic  finish.  For  some 
othcT,  the  Biiprcme  authorities — iioi  in  the  Convict  Depurtniefnt 
mined  tliat  the  larger  portion  of  thi«  trork  ^dioiild  be  constructed  hy  ^tt 
labour  under  the  contractor.  The  arches  eonatructed  by  tbe  otmrioti 
can  certainly  %ne  with  the  rest,  and,  to  my  eye,  appeared  to  be 
precise  and  perfect  in  the  finish.  During  the  process,  the  conv 
animated  to  show  that  they  could  \vork  aa  well  as  their  nelgbbotifs ;  and 
one  of  them  declared  tliat  he  would  allow  any  man  I  forgut  Bow  muf 
bricks  laid  down  at  starring-,  and  brat  him  within  a  given  time,  both  m 
quantity  and  finish;  and  he  did  beat  them  all.  That  maa  appesnift 
have  been  a  genius  at  bricklaying  ;  he  was  proud  of  it,  and  be  animated 
his  comrades  by  his  own  enthusiastic  2eaL  But  the  men  geoeralhr  iSft 
civil  in  their  demeanour,  particularly  to  those  oflcers  who  encoun^ 
by  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  manner;  and  the  Clerk  of  the  W< 
told  mm  tlijit,  whatever  exertions  he  might  caU  £>r,  the  convicta 
showed  the  slightest  impatience  or  reluctance. 

No  doubt  the  labour,  which  is  energetic  though  not  cxceasii*^e^ 
tributes  to  the  vigour  of  the  men ; — and  of  their  appetites :  so  tbe  ditterjii' 
commensurate.  For  breakfast,  they  have  twelve  ounces  of  broad  nsudeof 
ten  ounces  of  flour,  with  a  small  quantity^  of  potato  and  other  neoeanij 
in^edienta  ;  one  jiint  of  tea^  with  three  quarters  of  an  onncae  of  wofftSf 
and  two  ounces  of  milk.  Dinner,  on  four  days  of  the  we^c,  six  ovicxa 
of  meat  clear  of  bone,  one  pound  of  potatoes,  and  a  six-ounce  loa£  Wbm 
potatcjea  arts  bad,  rice  is  given.  For  supper,  one  pint  of  gruel,  nnde  of 
two  camcea  of  oatmeal,  and  a  six-ounce  loaf  of  broad.  On  thiee  ikys  of 
the  week,  one  pint  of  cocoa  is  given  in  lieu  of  tea  at  broKkftit,  It  is 
made  of  three  qnarteti^  of  an  onnce  fif  cocoa,  three  quarterB  of  m  oanoe 
of  mola^^sefl,  with  two  ounces  of  milk.  On  these  days  the  dinner  is  varied : 
£ve  ounces  of  meat  are  grvcn  free  of  bone,  witli  one  pint  of  aonp,  sad  tea 
otinces  of  pudding.  The  soup  is  made  from  the  boiling  down  of  tho 
but  in  it  arc  one  ounco  of  barley,  half  an  ounce  of  cairols  and 
kilt'  an  ounce  of  onions,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  pepper  and  salt.  Thr 
pudding  is  made  with  five  ounces  of  iiour  and  three  quarters  of  on  otuice 
of  suet.  There  arc  few  families  in  London  which  oommand  better  ma- 
terials. The  tea  is  genuine,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Steang©  to  siv, 
the  ooooa  is  genuine ;  lor  it  is  an  article  that  you  do  not  often  mast  in  ca 
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tluMDUghXy  unadulterated  a  condition,  mid  it  ia  a  fiwt-rate  specimea.  Tli© 
odiflr  iag^edlejita  are  ail  of  tlie  s^mc  hi^h  stjmdard*  Tho  cooking  is  eicoel^ 
lent ;  bettor,  far  better,  tliaa  ia  moat  orJinmy  inns,  T1k*sc  prisonurg  who 
have  advanced  to  tlie  first  stage  of  the  kigheat  cla^  arc  ullowed^  an  Sun- 
days, as  fax  addiitioii  to  die  ordinary  ia»e,  two  ounces  of  cbeese^  tlireo 
ounces  of  breads  half  a  pint  of  bei^r,  and  tea  fiir  lafper,  instead  of  gruol, 
if  they  like  it.  The  pris^oners  ia  thu  four^  ali^Teoeive  the  sanie  a»  tlie 
tliirdi  with  the  addition  of  a  small  pudding,  made  of  i!our»  snot,  milk,  and 
i3io]a88€s ;  and  baked  nmtton,  in  lieu  of  baef,  on  Tliursdaja  and  Friday*!, 
and  baked  bc?tf  on  Sundays  and  Konfib^a.  Tho  whole  body  of  convjctSi 
tiiardiare,  decidedly  feed  wtH^  and  the  advaaced  convicta  enjoy  ratlier 
I]tSV33i9Ufi  iare.  These  extra  boons  were  amongst  the  Javour^  granted  to 
convicts,  parUy  as  ineeativea  to  good  conduct,  but  partly  as  a  make- 
Hreii^  for  tlie  grievance  when  transportation  was  abolished  j  the  fourth 
iln0»  men  being  men  seabenoed  to  tran»pc nation  under  the  Act  of  1853 
without  any  power  of  commuting  tlicir  sentence*  PriiionerB  who  are  put 
to  ** light  work "  aie  allowed  only  one  half  of  every  article  is^nued  to  die 
rest,  as  a  check  upon  any  umJAngmng  pretend  of  Ikilure  in  bodily  strength. 

On  the  29th  of  April  Lhfre  were  In  the  indrmary  t^venly-two  prisoners^ 
rather  a  large  proportion  of  these  suffering  from  accidents  more  or  leaa 
Sfwere.  The  nature  of  the  work  subjectH  the  men  to  these  accidents  ;  but 
thaA  liability  i»  more  than  compensated  by  the  average  health,  which  i» 
rwij  ieebly  indicated  by  the  slnAiatics  of  the  infirmary.  Nothing  struck 
roe  more  than  the  bright  and  healthy  look  of  the  prisoners^  eyes  through- 
out tlic  whole  body.  It  is  far  above  die  average  in  the  populaUon  out  of 
dsonsy  and  is  ascribable  unquestionably  to  abundanee  of  outdoor  exerdse, 
repikr  haJM^anffieienft  ikfxiing,  and  enforced  temperance.  Though  lh» 
■ffmate  (  niifwuinmtf  <r  Bentonville  is  somewhat  depressing,  t]K.'y  imprciiFe* 
even  there ;   but  at  Portland  they  rapidly  became  vigor oua, 

Por  certain  purposes  the  six  week  day*  are  divided  into  six  parte;  alt 
tiiet  prisoners  devote  the  btter  Imlf  of  iSaltu  day  albernoon  to  extra  eJeanii^' 
oi  their  cells;  and  by  the  way,  once  a  we«k  every  maa  has  a  bath  in, 
eaBoellent  baths, — ^anotlier  introduction  to  the  better  training  Ibuiul  in 
fiocial  gradoi  §Kt  above  that  Jrom  which  most  convicts  are  drawn*  A  relay 
c£  the  prisoners  is  every  day  kept  at  tlie  prison  for  the  school  cht^,  so  thai; 
there  is  always  one-eleventh  of  the  whole  number  at  home  in  school  The 
adkoolroom  ie  the  chapel.  These  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  cjues- 
tiicnu  The  chapel  ought  not  to  be  the  schoolit>om.  The  employment  of 
tlio  prisoners  on  ptiblia  works  Fenders  it  difficult,  I  eannot  say  impo«dble, 
to  keep  them  at  home  for  daily  school,  and  it  is  only  too  obvious  tliat 
half  a  day^a  Bchooling  once  a  week,  part  of  the  time  devoted  to  wriiiug 
private  letters,  cannot  be  so  effit^eioua  as  daily  teaohing,  even  in  a  brief 
leaaon.  The  letters  are  sometimea  stopped  for  being  of  an  improper  cha- 
neter:  those  latere  were  written  in  the  ckapel. 

According  to  his  conduct  the  priaener  ie  placed  in  the  first,  second, 
or  third  olass,  and  ibe  daatep  theustlres  are  subdivided  into  *^  stages,'^ 
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He  is  aUo  allowpJ  a  gratuity,  calculated  under  three  heada — class,  stage, 
und  indu.^try ;  under  the  two  first  lie  may  be  considered  to  obtain  tMi 
money  reward  for  his  prison  discipline  generally;  the  "  industry"  refew 
to  his  work  only.  Besides  the  specific  punishment,  every  prison  offence 
involves  the  liability  to  some  forfeiture  of  the  remi^^on  of  the  period 
for  confinement  allowed  by  tlie  Act  of  1857,  and  at  the  Bame  time 
involves  a  retardation  of  the  advanced  Fitaj5;cs,  The  maximum  amonnt 
which  a  convict  may  earn  towardii  his  gratuity  in  one  week  is  Is.  lid. 

Every  warder  in  charge  of  a  working  party,  or  of  a  cell,  keeps  an 
account,  in  which  the  prisoner's  conduct  for  order  or  for  industry  ii 
entered—*'  bad  "  "  in  different,*'  "  ordinary,"  "  good/*  and  '*  very  good.** 
But  a  card  is  given  to  each  man,  on  which  the  total  of  his  gratuity  is 
entered  monthly.  He  can  always  have  access  to  tlie  chief  warder,  or  to 
the  Governor,  to  complain  of  any  injustice ;  and  at  an  examination  of 
the  kind  which  I  attended,  I  saw  that  the  men  exercise  their  right  very 
fireely.  Amongat  other  mementoes  of  good  conduct  is  the  badge  whSdi 
the  prisoner  wears  upon  his  arm,  showing  the  number  of  months  that  th« 
prisoner  has  behaved  well  out  of  his  sentence  and  of  his  whole  past  sojourn 
in  the  prison*  The  working  of  thia  system  will  be  best  illustrated  is 
individual  cases* 

N.  S.,  aged  23,  uBmarried,  was  convicted  at  the  sessions  of  a  northeni 
town,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1857*  He  was  accused  of  breaking  into 
a  warehouse  and  stealing  from  it,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  four  yesn^ 
penal  servitude.  lie  had  been  convicted  at  his  own  town  tliree 
times  in  the  year  1856,  and  once  at  another  town  in  1857;  his  otksaem 
being  the  illegal  possession  of  goods,  or  actuid  stealing.  His  conduct  ia 
ihme  prisons  had  been  **  good,"  He  was  confined  until  the  Oth  of  October 
at  Wakefield,  and  arrived  at  Portland  in  the  lowest  class.  Dmii^ 
the  period  of  hia  stay  he  was  punished  seven  times  ;  his  c^ences  bebg 
talking  on  parade;  fighting  at  labour;  insubordination  and  inaoience; 
refusing  to  a^^st  in  carrying  the  dinner;  having  some  articles  in  hm 
possessioQ  to  which  he  had  no  right — a  tin  bottle,  a  piece  of  loolnq^H 
glass,  and  a  piece  of  cheese ;  and  being  irreverent  in  chapel.  For  thfl^H 
oSences  he  had  various  terms  of  bread  and  watery  he  was  degraded 
from  the  Hrst  to  the  second  class,  then  to  the  third  class;  and  oa 
the  seven  different  occasions  he  forfeited  forty-five  of  the  days  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  allowed  him  out  of  his  total  sentence  for 
discharge  on  ticket-of- leave.  But  here  comes  into  play  the  operation  of 
another  rule.  It  is  thought  uodesirahle  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  hope ; 
and  if  after  punishment  he  has  behaved  well,  he  may  come  beibre  the  visiciDg 
director,  who  **  remits"  some  portion  of  the  days  he  has  already  forfeited. 
So  that  ultimately  N.  S.  only  lost  twenty  days  instead  of  forty-five.  His 
conduct  was  often  **  very  good,"  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ^me 
decidedly  good.  He  left  the  prison  oa  the  5th  of  April,  18G1,  cl( 
in  an  ordinary  labourers  dre^ss,  with  the  ticket-of-lioence^  the  ad< 
of  tlie    Discharged    Pri&oiiwa'   Aid  Society,    his    railway   ticket,    sad 
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^L  IOj.  SfA  due  to  him  on  Jiis  fatuity  of  CL  123.  3d,  In  November, 
1858,  he  had  expressed  a  wUh  to  go  to  Australia,  but  he  had  not  earned 
the  privilege.  When  he  came  to  PortluDd  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write;   his  progress  in  the  prison  school  had  been  *^  fair,** 

S.  D.,  aged  30,  a  single  man,  who  could  read  and  write  impei-fectlji 
-was  convicted  in  a  south-eastern  county,  in  January,  1858,  of  larceny* 
He  had  been  convicted  five  times  before  of  begging,  vagrancy,  and  stealing* 
Hifl  condact  ia  previous  prisons  had  been  good,  and  he  arrived  from 
PentonviUe  on  the  21st  of  January,  1859,  at  Portland.  He  was  pum&hed 
fourteen  times ;  his  oflfcnces  were — tht;  use  of  insubordinate  knguage ; 
trying  to  keep  a  fellow -prisoner  from  his  work ;  refusing  to  work  at 
Tarious  times ;  refusing  to  turn  out  for  labour ;  refusing  to  attend  chapel; 
threatening  an  officer  who  had  reported  him;  trying  to  open  his  cell- 
window  by  removing  the  putty;  carrying  a  piece  of  iron  bar  to  his  cell; 
breaking  his  celt  window,  and  removing  the  screws  from  the  iron  work. 
After  one  of  these  offences,  w^liile  in  the  separate  cells,  where  he  could  not 
well  commit  any  offence,  he  behaved  decently,  and  was  allowed  to  return 
to  labour.  But  his  pTinishments  were  various — forfeitures  of  remission 
days,  amounting  in  all  to  ninety-four,  half-diet,  or  bread  and  water,  and 
the  wearing  of  cross'irons,  with  f*articolourcd  clothing;  one  shoulder  and 
one  leg  being  clotlied  in  yellow  for  those  prisoners  who  attempt  escape, 
and  in  black  for  those  w^ho  use  violence  towards  their  officers.  *^  I  con- 
Bider  this  prisoner,**  says  the  Governor  in  the  general  remarks  on  his 
record,  **  to  be  a  man  of  very  low  intellect.*^  The  man  has  not  yet 
worked  out  his  time.  I  observe  that  his  conduct  at  work  has  for  some 
time  latterly  been  very  good. 

D.  T.,  aged  22,  was  sentenced  at  a  town  in  the  north  of  England  to 
four  years'  penal  servitude.  He  w^aa  now  convicted  of  larceny,  had  been 
convicted  twice  before,  and  accused  a  third  time,  but  acquitted.  He 
waa  received  on  the  Cth  of  September,  1858,  from  Millbank,  and  arrived 
aa  a  first-class  prisoner.  Ilia  conduct  throughout  was  very  good ;  he  waa 
never  punished,  and  was  discharged  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  with  a 
prison  cliaracter  as  *^  exemplary,"  2/,  12j.  3f/.  out  of  ^L  15s.  5«/.  due 
to  him,  and  the  address  of  the  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society.  By 
oearcbing  the  records  of  the  society  I  found  that  this  prisoner  did  not  use 
the  address,  possibly  because  his  father  had  said  that  he  would  find  liim 
anployment.     Nor  did  N.  S.  apply  to  the  society, 

I  have  before  me  a  return  of  the  total  number  of  reports  for  punish- 
ment brought  before  the  Governor  at  Portland  fi*om  the  Ist  of  April,  1860, 
to  the  31st  of  March,  1861.  The  total  number  of  offences  waa  527,  and 
the  punishments  were  of  the  kind  I  have  already  indicated.  In  213  cases 
the  prisoners  were  reduced  in  class ;  in  nine  cases  they  were  corporally 
punished,  the  number  of  lashes  being  312  in  all.  Fighting,  insubordina- 
tion, insolence  J  and  idleness,  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  bad  con- 
duct. There  were  nine  case^  of  assaults  on  prison  officers;  eighteen  of 
destroy iDg  public  property.     In  101  cases  the  ofience  was  the  having 
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pmidbitod  aitic!€>p  todafliag  toteeoot,  and  •^inffiddiigp'*  iWt  Is^  ^Tiag  tt^ 
mnap^MUmfiimmemmQmmaL  Tlie»  aitmpii  v*  oin  deteoted;  I 
iMwe  DO  efidcnee  ^ut  ibey  «hPi^  £iiL  A  good  nuj  of  tbs 
were  conunxtted  by  nic  iBme  pmoDcr,  hi  tnst  tn£  pro|iortioii  oc  idiS' 
nteondiwl  trilhin  the  pri«aa  is  nol  raj  great. 

I  fasre  befiipe  me  mmiUa  retoms  (br  Cbatimii  pmoB,  wfaere, 
^jmtnUff  flic  ifiMm  ii  Hbe  same.     The  grand  ^Mmmam  vld^di  I 
are  two.     The  mam  prison  b  izl  the  fi^roi  of  a  graii  T,  the  sotariorf 
ivraember  rtglitlyY  b^ii§  broader  than  the  wings  nl  Femnnvllle,  liw^l 
fid  broad  as  die  holla  st  Portland.     And  the  comricU  are  emplc^cd  « 
Mnt  Mnry'hi  Idaad  in  fomiiBg  a  gfeat  naval  jFiapd^  m  fiur  up  tlie  Me 
m  ^  renr  of  Sbacmes,  and,  tkefdbfeii  nfiar  fifom  aa^  invadiiig^  ^ 
Tlir;  iilimd  is  stnTotmded  bj  deep  water^  and  is  oorapli^lj  viewed 
the  prison  grounds.     When  I  was  at  Chatham  there  were  800 
in  all ; — 35  in  the  infh-mi^;  16  in  the  aepamte  e^s;  209  ciiffp 
repJiinng  the  c!oUte%  waahingf  and  other  work  within  the  pnaon; 
540  on  the  public  wortf.     On  tlie  day  of  my  "visit  the  rain  IW 
and  the  men  were  mostly  employed  in  their  sheds,  so  that  the  aeent  wi 
not  so  cheerAU  as  it  vrm  at  Portland ;  bnt  I  observed  no  want  of  alaarti^ 

Wlicn  I  visited  Portsmouth  Convict  establishment  on  the  2nd  ef 
tliere  were  9S4  prisoners  within  the  confines.  Of  theaa  948  were 
tcnced  to  **  penal  servitude,*'  33  of  them  under  the  new  A/et ; 
"transportation/'  all  but  four  under  the  old  Act.  There  were  6  otfn 
sentenced  by  conrts-martial  in  China,  and  their  case  was  peculinrly 
Tht!  information  having  by  some  chance  been  mislaid,  there  waa 
of  llicir  sentence  or  of  previous  conduct,  and  nothings  to  guide  the  allot- 
ment of  their  proper  position  in  the  Portsmouth  prison.  Of  the  total 
number  flipro  were  en^ged  in  the  prison  wards,  136 ;  engi^ged  en  Ifet 
public  works,  6C3  ;  in  srhool,  Dl ;  in  th^  infirmary,  31 ;  und^'  repovt  fcr 
bad  conduct,  73 ;  on  Southsea  Common,  50,  I  had  the  oppoetxxwty  of 
aA9isfing  at  the  interview  which  Captain  Gambier  gave  to  the  mat  iviia 
desired  to  speak  to  the  visiting  Director,  and  here  I  saw  the  warkiag  cf 
the  remissions.  I  nl&o  assisted  at  a  remarkable  scene,  the  trial  of  one  of 
the  prisoners  who  had  been  leader  of  a  recent  outbreak  in  the  lX>ck- 
yard  shops.  The  convicts  had  suddenly  risen  on  their  officera,  airmed 
with  cliain-honks — a  sort  of  exni^perated  iron  pacnqphvase  of  the  hnntin^ 
slick  wliich  it  was  the  fashion  for  ** gents'*  to  carry  a  few  yeairs 
The  man  was  a  remarkably  well -grown  young  fellow  ;  he  had 
lavage  a  countenance  as  you  could  have  encountofed  on  Finchley  Oobk 
mnn  a  lixindred  years  ago,  but  his  bearing  here  was  subdued  and  epsa 
melancholy.  In  the  room  were  two  warders,  one  had  been  tMearly  killfllr 
and  I  lie  other  much  hurt.  Their  a^sjiilant  waa  now  surronnded  hr 
htout  guartis,  and,  although  he  was  chained,  a  sharp  eye  waa  evidenfhr 
kept  upon  his  movements.  It  was  a  ditilicutt  case  to  treat.  The  jmniili- 
meiits  in  prison  ibr  desperate  characters  are  sometitnea  ao  oonstaal^ 
repeat tnl  that  they   lose  their  efficacy  ;  nay,   aa   a  dktiiqg^aiahed  offiitf 
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obsenred  to  me,  tlie  frequent  repetitloa  becomes  at  \mt  "  even  cruel."  I 
was  obliged  to  depart  before  tlie  trial  of  tlie  other  prisoners,  but  I  under ^ 
Btood  tJmt  this  inau,  wbo  4;v  ideally  ^p^^ed  aoms  dreadiul  pvjanity,  wa^i 
to  receive  a  certain  numbei'  of  kidlitis. 

One  of  tliG  moat  iitiportant  iaiprovementB  in  tbe  English  Byskeia  I 
vitnesscd  in  full  play  at  Portsmouth :  it  is  tho  ^^  ispecial  service  class/^  in 
wbich  50  men,  as  1  have  already  meiitioni*d,  were  engaged  up€n  worka 
on  Southsea  Common.  Here  the  men  ase  -wofkyed,  on  a  perfectly  open 
ground,  in  a  useful  work.  They  aix?,  hcmmetf  ©oiomanded  by  warderii  in 
mdibnn  ;  there  is  on  armed  guard  on  the  watch ;  they  wesir  tho  prifion 
drtai.  That  th^y  felt  the  humllialion  of  tliis  exposure  I  had  muiiife&t 
pvoof  in  the  request  made  by  one  man  to  the  Visiting  Director  that  he 
fli^fat  be  brought  back  irom  the  special  clai»,  and  be  employed  in  the 
pmen,  because  he  had  friends  who  passed  the  place  where  he  worked  and 
recognised  him.  When  the  request  came  before  the  Vi^iitiiig  Dirtjctor, 
be  appeared  to  me  inclined  to  treat  it  as  an  attempt  at  malingering; 
but  orders  had  already  been  given  by  the  Governor  timt  the  man  should 
be  Fcmoved  to  another  ground  where  he  would  be  leaa  seen.  It  is 
QbfioQjS,  however,  that>  under  the  actual  circumstances,  the  *^  promotion  ^^ 
t0  Ibia  exposed  class  is  not  always  appreciated  by  the  men;  and  thus, 
ailiiavigh  it  is  intended  as  an  inceutivo  to  good  conduct,  in  some  caaes  it 
optniteB  as  the  reverse.  An  earnest  advocate  of  thiia  special  class  ia 
Captain  Roee,  in  whom  I  was  able  to  diaoem,  even  on  a  first  and  brief 
acquaintance,  au  active  and  discriminating  mind,  a  remarkably  clear  in- 
flight into  the  Tvorking  of  motives,  and  a  comprehen.sive  grasp  oi'  the  whole 
aufaject  of  prison  disciphne.  Curiously  eiiough,  when  the  pkn  waa  first 
propofiedy  he  exprewed  doubts  as  to  a  suggestion  of  Sir  Joshua  J  ebb's, 
t&at  the  pnfiOD  datts  ilwttid  be  disoarded  for  men  thus  employed  out  of 
On  the  otlier  hand,  Captain  liose  is  now  anxious  to  lead  forth  a 
larger  body  of  men — two  hundred  he  said— on  to  a  common  whicii 
lie  mentioned^  there  to  employ  them  without  prison  dress,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  without  guard.  The  special  class  plan  has  cow  beea 
tried  for  three  year^,  and  so  Ikr  as  it  hai  been  carried,  it  has  been  attended 
with  marked  success.  On  an  average  the  work  done  is  fidly  equal  to  that 
peribrmed  by  free  labour,  and  the  men  are  more  tractable, 

Not  a  hundred  miles  from  Portsmouth  I  had  already  found  myself 
Ifrfking  about  fields  in  which  were  emphiyed  labourers  who  could  not  very 
SMdily  have  been  distiugui^ied  from  ordinary  workmeo,  except  that  there 
was  an  unaccustomed  youthiiilnesa  in  the  general  range  of  their  ages. 
They  apjwared  to  me  to  be  working  well,  and  the  baiiiif  of  the  krge 
farm  to  which  they  were  attacLed  Bpoke  of  them  as  quite  up  to  the 
average.  In  doing  so  I  could  see  that  he  was  puttuig  a  check  upon  him- 
self to  be  what  is  called  '*  moderate."  This  farm  is  attached  to  Parkhuret 
PrisoBi  which  is  conducted  much  on  what  are  called  reformatory  prio- 
So  much  fSD,  indeed,  that  the  actual  reformatories  have,  to  a  great 
abfltracti^d  irom.  the  popuktioa  of  Parkhuntt|  aud  the  juvenik 
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waid  particularly  has  been  all  but  gappreased  and  merged  in  other  wards. 
From  MUlbank  boys  under  seventeen  years  of  age  who  are  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  are  consigned  to  Parkhurst ;  and  boy  a  under  BeventeezL, 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  one  or  two  years'  imprisonment  in  county 
jaiiB  are  also  sent  to  Parkhurst,  in  both  cases  under  the  Secretary  of 
State*s  warrant.  On  arrival  the  prisoner  is  first  placed  in  what  is  termed 
the  **  probationary  ward,**  where  he  has  a  cell  to  himself.  Of  these  celJi 
there  are  about  123.  As  soon  as  poai^ble  after  his  arrival  the  Governor 
explains  to  him  his  position,  tells  him  the  conditions  of  the  prison,  the 
purpose  for  which  he  is  sent  there,  and  hla  future  prospeeta ;  endeavouriiig 
to  make  him  understand  how  much  his  future  welfare  will  be  afiected  by 
his  own  behaviour  during  confinement*  It  happens  that  Parkhurst  Prisoo 
has,  and  has  long  had,  for  its  Governor  a  man  peculiarly  able  to  carry  out 
this  explanatory  instruction.  I  was  unlucky  enough  to  miss  Captain 
HaU  ;  I  tielieve  we  passed  each  other  on  the  pier  when  I  left  the  ishmd; 
but  I  had  many  evidences,  including  the  very  beat  which  a  man  can  have 
short  of  personal  intimacy,  that  Captain  Hall  throws  the  whole  heart  of  a 
conscientious  English  gentleman  into  his  work,  and  I  have  in  mj  handl 
the  most  sufficient  evidence  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  sod 
his  power  of  clear  statement.  In  the  cell  of  the  probationary  ward  tk  ^ 
boy  sleeps,  takes  his  meals,  and  prepares  his  lessons  for  school ;  but  ^^H 
separate  system  which  was  strictly  enforced  when  this  ward  waa  fiflB 
occupied  in  1844,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  has,  of  late  years,  been 
rery  much  relaxed.  At  present  the  separation  is  limited  to  the  hours 
passed  within  the  cell.  The  boys  attend  school  in  association,  and  ue 
^owed  to  play  together  in  the  exercise  yard  during  the  periods  allotted 
to  recreation^  three  times  a  day.  Each  boy  is  allowed  to  attend  school 
three  hours  in  the  forenoon  daily,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
afternoon  of  four  days  in  the  week;  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  wad 
Saturday  being  occupied  in  scouring,  sweeping,  and  cleansing  the  oonidar, 
stnirca'sea,  cells,  and  passages  of  the  ward.  Besides  his  hammock  and 
bedding,  table,  stool,  and  other  necessary  furniture  for  the  cell,  im 
a  set  of  blacking- brushes  and  a  hand  broom,  each  boy  has  a  Bil 
Prayer-book,  and  Hymn-book,  a  slate,  and  leeaon-books,  and  also  an 
interesting  volume  from  the  prison  library,  which  is  changed  for  him  oDce 
a  week*  Ceaseless  attention  is  paid  to  personal  cleanliness;  baths  being 
provided  and  regularly  used.  The  medical  officer  is  in  daily  attendance, 
80  that  the  most  trivial  ailments  are  promptly  attended  to  and  cardblly 
treated.  Each  section  of  the  general  wards  contains  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
six  prisoners,  with  two  officers,  a  warder,  and  an  assistant  warder.  The 
warder  makes  a  weekly  report  to  the  Governor  of  the  conduct  and  industry 
of  each  hoy  under  his  charge,  and  of  the  daily  employments  of  bis  section. 
In  case  of  continued  bad  conduct  the  term  of  the  probationary  ward  may 
be  prolonged  to  five  months,  but  at  that  time  or  sooner  the  boy  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  wards,  where  he  is  in  association  with  otheni  during 
the  whole  day,  and  ia  in  separation  only  at  night*     The  diet  is  the 
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S' in  die  probationary  ward.  The  boy  is  pmployed  at  field  labour  on  the 
prison  farux  frnm  eiglit  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and  from  one  till  six, 
excepting  when  it  comtis  to  his  turn  to  attend  scliool,  as  it  does  to  each 
for  one  forenoon  of  four  hours  and  one  afternoon  of  five  liours  in  every 
week. 

As  soon  as  any  boy  has  passed  four  entire  months  in  tlie  general  wards 
without  having  been  punished  for  any  offence  against  the  rules,  a  good- 
oonduct  badge  is  granted  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  shield  of  red  cloth  with 
the  number  2  cut  out  and  shown  on  white  cloth  underneath.  This  badge 
18  sewji  on  the  right  sleeve  of  the  boy*8  jacket ;  and,  so  long  as  he  wears 
it  without  di^race,  he  la  allowed  to  correspond  with  his  parents  or  other 
friends  once  in  every  three  months ;  to  have  threepence  per  week  credited 
to  his  account ;  to  have  a  goodly  hunk  of  baked  plum-pudding  added  to 
his  dinner  every  Sunday,  and  to  attend  a  sort  of  reading  and  writing 
party  from  seven  till  eight  o'clock  p.m.  on  each  week  day. 

When  a  boy  has  worn  the  lirat  badge  for  three  months  without  any 
prison  punishment,  it  is  exchanged  for  a  similar  badge  with  1  in  white 
cloth  on  a  red  shield.  When  badge  *^  1  red  "  has  been  worn  for  three  clear 
months  without  disgrace,  it  is  exchanged  for  "2  blue,**  the  numeral  on  a 
blue  shield,  and  sixpence  a  week  is  accredited  to  this  boy*s  account.  At  the 
end  of  sijx  more  months  he  may  obtain  number  **  1  blue."  It  is  under- 
stood that  every  report  for  misconduct  involving  punishment  carries 
with  it  a  privation  of  these  privileges,  or  suspension  for  a  time.  When 
number  1  blue  has  been  worn  for  eight  months,  and  the  lad  arrives 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  if  he  has 
behaved  weO  he  is  placed  in  *'  the  second  division  of  the  liberty  class," 
where  he  is  allowed  to  write  to  his  friends  once  a  week,  and  threepence 
a  week  additional  is  accredited  to  his  gratuity.  In  nine  months  more  he 
is  advanced  to  the  first  division  of  the  liberty  class,  and  here  the  change 
is  very  marked.  The  boys  are  allowed  to  lay  aside  the  prison  garb,  and 
to  dress  in  a  plain  mechanic's  working  suit,  and  also  to  have  some  little 
variations  from  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  prison.  To  each  of  the  boys 
with  the  highest  badge  is  allotted  a  small  garden,  in  which  he  is  allowed 
to  work  in  summer  evenings,  and  at  recreation  times  during  the  day. 
A  table  in  tlie  Director's  report  on  the  Convict  Prisons  for  1853,  is 
peculiarly  interesting  as  showing  the  efiect  of  imviediate  rewards  on  the 
conduct  of  the  boys  in  the  general  wards.  In  the  four  previous  years, 
the  total  number  of  boys  in  the  general  wards  ranged  from  518  to  413* 
In  1841)  there  were  4,176  offences,  or  850  per  cent.,  and  only  23  per 
cent,  of  boys  unpimished-  There  was  then  no  incentive  to  good  conduct. 
In  1850,  hours  of  kbour  were  increased,  of  school  diminished,  and  badges 
were  introduced:  offences,  2,913,  or  571  per  cent.  ;  unpunished,  31  per 
cent*  In  1851,  more  labour,  several  rewards  introduced  :  offences,  1,025, 
or  20i*'9  per  cent ;  unpunislied,  44*24  per  cent*  1852,  reward  system  iu 
full  operation;  offences,  708,  or  171  4  per  cent,;  unpunished,  691 
percent. 
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IWIwya  la  the  ^*  Wbetty  dotfes  *'  act  piftoed  id  ' 
trust  And  confide&ce,  and  are  allowed  to  go  about  tlie  TariooB  parts  of  ife 
<jild[iliriinirnr  iriUiotit  immediaie  aurveiilaace-^a  t^^laxation  of  diaciplan^ 
iMA  tbey  lughly  Taliae^  and  sre  Tery  careful  xu>t  to  ibffeit  bj  anj  tnnft- 
greasion  or  abuae  of  the  indulgence. 

The  whole  object  of  tli4>  trainug  at  Parkburat  is  to  fit  boya  lor  oaefiil 
aad  credilable  life  when  reatored  to  liberty;  aad  I  am  tc^ld  thai  reiy 
tmof  of  them  are  brought  to  oo-<^erate  willingly  in  the  sy stein  to  wMc^ 
tliagr  «re  subjected* 

I  mustf  fijT  the  present,  pass  over  the  female  department  of  Gmrici 
Pnaona  in  the  moat  brkf  and  rapid  maanerf  althoofj^  the  subject  is  ftill  of 
inlereat.  Millbank  is  the  first  dep6t  ibr  all  convict  prboners  wla*  wimidk 
lim  metropolis,  female  as  well  aa  male.  Here  I  find  in  cogam— d  m 
matron,  Mrs.  Gibaon,  who  brings  a  cle«Lr  head  and  a  hopeful  heaKt  to  liifi 
work^  and  to  whom  I  owe  particular  thanks  Ibr  great  pBina  lakea  in 
making  nie  understand  the  system  and  its  results.  The  newly  arcired 
priacmer  is  placed  in  the  separate  cell  of  a  probaticxt  dasa^  whcna  aha 
cemains  six.  months  more;  and  then  aha  enters  the  fiml  daaa;  tke 
gttlsiliea  iar  the  third  ebsa  being  ^d, ;  for  the  second,  ranging  km 
hfL  to  7d.;.  for  the  firat^  from  GoL  to  8cL,  according  to  the  ^et^goJ* 
For  tlie  first  two  months  after  reception,  the  women  ate  employed  in  oeir 
picking;  the  nesct  fire  months  in  bag-making^  or  other  rough  wock; 
then  in  coarse  needlework.  From  the  first  class  are  selected  the  oocIb, 
okffiiers,  and  laundry -women.  There  is  a  penal  class.  OoGaaiotialijr 
are  violent  ebullitions  of  temper  amongst  the  womeii ;  but 
remarks,  ^vith  equal  dmrity  and  Sagacity,  iSiat  difficull  aa 
caxiaes  of  such  ebullitions  may  be  to  trace — di^cult  of  appredolsMxi  liy  na 
who  have,  iu  habits  of  thought,  exercised  judgment,  and  compaiativc^ 
untold  surroxmding  advantages,  the  very  reverse  of  the  couvict's 
— the  exciting  causes  are  no  doubt  correlative  to  the  effects 
Remarks  like  this  **  turn  up  *'  wherever  you  find  an  active  and 
dent  mind  brought  to  bear  upon  the  broad  field  of  penal  disciplina  It  ia 
an  exceedingly  important  branch  of  the  whole  subject ,  and  most  certainly 
it  has  nut  been  mora  than  tentatively  opened.  We  have  to  deal  with 
cveiy  man  whom  we  would  infiuence  through  his  motives,  not 
Mrs.  Gibson  makes  another  remark  winch  ia  the  exact  oonverae  of 
I  have  heard  firom  aagadouamen  in  all  prisons,  and  from  the 
of  the  Diaia^arged  Prkonera'  Aid  Sooiely :  she  t^s  me  that  the  mo^ 
s^raetoiy  fsiamer  la  not  of  neoesalty  the  worst  woman;  it  ia  to  h* 
believed  that  *^  ahe  wiO  grow  worse  or  better  according  to  the  natitr^  anidt 
ununznt  of  inteaaoea  brought  to  bear  upon  her/'  In  the  aante  wagr  it  htt 
h«ea  seem  tiuit  the  most  conformiDg  of  prison  characters  la^aita&ftly  aot 
absolute  proof  of  refom^ation. 

Froiri  MUlbank,  at  the  expiry  of  ten  or  twelve  montha.  Urn 
passes  to  Brixton ;  an  old  prison  enlarged.     Its  form  now  is 
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Hks  that  nf  a  bow  with  the  middle  third  of  the  string  absent ;  the  Btrmg 
^dng  the  new  "  win^."  The  gentn*al  pnnci[>lea  of  its  cellular  aoustruc- 
ticm  in  the  new  part  re<!emble  those  of  tha  niiile  priflons.  The  work  Ia. 
not  so  coarse  as  that  at  Millbaak.  For  the  most  part  the  women  behare- 
well ;  tlie  oiHciai  record  of  the  bad  exceptions  showing  an  average  o£ 
lime  or  four  per  cent,  on  the  whole  number-  Some  of  these  are  "  bo 
liadf'*  remarks  a  director,  "  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  morally  insane/* 
I  iaw  such  a  case  in  the  refractory  ward  ;  a  woman  whom  exasperating 
iiifluences  seemed  to  deprive  of  all  control  over  her  temper  or  tongue*. 
Sbt  had  not  a  bad  face,  but  she  looked  like  a  fighting  giantess,  much  in? 
tbe  aame  w>rt  of  state  with  Cruiser  when  Mr.  Rarey  took  him  in  hand  7 
or  with  a  Bermuda  prisoner  whom  I  aaw  on  his  arrlvid  at  Dublin.  The 
firat  comers  are  sent  to  the  old  prison  coU  ;  one  wing  is  reserved  for  th© 
BBOOod-dMs  prisoners,  and  another  for  the  ^rst.  Silence  is  enforced 
dHanng  certain  h©nrs,  o^-der  and  quiet  at  all  times.  The  occupations  of  the 
women  are,  washing  for  their  own  staff  of  officers,  for  themselves,  and  for 
tilt  male  convicts  at  Millbank  and  Pentonville,  needlework  for  all  the 
oourict  prisons,  and  slop-work  for  comnrercial  dealers.  The  women's 
fl^oes  are  made  at  Pentonville,  their  "  liberty  boots,"  in  which  they  leave 
A^  prison,  at  Parkhurat,  Save  those  who  are  carried  on  to  Fulham,  the 
women  are  dischai"ged  from  Brixton. 

At  Fulham  is  the  *^  Refuge,"  which  bears  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  iexflttle  prisons  that  the  Golden  Bridge  or  the  Protestunt  Refuge 
does  to  the  female  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland.  The  Refuge  'tva?,  I  think, 
fttJl  when  I  visited  it.  The  women  are  specially  trained  for  domestic 
ssmce,  with  a  view  to  imparting  active  and  industrious  habits,  a  know- 
led^  of  bnkrng,  cooking,  laundry,  and  housework.  The  establishment 
€!njoj3  the  advantage  of  being  close  to  the  residence  of  the  Chairman  of 
Convict  Directors,  whose  wife,  Lady  Amelia  Jchb,  takes  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  tliis  adult  Rulbrmatory.  It  is  a  leading  idea 
that  in  obtaining  employment  out  of  doors  the  most  suitable  places  for 
tilt  women  are  those  where  only  one  servant  is  kept,  and  I  am  told  that 
mA&y  would  be  well  adapted  as  farm-servants.  One  of  the  occupations 
here  is  washing,  which  is  done  upon  a  Tast  scale.  In  the  week  ending  on 
die  20th  of  Apri!,  1861,  there  were  311  dozen  of  pieces  wasiied  for  the 
ooDTict  estnblishnients,  in  a  total  of  1,(>23  dozen  ;  the  remainder  being  on 
pirivatc  account.  The  total  earnings  of  the  week  were  431.  lis.  6jrf. ; 
iSae  labour  of  the  women  being  reckoned  at  a  value  only  a  few  pence 
alknrt  of  ^dL  In  some  instances  the  Discharged  Prisoners*  Aid  Society 
helps  the  outgoing  prisoner;  and,  as  in  t!ie  case  of  male  prisoners,  the 
•imtum  only  draws  her  gratuity  on  showing  that  she  is  honestly  employed. 
I  bave  before  me  some  score  of  letters  addressed  to  the  excellent  lady 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Harpcmr,  which  indicate  that  many  who  have  leii 
llie  Refnge  retain  for  it  a  sense  of  attachment  and  protcction. 
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I  Lave  now  come  to  tbe  momentous  quesdoti  of  discharge.    On  Icairing 

the  place  of  bis  confinement,  the  priaoner  does  not  instantly  throw  off  hit 
responf^ibility.  Should  he  be  fi  thoroughly  **  bad  ''  man,  indeed,  witliotit 
gratuity  or  character,  I  see  nothing  that  is  to  be  done  but  to  open  the  door 
and  let  him  forth,  with  a  tolerable  ct-rtainty  that  he  wiU  not  very  long  be 
out  of  gaoL  And  let  me  remark^  in  pa&sinja:,  tliat  the  release  of  such  a  mm 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  giving  a  lioliday  to  an  evidently  confirmed 
midefactor,  in  order  that  he  may  do  an  injury  to  somebody  as  the  warrant 
for  continuing  his  residence  in  one  of  her  Majesty*8  convict  pnaona.  So 
Boon  OS  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  his  dischargei  he  ia  brought  before  the 
Visiting  Director,  with  a  statement  of  particulara  respecting  his  antecedents 
and  prospects,  gpccifying  whifther  lie  seeka  the  help  of  the  Diachatged 
Prisoners*  Aid  Society,  or  not.  In  some  cases  the  prisoner  has  no  pixti^tects, 
no  home  or  friends  to  receive  him,  no  reference  for  employment ;  but  he 
may  he  a  seaman,  or  a  labourer,  with  a  fair  diance  of  getting  work  when 
he  goes  out.  In  some  cases,  previous  inquiry,  most  oflen  through  the 
paridi  minister,  paves  the  way  for  placing  the  prisoner  hopefully.  In  many 
cases  the  man  wants  to  emigrate^  He  leaves  the  prison,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  an  instalment  of  his  gratuity,  and  a 
memorandum  directing  him  to  obtain  the  certificate  of  a  magistrate,  or  olft 
parii<h  clerg)'man,  in  order  that  he  may  draw  the  balance  of  hiagratuitj, 
sfjmctimes  paid  in  two  instalments^  according  to  the  total  amount,  at 
the  expiry  of  two,  three,  or  four  months.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  date  at 
which  the  prisoner  is  discharged,  with  the  immediate  result  of  hia  efibrta 
to  oblain  employment.  The  chaplains  of  the  prisons  are  very  active,  the 
clerical  machinery  being  obviously  available  for  following  the  prisoner  a 
short  way  on  his  resumed  journey  in  the  open  world.  Many  a  man  writei 
to  Ids  reverend  adviser,  and,  in  some  instancesi,  the  correspondence  ia  pro- 
tracted, I  have  numbers  of  letters  before  me,  both  by  men  and  w^mom^ 
some  by  rather  "  distinguished  '*  convicts,  all  expressing  gratitude  and 
aflection — the  majority  speaking  well  of  present  condition  and  proftpecCf^ 
and  some  few  confessing,  with  equal  ardour  and  contrition,  to  backalidin 
The  number  of  prisoners  recommended  for  discharge  from  Portkud^l 
June,  18G1,  is  54,  Of  thesis,  10  have  offers  of  employment,  14  will  be 
assisted  by  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  23  have  friends  who 
will  give  them  homes,  7  have  neither  home  nor  the  oflTer  of  employment. 
I  have  the  returns  of  prisoners  discharged  up  to  the  end  of  the  quarter 
ending  March  31,  1801;  the  total  number  was  1,10L  Of  theee,  there 
were  satisfactory  reports  for  773,  unsatistactory  of  91,  no  informaUoQ  of 
310 — including  22  recently  disdiarged. 

Looking  upon  the  estabhshmenta  as  a  whole,  there  ia  no  doubt  that 
they  afford  opportunities  for  developing  the  industrial  faculties  of  men, 
women,  and  boys  who  have  been  othenvise  without  training.  At  a  shop 
on  the  Verne  Hill,  in  Portliind,  the  very  intelligent  Principal  Waider, 
Mr.  i^faddock,  called  my  attention  to  some  window  sashes,  which  had  bccfi 
made  for  the  buildings  in  progress,  and  finisihed  with  completeness  and 
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"esactoeRS*  Tliey  were  tlie  work  of  two  pri-soners,  iiged  twenty  and  twenty- 
one.  The  elder  served  for  twelve  month  a  in  a  carj>enter's  shop ;  left  tbat 
drudgery  little  trained  to  his  craft,  and  became  a  gentleman's  valet;  diver- 
afying  his  emoluments  with  a  continuous  system  of  petty  plunder,  which 
culminated  in  a  plate  robbery  to  the  amount  of  3,000/.,  and  a  sentence 
to  penal  servitude.  The  younger,  after  serving  a  pianoforte-maker  for 
a  short  time»  fell  into  bad  company,  was  convicted  several  times,  with 
imprisonment  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  twelve  months,  and 
parsed  through  a  sentence  of  penal  B^^rvitude  to  the  practical  school  at 
Portland.  InatanceB  in  which  this  training  is  turned  to  ftiture  account 
were  mentioned  to  me  in  the  s^ime  place.  A  man,  who  had  been  a 
thief  from  childhood,  learned  the  trade  of  a  stone-cutter  at  Portland, 
which  he  left  about  a  year  ago,  and  he  is  now  at  regular  work  as  a  stone- 
cutter at  one  of  the  principal  yards  in  London.  Two  other  men,  one  con- 
victed of  a  post-office  robbery,  and  another  twice  convicted  for  stealing, 
after  they  had  been  at  Portland,  found  work  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
then  became  leading  men  in  two  difterent  building  yards  of  London ; 
and,  finally,  still  a»  leading  men,  emigi-ated  to  an  important  colony,  with 
a  Bre  years'  engagement.  I  have  similar  cases  from  Parkhurst,  supplied 
rae  by  the  Governor  and  his  very  intelligent  assistant,  Mr.  George 
Shirlaw,  to  whom  prisoners  who  have  been  discharged  spontaneously 
communicate  their  actual  position.  One  youth  proudly  showed  Mr.  Shir- 
law his  horny  hands  as  evidence  that  he  still  works  hard  at  shoemakiog, 
while  his  brother,  who  was  **  a  plague  ^^  at  Parkhurst,  has  employment  in 
the  City,  and  is  now  **  a  comfort  to  his  old  mother," — both  being  pledged 
to  visit  their  prison  when  the  summer  excursion  trains  begin.  Another 
case  is  that  of  a  man  who  keeps  an  humble  stall  in  a  leading  street  of  a 
great  town,  under  patronage  of  a  tradesman,  who  is  in  his  rear,  and  who 
ia  proud  of  his  prot%^.  Another,  on  first  going  forth,  obtained  employ- 
ment as  a  painter;  was  driven  away  by  the  behaviour  of  his  comrades, 
who  had  found  out  his  antecedents ;  kit  his  work  and  went  back  to  see 
**  what  Mr.  Shirkw  would  do  for  him."  He  obtained  fresh  employment, 
loee  to  be  a  foreman,  and  is  now  earning  24s.  a  week  in  London.  Last 
year  a  young  soldier  visited  the  Governor  to  thank  him  for  the  diacipliQe 
he  had  undergone  at  Parkhurst,  which  he  felt  had  saved  him  punishment 
In  the  army.  Another  young  man  is  holding  an  honourable  post  a»  a 
teacher  in  a  public  department  j  another  is  a  private  teacher.  Another, 
having  no  home,  was  advised  to  enHst:  he  became  aer\''ant  to  his  com- 
manding oiBcer,  who  is  high  in  the  service,  and  who  trusted  him  with  all 
hia  things.  Subsequently,  howevei',  he  came  to  consult  the  Governor  on 
an  apprehension  which  he  had  that  he  might  be  recognized  by  two  or 
three  men  in  the  ranks  who  had  been  in  the  prison.  The  Governor 
advised  him  to  go  straight  to  hm  master  and  tell  him  unreservedly  j  which 
he  did,  the  master  replying  that  he  should  never  mistrust  him  until  he 
had  personal  cause.  One  of  the  remarkable  traits  of  Parkhurst  is,  that 
lamateB  who  have  left  it,  and  have  become  tradesmen^  soldier s,  Beamen  in 
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tbe  navy  or  mcrcbxuit  service,  teacbers,  clerks,  or  anything^  else,  tin 
the  island,  to  ece  tJie  GoTcmor,  and  not  im£rec|uently  tlte  cfficexB  ^b© 
liaTG  piiniiilied  them*  1  have  several  otli£r  f$ucU  itorles,  ittcliidiiig  tlnl 
of  a  young  man  wbo  left  Parkhui^t  in  1850,  is  now  doing  well  m  m 
rifliBg  tnidesmim,  and  last  summer  visited  *'^l^e  old  place ""  with  his  mfy 
to  tlmnk  Ilia  friend  the  Governor  for  ike  repeated  correction  whick  bis 
long-protracted  way wardne^a  bad  mad©  neoeassiry.  Ainongtt  tlifeae  befitct 
Bpecimens  are  lada  wbo  first  come  wkh  a  very  bad  cbaract^^r,  looU^H 
low  in  intellect  and  in  moral  sense,  but  brighten  up,  and  after  all  Uanmt^ 
vety  satiafiictorily-  One  instance  I  saw  recorded  %vafi  very  inicrestu^:  il; 
WHS  the  case  of  a  youth  who  had  gene  out  as  a  premising,  soldier,  and  whO' 
had  come  to  the  prison  with  a  bad  character  from  a  pievicvufl  ptisoi^  wd 
tbe  remark  volunteered  by  a  sagacioua  magistrate,  tliat  be  was  evidndj 
of  a  low  disposition,  with  no  chance  of  being  reformed.  A  hopeful  incideBl 
appears  but  recently  to  have  developed  itself.  Several  captaios  of 
nittcbant  ships  have  taken  lads  directly  fioui  the  inatitution.  A  g^vUle* 
msoi  reaidiog  in  a  neighbouring  county  engaged  a  young  man  as  hk 
servant  before  liberation,  and  there  is  reason  to  bdiATe  that  thte  fnfliup^ 
inent  has  turned  out  we] J  on  both  side^.  A  tradesman  in  the  imnoedirit 
neighbourhood  htm  taken  a  lad  from  the  prison. 

There  are  still  desperate  diffioultics  in  the  way  of  prisoners 
not  happen  to  fall  in  with  these  favourable  patronizers,      Tbe 
Goviimor  of  Parkhurst  writes,  *'  If  we  feel  indignation  at  learning  tbst 
som€  prisoner  just  liberated  has  been  reconvicted)  let  us  rcxnembtf 
has  re]aps<i  has  been  ciused  by  ctrcumatanceB  b^ond  the  control 
indhridtial,'* — the  stain  of  a  prison  character,  tbe  tale-bearing  of 
total  absence  of  friends*     Amongst  those  prisoners  who  hav«*  no 
on  leaving  prison,  and  who  ore  offered  the  fiMstonoe  of  the  Diseh^iigcd  2or 
8onerH*  Aid  Society^  the  majority  decline  for  reosons  not  pofiictrely  koomv. 
but  pi*obably  because  tbey  apprdiend  some  curtailment  of  their  Ub«tf» 

I  have  abeady  several  timea  mentioned  the  Prisoners'  Aid  Sottf^r 
which  has  become  a  sort  of  volunteer  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Cwifist 
Dtpartnient.  It  is  regularly  recognized  by  the  officials,  who  now  hsbitiK- 
ally  record  whether  or  not  tlio  prisoners  accept  the  aid  proffered  to  iboii 
by  the  Society.  The  Society  began  ita  operations  in  June^  18^7- 
Amongst  its  leading  men  are  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Ad- 
der ley,  "Mr.  SamutI  Gumey,  Sir  Uarry  Yemey,  and  other  pnetkri 
pliilaiithropista.  The  total  number  of  cases  stated  in  the  last  r^iorl  is 
li6^5  ;  but  tbe  number  i^iows  a  progressive  innreaae^  779  beix^  i 
in  the  last  yenr.  Of  tho  tot:d  number,  4G1  have  been  h«Jped  to 
The  Society  takes  cane  of  the  man's  money,  looks  oixt  for 
helps  the  emigrant  with  advke  and  information^  and  somotimei,  bsi  by  ao 
means  in  all  cases,  adds  a  iew  sbiUings.  Women  mro  provided  ^tdtih  » 
loi%inf  p  un^  the  superintendence  of  a  matron.  I  waa  enabled  to  impeeit 
the  books  of  the  Society,  the  secretary  most  obligingly  supplying  vm  witl 
every  infbriuation  on  the  cases  I  turned  up*     Although  in  moat  Initimf** 
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tl»^^  mfofmiKifTn  accruiiig  to  the  Scicicty  continues  but  a  few  niontlis  after 
the  piisonep  is  diHchargcd,  there  is  not  the  aliglilest  doubt  on  my  mind 
time  Id  great  numbers  it  bridges  over  the  chaam  between  a  life  of  crime 
mill  «n  haneBt  life,  and  In  aome  inatanoes  tiie  isafmt  poaitiv^  iocCbrmatioa  i» 


I  have  made  my  report  ;  attdvmg  to  state^  as  plainly  as  I  can  in  tlie 
time  and  space,  what  I  have  aeen,  and  wbat  I  have  been  told,  I  wish 
in  thin  paper  to  avoid  the  controversial  part  of  the  aubjcct ;  but  I  know 
that  I  should  dim[>point  most  readei's,  efipecdaliy  those  who  are  imme* 
diately  interested  in  the  question  on  both  sidea  of  St.  George's  ChanneJ| 
if  I  neglected  to  note  the  principal  points  which  «trtick  me  as  marking  the 
dsil^nce  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  convict  fsystems^ 

The  Irish  syBtem  sprang,  to  a  great  extent,  finom  ao  independent  and 
orighial  ttxrtiDg  point.  A  member  of  a  coniniifBLon  appointed  to  inquire 
into  abtiaes — a  man  who  did  not  either  avoid  or  conceal  his  adoption  of 
othen*  experience — suggested  an  application  of  Maconochie's  principlea 
with  complctt*ly  original  adjuncts  of  his  own.  I  have  already  exijlained 
how  the  English  system  sprang  up  from  the  growlh  of  our  convict  popu- 

[>D,  the  abolition  of  the  hulk»,  successive  reforms  in  priisou  manage- 

t,  and  the  pressure  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  transportation*  The 
tfyalem  claims  to  be  judged  by  its  success  in  meeting  thoae  reijiiiremcnt!* 
0n  principlea  olhcially  laid  down  in  1842,  ivith  new  arrangementB,  of  new 
buildings,  public  workA,  &c.;  and  it  claims*  to  have  the  *^  difficultica " 
cnlafled  by  thone  requiremente  fairly  connidered. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  first  admission  of  the  prisoner,  ho  is  placed  im 
fiepsmte  confinement^  without  work.  From  that  point  he  is  made  to  feel 
that  his  own  immediate  condition  ia  dependent  upon  hb  conduct,  hia 
atteixtion^  to  schoolings  and  his  industry.  At  no  distant  date  he  can  thus 
pramole  himself  to  a  gradually  enlarged  freedom  of  action — first  to  a.. 
better  poaition  in  the  ordinary  prison ;  then  to  the  Intermediate  stage, 
where,  with  a  diet  still  severe,  there  is  fixed  residence  but  no  punishment, 
some  personal  freedom  even  in  such  things  tm  the  handling  of  monejr^ 
and  higher  instruction  ;  and  no,  ultimately,  to  the  tic kot-of- leave,  a  sort 
of  humble  wm-dtihip  with  a  probationary  ireedbm  out  in  real  life,  and 
acttial  employment.  The  English  system  presents  no  such  direct  pro- 
greamvc  advance*  Men  are  put  at  once  to  the  work  in  the  first  or 
"  probationary  ^*  stage  of  separate  confinement,  and  they  have  instruc- 
tion in  varioua  industrial  avooaitifiaa.  The  instruction  alTorded  at  that 
stage  19  only  in  a  small  minorily  of  caaes  applicable  to  the  next  and  more 
ioog-continned  stagea  of  employment  on  the  public  worka,  and  at  the- 
dock-yards — the  last  universally  condemned  as  an  intermittciit,  half-idling 
employment.     There  is  no  Intermediate  stnge. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  that  the  intercourse  which  the  men  attempt 
even  in  the  tlHnflr:!!  walks  of  Pentonville,  can  be  prevented  in  the  aaao- 
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ciated  g^Jings  cf  Chatham  and  Fortknd ;  from  none  of  the  officers  of 
public  wnrks  prisons,  whose  reserve  I  respected  too  nmcli  for  auy  ftttei 
to  *<  draw  them  out,"  had  I  any  evidence  to  gainsay  the  manifeat  op] 
tunity  for  miscluer  and  contamination  in  the  public  works ;  and  that 
does  take  place  I  have  poaitive  information,  accidentally  derived 
those  who  have  mingled  among  the  convicts  themselves. 

In  Ireland  there  is  no  indulgence  Khown  to  the  convicts  on  the 
gonal  discretion   or   kindnesa    of  a   Visiting   Director;    but    the  ri] 
enforced  at  first  is  tightened  or  relaxed  entirely  by  the  conduct  of 
prisoner  himself     lie  cannot  ein,  relying  on  indulgence  allerward^i] 
England,  misconduct  forfeits  some  of  the  days  that  would  be 
from  the  original  sentence ;   but  those  days  may  aflerwarda  be  re- 
by  the  Visiting  Director, 

In  Ireland,  infonnation  about  convicts  discharged  is  obtained  by 
personal  intercourac.     The    statistics  are  positive ;    the  accounts  of 
convicts  extend  over  years ;    in  some  ca&es^  within  my  personal 
nation,  the  accounts  continued  for  three  and  four  years  aAer  di 
The  English   information   is  obtained  mainly  through  the  fillii^ 
forms  iflsaed  from  the  central  d^'partment.     The  English  statistics  yi 
ftoootint  of  the  convict,  at  the  moat,  for  four  months  after  his 
beyond  that  t!iey  are  negative. 

I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  order  which  upon  the  whole  is 
ierved  amongst  the  convicts  ;  but  I  cannot  close  this  paper 
observing  how  impossible  it  is  to  forget  that  there  have  been  oulbi 
all  tlie  male  prisons.  Those  at  Chatham,  on  the  11th  February  ha 
20th  Mareh^  and  the  l^th  April,  have  been  reported  in  the  public  pi 
^e  punislrment  extending  to  hundreds  who  had  obtained  prison 
racters  for  good  conduci.  The  public  reports  of  these  tumults  are 
have  been  exaggerated,  especially  of  the  second.  In  the  third  oi 
a  man  who  had  complained  against  a  warder  at  the  head  of  his  fiX^t  ^ 
order  to  get  himself  removed  to  another  party,  induced  his  oonuito^ 
leave  work  for  ten  minutes.  He  was  in  prison  for  the  third  coQtW«»i 
and  his  chief  Iielpmate  in  the  outbreak  was  also  in  for  his  third  ixtttic- 
tion.  I  have  mentioned  tlio  trial  of  the  man  who  was  tried  lor  a  taj 
savage  outbreak  in  PortBmouth  Docks.  I  stood  on  the  Verne  Hill|  ik 
scene  of  the  serious  outbreak  in  the  Portland  Prison.  We  hare  red 
how  some  five  3^oung  men  at  Parkhurst  murderously  attacked  a  wankr 
in  the  fields  this  month.  I  heard  something  of  the  formidable  outbrtik 
at  Dartmoor  a  few  years  since,  when,  I  have  been  told,  though  cm  w 
official  authority,  one  or  two  of  the  wards  were  left  in  charge  of  i  caor 
vict;  and  the  papers  report  the  recent  attempt  of  three  convicts  to 
escape  from  Dartmoor.  I  will  enter  into  no  inquiry  as  to  the  Giufrt 
of  these  tumults  and  irregulanties.  1  have  not  yet  received  any  salis&e- 
tory  report  of  the  facts  such  as  I  am  sure  could  be  brought  forward  undff 
pressure  of  counsel  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  I  seldom  care  to  go  beyorf 
facta  into  surmiijes  or  constructive  interpretations* 
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liYi^ualizatJon  is  admitted  hj  the  convict  prison  authorities^  includ- 
the  very  highest  in  Enghuid^  to  exercise  a  mast  important  influence 
It  is  a  guiding  principle  in  the  Iri^h  Rystem^  from  the  admission 
Jjrisoner  to  the  expiry  of  his  ticket-of-iicence.     Partially  attempted 
tie  earliest  and  much  shorter  stage,  the  English  system  exhibits  no 
iQempt  to  pursue  the  rule  in  the  public  works  prisons. 
I  am  well  aware  that  objections  are  urged  against  smaller  establiali- 
in  England,  on  the  score  that  public  worlcB  cannofc  be  carried  on 
1  bodies  of  men ;  that  the  expenses  would  be  greater ;  that  the 
of  convict  discipline  would  be  exhibited  in  a  less  deterrent  aspect ; 
English  poHce  ivould  not  be  available  to  assist  in  working  the 
and  that  in  fairness  to  the  men  the  use  of  "marks"  for  school 
would  not  be  compatible  with  employment  on  public  works.     In 
t  report  I  am  scrupulously  abstaining  from  controversy,  and  I 
it  go  into  the  last  quejstion,  since  the  subject  of  my  inquiry  has 
n  the  best  means  of  promoting  public  works,  but  the  bant  cor- 
al discipline  for  convicts.      With  regard  to  the  other  objcctionsj  I 

t  myself  to  two  remarks : — 
The  things  declared  impossible,  I  showed  in  my  report  on  the  Irish 
to  be  accomplished  facts. 
1.  In  my  present  report  I  have  shown  that  some  of  the  elements 
dl  in  England.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  results  obtained  at  Park- 
Bi)  where  I  saw  boys  working  in  the  open  field ;  l>y  the  avowed  wish 
dptain  Rose,  based  on  his  o^vn  experience,  to  expand  the  special  clasB 
Soathsea  into  a  more  genuine  Intermediate  stage,  on  some  open  but 
Wt  Beoluded  common ;  and  by  the  successes  of  the  Dischai^ed  Pnaoneni* 
w  Society,  and  of  Captain  Hall,  even  among  the  neighbours  of  his 
establit^hment,  in  getting  good  places  for  known  convicts*  In  the 
of  facts  like  these^  it  would  be  futile  to  occupy  more  space  in 
kiting  what  **  would  be;"  for  where  we  have  known  facts  and  oppor- 
Baty  for  further  testSj  no  value  am  attach  to  any  such  discussions  in  the 
ihjunctive  mood* 
The  only  opinion  I  feel  at  present  warranted  in  expressing  is,  that 
i  whole  subject— the  arbitrary  limitation  of  certain  attained  successes 
Ireland,  the  arrest  of  a  like  progress  in  England,  and  tlie  unex- 
idned  restrictions  put  upon  Mr.  Childers*3  Committee  of  the  Commons  on 
JDitraUan  transportation,  and  its  final  abandonment — appear  to  me  to 
iBenge  a  fir  more  authoritative  investigation  and  review  than  any 
could  be  given  to  it  by  a  private  inquirer,  however  painstaking, 
wever  handsomely  assisted,  as  I  have  been,  by  every  man  con- 
from  the  humblest  warder  to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  himself*  For  the 
ition  involved  is  nothing  more  nor  lesa  than  this — Do  we  not  already 
the  means  of  diminisliing  the  positive  amount  of  misery  through 
inal  depravity  in  this  land,  and  of  proportionately  contiacting  its 
for  the  future  ? 
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H£Y  flomctiraes   call   it  • 

"breakfast;*'   and  if  ire 

J     coneider  that  people  have 

I       Bot  onlj  taken  tliat  meal 

about   MX  litiuxs   before, 

but    since    then    in     di 

\fi     buman   probabiUqr   bare 

eaten  a  good  lunch^  the 

i^prqpriatenesa     of     tlie 

caime  must  be  abvious  to 

:all.     Tbe  rcoioa  vr^  it 

is    called    a     ^^  monuikg 

party''    must  be  that  ii 

takes  place  rather  hite  in 

the  ailemooiu 

These  cutertamments  generally  are  to  be  met  with  a  few  miles  otil- 
mde  of  London-  After  a  drive  upon  a  duaty  road,  tmder  a  hot  son,  the 
aensiitloii  Ls  agreeable  of  stepping-  on  to  a  bright  greensward,  over  iK'kicfa 
arc  moving  in  a  graceful  and  langmd  manne-r  ladies  and  ^entlemeo,  dressed 
in  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  and  of  tlie  iaabioxi,  Hiige,  luxuriant 
chesnut-trees  spread  out  their  fihado^vs,  wliich  flicker  with  the  gljuing 
sunlight  in  a  dazzling  manner  over  clcmds  of  miishn — the  wearers  of  which 
Btare  at  one  another  or  talk  to  one  anotlier  to  the  music  pf  tbe  Jtoyal 
Horse  Guards,  Bed  or  Blue. 

Such  j^  the  general  character  of  the  morning  party;  "but  at  this 
present  time  a  most  bletsed  fbi'm  of  amusement  has  talcen  po^esion  of 
tlic  world,  and  no  fashionable  party  ia  complete  without  tlie  presence  of 
"  Aunt  Sally."  Who  that  worthy  prreou  originally  was,  and  what  fibe 
did  that  sticks  eliould  be  perpetually  Hung  at  her  head,  are  questim&s  at 
present  slirouded  in  myaterj'.  Judging  by  her  complexion,  which  is  as 
bhick  as  it  can  bo  painted,  one  in  ]ed  to  think  she  comes  fiom  tlie  hmd  of 
Berenftdera.  A  great  event  it  was  wLcn  first  alic  was  introduced  into  J^olile 
society  \  for  besides  giving  employment  to  the  aristocratic  cla^ea,  when 
destitute  in  the  pursuit  of  pkasiirc^  it  has  a  beneficial  elToct  on  c2ic 
manners,   as   tending  to  mitigate   stiiTnefis   and   uiir  '  of 

deportment — a  very  haughty  air  being  Bcarcely  comj.  ^th 

of  time  with  the  act  of  flinging  a  succession  of  sticks  at  "Aunt  biiiiya" 
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liead.  And  a  swell  of  great  preteDsdoTis  has  been  seen  to  commence  play* 
ing  with  a  very  serious  and  condeiscendiog  air,  by  degrees  to  warm  into  itj 
get  excited  by  repeated  failmros,  then  bgr  a  Incky  stroke  to  succeed  in 
ama&bing  the  old  lady's  pipe  into  atoma^and  what  with  the  elation  con- 
sequent on  that  event,  to  forget  to  he  affected  or  important  for  perhaps 
ten  minutea  I 

The  able  inventor  of  thi«  entertainment  knew  tdiat  wlicn  he  created 
^  "  Aunt  Sally  *'  he  was  supplying  two  great  wants  of  manHnd^ — the  appe- 
tite for  pummeHingj  and  the  love  of  destruction  ;  the  first  met  by  the 
repeated  application  of  the  sticks  to  the  ^'Aunfs*'  countenance,  the 
necond  by  the  occasional  anniliilation  of  the  pipe  winch  protrudes  from 
her  face  in  the  place  where  her  nose  oijglit  to  be.  Hence  the  popularity 
of  the  game. 

Opinions  will  probably  continue  to  be  divided  as  to  Uie  relative  merits 
of  **  Aunt  Sally/*  and  the  older,  but,  in  Bome  respects,  similar  *'  Knock- 
'em*downfl,"  so  long  an  important  feature  at  every  racecourse  and  fair 
(three  throws  a  penny).  My  own  view,  after  consi(i!ring  the  matter  full}', 
and  making  repeated  practical  experiments,  is,  tliat  tlie  latter  pursuit,  at 
the  moment  when  one,  aiming  at  a  phicu^oa,  which  ia  surmoimted  hj  a 
needle-e^ise  in  the  form  of  a  vcrj'  yellow  apple,  oa  the  top  of  which  is 
perched  a  small  wooden  doll  in  an  angular  and  defiant  attitude,  the  whole 
being  nicely  poised  on  the  point  of  a  slender  stick — that  when  one  letis  fly 
a  well-directed  shot — that  is  to  aay,  stick — and  sends  pincusliioo,  needle- 
case,  and  doll  flying  in  different  directionfi — mj  decided  opinion  is  that 
the  feeling  of  pride,  and  gratiiication,  and  triumph,  ia  more  intense  than 
can  be  derived  from  any  process  in  connection  with  tlie  giimv  of  "  Aunt 
tJaily/' 

Those  who  prefer  to  "  AmU  Sally  "  the  mild  quadrille  may  enjoy  that 
gentle  form  of  exercise  under  the  shade  of  a  marquee  ;  and  any  one  who 
wishes  it  may,  in  another  marquee,  eat  ice  or  drink  tea. 

When  the  sun  has  sunk  belnnd  the  tre^  and  the  sultry  day  has 
chimged  to  evening,  and  when  to  linger  in  the  firesli  air  and  amongst 
the  trees  seems  deairaLle,  it  is  time  to  dejiart.  Every  one  drives  back  to 
town. 
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DiADt    Thirteen  a  month  ago! 

Short  and  narrow  her  life's  walk. 
Lover's  love  she  could  not  know 

Even  by  a  dream  or  talk : 
Too  jouDg  to  be  glad  of  yonthj 

Miaaing  honour,  labour,  reut, 
And  the  warmth  of  a  babe's  month 

At  the  blossom  of  her  breaiJt, 
Must  yon  pity  her  for  this, 
And  for  all  the  loss  it  is — 
Yoy,  hcj*  mother  with  wet  face, 
Having  had  all  iu  your  case? 

n. 
Just  so  young  bnt  yesternight^ 

Now  ehe  is  ua  old  a^  death. 
Meekj  obedient  in  your  sight, 

Gentle  to  a  beck  or  breath 
Only  on  last  Monday  I    yours, 

Answering  you  like  silver  belk 
Lightly  touched  I    an  lionr  mat  urea : 

You  can  teach  her  nothing  else. 
She  has  seen  the  mystery  bid 
Under  Egypt's  pyramid. 
By  those  eyelids  pale  and  close 
Kow  she  knowa  what  Khamses  knows. 

ni. 
Cross  her  quiet  hands,  and  smooth 

Down  her  patient  locks  of  silk. 
Cold  and  passive  as  in  truth 

You  your  fingers  in  spilt  milk 
Drew  along  a  marble  lloor; 

But  her  lips  you  cannot  wring 
Into  saying  a  word  more, 

**  Yes  "  or  "  no,"  or  such  a  thing. 
Though  you  call  and  beg  and  wreak 
Half  your  soul  out  in  a  shriek^ 
She  will  lie  there  in  default 
And  most  innocent  revolt* 


IV. 


Ay,  and  if  she  spoke,  may  be 
She  would  answer  like  the  Son, 

"What  18  now  'twixt  thee  and  me?" 
Dreadful  answer  1    better-  none.* 
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Yours  on  Monday,  God's  to-day  I 

Yours,  your  child,  your  blood,  your  heart, 

Called  .  .  .  you  called  her,  did  you  say, 
"Little  Mattie"  for  your  part? 

Now  already  it  sounds  strange, 

And  you  wonder,  ill  this  dhange. 

What  He  calls. His  angel-creature, 

Higher  up  than  you  can  reach  her. 

V. 

*T\vaa  a  green  and  easy  world 

As  she  took  it  I    room  to  play, 
(Though  one's  hair  might  get  Uncurled 

At  the  fiir  end  of  the  day.) 
What  she  suffered  she  shook  off 

In  the  sunshine;   what  she  sinned 
Slic  could  pray  on  high  enough 

To  keep  safe  above  the  wind. 
If  reproved  by  God  or  you, ' 
'Twas  to  better  her  she  knew; 
And,  if  crossed,  she  gathered  still 
*Tw^  to  cross  out  something  ill. 

VI. 
You,  you  had  the  right,  you  thought, 

To  survey  her  with  sweet  scorn. 
Poor  gay  child,  who  had  not  caught 

Yet  the  octave^stretch  forlorn 
Of  your  larger  wisdom !     Nay, 

Now  yoiur  places  are  changed  so. 
In  that  same  superior  way 

She  regards  you  dull  and  low 
As  you  did  herself  exempt 
From  life's  sorrows.     Grand  contempt 
Of  the  spirits  risen  awhile, 
Who  look  back  with  such  a  smile! 

vn. 
There's  the  sting  of  't.     That,  I  think| 

Hurts  the  most,  a  thousandfold  I 
To  feel  sudden,  at  a  wink. 

Some  dear  child  we  used  to  scold. 
Praise,  love  both  ways,  kiss  and  tease, 

Teach  and  tumble  as  our  own, 
All  its  curls  about  our  kuccs, 

liise  up  suddenly  full-grown. 
Who  could  wonder  such  a  sight 
Made  a  woman  mad  outright? 

Show  me  Michael  with  the  sword 

Kathcr  than  such  angels,  Lord! 

ELIZABETH  BABRETT  BROWIJIKQ. 

OL.  ni. — NO.  18  85 
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chapteb  v. 
1l   Padee    Feakoesco* 

The  next  moming  ELsig  awoke,  aa  was  her  custom,  when  the  very  feinl 
hue  of  dawn  streaked  the  horizon.    A  hen  who  has  seen  a  hawk 
his  wings  and  cawing  in  mid  air  over  her  downy  family,  could  not 
awakened  with  her  leathers,  metaphorically  speakiogi  in  a  more 
state  of  caution, 

"  Spirits  in  the  gorge,  quotha  ?  '*  said  she  to  herself,  as  she  ri\ 
adj listed  her  dress,  "I  believe  so, — spirits  in  good  sound 
helieve ;  and  next  we  shall  hear^  there  will  be  rope-ladders,  and  cUmbingSi 
and  the  Lord  knows  what.  I  shall  go  to  confession  this  rery  moi 
and  tell  Father  Francesco  the  danger ;  and  instead  of  taking  her  do^ 
BeU  oranges,  suppose  I  send  her  to  the  sisters,  to  carry  the  ring  and  a 
basket  of  oranges?  " 

*'  Ah,  ah  I  "  she  exclaimed,  pausing,  after  she  was  dressed,  andaddreas- 
ing  a  coarse  print  of  Saint  Agnea  pasted  against  the  wall, — **  You  look  very 
meek  there,  and  it  was  a  great  thing,  no  douht,  to  die  as  you  did ;  biil^ 
yon^d  lived  to  be  married  and  bring  up  a  iamily  of  girls,  you'd 
known  sometliing  greater.  Please,  don't  take  offence  with  a  poor 
woman  who  has  got  into  the  way  of  speaking  her  mind  freely !  Vm 
foolish,  and  don't  know  much,~so,  dear  lady,  pray  for  me  1 "  And  old 
Elsie  bent  her  knee  and  crossed  hersell*  reverently,  and  then  went  ont| 
leaving  her  young  charge  still  sleeping* 

It  was  yet  dusky  dawn  when  she  might  have  been  seen  kneehng, 
her  sharp,  clear-cut  profile,  at  the  grate  of  a  confession-box  in  a 
in  Sorrento,    Within  was  seated  a  personage  who  will  have  some  influ( 
on  our  story,  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  minutely  i 
to  the  reader- 

H  Padre  Francesco  had  only  within  the  last  year  arrived  in  the  n 
bourhood,  having  been  sent  aa  superior  of  a  brotherhood  of  Capuchins, 
whose  convent  was  perched  on  a  crag  in  the  vicinity.  With  this  situattoo 
came  a  pastoral  care  of  the  district;  and  Elsie  and  her  granddanghler 
found  in  him  a  spiritual  pastor  yctj  different  from  the  fat,  jolly,  ttiff 
Brother  Girolamo,  to  whose  place  he  had  been  appointed.  The  Utter 
had  been  one  of  those  numerous  priests  taken  from  the  peasantry,  who 
never  rise  above  the  average  level  of  thouglit  of  the  body  fiiom  which 
they  are  dra^vn.  Easy,  gossipy,  fond  of  good  living  and  good  stories, 
sympathetic  in  troubles  and  in  joys,  he  had  been  a  general  fiiTourite  in 
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tie    neiglibourliood,   witliDut    exerting    any   particularly 
influence. 

It  required  but  a  glance  at  Father  Francesco  to  see  tliat  he  was,  in  all 
respects,  the  opposite  of  this*  It  was  evident  that  he  came  from  one  of 
the  higher  classes,  hy  that  indefinable  air  of  birtli  and  breeding  which 
makes  itself  felt  under  eveiy  change  of  costume.  Who  he  might  be, 
what  might  liave  been  his  past  history,  what  rank  lie  might  have  borne, 
what  part  played  in  the  great  warfare  of  life^  wai*  all,  of  course,  sunk  in 
the  oblivion  of  his  religious  profession ;  where^  as  at  the  grave,  a  man  laid 
domm  name  and  fame,  piist  history,  and  worldly  goods,  and  aaaumed  a 
coarse  garb  and  a  name  chosen  from  t!ie  roll  of  the  saints,  in  token  that 
the  world  tliat  had  kno^vn  him  should  know  him  no  more. 

Imagine  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty,  with  that  round,  full,  evenly 
developed  head,  and  those  chiselled  features  which  one  sees  on  ancient 
buflta  and  coins  no  less  than  in  tlic  streets  of  modern  Rome.  The  cheeks 
were  sunken  and  sallow  ;  the  large,  black,  melancholy  eyes  had  a  wistful, 
anxious,  penetrative  expresaion,  that  bespoke  a  stringent,  earnest  spirit, 
■which,  however  deep  might  be  the  grave  in  whicli  it  lay  buried,  had  not 
yet  found  repose.  The  long,  thin,  delicately  formed  hands  were  emaciated 
and  bloodless;  tliey  clasped,  with  a  nervous  eiigerness,  a  rosary  and 
crucifix  of  ebony  and  silver, — the  only  mark  of  luxury  that  could  be 
discerned  in  a  costume  im usually  thrciidbare  and  squalid.  The  whole 
picture  of  the  man,  as  he  sat  there,  had  it  been  painted  and  hung  in  a 
gallery,  was  such  as  must  have  impressed  every  person  of  a  certain  amount 
of  sensibility  with  the  conviction  that  beliind  that  strong,  melancholy, 
earnest  face  lay  one  of  tliosc  hidden  hisloriea  of  human  passion  in  which 
the  vivid  life  of  mediaeval  Italy  was  so  fertile. 

lie  was  listening  to  Elsie,  as  she  kneeled,  with  that  easy  air  of 
mperiority  which  marks  an  experienced  man  of  the  world,  yet  with  a 
l^ve  attention  which  sliowed  that  her  communication  had  awakened 
the  deepest  interest  in  his  mind.  Every  few  moments  he  moved  slightly 
in  his  seat,  and  interrupted  the  flow  of  the  narrative  by  an  inquiry 
conciii'ely  put,  in  tones  which,  clear  and  low,  had  a  solemn  and  severe 
distinctness,  producing,  in  the  still,  dusky  twilight  of  the  churdi,  an 
almost  ghostly  eifect. 

Wlien  the  communication  was  over,  he  stepped  out  of  the  confessional 
and  said  to  Elsie,  in  parting, — '*  My  daughter,  you  have  done  well  to 
take  this  in  time.  The  devices  of  Satan  in  our  corruj>t  times  are  nume- 
rous and  arttul,  and  they  who  keep  the  Lord's  sheep  must  not  sleep. 
Before  many  days  I  will  call  and  examine  tlie  child;  meanwhile  I 
approve  your  course,*' 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  awe -struck,  trembling  manner  in  which  old 
Elsie,  generally  so  intrepid  and  comnmnding,  stood  before  this  man,  in  his 
brown  rough  woollen  gown  with  his  corded  waist;  but  she  had  aix 
instinctive  perception  of  the  presence  of  the  man  of  superior  birtli,  no 
lesfi  than  a  reverence  for  the  man  of  religion. 
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Ailer  ftlie  had  tlejmrted  flam  the*  cliurob,  tlic  Capuchin  stood  lost  \n 
thought  To  expLiiii  Lis  reverie,  we  mnsl  throw  some  further  light  on 
bis  history. 

D  Padre  FrjincescOf  oi  hij  appcnronce  and  mannei*  mtima(^,  was,  to 
tnithj  descendod  from  one  of  the  most  dlBtinguitihed  families  of  Flortnce, 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  an  ancient  writer  characterises  as  **  men  of 
longing  desire/*  Born  with  a  nature  of  restless  stringency,  that  seemed 
to  doom  him  never  to  know  repose,  and  excessive  in  all  things,  be  bad  madr 
early  trial  of  ambition,  of  war,  and  of  what  the  gallants  of  his  time  called 
love ;  plunging  into  aU  the  disaipations  of  a  most  dissolute  age,  and  out- 
doing in  Iii3cury  and  extravagance  the  foremost  of  his  companions. 

The  wave  of  a  great  religious  impnlBe — ^which  in  our  timea  trottld 
have  been  called  a  revival — swept  over  the  city  of  Florence,  and  bore 
him,  witb  multitudi^i  of  others,  to  listen  to  the  fervid  preaching  of  tbe 
Dominican  monk,  Jerome  SavonaroLi;  and  amid  the  crowd  that  trenibledi 
wept,  and  beat  their  breasts  nnder  thtt«e  awfid  denunciations,  be,  tc>o,  fell 
within  himself  a  heavenly  call, — the  death  of  an  old  life  and  the  upr 
of  a  new  purpose^ 

The  colder  manntrs  and  more  fepresscd  habits  of  modem  times 
give  no  idea  of  the  wild  f<.*rvour  of  ii  religious  revival  among  a  people 

passionate  and  susceptible  to  impressions  as  the  Italians.  It  swept 
TiDciety  like  a  spring  torrent  H'om  the  sides  of  the  Apennines,  bt*aring 
all  before  it.  Honsca  were  saelced  with  religious  fervour  by  penitent 
owners,  and  liccntiouB  picUue.^,  statuary,  and  books,  and  the  thoosand 
appliances  of  a  luxurious  age,  were  burned  in  the  great  public  squam 
Artists  convicted  of  impure  and  licentious  designs  threw  their  palettes  and 
bru.shes  into  the  expiatory  flames^  and  retired  to  convents,  till  called  forth 
by  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  and  bid  to  turn  their  art  into  purer  and 
nobler  cliannels.  Since  the  days  of  Saint  Francia  no  sudi  pTciband 
religious  impulse  had  agitated  the  Italian  conununity* 

In  our  times  a  conversion  is  signalized  by  few  out^vard  changes,  hcfW* 
Mirer  deeply  the  inner  life  has  been  stirred ;  but  the  life  of  the  Middle 
Iges  was  profoundly  symbolical,  and  required  the  help  of  material  iniiige* 
in  the  expression  of  its  convictions. 

The  gay  and  dissolute  young  Lorenzo  Sforza  took  leave  of  tbe  wcrlJ 
with  rites  of  awful  solemnity.  He  made  his  will,  disposed  of  all  hi» 
ivorldly  properly,  and  assembling  his  friends,  bade  them  the  farewell  of  a 
dying  man.  Arrayed  as  for  the  grave,  he  was  kid  in  his  coffin,  and  tbui 
carried  from  his  stately  dwelling  by  tlie  bretliren  of  the  Misericordta, 
who,  in  their  ghostly  costume,  with  mournful  chants  and  lighted  candle*, 
bore  him  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors ;  where  the  cofHn  was  deposited  ifl 
the  vault,  and  its  occupant  passed  the  awful  hours  of  the  night  in  darkne» 
and  solittide.  Thence  he  was  can-ied,  the  next  day,  almost  in  a  atate  cl 
insensibility,  to  a  neighbouring  convent  of  the  severest  order,  where,  fbr 
eome  weeks,  he  obser\'ed  a  penitential  retreat  of  silence  and  prayer,  neither 
smug  nor  hearing  any  liviijg  being  but  his  spiritual  director. 
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The  effeot  of  all  tliiM  on  na  ardeiit  nnd  Bensitive  temperament  caa 
tcarcely  be  conceived  j  and  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  ut  that  the  oncti  gay 
and  luxurioua  Lorenzo  Sforza,  when  emerging  from  this  tremendout 
diacipline,  was  so  wholly  lost  in  the  wora  and  weary  Padre  Francesco  that 
it  atemed  as  if  in  fact  he  had  died  and  iinother  liad  stepped  into  his  pliiee* 
The  lace  was  ploughed  deep  with  liaggard  furrows,  and  the  eyea  were  as 
those  of  a  man  who  has  fieen  the  fearful  secreta  of  anollier  Jife.  He 
voluntarily  eoiJight  a  poat  as  far  remoTed  as  posieible  from  the  ^^enea  of  hia 
early  days,  so  as  more  completely  to  desti-oy  hia  identity  wilh  tlie  pafit; 
ao^  he  devoted  himself  with  enllniBia^m  to  the  task  vf  Rwukeniiig  to  a 
higher  spiritual  life  the  indcdeut|  self-indulgent  monks  of  his  order,  and 
the  ignorant  peasantry  of  the  vicinity. 

But  he  soon  diacovered,  what  every  earnest  soul  learns  who  has  beea 
baptized  into  a  sense  of  things  invisible^  liow  utterly  powerless  and  inert 
any  mortal  man  iato  inspire  others  with  his  own  inHiglits  and  convictiona. 
With  bitter  dieconragenjent  and  chaprrm  he  saw  that  the  flpiritual  man 
must  for  ever  bear  the  dead  weight  of  all  the  indolence  and  indifference  and 
animal  sensuality  that  surround  hiiu — ^tliat  the  curse  of  Cassandra  is  wpon 
him,  for  ever  to  burn  and  writhe  under  awful  visions  of  truths  winch  no 
one  around  him  will  regard.  In  early  life  the  associate  oidy  of  the  cuU 
liFaled  and  the  refined,  Father  Francesco  could  not  but  experience  at 
iimei  an  insupportable  ennui  in  listening  to  the  confeBsiona  of  people  wlio 
liad  never  Iparaecl  either  to  think  or  to  feel  with  any  degree  of  distinctnees, 
and  whom  his  most  fervent  exhortations  could  not  llf^  above  th«  most 
trivial  interesta  of  a  mere  animal  life,  lie  was  we*iry  of  the  childissh 
qimirela  and  bickerings  of  the  monka,  of  their  puerility,  of  their  aeliish' 
fiesa  and  self-indalgence,  of  their  hopeless  vulgarity  of  mind,  and  utterly 
disoonraged  with  their  inextricable  hdiyrinths  of  deception,  A  melan- 
choly deep  as  the  grave  seized  on  hinii  and  he  redoubled  his  austerities, 
in  the  hope  that  by  making  life  painful  he  luight  make  it  also  short. 

But  the  lirst  tinie  that  ihe  clear,  sweet  tones  of  Agnes  rang  in  his 
tara  at  the  confessional,  and  her  worde,  bo  fall  of  unconficious  poetry  and 
repressed  gcnina,  came  like  a  strain  of  sweet  music  through  the  graling,  he 
fell  at  his  heart  a  thiill  to  which  it  had  long  been  a  stranger,  and  which 
deemed  to  liil  the  weary,  aching  load  from  o€his  poul,  as  if  some  invisible 
iOJgel  had  borne  it  np  on  hia  wings. 

In  his  worldly  days  htj  had  known  women  as  the  gallants  in  Boccaccio's 
romances  knew  thein,  and  among  thera  one  enchantress  whoae  sorceries 
bud  kindled  in  his  heart  one  of  those  fatal  passions  which  burn  out  tliQ 
whole  of  a  man*8  nature,  and  leave  it,  like  a  sacked  city,  only  a  smoulder- 
ing heap  of  ashes.  Deepest,  therefore,  amongst  hia  vows  of  renimciation 
had  been  those  which  divided  him  from  all  wotnankiml.  The  gulf  that 
parted  him  and  them  was  in  his  niind  deep  as  hell,  and  he  thought  of  the 
Bex  only  in  the  hght  of  tentptation  and  danger,  For  (he  £rst  time  in  his 
life,  ttu  influence  eercne,  natural,  healthy,  and  sweet  biv.'itlitd  over  Idni 
ihe  mind  oi  a  woman — an  influence  m  heavenly  and  peaceful  thath^ 
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did  not  challenge  or  suspect  it,  but  rather  opened  his  worn  heart  insentthly 
to  it|  as  one  in  a  fetid  clumiber  naturally  breathes  freer  when  the  fr^  «ir 
w  admitted. 

IIow  charming  it  was  to  find  hia  most  spiritual  exhortations  soiid 
upon  with  the  eager  comprehension  of  a  nature  innately  poetic  and  ideal! 
Nay,  it  so  me  times  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  fmggestions  which  he  gave  her 
dry  and  leafless,  she  brought  again  to  him  in  miraculous  clusters  of  flowerf, 
like  the  barren  rod  of  Joseph  which  bi*oke  into  blossoms  when  he  wis 
Lctrofhed  to  ihe  spotless  Mary  ;  and  yet,  withal,  she  was  so  humbly 
uucoudcious,  BO  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  beauty  of  all  she  said  and 
thought,  that  she  impressed  him  leas  as  a  mortal  woman  than  a*  one  of 
those  divine  miracloa  in  feminine  form  of  which  he  had  heard  in  tlie 
legends  of  the  saints. 

Thenceforward  hia  barren,  discouraged  life  began  to  blossom  vritii 
wayside  flowers;  and  he  mistrusted  not  the  miracle,  because  the  flowers 
%vcre  all  heavenly;  The  pioua  thought  or  lioly  admonition  that  he  saw 
trodden  iindiT  the  swinish  feet  of  the  monks  he  gathered  up  again  in  hope; 
she  wottld  understand  it;  and  gradually  all  his  thoiight«  became  like 
carrier-doves,  which,  having  once  learned  the  way  to  a  favourite  hami^ 
are  ever  fluttering  to  return  thither. 

Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  human  sympathy,  that  the  discoTCiy 
even  of  the  existence  of  a  soul  capable  of  understanding  our  inner  life 
often  operates  as  a  perfect  charm :  every  thoughty  and  feeling,  and  aspira- 
tion carries  with  it  a  new  value,  from  the  interwoven  consciousneaa  diit 
attends  it  of  the  worth  it  would  boar  to  that  other  mind  ;  so  that,  while 
that  person  lives,  our  existence  is  doubled  in  value,  even  though  ocews 
divide  us. 

The  cloud  of  hopelesa  melancholy  which  had  brooded  over  the  mind 
of  Father  Francesco  lifted  and  passed  away,  he  knew  not  why,  he  knew 
not  when.  A  secret  joy  fulness  and  alacrity  possessed  his  spirits;  his 
prayers  became  more  fervent  and  his  praises  more  frequent.  Until  notr, 
his  meditations  had  been  most  frequently  those  of  fear  and  wralh — ibt 
awful  majesty  of  God,  the  terrible  punishment  of  sinners  ;  these  he  con- 
ceived with  all  that  haggard,  dreadful  sincerity  of  vigour  wliich  charac- 
terized the  modern  Etruscan  phase  of  religion,  of  which  the  Infer7&'^ 
Dnnte  was  the  exponent  and  the  out-come.  His  preaclungs  and 
exhortations  had  dwelt  on  that  lurid  world  seen  by  the  severe  Flor^" 
tine,  at  whose  threshold  hope  for  ever  departs,  and  around 
eternal  circles  of  living  tortnro  the  shivering  spiiii  wanders 
and  blasted  by  terror. 

lie  had  been  shocked  and  discouraged  to  find  how  utterly  Tain  had 
been  hia  most  intense  efforts  to  stem  the  course  of  sin  by  presenting  these 
images  of  terror :  how  hard  natiu-ca  had  listened  to  them  witli  cml] 
coAJse  and  cruel  appetite,  which  seemed  to  increase  their  hardness 
brutality;  and  how  timid  ones  had  been  withered  by  tliem^  Kke 
BOarcbed  by  the  blast  of  a  furnace ;  hoW|  in  factj  as  in  the  case  of 
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h.iiiiel  executions  and  bloody  tort  urea  tben  universal  in  the  juriapniclence 
"'.Eur<^,  tlieae  pictures  of  eternal  torture  seemed  to  exert  a  morbid, 
demorjdiismg  influence  wBicli  Btimulatcd  tlie  growth  of  iniquity. 

But  since  his  acquaintance  with  Agues,  without  hia  knowing  exactly 
why,  thoughts  of  the  Divine  Love  had  floated  into  his  bouI,  fllling  it  with 
a  golden  cloud  like  that  which  of  old  rested  over  the  mercy-seat  in  tliat 
Bacred  inner  temple  where  the  priest  alone  was  aduiitted.  He  became 
more  aflablo  and  tender,  more  tolerant  to  the  erring,  more  fond  of  little 
children  ;  would  stop  sometimes  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a. child,  or 
to  raise  up  one  who  lay  overthrown  in  the  street.  The  song  of  little  birds 
and  the  voices  of  animal  life  became  to  him  full  of  tenderness ;  and  hia 
prayers  by  the  sick  and  dying  seemed  to  have  a  melting  power,  such  as  lie 
had  never  known  before.  It  was  spring  in  his  soul, — soA,  ItaHan  spring, 
^such  as  brings  out  the  musky  breath  of  the  cyclamen,  and  the  faint;, 
tender  perfume  of  the  primrose,  in  every  moist  dell  of  the  Apennines, 

A  year  passed  in  this  way  ;  perhaps  the  best  and  happiest  of  his 

troubled  life, — a  year  in  which,  insensibly  to  liimsclf,  the  weekly  inter- 

I  TiewB  with  Agues  at  the  confessional  became  the  rallying  points  around 

which  the  whole  of  his  life  was  formed,  and  she  the  imsuspccted  spring  of 

hia  inner  being. 

It  was  his  duty,  he  said  to  himself,  to  give  more  than  usual  time  and 
thought  to  the  working  and  polishing  of  this  wondrous  jewel  wliich  liad 
BO  unexpectedly  been  entrusted  to  him  for  tlie  adorning  of  his  Master's 
crown  ;  and  so  long  as  he  conducted  himself  with  tlie  strictest  circumspoc- 
tioii  of  his  office,  what  had  he  to  fear  in  the  way  of  so  dehghlful  a  duty? 
He  had  never  touched  Ler  hand  ;  never  had  even  the  folds  of  her  passing 
drapeij  brushed  against  his  garments  of  mortification  and  renunciation ; 
never,  even  in  pastoral  benediction,  had  he  dared  lay  his  hand  on  that 
beautiful  head.  It  is  true,  he  had  not  forbidden  liimself  to  raise  hia 
glance  sometimes,  when  he  saw  her  coming  in  at  the  church-door  and 
gliding  up  the  aisle  with  do^vncast  eyes,  and  thoughts  evidently  so  far 
above  earth,  that  she  seemed,  like  one  of  Fdk  Angeiico's  angels,  to  be 
raoring  on  a  cloud,  so  encompassed  with  stillness  and  sancrity  that  he 
held  hia  breath  as  she  passed. 

But  in  the  confession  of  Dame  Ekie  that  morning  he  had  received  a 
shock  which  threw  his  whole  interior  being  into  a  passionate  agitation 
which  dismayed  and  astonished  him. 

The  thought  of  Agnes,  his  spotless  lamb,  exposed  to  lawless  and  licen- 
tious pursuit,  of  whose  nature  and  probabilities  his  past  life  gave  him  only 
too  clear  an  idea,  was  of  itself  a  very  naliu*al  source  of  anxiety.  But 
Elsie  liad  unveiled  to  him  her  plana  for  her  marriage,  and  consulted  him 
on  the  propriety  of  placing  Agnes  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the 
husband  she  had  chosen  for  her  \  and  it  was  this  part  of  her  communi ca- 
tion which  had  awakened  the  severest  internal  recoil,  and  raised  a  tumult 
of  paastous  which  the  prie»*  vainly  sought  either  to  assuage  or  under* 
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Ai  aoon  as  his  morning  dutieo  were  orer,  he  repaired  to  lib  ooDTent, 
Bought  hii  oeUi  and^  proKtrato  on  hia  face  before  the  crocifi^,  bcgtit  hla 
internal  reckoning  with  himself.     The  day  posaed  in  iastiiig  and  soliitada. 

Il  ifi  DOW  gulden  evening,  ^ud  on  the  square,  flat  roof  of  the  convt^ntf 
whiuU,  high -perched  on  a  crag,  overlooks  the  bay,  one  might  obflerve  s 
-^rk  6gure  slowly  pacing  backward  and  forward.  It  is  Father  Franewoo; 
nd  as  he  walks  up  and  down^  one  could  see  by  his  large,  bright,  dilated 
oye,  by  the  vivid  red  spot  on  eilher  sunken  cheek,  and  by  the 
energy  of  hia  movements,  that  he  is  in  the  very  height  of  some 
crisis, — in  that  state  of  placid  ecstasy  in  which  the  subjeet  supposes  liiia- 
self  perfectly  calm,  because  every  Derve  is  screwed  to  the  highest  pomi  ot 
tension  and  can  vibrate  no  more. 

What  oceans  had  that  duty  rolled  over  his  soul  and  swept  his  being,  ss  one 
may  see  a  little  boat  rocked  on  the  capricious  surges  of  the  Mediternmoui  1 
Were,  then,  alt  his  strivings  and  agonies  in  vain?  Did  he  love  this 
woman  with  any  earthly  love  7  Wud  he  jealous  of  the  thought  of  a  future 
husband  t  Was  it  a  tempting  demon  that  said  to  him,  ^*  Lorenzo  Kfonea 
might  have  shielded  this  treasure  frt)m  the  profanation  of  lawless  violenos, 
&om  the  brute  grasp  of  an  in  appreciative  peasant,  but  Father  FnmceKO 
cannot  ?  '*  There  was  a  moment  when  his  whole  being  vibrated  with 
a  perception  of  what  a  marriage  bond  might  have  been  that  was  indeed  s 
sac  mm  en  t,  and  that  bound  together  two  pure  and  loyal  souls  who  gavs  lifs 
and  Qourage  to  each  other  in  tdl  lioly  purposes  and  hei^lc  deeds  |  and  he 
almost  feared  tliat  he  liad  cursed  his  vows,— those  awful  vows,  at  whoiS 
remembrance  his  inmost  soul  shivered  through  every  nerve. 

But  aAer  hours  of  prayer   and   stniggle,  and  wave   after  wave  of 
agonising  convulsion,  he  gained  one  of  those  high  points  in  hatnan  poisU 
bility  where  souls  can  stand  a  little  while  at  a  time,  and  wh^re  all  thingi 
Bcem  so  ti'ans6gured  and  pure  that  they  fancy  themselves  tbeocitelrifl 
for  ever  victorious  over  eviL  4| 

Ashe  walks  up  and  down  in  the  gold-^and-puii^le  evening  iwLUght,htt 
mind  eeems  to  him  calm  as  that  glowing  sea  which  reHeots  the  pujple  sherei 
of  lacbia,  and  the  qnaiut,  fkntastic  grottos  and  clifla  of  Capri.  jUl  ti 
goldeu  and  glowing;  he  sees  all  clear:  he  is  delivered  irom  his  spiritual 
enemitjs ;  he  treads  them  under  his  feet* 

Yes,  he  says  to  hims«jlf,  he  loves  Agnes — loves  her  oU^aaoredly  at  her 
guardian  angel  does,  who  ever  beholdeth  the  face  of  her  Father  in  heafen. 
Why,  then,  does  he  shrink  IVom  her  marriage?  Is  It  not  evident?  Hu 
that  tender  soul,  that  poetic  nature,  that  aspiring  gonuts,  anything  in 
oonimott  with  the  vulgar,  ooarHe  details  of  a  peasant *8  life  ?  Will  not  her 
beauty  always  draw  the  eye  of  the  licentious,  expose  her  artless  innoceuM 
to  solicilatlon  which  will  nnnoy  !ier  and  bring  upon  her  head  the  iiieon- 
bi derate  jealousy  of  her  huahand  7  Think  of  Agnes  made  subject  to  the 
iiide  authority,  to  the  stripes  and  correction,  which  men  of  the  low«* 
class,  under  the  promptings  of  jealousy,  do  not  scruple  to  infllot  on  their 
wives  I     What  career  did  society,  as  then  organized,  present  to  soeh  a 


B&ture,  00  perilously  gifted  in  body  and  inind?  He  Las  tlie  answer*  Tho 
ChuTch  has  opened  a  career  to  woman  which  all  the  world  denies  lier. 

He  rttnembers  the  story  of  the  dyer's  daughter  of  Siensi,  the  fair  Siiint 
Catharine.  In  hi»  youth  he  had  ofLen  Yisited  the  conv*-*nt  where  one  of 
the  first  artigts  of  Italy  has  immortalized  lu^r  coofliotii  and  her  victories, 
and  he  had  knelt  with  hia  mother  at  the  nltar  where  blie  now  coniinnncvs 
viih  the  faithfuL  He  remembered  how,  by  Iter  sanctity,  her  hunuiity, 
id  her  holy  inapirations  of  soul,  fthe  had  risen  to  the  courts  of  princejs, 
whither  ^he  had  been  sent  as  ambassiidre^;^  to  arrange  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church ;  and  then  rose  before  his  mind's  eye  the  gorgeous  picture 
of  Pinturiccbio,  whfiro,  borne  in  celestial  repose  and  purity  amid  all  the 
powers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  bIic  ia  canonized  as  one  of  thosa 
who  shall  reign  and  intercede  with  Christ  in  heaven. 

Was  it  wrongi  therefore,  in  him,  though  severed  from  all  womanbind 
by  a  gulf  of  irrevocable  vows,  that  he  should  feel  a  kind  of  jealoUH 
pmperty  in  this  gifted  and  beautiful  creaturt^  ?  and,  though  he  might  not, 
e%*eii  in  tliought,  dream  of  possessing  her  himself,  was  there  sin  in  the 
vehement  energy  with  which  his  whole  nature  rose  up  in  him  to  my  that 
no  other  man  should, — that  she  should  be  the  bride  of  Heavfin  nlonc  ? 

Certainly,  if  there  were,  it  lurked  fur  out  of  sight ;  and  the  priest 
bad  a  case  that  miglit  have  satisfied  a  conscienoo  evtn  niorti  faslidious : 
tiiileedi  he  felt  a  sort  of  triumph  in  the  results  of  his  mental  scnitmy, 

Yes^  ehe  should  ascend  iiom  glory  \g  glory ;  but  hi^  should  be  tliu 
hand  that  should  lead  her  upward.  He  would  lead  her  within  the  con- 
iecrat^d  grating ;  he  would  pronounce  the  awful  words  that  should  make 
it  aacrilege  for  all  other  men  to  approach  her ;  and  yet  through  life  he 
Aouid  be  the  guardian  and  director  of  her  soul,  the  one  being  to  whom 
■be  iihould  render  an  obedience  aa  unlimited  as  that  which  bckmga  to 
Christ  alone. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  this  viclorioiia  hour;  which,  alas!  were 
destined  to  fade  as  those  purple  skies  and  golden  fires  gradually  went 
out,  leaving,  in  place  of  their  light  a»d  glory,  only  the  lurid  glow  of 
Vesuvius, 


CIIAFTEli  VL 

The  Walk  to  the  Convent, 

Elsoc  returned  from  the  confessional  a  little  afler  sunriBe,  much  relieved 
and  satisfied.  Padre  Francesco  had  shown  such  a  deep  interest  in  her 
narrative  that  she  was  highly  gratified.  Then  he  had  given  her  advice 
which  e^tactly  accorded  with  her  own  views ;  and  such  advioe  is  always 
T^arded  as  an  enjinent  proof  of  sagacity  in  the  giver. 

On  the  point  of  the  marriage  he  had  recommended  delay — a  coui'86 
quite  in  accordance  with  Eisiu's  desire  j  who,  curiously  enough,  ever  since 

treaty  of  marriage  with  Antonio  had  been  commenced,  had  cherished 
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the  most  wliimsical,  jedouB  dielike  of  tim,  aa  if  He  wiere  abcmt  to  pd 
awaj  her  gmndl child  from  her ;  and  this  rose  at  times  ao  high  that  sL*; 
could  scarcely  speak  peaceably  to  him — a  cotirse  of  things  wliich  ca,ti«A 
Antonio  to  open  wide  his  great  mh  ox-eyea  and  wonder  at  the  irxp  i( 
woniankind ;  bat  he  iraited  the  cr^it  in  philosophic  tranquillitj. 

The  morning  Pimbcams  were  shooting  many  a  golden  shaft  amoi^  l!ie 
orange-trees  when  Elaic  rettimed  and  fomid  Agnea  yet  kneeling  at  hn 
prayera. 

**  Now,  my  little  heart/'  said  the  old  woman,  when  their  m< 
meal  was  done,  '^  I  am  going  to  g^re  you  a  holiday  to-day.     I 
L  with  you  to  the  convaitf  and  you  shall  spend  the  day  with  the 
fend  ao  carry  Saint  Agnes  her  ring." 

'*  Oh,  thank  you,  grandmamma !  how  good  you  are !  May  I  stop  t 
little  on  the  way,  and  pick  some  cyclamen,  and  myrtles,  and  daises  Ibr 
her  shrine?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like,  child  ;  but  if  you  are  going  to  do  that,  we  must  be 
off  soon,  f^r  I  must  be  at  my  stand  betimes  to  bcH  oranges :  I  had  them 
all  picked  this  morning  while  mj  little  darling  was  asleep-'* 

'*  You  always  do  every  thing,  grandmamma,  and  leave  me  QOthiog  to 
do :  it  is  not  fair.  But,  grandmamma,  if  we  are  going  to  get  flowers 
by  the  way,  let  us  follow  down  the  stream,  through  the  gorge,  otit  npcm 
the  sea-beach,  and  so  walk  along  the  sandsi  and  go  by  the  ba<^  podk 
up  the  rocks  to  the  convent ;  that  walk  is  so  shady  and  lovely  at  thk 
time  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  so  fresli  along  by  the  sea-side  !  '*  ^" 

"As  you  please,  dearie;  but  first  fill  a  little  basket  with  our 
oranges  for  the  sisters/* 

"  Trust  rac  for  that !  *'  And  the  girl  ran  eagerly  to  the  house,  and 
drew  from  her  treasures  a  little  white  wicker  basket,  whicli  she  prooecM 
to  line  curiously  with  orange- leaves,  sticking  sprays  of  blossoms  in  s 
wreath  round  the  border. 

**  Now  for  some  of  our  best  blood  oranges  !  **  she  said ;  **  old  Joc«»d» 
says  they  put  her  in  mind  of  pomegranates.  And  here  are  some  of  lb«e 
little  ones ;  see  here,  grandmamma  !  **  she  exclaimed,  as  she  turned  lad 
held  up  a  branch  just  broken,  where  five  small  golden  balls  grew  togtther 
with  a  pearly  spray  of  white  buds  just  beyond  them. 

The  exercise  of  springing  up  for  the  branch  had  sent  a  vivid  glow 
into  her  clear  brown  cheek,  and  her  eyes  were  dilated  with  exdtemtfit 
and  pleasure ;  and  as  she  stood  joyously  holding  the  branch,  while  the 
flickering  shadows  fell  on  her  beautiful  face,  she  seoned  more  like  « 
painter's  dream  than  a  reality. 

Her  grandmother  stood  a  moment  admiring  her. 

**  She*8  too  good  and  too  pretty  for  Antonio  or  any  other  man ;  lie 
ought  to  be  kept  to  look  at,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  If  I  could  keep  her 
always,  no  man  should  have  her;  but  death  will  come,  and  ycmth  ind 
beauty  go,  and  so  somebody  must  care  for  her/* 

When  the  basket  was  filled  and  trimmed,  Agnes  took  it  on  &er  vm 
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Elsie  raised  and  poised  on  ber  head  the  great  square  basket  tJxat  contained 
lier  merchandise^  and  began  ^valking  erect  and  etraiglit  dowTi  the  narrow 
Tocky  Btairs  that  led  into  the  gorge,  holding  her  distaff  with  its  white  flax 
in  her  Bands,  and  stepping  as  easily  aa  if  she  bore  no  burden. 

Agnes  followed  her  with  light,  irregular  movements,  glancing  aside 
fi-om  time  to  time,  as  a  tull  of  flowers  or  a  feathery  spray  of  leaves 
attracted  her  fancy.  In  a  few  moments  her  hands  were  too  full,  and  her 
woollen  apron  of  many-coloui-ed  etripes  was  raised  over  one  arm  to  hold 
lier  treasures,  while  a  hymn  to  St  Agnes,  which  she  constantly  mur-" 
mured  to  herself,  came  in  little  ripples  of  sound,  now  from  behind  a  rock, 
and  now  out  of  a  tuft  of  bushes,  showing  where  the  wanderer  was  hid. 
The  song,  like  many  Italian  ones,  would  be  nothing  in  Enghsh; — only  a 
xnuaical  repetition  of  sweet  words  to  a  very  simple  and  childlike  idea,  the 
Mla^  hellOy  bella  ringiug  out  in  every  verse  with  a  tender  joyouaness  that 
seemed  in  harmony  with  the  waving  ferns  and  pendent  flowers  and  long 
ivy- wreaths  from  among  which  its  notes  issued,  **  Beautiful  and  sweet 
Agnes,^*  it  said,  in  a  thousand  tender  repetitions,  "  make  me  like  thy  httlo 
white  lamb  !  Beautiful  Agnes,  take  me  to  the  green  fields  where  Chriat's 
lambs  are  feeding  I  Sweeter  than  the  rose,  iairer  than  the  lily,  take  me 
where  thou  art  I  " 

At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  a  little  stream  tinkles  its  way  among 
stones  so  mossy  in  their  deep,  cool  shadow  as  to  appear  all  verdure  ;  for 
seldom  the  light  of  the  sun  can  reach  the  darkness  where  they  iie.  A 
little  bridge,  hewn  from  solid  rock,  throws  across  the  shrunken  stream  an 
arch  much  wider  than  its  waters  seem  to  demand  ;  for  in  spring  and 
I  sutumn,  when  the  torrents  wash  down  from  the  moimtaias,  its  volume  ia 
oHen  suddenly  ij3 creased. 

This  bridge  was  bo  entirely  and  evenly  grown  over  with  short  thick 
moss  that  it  might  seem  cut  of  some  strange  kind  of  living  green  velvet, 
and  here  and  there  it  was  quaintly  embroidered  with  small  blossoming 
tufts  of  white  alyssum,  or  feathers  of  ferns  and  maiden's-hair  which  shook 
and  trembled  to  every  breeze.  Nothing  could  he  lovelier  than  this 
mossy  bridge,  when  some  stray  sunbeam,  slanting  up  the  gorge,  took  a 
fiincy  to  light  it  up  with  golden  hues,  and  give  transparent  greenness  to 
the  tremulous  thin  leaves  that  waved  upon  it. 

I  On  this  spot  EMe  paused  a  moment,  and  called  back  after  Agnes,  who 
had  disappeared  into  one  of  those  deep  gi^ottos  with  which  the  sides  of  tlie 
gorge  are  perforated,  and  which  are  almost  entirely  veiled  by  the  pendent 
ivy-wrestha. 

**  Agnes  !  Agnes !  wild  girl  I  come  quick  1  '* 

Only  the  sound  of  "  Bella,  bella  A^ptella''  came  out  of  the  ivy-leaves 
to  answer  her ;  but  it  sounded  so  happy  and  innocent  that  Elsie  could 
not  forbear  a  smile,  and  in  a  moment  Agnes  came  springing  down  with  a 
quantity  of  the  feathery  lycopodium  in  her  hands,  which  grows  nowhere 
so  well  as  in  moist  and  dripping  places* 

Out  of  her  apron  were  hanging  festoons  of  golden  broom,  crimsoii 


gladiolua,  ftnd  long,  trailing  spniys  of  ivy;  while  ahe  held  aloft  la  triuiapli 
a  Laniiful  of  the  mcwt  auperb  cyclamen,  whose  ro&y  crowna  riao  aa  beanli- 
fully  abovQ  tlieir  dai-k,  qmunt  leaves  in  moist  and  shady  plaoea* 

"  See,  «ee^  grand  mo  tlier,  'Nvhat  an  ofTering  1  have  I  Soinl  Agaaa  will 
be  pleaded  with  me  to-day ;  for  I  believe  in  her  heart  aha  lovoa  floirers 
better  limn  gems.'^ 

**  Well,  well,  wild  one;  time  fliea:  we  nmat  hur^}^'*  And  oroaaing  ihft 
bridge  quickly ,  the  gmndmothcr  atnick  into  a  moaay  footpatb  thai 
thenii  after  aome  walking,  under  the  old  Roman  bridge  at  the  gateway 
Sorrento.  Two  hundred  feet  above  their  heads  rose  the  mighty  arohe^ 
c^namelled  with  moag  and  feathered  with  fenia  all  the  way ;  and  belofW 
tliis  bridge  the  gorge  grew  somewhat  wider,  ita  Ridea  gi-adually  receding 
imd  leaving  a  beautiful  flat  tract  of  land,  laid  out  aa  an  oranfe- 
orchard  :  the  golden  fniit  was  sliut  in  by  rocky  walla  on  either  aide 
which  here  formf^d  a  perfect  hot-bod,  and  no  orangea  frere  earlier  or 
finer. 

Through  this  beautiilil  orchard  the  two  at  laogth  emerged  from  iha 
gorge  npon  tlie  aea-sande,  where  ky  the  blue  Moditernuiean  swathed  Itt 
banda  of  morning  mist,  ita  many -coloured  wateri  fihimmering  with  a 
thousand  reHected  lights;  and  old  Capri j  piuting  tlifough  sultry  blue  nuatei 
and  Ve^^uvitis  with  Iria  cloud-apotted  aidea  and  amoke-wreaihed  aunnnit, 
burst  into  view.  At  a  littk  distance  a  boatload  of  broni&ed  fiahermea  bad 
just  drawn  in  a  net,  irom  which  they  wer«  throwing  out  a  qtiantitj  ef 
aardinea^  tliat  kaped  and  fluttered  in  the  Bunshine  like  Bealea  of  ailvcr. 
The  wind  blowing  freahly  bore  thousands  of  little  purple  wavea  to  break 
one  after  another  at  the  foamy  line  which  lay  on  the  sand. 

Agnes  ran  giiily  along  the  beach  with  her  llawera  and  ivy  iluttenqg 
from  her  gay  striped  apron,  and  her  eheeka  fla^ied  with  exeraiaa  aod 
pleasure,  sometimes  stopping  and  turning  with  animation  to  her  grand^ 
mother  to  point  out  the  various  floral  treasures  that  enamelled  evey 
crevioe  and  rifb  of  the  Mteep  wall  of  rock  which  roae  porpendiciilarif 
above  their  heads  in  that  whole  hne  of  the  shore  which  it  crowaad 
with  the  city  of  Sorrento :  and  surely  never  did  rocky  wall  thow  to 
the  open  sea  a  face  more  picturesque  and  doweiy.  The  deep  red  diff 
^yllB  hollowed  here  and  there  into  fancifid  grottos,  draped  with  erafy 
varied  hue  and  form  of  vegetable  beauty :  here  a  cravice  higb  in  air 
waa  all  abbom  with  purple  gillyflower,  and  depending  in  festoona  abort  ii 
the  golden  blcaaoma  of  the  broom  ;  tliere  a  cLeii  aeemad  to  be  a  neatiing- 
place  for  a  colony  of  gladiolns,  wi*h  itd  crimson  flowers  and  blade- Uka 
leaves ;  while  the  silver- frosted  foliage  of  the  miller-geranium,  or  of  the 
wormwood^  toned  down  the  extravagant  brightness  of  other  blooma  by  its 
cooler  tints  :  in  some  places  it  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  floral  cas(^irle  were 
tuaibling  confusedly  over  the  rocks,  mingling  all  hue*  and  all  forma  in  a 
tangled  mass  of  beauty. 

**  Well,  well  I  "  exdaim*?d  old  Elsie,  as  Agnes  pointed  to  aome  fitprrh 
giilyflowera  which  grew  nearly  half-wuy  up  the  predpiocu    "la  ihfi  child 
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I  ?    You  hftve  all  the  gorge  in  your  apron  already.    Stop  lookiugi 
and  let  us  hurry  on/* 

After  a  luilf-ljour'a  wulk,  they  came  to  a  wioding  ataircage  cut  in 
the  rock,  which  led  them  a  zigzag  course  up  through  galk'rits  and  grottos 
looking  out  tiirough  curiouB  windows  and  loopholes  u[)on  the  aeai  till 
fiuidly  they  cmcrgtjd  at  the  old  sculptured  portal  of  a  shady  gavduu 
which  waa  surrounded  by  the  cloifttered  arcfidt^s  of  the  Convent  of  Saiat 
Agnea, 

Tho  Convent  of  Saint  AgneH  was  one  of  those  monuments  in  which 
Ihe  piety  of  the  Middle  Agea  didighted  to  connut-niorate  the  triumphs  of 
the  new  ChrintiaDity  over  the  old  heathenism, 

The  btihny  clininte  and  imradi&iacal  oliarms  of  Sorrento  and  the 
lent  fihorea  of  Naples  had  made  them  fttvom^ite  resorts  during  the 
^Jstter  period  of  the  lioman  empire — a  period  when  the  whole  civLIiied 
world  Eeemed  to  human  view  about  to  be  disaolred  in  the  corruption  of 
univeraal  sensuality.  The  shores  of  Baiae  were  wtne^sea  of  the  orgies 
and  cruelties  of  Nero  and  a  court  made  in  hia  likenesa,  and  the  palpitating 
Jovelineaa  of  Capri  beoume  the  hotbed  of  the  unnatural  vices  of  Tiberiua, 
The  whole  of  southern  Italy  was  sunk  in  a  debasement  of  animalism  and 
ferocity  which  seemed  J^recoverable ;  and  would  have  been  so,  Imd  it  not 
been  for  the  handful  oT  bait  which  a  Galilean  peasant  liad  about  that  time 
cast  into  the  putrid,  fermenting  masa  of  human -Bociety, 

We  niuat  not  wondor  at  the  zeal  which  caused  the  artiatlc  Italian 
nattire  to  love  to  celebrate  the  passing  away  of  an  era  of  unnatural  vice 
And  demoniac  cruelty  by  creating  visible  images  of  the  puiity,  the  tendcr- 
nessy  the  miivenial  bonevolenoe  which  Jesua  liad  brought  into  the  world. 

Some  lime  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  had  been  Ji 
^vourite  enterprise  of  a  princcaa  of  a  royal  liimily  in  Naplea  to  erect  a 
convent  to  Saint  Agnes,  the  guardian  of  t^nialo  purity,  out  of  the  wrecks 
aud  remainia  of  an  anoieat  temple  of  Venus,  whose  white  pillara  and 
graceful  acanthua  leaves  once  crowned  a  portion  of  the  precipice  on  whicli 
the  town  waa  budt^  and  were  rcllected  from  the  glaaay  blue  of  the  sea  at 
ita  feet.  It  was  said  that  tluH  princesa  was  the  first  lady  ahbeBa  :  be 
that  aa  it  may,  it  proved  to  be  a  favourite  retreat  for  many  Lidies  of  rank 
and  religious  aspiration,  whom  ilUfurtune  in  some  of  ita  varying  form? 
led  to  seek  its  quiet  fchadctii,  aud  it  waa  well  and  richly  endowed  by  its 
royal  patrons* 

It  WttH  built  after  the  manner  of  conventual  buildings  generally — in 
a  hollow  equare,  with  a  cioii^tered  walk  around  the  inaide  looking  upon  a 
giurden. 

The  portal  at  which  Agnea  and  her  grandmother  knocked,  after 
ascending  the  winding  staircase  cut  in  the  precipice,  opened  through  an 
lirched  passage  into  tlu»  garden* 

Aa  the  ponderotiB  door  awung  open,  it  was  pleajiant  to  hear  the  lulling 
80und  vi  a  iViuutain,  which  came  forth  with  a  gentle  patter  hke  that  of 
^ioft   »mum4,T  Tain,   and   to  eeo   the  waving  of  ro;ie-buiihcs  and  goldtfu 
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jessamines,  and  &mell  the  perfumes  of  orange-blosBonia  mmgrmg  witli  thoit 
of  a  thousyiod  other  flowers.  1 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  odd-looking  portreas.  She  might  \m 
eeventy-five  or  eighty ;  her  cheeks  were  of  the  colour  of  very  yelloU i 
parchment  dm^vn  in  dry  wrinkles ;  her  eyes  were  those  large,  dftrki^ 
lustrous  ones  so  common  in  her  country^  but  Beemed,  in  the 
decay  and  shrinking  of  every  oth<*r  part  of  her  face,  to  have  ac< 
wild,  iinnfitiiral  appearance  ;  while  the  fulling  away  of  her  teeth  li 
nothing  to  impede  the  meeting  of  her  hooked  nose  with  her  chin,  Ai 
to  this,  ehe  was  hump-backed,  and  twist*^  in  her  figure ;  and  one 
all  the  force  of  her  very  good-natured,  kindJy  smile  to  redeem  the  ii 
of  poor  old  Jocimda  from  association  with  that  of  some  Thracian 
and  cause  one  to  see  in  her  the  appropriate  portress  of  a 
institution. 

Nevertheless,  Agnes  fell  npon  her  neck  and  imprinted  a  very  fervcol' 
kiss  upon  what  was  left  of  her  withered  cheek,  and  was  repaid  by  i; 
shower  of  those  epitliets  of  endearment  which  in  the  langnage  of  Itilf ! 
fly  thick  and  ^t  as  the  petals  of  the  orange-blossom  irom  her 
groves. 

**  Well,  well,**  said  old  Elsie,  "  Fm  going  to  leave  her  here  to-dlf, 
TouVe  no  objections,  I  suppose  ?  ** 

**  Blefis  the  sweet  lamb,  no  I  She  belongs  here  of  good  right.  1 
believe  blessed  Saint  Agnes  has  adopted  her  ;  for  IVe  seen  her  smile, 
plain  as  could  b^,  when  the  little  one  brought  her  f!owera." 

"  Well,  Agnea,^^  said  the  old  woman,  ^*  I  shall  come  for  you  after  ths 
Ave  Maria/'     Saying  which,  she  lifted  her  basket  and  departed. 

The  garden  where  the  two  were  left  was  one  of  the  most  peaodiil 
retreats  that  the  imagination  of  a  poet  could  create. 

Around  it  ran  on  all  sides  the  Byzantine  arches  of  a  doUtered 
which,   according  to  the  quaint,  rich  fashion  of  that  style,  had 
painted  with  vermilion,  blue,  and  gold*     The  vaulted  roof  waa 
with  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  and  along  the  sides  was  a 
fresco  pictures  representing  the  various  scenes  in  the  life  of  Sainl 
and  as  the  foundr^s  of  the  convent  was  royal  in  her  means,  there 
Jack  either  of  gold  or  gems  or  of  gorgeous  painting. 

Full  justice  was  done  in  the  first  picture  to  the  princely  wealth  tod 
estate  of  the  fair  Agnes,  who  was  represented  as  a  pure-looking,  pewntJ 
child,  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  long  ripples  of  goM< 
flowing  down  over  a  simple  white  tunic,  and  her  small  hands 
a  cross  on  her  bosom,  while,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  obsequious  ala^ 
tire-women  were  oflfering  the  richest  gems  and  the  moat  goi]ge(yas 
her  serious  and  abstracted  gaze. 

In  another,  she  was  represented  as  walking  modestly  to  school,  ml 
winning  the  admiration  of  the  son  of  the  Koman  Pnetor,  who  fell  Bck— 
80  says  the  legend — for  the  love  of  her. 

Then  there  wa3  the  demand  of  her  hand  in  marriage  by  the 
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fatlier  of  the  young  nitiTi,  and  her  calm  rejection  of  the  gorgeous  gifts  and 
splendid  gems  which  he  had  brought  to  purchase  her  consent. 

Then  followed  in  order  her  accusation  before  the  tribunals  as  a 
Chrifitian,  her  trial,  and  the  various  Bcenea  of  her  martyrdom. 

Although  the  drawing  of  the  figures  and  the  treatment  of  the  RubjecU 
liad  the  quaint  atiffiieaa  of  the  thirteenth  century^  their  general  effect^  as 
Been  from  the  shady  bowers  of  the  garden,  was  of  a  solemn  brightness, 
a  strange  and  fanciful  richne^,  which  was  poetical  and  impressive. 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  was  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  which 
evidently  was  the  wreck  of  something  that  had  belong<?d  to  the  old  Greek 
temple.  The  statue  of  a  nymph  sat  on  a  green  mossy  pedestal  in  the 
midst  of  a  sculptured  basin,  and  from  a  partially  reversed  urn  on  which 
she  was  leaning,  a  clear  stream  of  water  dashed  down  from  one  mossy 
fipagment  to  another,  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  placid  pool. 

The  figure  and  face  of  this  nymph,  in  their  classic  finish  of  outline, 
formed  a  strikiDg  contrast  to  the  drawing  of  the  Byzantine  paintinga 
within  the  cloisters,  and  their  juxtaposition  in  the  same  in  closure  seemed 
ft  presentation  of  the  spirit  of  a  past  and  present  era :  the  past  so  graccfid 
in  line,  so  perfect  and  airy  in  conception,  so  utterly  without  spiritual 
aspiration  or  liie ;  the  present  limited  in  artistic  power,  but  so  earnest, 
m>  intense,  seeming  to  struggle  and  burn,  amid  its  stiff  and  restricted 
boundaries,  for  the  expression  of  some  diviner  phase  of  humanity. 

Nevertheless^  the  njmph  of  the  fountain,  different  in  style  and 
execution  as  it  was,  was  so  fair  a  creature,  tliat  it  was  thought  best,  after 
the  spirit  of  those  days,  to  purge  her  from  all  heathen  and  improper 
liistoriea  by  baptizing  her  in  the  waters  of  her  own  fountain,  and 
bestowing  on  her  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whose  convent  she  was  devoted* 
The  simple  sisterhood,  little  conversant  in  nice  points  of  antiquityp 
regarded  her  as  Saint  Agnes  dispensing  the  waters  of  purity  to  her 
convent ;  and  marvel loua  and  sacred  properties  were  ascribed  to  the 
waters,  when  taken  fasting  with  a  sufficient  number  of  prayers  and  other 
reL'gious  exercises.  All  around  tlie  neighbourhood  of  this  fountain  the 
ground  was  one  bed  of  blue  and  white  violets,  whose  fragrance  filled  tlio 
air,  and  which  were  deemed  by  the  nuns  to  have  come  up  there  in  especial 
token  of  the  iavour  with  which  Saint  Agnes  regarded  the  conversion  of 
this  heatlien  relic  to  pious  and  Christian  uses. 

This  nymph  had  been  an  especial  favourite  of  the  chLldliood  of  Agnes, 
sod  she  had  always  had  a  pleasure  which  she  could  not  exactly  acooinit 
for  in  gazing  upon  it.  It  is  seldom  that  one  sees  in  the  antique  conception 
of  the  immortals  any  trace  of  human  feeling  :  passionless  pei-fection  and 
repose  aeem  to  be  their  uniform  character.  But  now  and  then  from  the 
ruins  of  Southern  Italy,  fragments  have  been  dug,  not  only  pure  in  outline, 
but  invested  with  a  strange  pathetic  charm,  as  if  the  calm,  inviolable 
circle  of  divinity  had  been  touched  by   some  sorrowing  sense  of  that 

plained  anguish  with  which  the  whole  lower  creation  groans.     One 

this  mystery  of  expresjiion  in  the  iacc  of  that  sU-;mge  and  beautiful 
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Fysohe  wbicli  atill  enclianU  the  Museum  of  Naples.  Satneddog  of  llib 
chann  of  mournful  patlioB  lingered  oa  the  beautiiul  features  of  tlib 
lijiDpLf — an  expression  fio  delicfUe  and  iliadowy  that  it  seemed  to  add 
itself  only  to  finer  natures.  It  was  ua  if  aU  the  Eilent,  patitmt  woe 
diiooaragement  of  a  dumb  antiquity  had  been  congealed  into  this 
memorial.  Agnes  was  oflen  consciousi  when  a  child,  of  being  saddened 
by  it,  and  yet  drawn  towards  it  with  a  mysterious  attmction. 

About  tliitf  fountaini  under  the  shadow  of  bending  rose- trees  and 
yellow  jessamines,  was  a  clrule  of  garden-seats,  adopted  also  6x)m  tbe 
ruins  of  the  past.  Here  a  graceful  Corinthian  capital ,  with  every  whit« 
acanthus-leaf  perfect,  stood  in  a  mat  of  acanthus-leaves  of  Nature^a  own 
making,  gloti«y  green,  and  hliarply  cut ;  tlicre  lay  a  long  portion  of 
a  frieze  ^ulptured  with  graceful  d^jncing  figures,  and  in  another  place 
a  fragment  of  a  Huted  eoiumu,  with  lycopodinm  and  coloaaeuin  Tine 
Imuging  from  its  fissures  in  graeeftd  draping.  On  these  seats  Agnes  hsd 
dreamed  away  many  a  tranquil  hour,  making  garlands  of  violets,  and 
Huteuing  to  the  uiarvelloua  legends  of  old  Jocunda. 

In  order  to  understand  anytliing  of  the  true  idea  of  conyenlual  life  in 
thoae  days,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  books  were  as  yet  unknown, 
except  as  literary  rarities,  and  reading  and  writing  were  among  the  rartf 
accompli«hinent«  of  the  higher  classjtjs  j  and  that  Italy,  from  the  tin 
that  the  great  Koman  Entpire  fell  and  brc»ke  into  a  thousand  shiveil 
hsd  been  subject  to  a  contmual  series  of  coniliots  and  struggles,  whidi 
took  from  life  all  security,  Norraan*  Dane,  Sicilian,  Spaniard,  Freuth-^ 
man,  and  German  mingled  and  atrugghd,  now  up  and  now  down; 
^nd  every  at  niggle  was  attended  by  the  sacking  of  towns,  the  burn  in.:*  nf 
villages,  and  thrusting  out  entire  populations  to  utter  misery  and  wretehtil- 
nesB,  During  these  tumultuous  ages,  those  buildings  consecrated  by  s 
religion  recognised  alike  by  all  parties,  aHorded  to  misfortune  the  oai| 
inviolable  asylum,  and  to  feeble  and  discouraged  spirits  the  only  home  i 
from  the  prospect  of  reverses. 

If  the  destiny  of  woman  is  a  problem  that  calls  lor  grave  attention 
even  in  our  enlightened  times,  and  if  she  is  too  often  a  sufferer  ironi 
the  inevituhle  movements  of  bociety,  what  must  have  been  her  position 
and  needs  in  those  ruder  ages,  had  not  the  genius  of  Christianity^ 
opened  for  her  weakness  refuges  made  invioUble  by  the  awful  ssnctioaf 
of  religion  ? 

AVhat  could  tbey  do,  al!  these  girls  and  women  together,  through  llis 
twenty-lbur  long  lioura  of  every  day,  without  reading  or  writing,  and 
without  the  care  of  children  /  Enough :  with  their  multiplied  diun^l 
[irnyer  periods,  with  each  of  its  chants  and  ritual  of  observanoes, — ^with  the 
preparation  for  meals,  and  the  clearing  away  thercafler,^with  the  can 
of  the  ehapel,  shrine,  sacred  giAs,  drapery,  and  ornamenta,  —  witli 
embroidering  altar-cloths  and  making  eacred  tapers, — ^with  prep 
conserves  of  rose-leavea  and  curious  spiceries, — ^with  mixing  drugs  iot  i 
sick} — with  all  tliose  mutual  ofiicea  and  servioea  to  csoh  other  wbioh  ihcif 
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relfitionu  in  one  fiimiJy  gave  rise  to, — and  with  divers  fcniininc  goaBipriea 
and  harmless  cbatterings  and  cooings,  one  can  oonceive  that  these  dovt** 
cota  of  the  Church  pres^ented  oAen  some  of  the  most  tranqiui  scenes  of 
tboce  convulsive  and  diiturhed  periods. 

Human  nature  probably  had  its  varieties  there  as  otherwhere.  There 
were  there  the  domineenng  and  the  weak,  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar, 
the  patrician  and  the  princess;  and  though  professedly  all  brought  on 
the  tooting  of  sisterly  equality,  wo  are  not  to  suppose  any  Utopian  degree 
of  perfection  among  them.  The  way  of  pure  spirituality  waa  probably, 
in  the  convent  as  well  as  out,  that  straight  and  narrow  one  which  there 
be  few  who  find.  There,  as  elsewhere,  the  devotee  who  sought  to  progretsa 
faster  toward  heaven  than  suited  the  pace-s  of  her  feUow-travellera  was 
reckoned  a  troublesome  enthusIaHt,  till  she  got  far  enough  in  advance  to 
be  worsliipped  as  a  saint. 

Bister  Theresa,  the  abbess  of  this  convent,  was  the  youngest  daughter 
in  a  princely  Neapolitan  family,  who,  from  her  cradle,  had  been  destined 
to  the  cloister,  in  order  that  her  brother  and  sister  might  inherit  more 
splendid  fortunes  and  form  more  Fjilenclid  connections.  She  had  been 
sent  to  this  place  too  early  to  have  much  recollection  of  any  other  mode 
of  life;  and  when  the  time  crime  to  take  tlie  irrevocable  step,  she  renounced 
with  composure  a  world  she  had  never  known. 

Her  brother  had  endowed  her  with  a  Z/tT^  <fe  hetirfifj  illiinrmatod  willi 
all  ihc  wealth  of  blue,  aiiti  gold,  and  divei-s  colours  wiiich  the  art  of  those 
timea  aflTordfd, — a  work  execTited  by  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Fra 
Aogetico;  and  the  poase?Bion  of  tliis  treasure  was  regarded  by  her  as 
a  fitr  richer  inheritance  tliau  that  princely  state  of  which  she  knew 
nothing.  Her  neat  little  cell  had  a  window  that  looked  down  on  the 
sea, — on  Capri,  with  its  fantastio  grottos,— on  Vesuviu.%  with  its  weird 
daily  and  nightly  chan^^es.  The  light  that  came  in  from  the  joint  rctlec- 
tion  Off  sea  and  sky  giLve  a  golden  and  picturesque  colouring  to  the  simple 
and  bare  furniture,  and  in  sunny  weatlier  she  often  sat  there,  just  as  n 
lizard  lies  upon  a  wallj  with  the  simple,  wavra,  dwlighllul  sense  of  living 
and  being  amid  Bcenes  of  »o  much  beauty.  Of  the  life  tliut  people  lived 
in  the  outer  world — the  Btrugglc,  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  vivid  joy,  the 
bitter  sorrow — Sister  Theresa  knew  nothing.  She  could  form  no  judg- 
ment and  give  no  advice  ftauided  on  any  such  experience. 

The  only  Ufo  she  knew  was  a  certain  ideal  one,  drawn  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints  j  and  her  piety  wtiA  a  calm,  serene  enthusiasm, 
which  had  never  been  disturbed  by  a  temptation  or  a  struggle.  Her  rule 
in  the  convent  wos  even  and  Berene  j  but  those  who  came  to  her  ilock 
from  the  real  world,  from  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  real  experience, 
were  always  enigmas  to  her,  whom  i^he  could  scarcely  comprehend  or  aid. 

In  fiict,  since  in  convents,  as  everywhere  else,  character  will  find  its 
level,  it  was  old  Jocunda  who  was  the  real  governess  of  the  convent. 
Jocunda  was  originally  a  peasant  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  drafted 
to  STjinc  of  tlie  wars  oj  his  betters,  and  she  had  followed  hi^  fortunei»  in 
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the  camp.  In  tlie  flack  of  a  fortress,  she  lost  her  husband  and  four  sons 
— all  the  children  she  had — and  herself  received  an  injury  which  distorted 
her  form;  so  she  took  refuge  in  the  convent.  Here  her  energy  and 
savoir-faire  rendered  her  indiipensable  in  GYerj  department.  She  made 
their  bargains,  bought  their  provisions,  being  allowed  to  sally  forth  fiwn 
the  convent  for  these  purposes,  and  formed  the  medium  by  which  thoe 
timid,  abstract,  dtfencelesa  creatures  acoompliahed  those  material  relation! 
wilh  the  world  with  which  the  utmost  saintliness  cannot  afford  to  dispenae* 
Besides  and  above  aU  this,  Jocunda's  wide  e:3cperience  and  endless  capa- 
bilities of  narrative  made  her  an  invaluable  resource  for  enlivening  any 
dull  hours  that  might  be  upon  the  hands  of  the  sisterhood ;  and  all  theae 
recommendations,  together  with  a  strong  mother-wit  and  native  sense, 
Boon  made  her  bo  much  the  leading  spirit  in  the  convent|  that  Modier 
Theresa  herself  might  be  said  to  be  under  her  dominioiu 

"  So,  BO,"  she  said  to  Agnes,  when  she  had  cloBed  the  gat^  ate 
Elsie,  **  you  never  come  empty-handed.  What  lovely  oranges  I — ^wortb 
double  any  that  one  can  buy  of  anybody  else  but  your  grandmother.'' 

*'  Yes,  and  these  flowei-s  I  brought  to  dress  the  altar." 

**  Ah,  yes  1  Saint  Agnea  has  given  you  a  particular  grace  for  thatp* 
said  Jocuuda. 

"  And  I  have  brought  a  ring  for  her  treasury,"  said  Agnes,  taking  out 
the  gift  of  the  cavalier, 

**  Holy  Mother  1  here  iB  something,  to  be  sure ! "  exclaimed  Jociinda, 
catching  it  eagerly.  "  Why,  Agnes,  this  is  a  diamond^ — and  as  pretty  i 
one  «iB  ever  I  saw.  How  it  shines  1 "  she  added,  holding  it  up,  "  Tbal'i 
a  prince's  present.     How  did  you  get  it  7  " 

**  I  want  to  tell  our  mother  about  it,"  said  Agnea. 

"  You  do  ?  "  said  Jocuuda.  "  You'd  better  tell  me.  I  know  fifty 
times  as  much  about  6Uch  things  as  she." 

**  Dear  Jocunda,  I  will  tell  you,  too ;  but  I  love  Mother  Theresa,  J 
I  ought  to  give  it  to  her  first." 

*'  Ab  you  please,  then,"  said  Jocunda.     "  Well,  put  yotir  flowers  J 
by  tlic  fountain,  where  the  spray  wiH  keep  them  cool,  and  we  will  go  10 
her,"  " 
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OK  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  HENCTt 

r:r-^__  HERE  have  I  jtist  read  of  a  game 

^^^yz  played  at  a  country  house  ?     The 

party  assembles  round  a  table  with 
pens,  ink,  and  paper.  Some  one 
narrates  a  tale  containing  more 
or  less  incidents  and  personnges- 
Each  person  of  the  company  then 
writes  doivn,  to  tbo  beat  of  his 
memory  and  ability,  the  anecdote 
just  narrated,  and  finally  the 
papers  arc  to  be  read  out.  I  do 
not  say  I  slioiild  like  to  play  often 
at  this  game,  which  might  pos- 
sibly  he  a  tedious  and  lengthy 
pastime,  not  by  any  nirana  so 
amusing  as  smoking  a  cigar  ia 
the  conservatory;  or  even  listen- 
ing to  the  young  ladies  playing 
tlieir  piano 'piecea;  or  to  ITobbs  and  Nobha  lingering  round  the  bottle  and 
talking  over  the  morning's  mn  with  the  hounds ;  biit  surely  it  is  a  moi-al 
and  ingenious  sport.  They  say  the  variety  of  narratives  is  often  very  odd 
and  amusing.  The  original  story  becomes  so  changed  and  distorted  that 
at  the  end  of  all  the  statements  you  are  puzzled  to  know  where  the  truth 
is  at  alL  As  time  is  of  small  importance  to  the  cheerful  persons  engaged 
in  tlais  sport,  perhaps  a  good  way  of  playing  it  would  be  to  spread  it  over 
a  couple  of  years*  Let  the  people  who  played  the  game  in  'GO  all  meet  and 
play  it  once  more  in  *G1,  and  each  write  his  story  over  again.  Then  bring  out 
yoiir  original  and  compare  notes.  Not  only  will  the  stories  difier  from  each 
other,  but  the  writers  will  probably  differ  from  themselves.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  the  incidents  will  grow  or  will  dwindle  strangely,  The  least 
authentic  of  the  statements  will  be  bo  lively  or  so  malicious,  or  so  neatly 
put,  that  it  will  appear  most  like  the  truth,  I  like  these  tales  and  sportive 
exerciees.  I  had  begun  a  little  print  collection  once,  I  had  Addison  in  hia 
nightgown  in  bed  at  Holland  House,  requesting  yoimg  Lord  Warwick  to 
remark  how  a  Christian  should  die.  I  had  Cambronne  clutching  his 
coeked-hat^  and  uttering  the  immortal  la  Garde  mcurt  tt  nt  se  rmd  pas, 
I  had  the  Vengeur  going  down,  and  all  the  crew  hurraying  like  madmen. 
I  had  Alfred  toasting  the  muffin  ;  Curtius  (Haydon)  jumping  into  the  gulf; 
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with  extracts  from  NapoIcon*s  bull&tins,  and  a  fino  authentie  porbut  tt 
Bai'on  MuncLauscn. 

What  man   who  has  been  before  the  public  at  all  has  not  li<ari 
nimilQf  wonderful  anecdotes  regarding  himself  and  hh  own  history  ?    h 
theae  humble  esaaykini  I  Imve  UxVen  len^-e  te  egotize.     I  eiy  ont  ahcmt 
the  shoes  which  pinch  me^  and,  as  I  fancy,  more  naturally  and  patbetiolly 
than  if  my  neighbour  s  corns  were  trodden  under  foot.     I  prattle  about 
the  dish  which  I  love,  the  wine  whicli  I  like,  tlie  talk  I  hoard  yesterday— 
about  Brown'i  ab»urd  airi^-Jones's  ridiculoua  elation  when  he  thinks  be 
hiia  caught  me  in  a  blvmdcr  (a  part  of  tlie  fiin,  you  see,  is  that  Jones  wiU 
read  thia,  and  will  periectly  well  know  that  I  mean  him,  and  that  we  aUU 
racist  and  grin  at  each  other  with   entire  poUtenefeis).     This  is  not  lit 
highest  kind  of  apeciUatlont  I  confess,  but  it  ia  «  gpaalp  which  amiiMi 
ftome  fulks.     A  brUk  and  honest  smTill-beer  will  rufj^eah  thosie  who  do  not 
care  for  the  iVothy  outpourings  of  heavier  taps.     A  |wo  of  cluba  may  U 
a  good,  handy  little  card  sometimeB^  and  able  lo  tiokle  a  king  uf  diatiuituK 
if  it  ia  a  little  trump*     Some  philosophers  f^l  ihw  wladoni  with  d«p 
thought  and  out  of  ponderous  jibrariea ;  I  |aok  lip  my  amHll  crumbs  of 
cogitation  at  a  dinner- table ;  or  fr^m  Mrg.  Uary  and  M(ffa  Lnvtiin^  pa  ihcj 
are  pmttUng  over  their  five  o'clock  tt^a. 

Well,  yesterday  at  dinner  Jucundua  was  good  enough  to  tell  ow  » 
fitory  about  myself,  which  he  had  heard  from  a  lad^'  of  hia  aoquaintaneei  la 
uhoui  I  send  my  best  compliments.  The  tale  is  thi«*  At  nine  o'clo^on 
thij  evening  of  the  Slat  of  November  last,  jiiat  before  aunset,  I  was  i^^^ 
leiiving  No.  i)Cij  Abbey  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  leading  two  little  chiUl^H 
by  tlie  hand,  one  of  thera  in  a  nankeen  peUsse,  and  the  other  hiring  a 
mole  on  the  third  finger  of  hia  left  hand  (she  thinks  it  was  the  tKnl 
fn)ger,  but  is  quite  sure  it  was  the  left  haad).  Thence  I  walked  with 
them  to  Charles  Boronglibridge'a,  pork  and  aausagc  mitn,  No,  2d,  Up|« 
Theresa  Koad.  Here,  "whilst  I  kil  the  little  girl  innocently  eating  a  poloay 
in  tlie  tront  ahop,  X  and  Horoughbridge  retired  with  the  bojr  into  the  hiok 
jmrloiir,  where  Mrs*  Boronglj bridge  waa  playing  cribbage.  She  put  up 
tho  cards  and  hoxea,  took  out  a  chopper  and  a  napkin,  and  wo  cut  the 
little  boy*a  little  throat  (which  he  bore  i^ith  great  pluck  and  i^Mahlti0i)i 
and  made  him  into  saufage-mcat  by  the  aid  of  Pnrkia^a  excellefnt  mvmgt* 
niachine*  The  little  girl  at  first  could  not  understand  her  brot)usr'i 
absenccj  but,  miJer  the  pretence  of  taking  her  to  aee  Mr.  Fechter  ia 
Ilamkt^  1  led  her  down  lo  the  New  lliver  at  Sadler's  Welia,  wher«  a 
body  of  a  cliild  in  a  nankeen  pelisse  was  subsequently  fu^md,  and  Im 
never  been  recognized  to  the  present  day.  And  this  Mrs,  Lynx  oaa  aftft 
because  she  eaw  tho  whole  transaction  with  her  own  eyes,  a^  she  told 
Mr,  Jucundus, 

1  have  altered  the  little  detaib  of  the  anecdote  aomewhat.  Dttt  tlu4 
story  is,  I  vow  and  declare,  m  tine  aa  Mm*  Lynx's.  Gracious  goodnfMl 
how  do  lies  begin?  What  are  the  averages  of  lying?  Is  the  Wi9 
amount  of  lies  told  about  every  man,  ^nd  do  w^  pretty  much  all  ^ 
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araount  of  lies?     Is  the  RTcrage  greater  in  Irukmd  thnn  In  Scotland, 

or  vice  vasd — among  women  than  among  mon  7    Li  this  a  He  I  am  telling 

HOT?  t     If  I  am  talking  ahout  you,  tlie  odds  are^  perhaps^  that  it  is.     I 

_^  look  back  at  wme  "which  have  been  told  about  me^  and  specuJate  on  them 

B  with  thanks  and  wonder.     Dear  fi-iends  havo  told  them  of  me,  have  told 

H  them  to  me  of  myself.      Have  they  not  to  and  of  you,  dear  friend  t 

Ha  friend  of  mine  was  dining  at  a  large  dinner  of  clergymen,  and  a  story, 

^■Mllnie  m  the  sauFage  story  aboTe  given^  was  told  regarding  me,  by  one  of 

^  ttoee  reyercnd  divines,  in  whose  frocks  »it  Btmie  anile  chatterbuxes,  as  any 

man,  who  knows  this  world,  knows.    They  take  the  privilege  of  their  gown. 

They  cabal,  and  tattle,  and  hisa,  and  cackle  comminations  under  their 

breath.     I  say  the  old  women  of  the  other  sex  are  not  more  talkative 

■  or  more  mischievous  than  pome  of  these.     **  Such  a  man  ought  not  to  b6 

HMpken  to,'*  says  Gohemonclie,  narrating  the  story — and  sitch  a  story ! 

^^i^4iid  I  am  surprised  he  ia  admitted  into  society  at  n\V^     Yes,  dear 

Oobemouche,  but  the  story  wasn't  true ;  and  I  had  no  mofe  dene  the 

»  wicked  deed  in  question  tlian  I  had  run  away  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
I  have  always  longed  to  know  what  that  story  was  (or  what  coUectloil 
cif  histories),  which  a  lady  had  in  her  mind  to  whom  a  servimt  of  mine 
applied  for  a  place,  when  I  was  breaking  up  my  establishment  once,  and 
going  abroad.  Brown  went  with  a  very  good  character  from  us,  which, 
indeed,  she  fully  doserved  after  several  year^i^  faithful  service*  But  whea 
UfB.  Jones  read  the  name  of  the  person  out  of  whose  employment  Brown 
csaxne^  "That  is  quite  Huihciont,"  says  Mrs.  Jones.  **  You  may  go,  I  will 
never  take  a  servant  out  of  that  house.'*  Ah,  Mrs.  Jones,  how  I  should  like 
to  know  what  that  ciime  waa,  or  wliat  that  series  of  villanies,  tvhioh  made 
you  determine  never  to  take  a  servant  out  of  my  Louse?  Do  you  believe 
in  the  story  of  the  little  boy  and  the  sausnges  ?  Have  you  swalhaved 
that  little  minced  infant?  Have  yuu  devoured  that  young  Polonius? 
Upon  my  word  you  have  maw  enough.  Wo  somehow  greedily  gobble 
down  all  stories  in  which  the  characters  of  our  friends  are  chopped  up, 
and  believe  wrong  of  them  without  inquiry.  In  a  late  serial  work  Written 
by  this  hand,  I  rememljcr  making  some  pathetic  remarks  about  our 
propensity  to  believe  ill  of  our  neighbovtrs — and  I  remember  the  i-eraarks, 

(not  because  they  were  valuable,  or  novel,  or  ingenious,  but  because, 
within  three  days  after  they  had  appeared  in  print,  the  moralist  who 
wrote  them»  walking  home  with  a  friend,  heard  a  story  about  another 
friend,  which  story  he  straightway  believed,  and  which  story  was 
acar^sely  more  true  than  that  sausnge  fiible  which  ia  here  set  down. 
O  mea  cttlpa^  mca  maxtmft  culpa  f  But  though  the  preacher  trips,  shall 
not  the  doctrine  be  good  7     Yea,  bi-ethrcn  I    Here  be  the  rods.     Look  you, 

there  are  the  scourges.  Choose  me  a  nice  long,  swishing,  buddy  one,  hght 
and  well-poised  in  the  handle,  thick  and  bufhy  at  the  tail.  Pick  me  cut 
a  whipcord  tliong  with  some  dainty  knots  in  it^ — and  now — we  all  deserve 

I  it — whish,  whiidi,  whish  I     Lot  us  cut  into  etich  other  all  round. 
A  favourite  liar  and  servant  of  mine  was  a  man  1  once  had  lo  drive 
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a  brougliam.     He  nerer  came  to  mj  house,  except  for  orders,  and 
when  be  helped  to  wait  at  dmiier  so  clumsily  that  it  was  agreed  we  would 

dispense  with  his  further  efiorts.  The  (job)  brougham  horae  used  to  look 
dreadfuDjr  lean  and  tired,  and  the  livery-stable  keeper  complained  that  we 
worked  him  too  hard.  Now,  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a  neighbouring 
butcher's  lady  who  liked  to  ride  in  a  brougham ;  and  Tomkins  lent  her 
ours,  drove  her  cheerfully  to  Richmond  and  Putney,  and,  I  auppoeei  tt*ak 
out  a  payment  in  mutton-chops.  We  gave  this  good  Tomkins  wine 
medicine  for  his  family  when  sick — we  suppHed  him  witli  little  comforts 
extras  which  need  not  now  be  remembered — and  the  gratefiil  creature 
rewarded  us  by  informing  some  of  our  tradesmen  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  custom,  "  Mr.  Roundabout  ?  Lor  bless  you !  I  carry  him  up  to  brf 
drank  every  night  in  the  week/*  Ue,  Tomkins,  being  a  man  of  seven 
Btonc  weight,  and  five  feet  high ;  whereas  his  employer  was — but  here 
modesty  interferes,  and  I  decline  to  enter  into  the  avoirdupois  qucstioti. 

Now,  what  was  Tomkins'  motive  for  the  utterance  and  disaemlnatioii 
of  these  lies  ?  They  could  further  no  conceivable  end  or  interest  of  hit 
own.  Had  they  been  true  stories,  Tomkins'  master  would  stiH,  and 
reasonably,  have  been  more  angry  than  at  the  fobles.  It  was  but  suicidal 
slander  on  the  part  of  Tomkins — must  come  to  a  discovery — must  end  In 
a  punishment*  The  poor  wrelch  had  got  his  place  under,  as  it  turned 
out,  a  fictitious  character.  He  might  have  stayed  in  it,  for  of  couiM 
Tomkins  had  a  wife  and  poor  innocent  children.  He  might  have  had 
bread,  beer,  bed,  chai'acter,  coats,  coals,  lie  might  have  nestled  in  our 
little  island,  comfortably  sheltered  from  the  storms  of  life  ;  but  we  were 
compelled  to  cast  him  out,  and  send  him  driving,  lonely,  perishing, 
tosiiing,  starving,  to  sea^ — to  drown.  To  drown  ?  There  be  other  moda 
of  death  whereby  rogues  die.  Good-bye,  Tomkins.  And  so  the  night* 
cap  is  put  on,  and  tlie  bolt  is  drawn  for  poor  T. 

Suppose  we  were  to  invite  volunteers  amongst  our  respected  readcn  to 
send  in  little  statements  of  the  lies  which  they  know  have  been  told  about 
themselves — what  a  heap  of  correspondence,  what  an  exaggeration  of 
malignities,  what  a  crackling  bonfire  of  incendiary  falsehoods,  might  we  _ 
not  gather  together  I  The  letters  with  respect  to  the  famous  table-rappii^^l 
article  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  sacks  which  the  staggeiti^H 
postmen  w^ould  bring  to  CornhiO,  And  a  lie  once  set  going,  having  ibe 
breath  of  life  breathed  into  it  by  the  fiither  of  lying,  and  ordered  to  run 
its  diabolical  little  course,  lives  witli  a  prodigious  vitality.  You  say, 
**  Magna  e$t  Veritas  et  pra>vakbi't,^^  Psha  I  Great  Hea  are  as  great  li 
great  truths,  and  prevail  constantly,  and  day  afler  day.  Take  an  instaoee 
or  two  out  of  my  own  little  budget.  I  sit  near  a  gentleman  at  dinner, 
and  the  conversation  turns  upon  a  certain  anonymous  literary  perfonnAaoe 
which  at  the  time  is  amusing  the  town,  "  Oh,"  eays  the  geutleiiuai, 
**  everybody  knows  who  wrote  that  paper :  it  is  Momus's,*'  I  was  a 
young  author  at  the  time,  perhaps  proud  of  my  bantling;  **Ibeg  jour 
pardon,"  I  say,  "  it  was  written  by  your  humble  derrauL**     **  Indetsl  1  *' 
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tvaa  all  that  the  man  repli^d^  and  lie  shrugged  his  fihouldera,  turned  his 
back,  and  talked  to  his  other  neigliboiir.  I  nerer  heard  sarcastic 
iDcredulity  more  finely  conveyed  than  by  that  **  indeed."  **  Impudent 
liar,"  the  gentleman's  face  saidj  as  clear  as  face  could  speak*  Where  was 
Magna  Veritas,  and  how  did  she  prevail  then  ?  She  lifted  up  her  voice, 
she  made  her  appeal^  and  she  was  kicked  out  of  court.  In  New  York 
I  read  a  newspaper  criticism  one  day  {by  an  exile  from  our  shores  who  has 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Western  Hepublic),  commenting  upon  a  letter 
of  mine  which  had  appeared  in  a  contemporary  volnmej  and  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  the  writer  wqb  a  lad  in  such  and  such  a  year^  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  was,  at  the  period  spoken  of,  nineteen  years  of  age.  *^  False- 
hood, Mr.  Roundabout,^*  say  a  the  noble  critic,  **  you  were  then  not  a  lad ; 
you  were  then  six-and- twenty  years  of  age."  You  see  he  knew  better 
than  papa  and  mamma  and  pariah  register.  It  was  easier  for  him  to  think 
and  say  I  bed,  on  a  twopenny  matter  connected  with  my  own  affairs, 
than  to  imagine  he  was  mistaken.  Years  ago,  in  a  time  when  we  were 
very  mad  wags,  Arcturua  and  myself  met  a  gentleman  £rom  China  wlio 
knew  the  language.  We  began  to  speak  Chinese  against  him.  We  said 
we  were  bora  in  China.  We  were  two  to  one.  We  spoke  the  mandarin 
dialect  with  perfect  fluency.  We  had  the  company  with  us ;  as  in  the 
old,  old  day  a,  the  squeak  of  the  real  pig  was  voted  not  to  be  bo  natural  as 
the  squeak  of  the  sham  pig.  O  Arcturus,  tlie  sham  pig  squeaks  in  our 
streets  now  to  the  applause  of  multitude^  and  the  real  porker  grunta 
unheeded  in  his  sty  I 

I  once  talked  for  some  little  time  with  an  amiable  lady :  it  was  for  the 
first  time ;  and  I  saw  an  expression  of  surprise  on  her  kind  face,  which  said 
as  plainly  as  face  could  say,  "  Sir,  do  you  know  tliat  up  to  this  moment  I 
have  had  a  certain  opinion  of  you,  and  that  I  begin  to  think  I  have  been 
mistaken  or  misled  7 *'  1  not  only  know  that  she  had  heard  evil  reports 
of  me,  but  I  know  who  told  her^ — one  of  those  acute  fellows,  my  dear 
brethren,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  a  previous  sermon,  who  has  found  me  out — 
found  out  actions  which  I  never  did,  found  out  thoughts  and  sayings 
which  I  never  spoke,  and  judged  me  accordingly.  Ah,  my  lad  I  have  I 
found  you  out  ?  O  risum  tenmtis.  Perhaps  the  person  I  am  aocusing 
is  no  more  guilty  than  I* 

How  comes  it  that  the  evil  which  men  say  spreads  so  widely  and  lasts 
fio  long,  whilst  our  good,  kind  words  don't  seem  somehow  to  take  root 
and  bear  blossom  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  stony  hearts  of  mankind  these  pretty 
flowers  can't  find  a  place  to  grow  ?  Certain  it  is  that  scandal  is  good  brisk 
talk,  whereas  praise  of  one's  neighbour  is  by  no  means  lively  hearing. 
An  acquaintance  grilled,  scored,  devilled,  and  served  with  mustard  and 
cayenne  pepper,  excites  the  appetite  ;  whereas  a  slice  of  cold  friend  with 
currant  jelly  is  but  a  sickly,  unrelifthing  meat. 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  my  dear  worthy  Mrs.  Candour,  in  whom  I 
know  there  arc  a  hundred  good  and  generous  qualities ;  it  being  perfectly 
clear  that  the  good  things  which  wc  say  of  cur  neighbouiB  don't  iructify. 
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but  somehow  perish  in  tlife  j^nmtii  where  they  Are  dropped,  whilat  the  etU 
words  «re  waAeU  by  all  the  witiJd  of  scandal,  lake  root  in  all  »cil»,  «^<1 
Hourisli  amuziiigl)* — seeing,  I  nav,  that  thii  convcraalion  does  not  gire  m 
a  ihir  chance,  suppose  we  gire  tip  ccnsorionmesa  altogether,  and  d^ 
uttering  our  opinions  about  Brown,  JoneA,  and  Eobinson  (and  M< 
B.,  J,,  and  R.)  at  all?  W«  may  W  nuBtaken  about  every  one  of  therot"^ 
plcfflflt  goodnes^f  tho«e  anoodotc-mongers  figainat  whom  I  havo  uttered  m; 
aeek  protoat  have  been  mie^taken  abont  me.  We  need  not  go  to  the 
€xteat  of  aaying  that  Mrs,  Manuiiig  wa«  an  amiable  creature,  much  mi*- 
underatood  ;  and  Jack  Thurtell  a  gallant^  unfortunate  fellow,  not  near  00 
blaijk  ns  he  was  painted  ;  but  W€  will  try  and  avoid  perftonalities  altoge<Jiff 
in  talk,  wun*t  we  ?  Wc  wiU  range  the  fic4da  of  BcU^nce,  dtat  madftts, 
and  communicate  to  each  other  the  plcafcing  reaults  of  Aur  atudi^a*  We 
will,  if  you  pleasei  examine  the  infinitesimal  wonders  of  nature  ihrotsgK  the 
nucxoBcope,  We  will  cultivate  entomology.  We  will  sit  with  our  anat 
round  each  othir'**  waist*  on  the  pons  (tsinantm^  and  me  the  stream  f:^ 
fnathematicB  flow  beneatli.  We  will  take  refuge  in  cardji^  and  play  at 
**  b^gar  my  neighbour,"  not  abuse  nay  neighbour*  We  wiU  go  to  tht 
Zoological  Gardena  and  talk  £*e«ly  about  the  gorilla  and  hia  kindredf  hut 
not  talk  about  people  who  can  talk  in  thi'ir  turn.  Suppose  We  piw 
thf^  High  Oiurch?  we  oflend  the  Low  Chwch.  The  Brood  Oiun^t 
High  and  Low  are  both  oileuded.  What  do  yoti  think  of  Lord  pcrbjf 
a»  a  i>oUliciau  ?  And  what  in  your  opinion  of  Lord  Palmcrston  7  If  yM 
please,  will  you  play  me  tliose  lovely  variatioiia  of,  *^ln  my  cottage  newt 
^'^'Ofjd?"  It  is  a  chaaming  air  (you  know  it  in  French,  I  «upix»«o7  Ah' 
U  dirm-je,  mnmanf)  and  was  a  favouiito  with  poor  Marie  AntoinMIc 
I  «ay  *  poor,*  because  I  have  a  right  to  epeak  with  pity  of  a  ftcyreteigii  wba 
Ivas  renowned  for  bo  much  beauty  and  so  much  miafortune.  Btlt  aa  Ibr 
L -giving  any  opinion  on  her  conduct,  saying  that  she  was  good  or  bad,  oi 
'indi 111  rent,  goodness  forbid  !  We  have  agreed  wc  will  not  be  censorious. 
Let  us  hare  a  game  at  cards — at  /caH4,  if  you  please*     Yoa  dttd.     I  ask 

for  cards*     I  lead  the  deuce  of  cilubs 

Wliat  ?  there  is  no  deuce  I  Deuce  take  it  I  Wjal  ?  People  will  go 
on  talking  about  their  neighbours,  and  won*t  have  their  mouths  etopp^ 
by  cards,  or  ever  so  much  niicroscopca  and  aquariums  ?  Ah^  my  poor 
dear  Mrs.  Candour,  I  agree  with  you*  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  see 
liny  thing  like  Lady  Godiva  Trotter's  drcfls  last  nigjit?  People  tnV  go 
on  cliattering,  although  we  hold  our  tongues;  and,  al>er  all,  my  good 
aoul,  what  will  their  scaadal  matter  a  hundred  years  hctice  ? 
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